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CHAPTER  I. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   PALL   OF  THE  WEST. 
ERN  EMPIRE. 

Sectiok  h—The  Gol/tK  SSngdon  of  Judy. 

Trbkb  ia  no  period  in  the  umals  of  the  humui  race  which  praaenu 
to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion  than  the  centniy 
■ucceeding  the  oTeilhrow  of  the  Westeni  Empire.  The  diflerent 
hordes  of  baibarians,  following  no  definite  plan,  established  separata 
monarchies  in  the  dismemheied  provinces,  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars 
that  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and  were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything 
like  a  political  ayatem.  There  is  consequently  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
nuralire  of  a  time  when  nations  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  relations 
toward  each  other,  and  history  must  ^pear  desultoiy  and  digressire 
mitil  some  one  state,  rising  into  comnund,  assume  such  importance, 
that  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is 
necessary,  before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  thia  calamitous 
time,  to  take  a  geographical  surrer  of  the  placea  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal natitma  who  aucoeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereign^  of  £uTope. 

The  Visigoths,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began  gradnuly 
to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects ;  that  peninsula  bad  ad- 
nnced  rapidly  in  civilization  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  had 
escaped  fiom  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  degraded  Italy;  the 
conquerors,  more  advanced  than  any  other  of  the  baifoariaos,  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  advwtages  of  social  order,  and  began  to  cul- 
tirate  the  mgher  arts  of  life.  In  Pannonia,  the  Ostrogoths  derived 
great  iraprorement  from  their  vicinity  to  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  on  the  other ;  they  were  thus  gradually  trained 
to  civilization,  and  their  early  adoption  tX  Chriatianity  secured  them  the 
benefits  of  literature,  which  waa  aedulonsty  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 

Tribes  of  a  very  different  character  pressed  into  the  empire  fion  tha 
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Qennaii  foiests — ^ths  BnrgundianB,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Fmnks,  of 
wham  the  last  were  long  distinguiahed  for  their  hostiUt^  to  all  refine- 
menta,  and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  military  Tirtues.  Still  more 
barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they  were  not  only  strangers 
to  the  civilizatiDD  and  religion  of  the  empire,  but  were  kept  in  dieii 
rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for  which  their  maritime  situation 
alTorded  them  great  facilities ;  their  goTemment,  divided  among  serera] 
petty  chiefs,  was  favorable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  absolute  despotism  that  had  been  established  in 
the  Roman  empire.  All  tlie  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character; 
ihey  neither  treatitd  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
hare  done,  nor  did  tliey  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensoal 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  German  woman 
was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she  shared  his 
labors  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  serraut.  It  was  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that  races  of  conquerors 
derived  the  finnness  and  courage  which  ensured  them  victory. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic  tribes, 
differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tactics ;  like  the 
Tartars  of  more  modem  times,  they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  thcii 
cavalry;  and  tliey  were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when  they 
occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered  the  cities,  but  remained  in  theit 
camps  or  in  rude  circular  fortifications  called  rings.  The  Sclavoniani 
hated  the  Germans,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans. 

After  tho  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
Bimk  into  obscurity,  irom  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century, 
when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  &y  into  ^e  mountains  by  a  fierce 
revolt  which  his  mother-in-law  Verina  had  instigated.  He  was  restored 
to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoiic,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  coiut  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  turbulence  of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Byzuttines,  soon  destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns ;  a  desul- 
tory, but  sanguinary  wufare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zeno 
purt^iased  peace  by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  or  rather 
Stimulated  the  Goth  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula.  The 
march  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ;  the  Goths 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged 
parents,  a  vast  multitude  of  wagons  conveyed  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects, and  their  store  of  provisions  for  a  toilsome  march  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to  meet  this  formidable 
invasion ;  he  took  post  on  ^e  river  Sontius  (Isonso)  with  a  powerfuJ 
Host;  but  he  waa  unable  to  resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  defeat  gave  Theodoric  possession  of  tlw  Venetian  province  as  fai 
H  th«  wafls  of  Verona  (a.  t>.  489).    Italy,  howerer,  v^*  ii«t  wor 
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without  fitithsr  stnig^es:  RaTenna  atone  sustained  a  aiege  of  mora 
ihu  thrse  years ;  bnt  at  length  Odoacer  cajntulated  (a.  d.  493),  and 
vas  aoon  aner  asBassinated  at  a  aolemn  banquet  by  his  liTal. 

Theodoric  seemed  his  conquest  by  distributing  one  third  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  mihtary  tenures.  This  partition  was  effected 
with  Teiy  little  violence  to  the  ancient  poesesson ;  the  Groths  were  in- 
BtruGted  to  spaie  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  to  lay  aside 
their  baibaroua  customs  of  judicial  combats  and  private  revenge.  The 
Gothic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  fiom  SicUy  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  Sirmium  {Sirmieh)  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  thus  including  the  fair- 
est portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  monarch  of  this  new  king- 
dom showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation  in  his  civil  government,  bnt 
unfortunately  his  attachment  to  the  Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute 
the  Catholics.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius  and  the 
venerahle  Symmschus  were  crimes  which  admit  of  no  palliation  ;  they 
hastened  Theonloric's  death,  for  remorse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.  n.  536). 

SscTioit  II. — Reign  of  JutUnuai. 

A  Dacian  peasant,  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on  foot  to  Con- 
staotioople  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  the  imperial 
guards,  and,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  strength  and  valor,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  household  troops.  On  the  death  of  the  omperor  Anastasius,  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
iUusted  Justin  with  a  Isige  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  h« 
used  it  to  purchase  votes  for  himself,  snd  was  thus  elevated  to  the  em^ 
pire  (a.  d.  518).  Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible 
of  the  value  of  education ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justiniau  bis  associate 
in  the  empire ;  and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  (a.  d.  527),  Justinian  ruled  alone ;  but  his 
first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose 
for  his  unptess,  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, wfaoM  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  bo  licentious  as  Con- 
Btantuu^e.  Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  the  lactions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from  the 
colors  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swil^ess. 
Green  and  blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostihty 
thongh  white  and  red  were  the  most  ancient :  aU,  however,  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  existence,  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and 
fortnne  to  support  their  favorite  color.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues ;  his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostili^  of  the  opposite 
faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  ahnost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes. 
The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the 
rioteiB  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the 
momarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
against  the  citizens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and 
dm*  kindled  «  dreadful  conflogmtiou,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number 
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al  public  and  priratfl  edifices.  After  the  city  had  been  for  several  dkyt 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  riotera,  Jastinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient 
uiiinosity  between  the  greenM  and  blues;  the  latter  faction  declared  for 
the  emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  lo  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slaughter  of  ihii^ 
ihouaand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  slate  of  the  empire 
was  thus  distnrt>ed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unproHtable  war  was  waged 
Kgainst  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgraceful  and 
precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  hia  rival  chose  to  designate  as  an 
endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  llnme  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Gelimet, 
who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  ^he  support  of  the  Arian  clergy,  in- 
duced Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appfcared  both  the 
generous  friend  of  an  alUed  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the  Catholic 
iaith.  Belisarius,  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  for 
the  transport  of  the  army  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  533). 
After  the  armament  had  been  blessed  by  the  patriarch  it  set  sail ;  and, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Belisarius  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  without  opposition.  He  advanced  tcward  Carthage,  defeating 
the  Vandals  on  his  march,  and  became  master  of  the  city  with  little 
opposition.  Qelimer  made  one  effort  more  to  save  his  kingdom ;  it 
was  unsuccessful,  his  army  waa  irretrievably  ruined,  and  he  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  castla  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfortunate  king, 
after  having  home  the  nost  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  was  forc^ 
to  surrender  unconditionally ;  be  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  Uiat  honored  the  return 
of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned  monarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fait, 
but  consoled  himself  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  inatabili^  of  hu- 
man greabiess,  frequently  repeating.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher,  all  is  vanity." 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  cjueen  of  the  Goths,  by  her  ungrateful 
husband  Theodatua,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily,  and  easily  con- 
quered that  important  island  (a.  d.  535).  Theodatus,  in  great  terror, 
hasted  to  avert  danger,  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Justinian ; 
but  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  Byzantine  generals  bad  been  de- 
feated in  Dslmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed  suddenly  from  ex- 
treme despair  to  the  height  of  presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegi- 
■ace.  Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy ;  he  transported 
his  army  across  the  Sicilian  strait,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Rhegium 
(A'XS^o)-  I'be  greater  part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  important 
city  of  Ki^les,  was  speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forees ;  while 
Theodatus,  secure  witbii  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjecta.  At  length  the  Gotha,  disgusted  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and  chose 
the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitiges  was  foreed  to  commfence 
his  reign  by  abandoning  Rome,  of  which  Belisarius  took  possesaion 
without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.  d.  537).  During  the  enauing 
winter,  the  Gotha  assembled  from  every  quarter  to  save,  if  possible, 
Atit  kingdom  in  Italy :  a  powerful  army,  animated  by  dauntless  spirit, 
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«M  soon  collocted,  and  Vitiges  led  Mb  folIowBra  ta  tho  siege  of  Rom«. 
Beliaarius  coacentrated  his  farcea  in  the  Eternal  citj-,  which  was  de- 
fended with  equal  slutl  and  bnreiy  ;  but  famme  soon  appeared  within 
the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A  con- 
spiracy waa  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  be- 
traying the  city  to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  an  inteicepted 
letter.  Beltsarius  sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the 
bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontifT:  before  however  a  synod  could  be  assem- 
bled  for  (he  purpose,  the  general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  solil  [he 
Holy  See  to  Vigilus  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Reinforcements  soon  a/ler  arriTsd  front  the  east,  and  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one  third  of  their  number 
before  its  walla.  Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  to  the 
marshes  of  Ravenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured  that  city,  but 
for  the  jealousy  c^  the  eunuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian  had  intrusted 
with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division  of  the  Byzantine 
umy.  Though  the  differences  between  the  two  leaders  were  finally 
adjusted,  the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  collect  new 
strength ;  and  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  sent  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
command  of  Theodobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  had  stormed  and  plun- 
dered Milan.  Soon  after,  Thradobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormea  Genoa,  and 
devastated  Liguria ;  but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence  into  their 
camp,  they  perished  by  thousands  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  his 
increasing  distresses,  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
emperor.  Delivered  from  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege 
to  Ravenna,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.  d.  539)  ;  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  destrc^ed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading  with  him 
the  ctqidVB  Vitiges  ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persian  war,  but  was 
•con  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  Justinian.  While  the 
conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  provinces  to  the 
empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impunity,  the  northeast- 
cm  frontien.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  Gepidn  in  the  field, 
Jnstinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Longobardi  or  Lombards  (so 
called  from  their  long  barlt  or  lances),  who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke 
<^the  Heruli,  and  gave  them  settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty 
years'  duration,  between  the  Lombards  and  Gepidie,  protected  the  em- 
pire from  the  invasions  of  bMh  hordes  ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  annually  purchased 
a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  Gepidse,  and  extended  their  in- 
rmds  even  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
brought  Eun^ans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  more  for- 
midahle  races  of  barbarians,  the  Avars  and  the-  Turks,  whose  impor- 
tance may  justify  a  short  digression  on  their  origin. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  possessed  the  moimtains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Baikal  in  northeastern  Asia.  Thence 
^t)y  vdvanned  southward  under  a  monarch  named  Tuliln,  and  extended 
ihur  empire  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  separates  Cores  from  Japan. 
Th<  vooquentr  took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,  a  name  still  used  on 
tfafl  tawM  of  the  Turkish  niliaa.    But  the  prosperiqr  of  the  Avars  waa 
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Bot  of  long  duration ;  (liejr  vere  asaailed  by  liral  tribes  from  die  nmOy 
ftnd  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  civil  wars ;  while  thus  distressed, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  new  horde,  called  Thitikhid  by  the  Chinestt 
writers,  but  known  'm  the  Europeans  as  the  Turks.  The  Avara  were 
OTerthrown  by  these  new  competitors  for  empire,  and  their  power  totally 
destroyed;  but  their  name  was  token  by  a  new  nation,  the  Ogors  of 
'  Varcfaonites,  who  aAer  being  defeated  by  the  Turks,  migrated  toward 
Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.  They  chose  the  false  designation, 
because  ^e  name  of  the  Avars  wb3  still  formidable,  and  they  preserved 
it  on  account  of  the  terror  which  they  saw  it  produced. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original  Avars  ; 
ihoy  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were  engaged  ia  work* 
ing  the  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those  rich  iiineral  districts 
Their  skill  in  fabricating  armor  and  weapons  was  very  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  much, 
that,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Asi&,  their  Khakans  annually 
forged  apiece  of  iioa  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  Un< 
der  the  guidance  of  Thd-men,  they  asserted  their  independence,  and 
made  slaves  of  their  former  masters.  So  rapid  was  tbeir  progress, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  Thil-men  and  his  successor  Dizabiil,  their 
empire  was  extended  from  the  Volga  to  the  eea  of  Japan.  They  were 
thus  brought  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  both,  by  their  occupation  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  silk-trade  was  carried. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroea  or  Nushirvan,  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty ;  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  won  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by  extirpating  the  perni- 
cious system  of  policy  and  religion  which  his  predecessor  Kobad,  seduced 
b^  an  impostor  named  Mazd^  had  patronised.  His  next  care  was  to 
give  confidence  to  the  laboring  classes  by  judicious  laws  securing  the 
rights  of  industry,  and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  administration  of 

rticB.  Having  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Persia, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  favorite  project  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  perceiving  that  the  forces 
of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  (a.  d.  540).  His  victorious  career  was  checked  for  a 
brief  space  by  Belisarius,  but  afler  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  that  general, 
he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with  alarming  rapidity.  Justinian,  in 
his  distress,  repented  of  his  ingratitude ;  Belisarius  was  restored  to 
command,  and  by  his  judicious  exertions,  Nushirvan  was  forced  to  re- 
turn across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  western 
Asia.  His  next  enterprise  was  die  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts 
inhabited  br  the  Lazi,  the  Colchlans,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes 
which  the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his  means,  a  naval  communication 
with  China  and  Tndia  ;  but  the  design  was  fn.strated  by  the  Reluctance 
ofthe  Ethiopian  moaarchto  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  powei 
of  Persia. 
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Vb»  piorincM  of  Arrica  and  Italy,  acquired  by  the  ralor  of  Belisariiu, 
Mere  nearly  loM  by  tlie  incapacity  and  granny  of  his  successon. 
Tbeii  wealmesa  proroked  tha  Moots  to  take  anna ;  and,  though  thee* 
baibariaas  were  finally  reduced,  the  African  province  was  changed 
boat  a  fertile  and  populous  country  into  a  sarage  ar.d  silent  desert. 
Still  more  dangerous  waa  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  under  the  gallant 
Totila  (a.  d.  541],  who  in  a  very  brief  space  recoTered  the  greater  part 
of  Italy.  Finding  his  generala  successiTety  defeated,  Justinian  sent 
Belisarina  to  the  theatre  of  his  fonnei  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply 
the  hero  with  sofficient  forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Tctila,  al- 
moat  Li  sight  of  the  imperial  army.  The  city  was  recovered  soon  after, 
and  the  old  genetal  gained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but  finding 
himself  imaupponed,  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed  from 
Italy  disKntcedr  not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
peniiitt«d  Astonina  to  extort  from  those  he  waa  sent  to  defend  (a.  d. 
548).  Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  again  made  himself 
muter  of  Roine,  but  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  resisted  his  -.ssaulta, 
and  supported  the  imperial  interests  imtil  the  eunuch  Naises  wss  sent 


mo  the  peniasda  (a.  s.  552). 
Justinian  granted  to  tl '    ' 


D  granted  to  this  favorite  what  he  had  denied  to  Belisarius,  a 
competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war;  allies  were  entreated  to 
•end  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the  principal  bar- 
barons  ttibes.  Thus  snpplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly  sought  to  bring  the 
Gotfaa  to  sn  engagement ;  but  Totila  showed  equal  ardor  for  the  combat, 
and  tha  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  In  the  very 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by 
their  impetiuwity,  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  infantry,  that  they  were 
snnoanded  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance. 
Totils,  hasting  with  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was  struck 
to  the  eanh  mortally  woimded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fled  in  con- 
ftudon.  Rome  opeiied  its  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  imperial 
forces,  especially  the  bari>arian  mercenaries,  treated  the  city  more 
cnielly  than  the  Gothic  conquerors  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  the  citi- 
zens the  mingled  horror  of  lujt,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  bravest  of 
ilie  (iotta  retired,  after  their  defeat,  beyond  the  Po,  and  chose  Teias 
for  their  king.  War  waa  of  course  renewed ;  but  in  a  fierce  battle, 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  the 
Oitrojroths  irretrievably  ruined.  Naraes  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
fniro  tho  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  summoned  to  repel  an 
iarasioa  uf  the  Franks  and  Allemana;  he  routed  them  with  great 
alioig'jter ;  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  gratified  its  citizens  by  the 
aeinblance  of  a  triumph.  Italy  was  thus  reduced  to  a  Byzantine  prov- 
ince, governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  and  Narses  himself,  the 
finrt  and  mnt  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  goreme  I  the  whole  peninsula 
for  fiAoeo  years. 

la  the  inountime  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  defend  the  em- 
p-TO  &OC1  the  danxerj  with  which  it  was  menaced,  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Bulgariaaa.  He  guned  a  decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
waa  prevented  firom  improving  his  advantages  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Gooitiem.  The  Bulgarians  were  induced  to  return  beyicmd  the  Danube, 
bj  tbo  jisjiiieiit  of  a  large  lausom  for  their  c^rea ;  and  Justiniaa 
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claimed  the  gratitude  uf  his  Bubjects  for  accelRrating  their  departure  by 
the  threat  of  placing  umied  ressels  in  the  Danube.  This  was  the  last 
campaign  of  Belisarius  ;  he  was  eoon  afler  disgraced  and  imprisoned, 
Dnder  a  false  charge  of  treason :  his  innocence  was  suliequently  proved, 
and  his  freedom  restored,  but  grief  and  resentment  hurried  him  to  the 
grave  ;  and  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  emperor.  Eight 
months  aflerward  Justinian  sunk  into  the  wmb,  scarcely  regretted  bj 
his  subjects.  He  was  a  pious  and  diligent  sovereign,  but  be  wanted 
energy  to  contend  against  the  vices  of  hia  court  and  the  age.  Mis 
talents  as  a  legislator  and  statesman  were  great ;  had  he  acted  on  hia 
own  principles,  he  would  have  surpassed  Augustus,  but  he  yielded  his 

ror  lo  the  infamous  Theodora,  and  to  unworthy  ministers  who  abused 

confidence,  and  oppressed  the  empire. 


L 


Sbctior  III The  EilabliJtment  of  At  Cvjd  Lax. 

Eaxlv  in  his  reign,  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to  the  stus  of  the 
law  in  his  emjHre,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of  digesting  into  a  uni- 
form code  the  vast  mass  of  laws,  rules,  and  judicial  maxims,  which  the 
various  interests  of  the  Romans  and  Byzantines,  their  progress  in  civ- 
ilization, and  the  inconstancy  of  their  niters,  had  produced,  during  the 
course  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  He  saw  that  the  mul^tude  of  ordi- 
nances occasioned  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that  the  heap  of  incon 
■istent  decisions  and  regulations,  formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  justice 
went  astray,  and  iniquity  found  avenues  for  escape.  The  execution  of 
this  great  plan  was  not  worthy  of  the  design.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
misaion  appointed  to  prepare  the  code  was  Tribooian,  a  lawyer  of 
great  eminence,  but  unfortunately  im  interested  flatterer  and  corrupt 
judge  ;  accustomed  to  sell  justice,  he  altered,  perverted,  or  suppressed 
many  excellent  laws.  He  frequently  persuaded  the  emperor  to  destroy, 
by  supplementary  edicts  called  Novels,  the  principles  of  right  which 
had  been  previously  established  in  the  Code  and  the  Digest. 

Justinian  commenced  with  the  Code.  In  an  edict,  dated  the  3d  of 
February,  a.  i>.  528,  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the 
laws  in  ihe  three  previous  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogenionus,  and  The- 
odosius,  but  also  Uie  laws  that  had  been  published  by  imperial  authority 
since  the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code.  A  commission  of  ten  em- 
inent lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  its  head,  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task.  They  were  permitted  lo  suppress  repetitions,  to  re- 
move contradictory  or  obsolete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary  foi 
exactness  or  explajiation,  and  lo  nnite,  under  one  head,  what  was  spread 
over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  <»i  so  rapidly,  that  in 
little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing,  in  twelve  books,  all 
the  imperial  laws  from  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  ready 
to  appear.  Justinian  affixed  the  imperial  seal  to  the  new  constitution 
(a.  s.  529),  and  transmitted  it,  with  a  suitable  edict,  to  Mennss,  the 
pivtorian  prefect.  In  this  edict  he  congratulates  himself  and  tlie  em- 
pire on  having  found  commissioners  possessing  so  much  zeal,  knowl- 
edge, and  i^obi^ ;  he  gives  the  collection  the  force  of  law,  ordaiuing 
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A>1  the  new  code  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice  ;  ind  he 
eMUMuods  the  pnefect  to  hare  this  made  knomi  through  the  empire. 

A  more  extensire  and  difficult  work  remained,  to  collect  the  scattered 
nonunients  of  ancient  juris  prudence.  Justinian  confided  this  task  also 
to  Tnboniao,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his  fellow  com- 
miaaionen  Tiibonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Code,  four  professors  of  jurisprudence, 
and  eleven  advucatea  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen  com- 
missioners were  instructed  to  search  out,  collect,  and  put  in  order,  all 
that  was  really  uselot  in  the  books  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  or  interpret  laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they 
were  permitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench, 
and  to  fix  daobtfnl  cases  by  precise  definitiosi.  Tb*  emperor  recom- 
mendttd  them  in  settling  any  point,  to  regard  neither  the  nnmber  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  jnriconsults  who  had  given  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  lo  be  guided  solely  by  reason  and  equity.  Theii  coUection  was  to 
be  arranged  in  fiAy  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their 
respective  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  accoout  of  its  or- 
deiiy  classification,  or  the  Pandects,  because  it  was  to  contain  all  the 
ancient  juhsprudence.*  But  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  executed 
their  task  with  more  zeal  and  speed  tban  exactness.  The  empeiot 
himself  did  not  expect  th^  the  work  could  be  completed  in  less  than 
ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  carefully  more  than  two  ihoi^ 
sand  volume*  ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and  reduce  into  order,  an  innume- 
rable nnmber  of  decisions ;  to  reform  some  of  them,  to  reverse  others, 
and  to  classify  the  whole.  But  Tribooian,  who  knew  that  in  enter- 
prises which  engage  the  vanity  of  princes,  the  delay  between  the  de- 
sign and  ezecDtian  is  borne  wiUi  great  impatience,  hturied  on  the  woric 
mo  r^tidly  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  I6th  of  Decendwr,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  collection 
with  the  authori<y  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
senate  of  Coostantinople,  and  all  his  subjects.  la  this  edict  be  states, 
that  the  enotmoua  chaos  of  ancient  decisions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
twentieth  part,  without  the  omission  of  anything  essential,  so  that  the 
order  and  brevity  of  this  body  of  juhsprudence,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  learned,  took  away  every  exciue  from  negUgence  or 
ignorance.  He  declares,  that  though  some  errors  may  have  crept 
into  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  their  number  is  very  limited ;  and 
he  asserts,  rather  too  hastily,  that  it  contains  none  of  those  inconsistent 
decisions  which  lawyers  call  arUitutmitr.f  Should  any  point  be  found 
deficient  and  obscure,  he  wills  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  impe- 
lial  authori^,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  supply  or  interpret  the 
Uws.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient  confusion,  by  diversity 
of  sentiments,  he  forbids  all  commentarv,  permitting  only  (he  ti-aiula>- 
tioo  of  the  laws  into  Greek,  with  the  admtion  of  titles  and  psratitles— 
that  is  to  ssy,  summaries  of  their  contents.  He  forbids  the  use  of  ab- 
breviations in  transcribing  them,  declaring  that  the  copy  in  which  a 

*  Fioa  nr,  aU,  ind  Itx'tSai,  to  amiabt,  Tlis  fifty  books  oT  ths  Pandwti  an 
drridedialo  fi»r  hundred  and  tvenlf'three  tillM,  which  contain  nine  thoasand  dm 
baadred  and  twentf-three  law*,  each  ntaiked  with  the  name  of  ill  anlbor. 

t  Tram  tm,  amtnrn  to,  and  roftt,  lav. 
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contraction  wu  found  should  be  held  of  no  sulhority,  and  that  the  tna- 
•cribcr  should  be  puiished  foi  foreery.  Ul  other  lawi  ue  declared  to 
oe  abrogated,  and  ure  even  forfoiaden  to  De  cited  In  the  tiibunala  ;  ind 
the  judges  are  ordered  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Digest  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  edict.  The  emperor  enjoins  the  three  pnelorion 
prgefecte  to  publish  the  Digest  in  their  several  goveinmentB,  and  con- 
dudes  by  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  this  meritotious  revolu- 
tiou  effected  during  his  third  consulate,  in  order  that  a  year,  'whi<:h 
heaven  had  blessed  bj  a  peace  with  Persia,  and  the  conqtiest  of  Alrica, 
should  witness  the  completion  of  this  great  edifice  of  the  taws,  as  s 
hoW'  and  august  temple,  in  which  justice  should  pronounce  her  oracles. 

While  the  commissionera  labored  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor  charged 
Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare  an  elementary  work 
on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  law. 
This  portion  of  Justinian's-  legislation  is  far  the  most  valuable  part;  it 
was  finished  and  published  a  tittle  before  the  Digest,  and  was  named 
the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jnrisprudence  was  thus  simplified,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the  Pssdects, 
and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian  pubhshed  more 
than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts  ;  and  when  the  great  collections 
bi'iran  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfections  were 
di^icovered  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  A  new  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  the  result  of  its  labors  was  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  received  the  imperial  sanction,  November  16,  534,  by  an 
edict  abrogating  the  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  iu  express  terms,  the  ri^I  of  adding, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  bnt  separately,  such  constitutions  as  he  should 
judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels  ;  they  limit,  extend,  and 
in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  that  has 
leJ  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  snd  favor,  rather  than  by  reason  and  equiW. 
These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only 
ninety-eight  have  the  foroe  of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  voliune 
in  the  last  year  of  Justinian's  reign. 

This  code  was  supplanted  in  the  east  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek  con- 
stituUonk  of  later  emperors.  In  the  west,  Illyria  was  the  only  province 
by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarehy 
anorded  an  opportunity  for  its  introductieu  into  Italy.  The  Code,  wsy 
however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes 
became  master  of  Ravenna.  After  Chatlemagne  had  overthrown  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  he  searahed  Italy  in  vain  for  a  c(^  of  Justinian's 
legislation ;  it  remained  concealed  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  a 
copy  of  the  Digest  was  found  on  the  capture  of  Amalfi  by  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Loihaire  II.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Ravenna,  and  a  collection 
was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy,  Such 
were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated  body  of  legisUtum, 
the  BODree  of  the  civil  law  throughout  Europe,  and  the  great  guide  to 
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dis  moat  civilized  luttioiu  in  avpfdyiog  the  defects  of  theii  uvenl  legtl 
^steins. 

8eotio:«  IV—Huton/oflheaUlc  Tradt.—Intrmiuctim  of  At  Silkwotmbitm 
Evnpt. 

Silk  was  known  as  in  article  of  commerce,  and  extensively  used  id 
■be  weetem  world  long  before  the  insect  that  produces  this  pTecions 
•nbatance,  and  whose  nature  wss  unknowTi,  was  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  Constantinople.  No  one  before  the  age  of  Justinian  had  even 
contemplated  such  an  enterprise.  It  was  only  by  long  and  painful 
journeys  through  the  dangerous  and  difficult  wilds  of  central  Asia,  that 
a  merchandise  could  be  procured,  which  the  progress  of  wealth  snd 
I  luxury  rendered  almost  indispensable  to  the  civilizE^  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians 
■nd  Medes,  in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce  , 
and  hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  ore  usually  called 
Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were  suc- 
fleeded  by  the  Persians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  trade, 
and  neglecting  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
From  them  the  Greek  snd  Syrian  merchants  of  Asia  purchased  the  silk 
which  they  transported  into  the  western  countries.  Passing  through 
«uch  a  number  of  hands,  it  was  of  course  scarce  and  dear.  During 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Byzantines,  or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the 
Romans,  were  eager  to  free  themselves  from  their  dependance  on  the 
Persians  for  the  supply  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
ity  purchasing  from  odier  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  making  exertions  to 
open  a  direct  communication  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  is  pro* 
iuced.  Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  theii 
niccess  ;  they  had  very  vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  re- 
gions where  this  desirable  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented 
diemselves  widk  loosely  describing  it  as  part  of  India,  or  some  very  re- 
mote country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  been  misled  by  Oie  inaccuracy  of  the 
Byxantine  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which  supplied 
the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the  Punjib,  snd  the  districts  of  north- 
ern India  adjacent  to  Persia,  regions  where  silk  has  never  yet  been 
ptoduced  in  sufficient  sbundance  to  form  an  article  of  cormnerce.  On 
die  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respecting  Series,  the  silk- 
growing  country,  are  manifestly  applicable  to  no  place  but  China, 
where  silk  is  stdl  produced  more  plentifully  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  fvorld.  Indeed  the  very  name  Seres  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  commodity ;  for  St,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  provincial 
dialects,  Ser,  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  silkworm.  We  also  find 
die  Sin«  identified  with  the  Seres  by  the  ancient  geographers,  and  we 
know  that  ^n,  or  CAui,  has  been  always  the  name  given  to  China  by 
the  naliona  of- western  Asia.  In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the  Romans  to  the  Chinese,  in 
die  age  of  the  Antonmes  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  proof  <A 
■he  commercial  relations  between  this  ancient  empire  and  the  westen 
33 
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world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  tlie  reT<iIudon8  in  the  F 
and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese  histories* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans  of 
merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  seacoaat  of  Syria.  The  Per- 
sians who  supplied  the  Romans,  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the 
Sogdians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  traffic  was  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  con- 
quered that  industrious  people.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between 
^e  Sogdian  capital,  Maracanda  [Samarkand),  and  the  first  Chinese 
city  In  the  province  of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  efforts  for  opening  a  new 
and  less  perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  From 
the  time  Uiey  passed  the  Jaxaites,  the  enterprising  Sogdians  had  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  intervening  * 
deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have  always  con- 
sidered the  citizen  and  traveller  as  objects  of  lawful  rapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  expense  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacles with  which  Julius  Cnsar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and  conciliate 
the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  varied  pageants  witli 
a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with 
equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transit,  the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the  caravana  had  to  traverse 
and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk  in  China  itself,  this  article  bore 
a  very  high  price  in  Rome,  and  waa  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold 
Silken  dresses  were  esteemed  too  ezpenaive  and  delicate  for  men,  and 
were  appropriated  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  waa  paased  enacting, 
that  "  no  roan  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dress."  This 
might,  however,  have  been  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sumptuary  ordt- 
nvice,  for  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  th«  history  of  silk,  that,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  excret'On  of  a  worm,  several  religious  bodies 
in  the  East,  but  more  especially  the  Mohammedans,  consider  it  an  un- 
clean dress.  Indeed,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  Sonnite  doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  en- 
tirely of  silk,  can  not  offer  up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

The  profligate  and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk ;  and,  in  conse- 
queitce  of  his  example,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general 
among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provin- 
ces. It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  price  of  the  article  had  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the  maritime 
route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of  by  caravans  through  the  arid  des- 
«rts  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan.     Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  an 

*  The  Anneniaiu  coll  the  Chinese  JtiJe,  and  China  JatUU».  Their  relation* 
with  thu  eoDntrj  ojcend  to  the  beginning  ^Ihe  third  century  oTonr  era.  Abont 
that  time  a  CbineM  colon;  wu  egtabUahed  in  Armenia.  The  chief  of  this  eoIoDr 
WSJ  probablj  onaoTihe  imperial  dynaatf  of  the  Ham :  driven  from  hii  etmMtf 
liT  civil  wars,  he  at  Ant lougbt  refuge  at  the  cODrtoTArdeihir,  the  founderiJlha 
Susanid  dynuly  in  Persia,  tbencehe  paued  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
abont  A.  n.  260,  by  Tiridates,  the  AxmenLan  Mvereitrai  who  gave  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Jaron.  This  persona^,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the  fonader 
•f  the  family  of  the  Memigonians,  who  are  justly  celebrated  in  Armenian  history. 
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unbqauadoT  from  one  of  the  AntouiDes  came  to  their  remote  coimtiy  foi 
the  purpose  of  coacludiu^  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  ia  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  theit  oriental  commodities  becume  both 
plentiful  and  cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcol- 
linus  infopiis  us,  that  in  his  age  (a.  d.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn 
even  by  die  lower  cisasea. 

Ailar  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the  Sassaa- 
ides,  and  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Constantinople,  • 
king  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the  Persian  sovereigns,  who  deem- 
ed themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  themselves  to  '•e  considered  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
the  Peisians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  merchants,  who 
were  forced  to  import  oriental  commodities  by  the  tedious  and  danger- 
ous navigation  of  the  Red  sea.  Until  the  intioduclion  of  steam  lUvig^r- 
tion,  the  Red  sea,  or  Yam  Siiph,*  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
miiveTsally  dreaded  by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  sig- 
nificantly named  by  the  Arabs  Bab-el-Mandeh,  or,  "  the  gate  of  tears ;" 
snd  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  eastern  sailors,  "  Yam  Suph  is  a 
doable-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year  that  you  can  not 
get  into  it,  and  sis  more  that  you  can  not  get  out  of  it."  But  the  Per- 
sians were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  superiority;  having  it  in  iheii 
power  to  molest  or  cut  oS  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by  land  to  China  through  the 
nortbera  provinces  of  their  kingdom,  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  da- 
ties  on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  commerce,-and  purchase  their  ailk  from  the  Persians  and 
Sogdians.  These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the 
price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whoso  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  ware  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager,  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain 
•upi^y  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but 
aoUcitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of 
his  enemies,  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  ally  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians 
In  this  attempt  he  failed ;  but  when  he  li^ast  expected  it,  he,  by  an  un- 
foreseen event,  attained  his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  aa 
abundsnt  supply  of  silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks  having  been  employed  as  Christian  missionaries 
by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in  Indis,  pursued 
Ibeir  enmgelical  labors  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  remote  coun- 
try of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.  o.  551).  Thero  they  observed  the  lo- 
borj  of  the  silkworm,  the  mode  in  which  these  animals  wero  fed  on  the 
mulberry-leaf;  the  core  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of 
insect  transforraatton,  and  the  attention  necessaiy  to  obtaining  perfect 
cocoons.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  mora  puasession  of  the  insects 
would  have  Vmd  useless ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- 
Oierpillar  is  undergoing  its  changes  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
ure  aod  the  quantity  of  nouriBhment  with  which  it  is  sa{^ed  '  iw 
•  That  is, « tlie  Sea  of  Weeds." 
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health  tlao  of  lh«  insect  and  the  subsequent  perfeclioii  of  the  silk  d» 
pends  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  ue  made,  and  the  imei^ 
▼ala  between  the  succeeaive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  lake  placa 
bef«e  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth.  The  Chinese  calculate  tha 
the  same  number  of  insects  which  would,  if  they  had  attained  the  ful 
size  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,  produce  twenty-fire  ounces 
of  silk,  would  produce  only  twenty  ounceq  if  theii  growth  occupied 
^enty-eight  days,  and  only  tan  ounces  if  forty  days.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  accelerate  their  growth,  they  supply  the  insects  with  freah  food 
every  half  hour  during  the  first  day  of  dieir  existence,  and  then  grajlu- 
aUy  reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow  older.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  as  an  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  theology,  that  the  sub- 
stance on  which  this  raluable  caterpillar  feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this 
oseiul  species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  will  p&'take  of 
the  same  food  ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  paitictilars,  the  monks 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information  they  had  ac- 
quired to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promises 
of  that  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of  those  wonderful  insects  to  whose  labors  man  is  so  much  indebt- 
ed. They  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  accomplished  the  object  of 
iheir  mission  by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cone.  Having  returned  safe 
to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  mulberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they 
soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
wocre  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  caro. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolize  this  source  of  profit,  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.  A  singular  circumstance 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the  Groeka  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century  closed,  the  Turks,  descending 
from  the  Altaian  mountains,  conquered  Sogdiana.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple hod  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained 
of  their  losses  to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  khakan,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
celebrated  Nuslurv&n.  It  was  obviously  unwise  pohcy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  stale  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  Nushirr&u  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
China,  through  the  Persian  gulf.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  ofiets 
of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  aU  their  goods,  and  committed  them 
to  the  flames.  Tha  khokon  next  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  II. 
who,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  reached  Constantinople  (a.  n.  571),  just 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  silkworm ;  when,  to  theii 
great  astonishment,  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk 
of  their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures 
already  rivaUed  those  of  China.  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  can^png 
trade  declined ;  it  was  totally  annihilated  ^x>ut  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
•entuiy,  when  a  fanatic  insurgent,  in  China,  mntdered  the  foreign  mer- 
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dumts,  and  cot  down  the  mulberry -trees,  to  destroy  the  silk  tliat  enticed 
•tnngers  to  the  celestial  empiie. 

For  nearly  six  hundred  yean,  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Europeans 
who  possessed  the  silkworm :  at  length,  Rogei  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some  persons 
skilled  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories 
Bt  Palermo,  which  rose  ntpidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread 
into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  ;  but  in  most  of  these  countries  the  man- 
ufaclure  wu  long  deemed  of  greater  importance  thaa  the  production  at 
the  raw  material.  France  owes  her  preset  superiority  in  the  trade  to 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of 
mulberry  plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of  e» 
tabliahing  plantations.  James  I.  endeavored  to  introduce  the  production 
of  n.v  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  En^aod ;  since  his  time  the  experiment  haa 
been  frequeoUy  repeated,  but  it  never  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Similar  trials  have  also  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result 
hu  not  yet  answered  the  ezpectatioiis  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

Sbctior  T. — Tht  MonarAy  of  Ae  Franks  under  the  Merovingian  DynaUy. 

Th£  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  wiA  the  establishment 
of  B  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul,  under  a  chief  named 
Merewig,*  Irom  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name  Merovingian.f 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,^  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slave 
of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  bis  offi- 
eere  occasioned  a  revolt ;  Hilderik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidins, 
or  Giles,  proclaimed  king.  After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  waa 
restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
qnilli^.  Hlodowigg  was  the  next  sovereign  ;  his  harsh  German  name 
was  softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.  d.  461),  Clovis  had 
acaroely  reached  his  twentieth  year ;  the  ardor  of  youth  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to  foreign  conquests  ;  for 
the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  its  atmo- 
■pheto,  continually  attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who 
■ought  admission  into  the  Belgic  colony  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to 
solaree  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Near  Soiasona 
be  encountered  Syogrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival,  Egidins,  and 
gained  a  dcciaive  victory.  Syagrins  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
bnt  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit ;  Aloric  II.,  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  boro,  sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovis,  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded. 

The  conqueror  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  age,  and 
Ibe  neiriiboring  princes  tagerly  sought  his  alliance :  he  chose  for  hii 
queen,  Hlodohilde,^  or  CloSda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgun 
dians.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian  ;  she  labored  eameady  to  convert  hei 
husband,  and  especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  en- 

*  Here-wig,  ontacat  Horriar. 

t  The  other  Franks  were  named  Bipe-Wariaus ;  that  u,  inhabituti  of  tha 
taaki  of  the  Hhine. 
t  HOde-rik,  Md  ta  euiAat.  |  Blodo-wig./amOM  warnor. 

f  Hlodo.hilde,6raUn(MiwU(. 
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dangered  by  an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called 
the  Allemana.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  Ticlury  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  the 
ucrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d.  496).  He  gavs 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round  while  he  himself 
blept  alter  dinner,  a  gifl  very  characteristic  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt  that 
h«  nod  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new  dominions.  Soon  af^rward  he 
undertook  new  conquests.  Advancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabum 
(Orltans),  he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreading  everywhere  the  terror  of 
his  name.  The  Bretons,  li^  -subject  to  the  Romans,  consented  with- 
out reluctance  to  a  change  of  msstors.  Clovis,  having  traveraed  their 
country,  entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  '  leaving,"  as  the  cotem- 
parary  historian  says,  "  nothine  lo  the  wretched  inhabitants  but  the  soil, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away." 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  th« 
Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  but  its  security  was  very  uncer- 
tain. Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met  nothing  but  submit* 
•ion  from  the  various  races  setded  in  Gaul ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
passed  ooward,  his  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  recainiag  no 
more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel. 
Neither  was  the  Frankish  monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his 
army  was  composed  of  freemen,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  dospodo 
rule.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing 
more.*  When  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  as- 
sembled, they  abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused 
to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  ihe'u  wishes,  not  merely  W  menaces,  but  by  actual  force.t 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.  t>.  511),  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  four  aom,  Hildebert^  (Childebert),  Hlodomerl  (Chlodom^) 
Hlodher^  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric.Tf  who  respectively  occupied^  the 
capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissone,  and  Metz.  This  distribution  gave 
rise  to  a  new  geographical  division  ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Moselle,  received  the  name  of  Oster-rike,**  since 
corrupted  into  Austrasia  and  the  country  between  the  Meuse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean,  was  named  Ni-oBter-rike,tt  or,  as  it  was  latinized, 

*  Gregory  of  Toun  fumuhea  us  with  ■  cnrions  anecdote  on  this  snbjecL 
"  Aboat  thi«  tima  the  armr  oT  Clovis  piUoged  m  sreat  nombiT  at  churches  and 
boiuet.  Big  sotdien  had  IbIeed  amy,  from  one  or  the  citbedrali,  ■  vue  of  mr- 
pnaing  aize  and  beantf .  The  biihop  of  the  diocese  tent  a  meuenger  to  reclaim 
It.  To  this  man,  the  king  said,  '  Follow  me  to  SoiraonB,  where  the  plnnder  will 
be  shared,  and  shoold  chance  give  me  the  vase,  I  will  do  what  four  prelate  re- 
qnira.'  When  they  reached  Soissons,  they  went  to  the  place  where  the  plnnder 
waa  piled,  and  the  kiog  said, '  I  enireat  you,  rny  brave  wniriors,  to  give  me  this 
vase  in  addition  to  my  share,'  Upon  this,  a  preaamplnona  soldier  eiclaimed, 
'  Yon  shall  have  nothing  but  the  portion  assigned  yon  by  lot.'  " 

t  The  historian  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  says,  "After  this,  Clotaire  and 
Oblldebert  (sons  of  Clovis)  formed  the  design  of  marching  against  the  Burgundi- 
aas.  Their  brother,  Theodoric,  was  nnwilling  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  bnt 
the  Franks  who  followed  him,  said  nnanimously, '  If  yon  will  not  join  your  broth- 
sn,  we  will  quit  yoa,  and  choose  another  leader.' " 

X  Hilde-beiUi,  MUianI  uarrior.  H  Hlodo-mer,  alArattd  ekitf. 

§  Kkid-her,  <viAraltd  and  txaUni.  1  Theod-e-Hk,  frrars  arttmg  Om  ptapU, 

**  That  is,  EatUn  kiagiom.  ft  That  is,  Norlhtailmi  kingdom. 
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Neiutiu.     An  that  was  not  comprised  ia  this  divisioD,  belonged  not  to 
dke  Merovingian  Franks,  but  retained  its  ancient  name  of  Gaul. 

CUodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  Gundumer,*  king  of  tlie 
Btn^jundiana.  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Vienne  (a.  d.  522),  Chlod- 
omer  was  8lain,t  but  Theodoric  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  added 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  Clotilda  took  the 
gnardianBhip  of  her  infant  grandchildren,  but  the  favor  she  showed  to 
die  three  sona  of  Chlodomer  provoked  the  resentment  of  Childebert, 
king  of  Paris.  He  aecredy  pioposed  to  his  brother  Clotaire,  that  they 
■honld  secure  the  persons  of  the  young  princes,  shave  their  heads^ 
and  divide  their  dominions.  Clotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  and 
pid  the  two  eldest  oi  his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  saved  by  faithful 
servants,  cut  off  hia  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and  entering  into  a  mon- 
astsiy,  spent  a  life  of  celibacy.|    Ten  years  after  this  event,  Thetdoric 

■  GondD^ner,  pacifie  and  gnat. 

t  "  The  hrottieia  joioed  their  forces  »t  Teserancia,  a  place  sitaBted  in  the  ler- 
ntoT7  at  the  citf  of  Vienna,  and  ^ve  bsU}e  to  Gondanier.  The  Bargundian 
kaving  taken  to  flight  vrilb  bit  army,  CUodomer  puraued  liim,  and  whea  he  vaa 
atadutanee  fioDi  his  friends,  tJieBargaDdiBaB,iinitBtiag  the  sigools  of  the  Fnnlu, 
eidumed, '  Come  thii  way,  we  are  thine.'  He  believed  them,  and  sparred  hit 
bone  into  the  midsl  of  the  enemf.  They  soriounded  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
dziag  it  on  B  pike,  displayed  it  la  their  pursnerg." — Gregory  of  Toan. 

t  To  ihave  the  ho^  was  the  form  of  dethroning  a  sovere^n  at  this  period. 
Among  the  early  Franks,  the  crown  ot  hair  was  as  much  a  symbol  of  royalty  aa 
the  crown  of  gold. 

n  The  account  given  of  this  tnasBction  by  Gregory  of  Tonrs  is  loo  interesting 
to  be  omitted.  "  Clotaire  readily  adopted  his  brother^s  project,  and  cune  to  Poria, 
Childebert  had  already  spread  a  report  that  he  and  his  brother  had  agreed  to  in*' 
Test  their  nephews  irith  royalty,  and  they  sent  a  messenger  to  Clotilda,  then  n»- 
ndiaff  in  the  same  city,  who  said,  'Send  yoar  grandchUdren,  that  they  may  be 
raised  to  the  throoe.'  ^e,  joyous,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plot,  after  having 
made  the  children  eat  and  drink,  sent  them  to  their  aacles,  sajriag,  '  Go,  children, 
I  wiD  believe  that  my  son  h  not  lost,  when  I  see  yoa  on  the  throne.'  When  the 
children  came  to  their  ancles,  they  were  taken  and  separated  from  their  servants 
aad  govemora.  Then  they  shut  thera  np  apart,  the  children  in  one  place,  and  tha 
atteodsntii  in  another.  When  this  was  done,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  sent  Arca- 
dios  (onu  of  then  ifBcers),  to  the  queen,  with  a  scissors  and  drawn  sword.  When 
lie  came  iato  her  presence,  showing  her  these,  he  said,  'Thy  sons,  our  lords,  de- 
ut«  to  know  thy  pleasnre,  gracions  queen,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  treat  the  children.  Order  either  their  hair  or  their  throats  to  be  cut.'  A»i 
tonnded  by  these  words,  and  enraged  at  beholding  the  scissors  and  naked  iword, 
the  queen  gave  vent  to  her  wrath,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  so  troa- 
Ued  was  be-  mind,  impmdently  replied,  'If  they  are  not  to  reign  like  their  father, 
I  wmld  rather  see  them  dead  than  shaven.'  Thea  Arcadins  returned  promptly  to 
those  who  seat  him,  and  said, '  you  may  persevere)  the  (ineen  approves  what  yoa 
have  begun,  and  her  will  is,  that  yon  complete  your  project.'  lumiediately,  Clo-  ■ 
loire,  luii^  the  eldest  of  the  children  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
stabbing  him  under  the  shoulder,  put  Lim  croelly  to  death.  His  brother,  terrified 
at  the  scene,  threw  himself  at  the  feel  of  ChildebeK,  and  kissing  his  knees,  ex- 
claimed,  '  Help  me,  my  good  father,  let  me  not  be  murdered  like  my  poor  brother.' 
Then,  Childebert,  melting  into  tears,  said  to  Clotaire,  '  Oh  I  I  entreat  you,  my 
Vctj  dear  brother,  have  the  kindness  to  spare  this  child's  life  j  if  yon  consent  to 
•pare  him,  I  will  give  yon  whatever  yoa  may  demand.'  Bat  Clotaire,  ovenrhelm- 
ing  him  with  reproaches,  said,  *  Thrust  the  c^ildaway,  or  you  shall  die  in  hissteai^ 
for  Ton  were  the  first  to  urge  me  to  this  deed,  though  yon  now  shrink  from  ita 
eranirietkHi.'  Then  Childebert,  alarmed,  poshed  the  child  over  to  Clotaire,  who 
strack  his  dagger  into  lae  boy's  side,  and  slew  him  on  the  body  of  bis  brother> 
Afterward  they  mnrdered  the  servants  and  tutors.  When  they  were  dead,  Clotaire 
rnoioted  hi*  horse,  without  showing  uny  compoitction  for  the  murder  of  kis 
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died,  and  wu  succeeded  bjr  his  eon,  Theodobert,*  who  took  the  dlle  ol 
king  of  Austraaia.  Hia  uncles  attempted  to  deprire  Theodobert  of  lii* 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  diapiay  of  his  power,  the; 
turned  their  arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Cats 
looia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were  only  inducei 
to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a  rsUc  which,  in  tha 

Trstitious  age,  was  deemed  an  invaluable  treasure, 
he  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople  ;  Justinian  en 
de^vored  to  win  his  friendship,  by  the  cesaion  of  the  nominal  claims 
which  the  empire  retained  over  f^vence,  but  the  Aualnsian  monarch 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Totila,  the  emperor's  enemy,. crossed  the 
Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy.  After  his 
return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated 
vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  styled  him 
•elf  Gonquetor  of  the  Franks.  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  ar- 
rogance, that  he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace, 
and  assail  Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  enterprise  was  frus- 
trated by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  (a.  s. 
548),  while  hunting  the  wild  buffalo,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  paseionitely  addicted. 

Theodobaldf  succeeded  to  the  Austrasian  throne,  but  died  after  an  in- 
glorious reign  of  seven  years.  Childebert  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  thus  Clotaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Neuatria  and  Austrasia.  His  own  son,  ChruimS,^  headed  a  revolt 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put  to 
death,  with  his  entire  funily,|  by  command  of  his  cruel  father.  The 
chroniclers  add,  that  Clotaire  died  the  next  year  (a.  d.  561),  at  Com- 
pei^e,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  son's  death,  and  at  the  precise  houi 
of  the  horrid  butchery. 

Clotaire  left  four  sona — Charibert,^  Gontram,^  Chilperic,**  and  Sige- 
bertglt  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that  followed, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  crimes  of 
two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the  wives  of  Sigebert 
and  Chilperic.  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way  to  the  throne  by  mur- 
dering Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival ;  and  the  jealousy  between 
Bepkem,  and  retired  with  Childebert  to  the  suburtM.  The  queen  Clotilda,  haviog 
placed  the  bodies  on  a  bier,  conducted  them,  with  litanies,  sacred  songs,  and  pro- 
found  grief,  to  the  church  of  SI.  Peter's,  where  they  were  buried  together.  Oua 
WHS  ten  yeais  old,  and  the  other  six.  The  third  Bon,  named  Clodoold,  was  saved 
bf  the  iaterference  of  some  brave  men,  called  bartmi.  Renouncing  his  emthlf 
longdom,  he  became  a  clerk,  and,  persisting  in  goM  works,  fiaally  received  prietfs 
orders.    The  two  kings  shared  tuaong  them  the  inheritance  of  Clodoraer." 

■  Theode-bert,  ctry  briliiant  among  tht  pcopU. 

f  Theode-bald,  vigonmt  abmt  ail.  I  Hnun,  aartikt. 

n  "  The  two  armie»  having  come  to  an  engagement,  the  count  of  the  Bretons 
tan  away,  and  was  slain  in  flight ;  ailer  which  Uram  (Chramni)  began  to  fly  tow- 
ard the  ships  he  bad  prepared  on  the  sea,  but,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  wife  and  chiidren,  he  was  overtakeo  by  his  father's  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
bound.  When  ihe  news  was  broaghl  to  Clotaire,  he  ordei^  that  the  prince.  Ia- 
gether  with  his  wife  and  daaghters,  should  be  buraed.  They  shut  them  np  in  a 
poor  hut,  where  Hram,  eilended  on  a  bench,  was  strangled ;  they  then  set  fire  to 
the  house,  and  it  was  consumed  with  all  its  inmates."— ^-Gfygory  o/"  Tmiri. 

i  Hari-bei't,  gloriout  is  thi  army.  V  Goat-ram,  gencnxu  num. 

**  Hilpe-riji,  broM  m  tanibat.  ff  Sigbe-^eIt.  glorivnt  coajiMmb 
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liro  wnbitioiia  and  unprincipled  women  was  aggravated,  on  one  side, 
by  the  deaira  of  revenge,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing  her  dignity,  when  she  was  changed  from  a  mistress  into  a  wife. 
During  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread,  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  diatinguiah  anything  but  murders  and  assassinations,  in  the 
^oomy  annals  of  the  time.  Fredegonda  procured  the  death  of  Sigebert, 
and  afterward  of  Cbilperic  and  ms  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged 
against  Merovde,*  who  had  niarried  Bnmilda. 

Childebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and  that  of 
his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Brunilda,  he  maintained  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Predegooda,  and  her  young  son, 
Clotaire :  but  he  died  early,  leaving  two  children  to  divide  Us  distract- 
ed dominioiu.  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Bruntda,  whose  hatred 
ihey  had  provoked  by  lemonatrating  against  her  crimes,  and  after  a 
dreary  acene  of  confusion,  Franca  was  again  united  into  a  single  mon- 
archy,  nnder  Clotaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.  d.  613). 
His  first  care  was  to  punish  Bronilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother 
and  hia  honse :  she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
10  the  derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  moat  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  bstened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tare  hei  wretched  car- 
cass to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  sojdiers.  • 

Clolaure  published  a  code  of  laws,  woich  enjoys  some  repntation ; 
bat  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigor,  and  during  his  reign  sev- 
eral encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power,  by  the  ambitious 
nobles.  His  son,  Dagobert  I.,t  succeeded  (a.  d.  636),  and  had  the 
mortifiGation  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the  growing  greUness 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  :  he  died,  after  a  feeble  and  dissolute  reign 
(a.  d.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as  a  saint.f 

The  Buccesbors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty;  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  pdace,  who 
finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy,  as  dukes  of 
Austrasia.  Pepin  D'Henstal,  the  grestest  of  these  nonunal  ministers, 
and  real  monarchs,  gnvemed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive 
kings.  After  his  death  {x.  a.  714),  his  power  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  thus  singu- 
larly appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet  sixteen.     Karl,|  the 

*  Here-wig,  tmintmi  uorrior,  f  Dago-bert,  brtUimii  at  tht  day 

t  The  caiue  of  hit  canDnization  is  amgulutj  Slnttntive  of  the  tnperatitiaiit 
cf  the  ^e.  AndoaU,  biihop  of  Poictieii,  while  on  mn  embasir  in  Sicilj,  ww  mi- 
ncnhnuly,  u  he  declired,  informed  of  the  lung's  duth  b;  a  holy  hermit  named 
John.  This  ^oiu  anchoret  Mid,  "  While  I  wu  uleep  lift  eight,  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beud  bade  me  get  =p,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  Kin^  Dagobert,  who 
was  en  the  p«Hnt  irf*  death.  I  arose,  and  looidng  throagh  the  window  of  mf  her- 
Bitagc^  I  raw,  in  the  middle  of  the  tea,  a  host  tt  devils  carrpng  the  king't  sonl 
to  helL  The  nnfortnnale  sonl,  grievonslj  tormented,  inrobed  the  aid  of  St.  HVr> 
tin,  BL  Maurice,  and  St.  Denis.  At  his  cries,  the  spirits  of  these  bolf  martjn 
deteeaded  from  betven,  in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightniags,  delivered  the 
king's  sonl,  and  bar%  it  op  with  them  throi^  the  air,  sinslng  the  canticle  of  Da- 
fid,  O  l^ird,  luoB  i^i>i>]r  ii  fS*  man  Ouit  Uon  hatt  dlowa."  AndoaJd  recited  this 
telation  to  the  king's  chancellor,  on  bis  retnm,  by  whom  it  was  catered  in  the 
Btehives  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ih^bert  enrolled  aniong  the  nmuber  of  saiots.— 
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nstaral  son  of  Pepin,  better  known  in  history  by  the  n&me  of  Chariot 
Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd  aimngement,  and  succeeded  to  more  than 
his  father's  power.  His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgmr- 
diana,  Frisians,  6ic.,  have  rendered  his  name  iliuBtrious :  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of 
France  (a.  d.  732),  between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan yoke.  His  eon,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  III.  to 
^dicate  (a.  d.  752),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  Carlo vingian  dynasty,  from  the  descendants  ofClovis. 

Sectioh  Tt. — The  Lombard  McmanJiy. 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontieTB  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  check  on  the 
insolence  of  the  Gepide.  While  Iheee  barbarous  tribes  were  engaged 
in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  when  Alboin 
became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered  into  alKance  with  the 
Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidn,  purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe 
of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor, 
Justin  II.,  unwisely  abandoned  the  Gepidn  to  theii  fste  ;  Cunimund, 
&eir  monarch,  hasted  to  enyunter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the 
Avars,  but  he  fell  in  the  field  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his 
nation,  and  his  scull  was  formed  into  a  drinking  vessel  by  his  barbarous 
enemy.  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the 
prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepidte 
were  incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received  a 
large  share  of  the  spoils  ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  resiened 
to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  £xed  on  a  higher  object;  fifteen 
yesrs  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under  Naraes  in  the  con- 
quest  of  Il^y,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and  to  stimulate  their 
ardor,  produced  some  of  its  finest  fruits  at  a  rOTal  feast.  When  his 
designs  became  known,  adventurers  fiocked  to  his  standard  from  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  and  German  tribes.  Having  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  failed  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  projects  of 
the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumeUously  removed  from  his 
poet  by  the  Empress  Sophia  i  and  Longinus,  a  person  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stiiad.  Alboin  met  no 
am^  to  op[K>se  him  the  field  ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resist 
hiB  progress  ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called,  Pavia,  almost 
^one  dosed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  detained  him  three 
years  befcre  its  walls.  It  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure 
of  hunger  ;  Alboin  threatened  a  geoeial  massacre,  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  stumble  as  he  entered  the  gales,  he  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  this  omen  to  warn  him  against  cruelty  and  he  assured  the  trem- 
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bliug  m  iltitncle  of  pardon  and  safety.  Before  he  could  regnlate  tha 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  easily  won,  Alboio  fell  a  victim  to  thp 
levengB  of  his  infe.  One  ereniag,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the 
skull  of  her  &lher  Crniimund,  fashioned,  u  has  been  stated,  into  a  gob- 
tet,  filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  iaaulting  message,  that  she  should  rejoice 
witlt  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment,  simply  repLed,  "  Let 
the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ;"  but  she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance 
«Dd,  by  infamous  means,  procnrcd  two  officers  of  the  household  to  mur- 
der her  husband  (a.  d.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation 
of  the  people  to  fiy  with  bei  paramour  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  where 
sbe  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  bad  prepared  for  the  partner 
of  ber  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen  king 
after  ^e  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic.  His  cruelly 
gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distate  for  royalty,  that  after  bis  deilh,  they 
changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of  some  impor- 
lunt  city.  During  this  period,  they  made  several  efforts  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were  invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks ; 
in  Italy,  on  tba  contrary,  they  were  generally  successful,  adding  con- 
siderably to  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  other  provinces  dependant  on  the  Greek  empire. 

A' confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  bo  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose  Autharia,  son  of 
Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  established  a  perfectly  feudal  mon- 
archy, assigning  their  dnlchies  to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal 
dignity ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  escept  for  high- 
treason,  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  simuar 
form  of  government  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a 
complete  form  among  the  Lombards,  and  the  niies  respecting  the  suc- 
cession, acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations,  were 
generally  derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  by  sub- 
duing a  great  part  of  ancient  Sanmium,  which  he  formed  into  the  dutchy 
of  BenevenCo.  Autharis  died  without  issue  (a.  d.  590),  afler  a  brief 
but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of 
Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  bad  been  either  Arians  or  pagans  ;  but  Agi* 
Inlf,  instigated  by  his  queen,  established  the  Catholic  faith  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made  this  change  a 
pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  The  Ariau 
party  was,  however,  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne  ; 
both  the  rivals,  however,  died  without  issue,  and  the  general  assembly 
chose  Rotharis  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  636).  This  monarch,  thouga 
tainted  with  the  Aiian  heresy,  won  the  affection  of  all  bis  subjects  by 
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the  wiae  laws  lie  enacted ;  he  also  wrested  some  impoitaat  places  A,  •■ 
•he  exarch  of  RaveDna,  and  reduced  the  imperial  inteieata  in  Italy  H 
low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exiitt  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Lom- 
bards. On  his  death  (a.  d.  652),  a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution 
foUowed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimrald, 
duke  of  Beuevento  (a.  d.  662). 

Gnravald  was  soon  involved  in  wu  with  the  Franks,  who  inraded 
Italy,  bvt  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he  repelled  this 
invuion  when  the  Byzantine  emperoT,  Constans,  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  But  the 
imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  soon 
forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march,  were  routed  wiUi 
great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to  Sicily  with  the  shsttered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered  in  a  bath  by  some  of  his  own  ser- 
vants. Grimvald  did  not  long  survive  his  triumph ;  he  died  universally 
lamented  (a.  n.  672),  and  hia  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure 
and  uninteresting  revolutions,  which,  however,  delojed  Italy  with 
blood. 

The  accessitm  of  Luitunnd  (i.  n.  711),  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  durinf  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation  by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately, be  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest 
of  Italy;  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of 
the  emp»eror  Leo  for  the  destruction  of  images.  The  exarchate  was 
invaded,  and  Ravenna  taken;    but  Luitprand's  success  provoked  the 

i'ealousy  of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the 
conoclaals,*  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna ;  but  the  emperor  Leo,  instead  of  showing 
any  gratitude  to  pope  Gregory  11.  for  his  interference,  sent  emissaries 
to  arrest  him,  and  be  was  only  saved  from  prison  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Luitprand.  The  Itahans,  provoked  at  Leo's  fierce  zeal 
againit  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several  cities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pretended  to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  pope,  however,  dreaded  Luiqirand,  and  sought 
a  protection  in  Charles  Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile  ta  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was  now 
distracted  by  religious  disputes  and  pohtical  jealousies,  while  the  death 
of  Luitprand,  at  diis  critical  period  (a.  d.  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.  n.  751); 
during  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  the  summit  of 
its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  changed  it 
into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against  Rome,  which, 
nominally  subject  to  tl.e  emperor,  if  as  really  governed  by  the  pope. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Pope  Stephen  first  applied 
fat  aid  to  the  emperor,  but  finding  that  the  Byzantine  ccurt  cared  Uttl« 
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hr  Itslj'i  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the  tint  monarch  of  the  Carlonngian 
dynsatjr  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the  Alps  wilh  a  pow- 
erliil  army,  besieged  Astidphns  in  Paria,  and  forced  him  to  purchas* 
peace  by  the  cession  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Ro- 
man dukedom,  bnt  also  of  the  exarcl^le  and  the  marches  of  Ancooa, 
to  Ao  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel 
Ae  fulfilment  of  these  engagements ;  Astulphus  once  more  Buboiitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favorable  opportuniqr ;  be- 
fore his  prepaiatioQS  were  completed,  however,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a  disputed  sue 


By  the  aid  oS  the  pope,  Deaiderios  prevailed  in  tbe  contest ;  but  8nl>- 
■eqnently  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power,  he 
tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charlea 
and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was  of  no  long 
duration  ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness ; 
and  DesideriuB,  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pope  to  anomt 
Carloman's  children  monarchs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refused ;  Desiderins  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope  unable  to  make  effective  resistance,  placed 
himself  nnder  the  protection  of  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  Charlemagne.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and. 
aAei  a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia  (a.  d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  into 
France,  where  they  died  in  obscnri^;  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror, 
received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

Sectios  VII. — ZK«  AngU-Saxmu. 

Wren  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  remained 
ezpoeed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors, 
who  were  oppressed  hy  other  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  ^eir  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  ai:d  woods, 
where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  When  tbe 
retreit  of  the  barbarians  afibrded  them  a  lemporaiy  reapite,  they 
wasted  their  energies  in  theological  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy ;  and  when  tbe  invasions  were  renewed,  domestic 
nmcor  prevented  their  combining  for  their  common  defence.  Vorti- 
gem,  prince  of  Domnoninm,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign 
aid ;  and  ihey,  forgetting  prudence  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears,  invi> 
ted  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had  gradually 
extended  their  swav  from  the  mouth  of  the  lUiine  to  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land ;  their  piiatical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe  ;  and 
the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  were  frequendy  i^un* 
dered  by  theii  corsairs,  at  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  rf 
a  large  tribute.  Among  tbe  chie&  of  theii  irarlike  tribss,  none  enjoyed 
greater  suthoiitr  than  ue  two  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Woden,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these 
leaders  the  applicadon  of  Vortigem  was  made ;  they  readily  accepted 
his  invitation,  and,  acconqwni^  by  about  sixteen  hundred  of  their 
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coiinliynten,  landed  in  tlie  isle  of  Thaaet.  The  Picts  and  Scots  wen 
subdued  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  adventtirere  began  to  reflect 
how  easily  they  might  conquer  a  nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in 
vaJers ;  instead  of  returning  home,  they  ionted  over  ftesh  hordes  fA 
their  countrymen,  and  leceived  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  fir 
thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  aeries  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  thi 
Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  An^es,  continually  suppoitei 
by  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Geimany,  triumphed  over  the  Britons  ir 
^ost  eveiy  encounter,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  iht 
oatioD  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Tht 
struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ended  in  the  di 
Tiaion  of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Saxon  monarchies. 
Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  prin 
cess,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis, 
and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Ber- 
tha, by  lite  exercise  of  her  conduct,  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  his  courtiers ;  her  populari^ 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  induced  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  send  missionaries  into  England.*  Augustine,  the  chief  of 
the  mission,  was  honorably  received  at  Uie  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.  d.  597), 
and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  The  rigid  sua* 
terity  of  hia  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  aai 
induced  them  readily  to  bdieve  the  pr*'tended  miracles  he  wrought  for 
their  conversion.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  wss  consecrated 
the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separata  kingdoms  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  atay  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  OfTa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  lalwred  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Romish  see  in  England,  and  founded  the  masnificent  monastery 
of  St.  Albans.  So  considerable  were  his  power  aiul  fame,  that  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance ;  Ofla,  at  hia 
desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
this  learned  Saxon  became  the  emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
To  Alcuin,  France  was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted 

*  It  ia  laid  that  this  prelate,  while  7et  in  a  priTste  ataticni,  beheld  lome  SutOD 

EDQlbg  eiposed  for  sale  in  the  Blave^narket  at  Rome.  Stmdc  with  their  beaatj^, 
e  inquired  to  what  country  thej  belonged,  and  being  told  that  thry  were  Angli, 
exclaimed  "  Tbey  would  not  be  JngH,  but  A*gdi  (angela),  if  (tier  were  Chiii- 
tiani."  Coatinuing  his  quettioni,  be  aiked  the  name  of  their  province;  he  wan 
(old  Dmi  (a  district  of  Norlhumberltuid).  " Dtiri!"  he  ezdaiaied,  "Dt  ira 
(from  the  wrath  of  God),  the;  are  summoned  to  his  mercy."  He  fuithT  asked 
the  name  of  their  king,  and  hearing  that  it  was  MUa,  or  Jtla,  he  joyouslr  ched 
out,  "Mtlujak  I  we  most  endeavor  that  the  praises  (''God  be  nng  in  that  coun- 
try." Moved  hy  theM  punnbg  allasiont,  he  designed  to  visit  Britain  himself  aa 
a  misaionary,  but  being  detained  by  the  Roman  people,  he  embncrd  the  earlier 
oppcrtonilf  of  iutnisting  the  task  to  qnalifiol  legates. 
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of  in  that  and  the  following  agea ;  the  univeraiiies  at  Paris,  Tours, 
Fnlden,  Soissons,  and  many  otners,  owe  to  him  their  origia  and  in- 
crease  ;  those  of  which  he  waa  Dot  the  superior  and  founder,  being  at 
least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the 
benefits  he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  aoveieignty  of  the 
heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Weaaex  (a.  n.  799],  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with  which  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  Mis 
policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valor,  and  both  enabled  him  to  unite 
the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy,  possesaiog  tmikiuiUity 
within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  oc- 
cntred  (a.  d.  827)  nearly  four  hun£«d  years  ailer  the  fint  arrlTtl  of 
h»  Anglo-Saxons  in  Bntain. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SARACENIC  POWER. 

Section  l.—Polilieat  and  Socud  Gmditum  of  the  Eatl  at  the  comng  of 


The  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  sacceBSOt  of  Justinian,  U 
Constantinople,  was  lemarkable  only  for  diBgrace  abroad  and  miserjr  at 
home.  At  his  death  (a.  d.  578),  he  bequea£ed  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
whose  rirtues  amply  juBtified  his  choice ;  but  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  inherited 
many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well  as  ms  crown.  Soon  after  hia 
accession,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  Persia,  which  bad  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Nushirv^.  Hormiiz,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  that  monarch,  was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general 
but  a  feeble  statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khoani  or  Chostoes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice  lev- 
ied a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royd  exile,  and  intrusted  its  com- 
mand to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success ;  Bahram,  driven 
beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosru,  grateful  for  his  recovered 
throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  and  his 
own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied, 
and  marched  to  Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centu- 
rions, named  Phocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  quelled ;  but  the  Ucentious  populace,  dis- 
gusted by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked 
in  a  religious  procession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The  unfortunate  emperor  waa  compelled  to  abdicate  ;  Pbocas  was  tu- 
mulluously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into  Constantinople 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  tyrant  commenced 
his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  had  sought 
refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then 
putting  the  deposed  monarch  to  death  by  torture  (a.  d.  603).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intnisi«d  to  her  charge,  by 
presenting  her  ovni  child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead;  but  Maurice 
refused  to  sanction  the  deceit,  and  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the 
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necks  of  Ma  children,  he  ezclumed,  with  pions  resignation, "  Righteou 
at  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments !" 

The  usurpatioa  of  Phocas  was  buely  sanctioned  by  Pope  Oregorr 
who  received  in  return  for  bis  adulation  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
But  the  pontiff's  flatteiies  could  not  save  the  tyrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a 
miscreant  to  the  rirtaoua  Maurice.  Heracliua,  exarch  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constantinople:  scarcely 
had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  imperud 
guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  ■ 
helpless  captive  to  ids  rival  (a.  d.  610)  Heraclius  reproached  him 
with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, 
"  Wilt  thou  govern  better  t"  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas  : 
afier  suffering  much  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties his  crimes  had  produced ;  Khosru  Parvfz  had  no  sooner  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  stiingth 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution 
which  had  been  gradually  established  both  by  the  Byzantine  prelates 
and  emperors,  supplied  the  invader  with  allies  in  every  province  :  ths 
Jews,  Uie  Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites,  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  lire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox 
Chnstiana ;  and  scarcely-  bad  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
when  insurrectionB  were  raised  in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosni, 
viclorioua  in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty — the  restoration  of  die 
Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Herac* 
lius  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  faU  of  Antioch;  and  this  was  aoon  followed  by  the  account  of 
the  storming  of  Jemsalem,  where  the  Jews,  encoiuraged  by  the  Per- 
siaas,  wreaked  dreadihl  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  per* 
secutoia  (a.  d.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refiige  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  atmexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (a.  d.  616).  Asia  Minorwas  sub- 
dued with  equal  facility ;  in  a  single  campaign,  the  armies  of  the  Per- 
sians advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  during  ten  years  their  hosUle  camp  was  in 
light  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 

While  Khosrd  was  indulging  in  the  pride  that  such  brilliant  conquests 
inspired,  and  dazzling  bis  subjects  by  the  display  of  his  magnificent 
plnnder,  he  received  an  epistle  from  the  almost  unknown  city  of  Mecca, 
written  by  an  obscure  individual,  who  yet  claimed  the  king's  obedience, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  as  the  prophet  of  God.  The  grandson 
of  Nnshirv^  was  indignant  at  such  a  claim ;  he  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  to  the  winds.  When  this  was  reported 
lo  the  writer,  Mohamm^,  then  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  gratified  ambition,  and  to  find  his  prospects  enlarging  as  he 
ascended  the  height  of  power,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  thus  that  God  wilt' 
33 
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rend  the  kingdom  of  Kliosni !"  a  prophecy  which,  like  many  othere,  not 
a  little  accelerated  its  own  accomplishment. 

While  the  Asiatic  provinces  were  thus  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  Con- 
Btantiiiople  itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that  Heraclins 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and  seeking  refuge  with  hia 
ireasurea  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dis* 
honorable  measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch  i  but  his  prospects 
appeared  to  become  darker  every  hour ;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous 
attack,  had  nearly  seized  the  capital,  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  sup- 
plicate pardon  and  peace  from  Khosrd,  were  dismissiid  with  contumely 
and  scorn  ;  tbo  Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace 
until  either  Heractius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstocd,  or 
had  abjured  Chnstianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years  Herachus  had  patiently  witnessed  the  calaiD* 
ities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects  ; 
but  this  last  insult  roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  fomer  inactivity  had  been  disgraceful.  He 
did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at  Chal- 
cedon  i  but  he  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified  himself 
on  the  ground  where  Alexander  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far 
from  the  modem  town  of  Scanderoon,  whose  excellent  harbor  otTered  a 
good  station  for  the  imperial  fleet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 
cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  ill  Cappadocia,  on 
he  banks  of  the  Halys  [Kitil  Irmak),  and  to  mature  bis  plans  for  ODO 
of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history — the  invasion  of  Persia 
through  its  northern  provinces  (a.  d.  623).  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Heiaclius,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trehizond,  assembled  hia  forces  from  the  southern  regions, 
and,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atn>- 
patene  {Ax'-rbijan).  Tauris  {Tdbtiz),  the  ancient  and  modem  capital 
of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosru's  army, 
while  the  Persian  monarch  had  neither  the  courage  to  haznrd  a  battle, 
nor  the  justice  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace.  Several  equally  glorious 
campaigns  followed  ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  overrun  by  the 
rictorious  Byzantines ;  they  defeated  the  Asiatics  wherever  they  en- 
countered them,  and  matched  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in 
the  ether  to  Ispahan,  destroying  in  their  progress  all  KhosTr^'s  splendid 
palaces,  plundering  his  hourded  treasures,  and  dispersing  in  every  di- 
rection the  countless  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Khosni  made  no  effort  to 
stop  the  mighty  work  of  ruin,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace 
ofl'eted  him  by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  lost 
oU  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they  .deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  des- 
olation of  his  country :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed  by  his  eldest  son  Shiroueh,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
death  by  an  unnatural  prince,  who  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to 
Uie  parricide  by  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people  and  nobles 
of  the  empire. 

After  six  glorious  campaigns,  Heractius  returned  to  Constantinople, 
bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  "True  Cross,"  which  Khosrd  had 
taken  at  Jerusalem — a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a  more  splen- 
did trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  bis  spoils  and  conquests.    The 
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kingdom  of  Persia,  exhanated  by  the  late  Bttaguiaary  contest,  nu  left 
lo  periali  under  the  accumulated  evils  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes 
of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succeeston  of  weak  aovereigna,  or  ra- 
ther pageants  of  power,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  Same  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already  began  to 
spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  degraded  and  decaying  mon- 
archies of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heracliua ;  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  sol- 
diers had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasury  was  empty, 
taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  orovinces,  snd  the 
emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless 
lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  thenceforth  the 
empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor;  and  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  them  all  that  he  had  rescued 
horn  the  the  Persians. 

Sectior  II. — State  of  Arabia  at  Ae  coming  of  Mohairmted. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular  trian^^e, 
between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  its  extreme  length  is 
about  fifleen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  seven  hundred. 
Though  it  contains  several  lof^  ranges  ■ot  mountains,  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  con>>ists  of  level,  sandy,  and  arid  plains,  which  can  sup- 
port but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  ;  the  winds,  instead  of  being  refreshing  breezes,  frequently 
come  loaded  with  pestilential  vapors,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand 
that  have  overwhelmed,  not  only  caravans,  but  entire  armies.  The  high 
lauds  th^  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  aro  distinguished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula  has 
been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves,  even  of  this  favored  district, 
are  thinly  scattered ;  tho  streams,  though  pure,  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
trj'  could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose  eyes  were  unac- 
customed to  vegetation,  and  who  had  odea  felt  the  want  of  a  cooling 
ahade  or  a  refreshing  drink.  The  northern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied 
by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  or  the  Stony ;  but  notwithstanding  its  ru^ed  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  centre  of  a  flouriahmg  trade, 
being  the  great  high  road  of  trade  between'  Egypt  and  southeastern 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  unmixed  race  ;  they  boast  that  their 
country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  little  that 
coidd  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
Romans  made  Arabia  Petrsa  a  province  ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has 
been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and  about  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
appearance,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najashi 
ji  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well 
made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education, 
reckless  of  danger.  In  his  mental  constimtion,  he  displays  quickness 
rather  than  intelligenco     his  imagination  U  warm,  but  his  judgment  is 
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not  ngorous.  In  all  his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he  mskes 
the  horse  and  camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants,  and 
these  aoimsls  appeal  to  hsYe  obtained  an  actual  superiority  in  Arabia, 
from  being  elevated  into  the  companions  of  their  masters.  The  horB* 
of  Arabia  is  equally  remaikable  for  speed,  temper,  and  power  of  en- 
durance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of  tiiia  animal  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock. 
The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  regarded  by  the  Arab  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal  sup- 
plies lum  with  milk  for  his  sustenance,  transports  bis  property  and 
family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert  to  another,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quires, enables  lum  to  pursue  or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  in-  ' 
credible  speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of  idolatry 
which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  ann,  moon,  and  planets ;  but  long 
before  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  ihey  were  dialracied  by  a  greal  va- 
riety of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  anceaiots,  others 
embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.  Unfortunately 
Christiaoity,  when  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sul- 
lied by  man's  devices ;  the  different  Christian  tribes  were  imbued 
with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and  hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than 
Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate questions  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and  tha 
consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of 
the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land  moat  fruitful  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ;  bui 
their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  national 
religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest 
stages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes,  that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia  or  upper 
Egypt  and  southeastern  Asia.  Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctu- 
uy  of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mecca  Was  regarded  as  the  national 
metropohs  of  the  Arabic  faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  peninsula ;  its  custody  raised  the  Koreishitea  to  a  rank  above 
the  other  tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further 
extensioa  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains  ;  the  soil  is  a  rock,  and  the 
waters  brackJsh.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good 
fruits  can  not  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of  Tayef, 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the  tem- 
ple erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to  lahmael, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  their  traditions  assert,  the 
brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the 
angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city,  if,  as  commentators  sup 
pose,  it  was  the  Meahs  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Joktan.' 

*  GeneaU  i.  and  xxii. 
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Medina,  called  Tatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Moliamnietl,  enjoin 
more  natural  advantages  than  Mecca ;  bnt  it  is  not  bo  conTeniently 
situated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been  always  jealous  of 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccana,  and  this  probably  induced 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by 
iheii  iiTals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cnltirated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which, 
their  rich  harmonious  language  afibrda  peculiar  facilities.  A  meeting  of 
the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets  recited  their  crmpo* 
sitions,  and  thoas  which  were  judged  the  best,  were  preserved  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  must  celebrated  of  these  were  seven  poems 
■  called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.  Science  was 
not  Bimilarly  valued ;  their  history  was  merely  genealogical  tables ; 
(heir  astronomy  such  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark 
the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  al)3aost 
wholly  neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  .thun  foor 
peculiarities :  tuibana  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of  houses ; 
swards  instead  of  fortresses ;  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

SsctiOH  III. — The  PreaAing  of  Mohammed. 

MosAMMED,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  ftnd  the  founder  of 
a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  was  bora  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  bnt 
his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity,  and  from  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood.  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  his  uncles,  Abd-a)-Motalleb,  and  Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came a  tender  parent  to  the  orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
panied Abu-Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  first  campaign  against  some  neighboring  tribes  of  predatory 
Arabs. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in  trade. 
He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah,  ap- 
pointed him  her  chief  pastor ;  and  after  some  years,  was  so  pleased 
wiA  hia  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  hei  hand  in  marriage, 
and  made  him  roaster  of  her  splendid  fortune.  AAer  hia  marriage, 
Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune.  The  earliest  use  ha 
made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind  guardian  and  uncle  Abn- 
Taleb,  who  had  fallen  into  distress  ;  he  placed  Abu-Taleb  above  want, 
and  nndoriook  the  education  of  a  portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen  years, 
bnt  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  this  interval  was  spent  in  ma- 
taring  his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contemplated.  Every  year 
ke  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he 
qwnt  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
ud  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  religion  that  thei 
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prevafled  in  the  east.  In  Syria  be  met  Christians  of  Tarians  sects 
Jews,  Magians,  and  Sabeeana ;  Arabia  presented  to  him  countless  ts 
rieties  of  idolatry ;  exiles  from  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  preached  by  the  Mani  and  Maz- 
dak.  A  singular  dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  tb« 
Deity  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
woiship  of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave  be  dreamed 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 
On  his  return  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognised his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  tc 
regard  the  leduse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persona  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  Mohatn- 
med  pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  then 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  he  communica- 
ted orally  to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  them  in 
a  volimie,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book,  that  ought  to  be  read. 
The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was  slow ;  many  of  Mohammed's 
friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims  with  something  like  horror,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  pub- 
licly. Having  invited  his  friends  and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  uni^ ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly 
offered  to  support  the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests 
doubted  or  laughed  them  to  scorn.  ^-■.■ 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  bia  first  essay,  Mobai6med 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place.  Converts 
were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed  dotArines 
that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for  their 
zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  quailed  not ;  he  re- 
fused to  quit  Mecca,  and  when  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a 
season,  he  replied,  "  Were  my  enemies  to  place  the  smi  on  my  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence." 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  preached 
his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia. 
Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive 
to  his  claims.  The  Yairebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe  ;  ibey 
heard  tiieir  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  supposing  that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected 
dehverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Mohammed  profited 
by  their  delusion  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives,  it  is  hard  to 
■ay  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebitea,  and  some  other  tribes  in 
ihs  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto  preached  patience 
and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  bis  disciples  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  all  who  died  in  defence  ^f 
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hit  person  or  his  creed,  would  Bssnredly  inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same 
time  he  averred  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and 
admitted  lo  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan 
chiefa,  enraged  at  hia  hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and 
be  could  only  save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event, 
called  Hejira  (the  flight),  occurred  shout  the  fifty-third  year  of  the 
prophet's  age  (a.  d.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  bU  Mahommedan 
nations. 

Mohammed  waa  received  in  triumph  at  Yatteb  ;  he  changed  its  name 
ID  Medioet  al  nibi  [tht  dly  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina  {the  city),  which 
it  still  retsius.  Converts  flocked  to  Medina,  aud  were  formed  into  war- 
like bands,  which  iafeated  all  the  roads  to  Mecca,  and  took  severe  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  ofTered  to  their  master.  The  plunder  was  shared 
equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enihnsium  generally  insured  success  ;  and 
warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsola  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  glory.  In  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  th« 
Meccans  and  Mussulmans,  near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
,'  point  of  being  defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of 
dufct  and  flung  it  toward  the  enemy,  exclaiming :  "  May  their  faces  be 
confounded  1"  this  simple  action  revived  die  courage  of  his  followers  ; 
they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  to  a 
miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  his  religion  ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and  toleration  ;  he 
now  beg^i  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the 
awoid,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on  idolaters  and  unbelievers 
"  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  cimeters,"  he  declared,  "  Paradise  is 
pM&gured,"  and  this  sublime  orientalism  was  long  the  favorite  war-cry 
of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  hatred ;  ba 
B«ems  to  have  hoped  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  a.t  their  Mes> 
siah,  but  they  were  loo  well  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to 
believe  that  the  Uberalor  of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  ^e  bond- 
woman. A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the 
pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  oT  his 
companions  in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  murderous  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  Meccans  sufiered  much  more  severely 
than  their  adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
their  existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  efibrt  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  in 
Medina,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  "  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go 
in  search  of  them." 

After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage  ;  Mo- 
hammed rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia,  his  follow- 
ers received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor  were  they 
(mdeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet 
indulged.  At  length,  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  allow  of  an  attack  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  a 
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mice,  much  agaiiut  the  vill  of  bia  foUowen,  hy  which  a  peacefiil  ad 
miesum  into  the  city  waa  aecured  to  him  in  the  enauing  year.  Feehng 
that  his  power  waa  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambaa&iidoTa,  in- 
Hting  the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of 
Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khoanl  Parviz, 
who  then  ruled  in  Irin,  waa  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter,  in  which 
"  a  poor  lizaid-eater,"  aa  the  Arab  was  then  called  by  his  haughty 
iicighbors,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  "  the  king  of  kings." 
He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  God  hath  torn 
hie  kingdom."  The  Byzantine  emperor,  Heraclius,  treated  the  message 
with  respect,  though  he  declined  acceding  to  the  invitation.  During 
the  year  that  preceded  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mohammed  subdued 
several  of  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  hitherto  spumed  his  power ; 
but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  sown  in  his  constitution  by  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  a  Jewess  administered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  pre- 
tensions. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph  of 
Islamism ;  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with  unparal- 
leled magnificence  ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  fay  worshipping 
in  the  Kaaba ;  and  snch  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  presence,  that 
miany  of  his  former  enemies,  and  among  others,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  his  disciples.  Soon 
after  this  success  he  began  his  first  foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he 
sent  to  the  B3rzantine  governor  of  Bosrah,  having  been  murdered  at 
Muta,  a  little  town  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  an  army  wu  sent  under  the 
command  of  Zeid,  the  freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult. 
The  Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain ;  but  the  command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of  Wolid,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Medina  laden  with  booty. 
This  success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  hia  truce  with  the  Meccans  ; 
diaregaiding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he  marched 
against  the  city  ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,  and  the 
prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers  from  involving  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The  Kaaba  became  the  pro[/> 
erty  of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  removed  from  this 
national  sanctuary ;  the  only  emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted 
to  remain,  was  the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aeioUte  which  tlie  Arabs 
had  venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  ths  reverence  for  which  was  too 
deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northem  Arabian  tribes  ;  ambassa- 
dors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  aide  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant KhoBsi,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussul- 
man ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  NajSshI  of  Abysjioia  held 
in  Arabia,  fallowed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  regarded 
as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  His  two  great  objects 
seemed  thus  to  be  effected  ;  Arabia  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  powers,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  na- 
tion'. A  second  expedition  against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  By- 
santine,  or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the  Roman  empire,  waa  crowned  with 
■access ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when 
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tliB  prophet  petfonned  Iub  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  his  foUowcrs 
■mounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thonsand  warriors,  independent  of 
women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  the  poison  which  Mohammed  had  taken 
bam  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah,  began  to  show  its  effects.  He  was  seized 
with  mortal  disease  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed  to  the  honse 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose  prudence  he  depended  for  con- 
cealing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure  of 
sickness.  On  the  Sth  of  June,  632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  about  "  to  take  hia  place  with  his  fellow-citizea  od 
hi^**  meaning  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no 
successor,  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali, 
the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nonmmed  the  heii 
of  his  power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beantifiil  step- 
daughter, F&tima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 

Skctioh  IV.— Early  ProgrtM  of  &t  Saraeeni. 

Thb  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  aAer  Mo 
bammed's  death,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
■accessor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary  tastes, 
and  ascetic  manners,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce  soldiery ; 
and  he  had  a  powerAil  enemy  in  Aye^a,  whom  he  bad  once  charged 
with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy  wa» 
decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Abd  Bekr,  the  father 
of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most  (aithful  followers. 

Abd  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khahph,  or  vicar,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having  superin- 
tended the  sepulture  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  kha- 
liph  sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  impostor,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to  found  a  aew  religion.  Moiaeilama 
and  tus  foltowera  were  exterminated  by  the  gallant  Khaled,  sumamed 
from  his  fiery  valor  "  the  sword  of  God,"  and  Islamism  was  thencefor- 
ward established  in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  empl<mnent  for  the  ener- 
getic spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abd  Bekr  prepared  to  invade 
the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  nad  fallen  into  a 
$tato  of  deplorable  weakness.  Osima,  the  son  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria, 
while  the  province  of  Irik,  the  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by 
Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ;  cir- 
culars announcing  the  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  phnci^ml  Arabian 
tribes  ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most 
numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a 
large  detachment  to  meet  the  euemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  slau^ter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at 
Gaza,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division,  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  Khalipb  invested  Amni  with  the  supreme  com* 
mand  of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah's  divisioa  to  Khaled. 
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The  tatter  made  himself  maater  of  the  cit^  of  Bosra,  and  after  gainjni 
several  other  adrantages  orer  the  Romans,  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  the  Muasulmaiw 
as  by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  AM  Bekr  felt  that  the  capture  of  so 
holy  a  city  would  give  inunense  strength  to  the  cause  of  Islto.  In 
his  celebrated  directions  to  his  generals  he  displays  great  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  well  as  much  political  wisdom  fiut  these  directions 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  (chap.  ix.  verse  4),  which  most 
commentators  have  regarded  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Saracens. 
A  reference  to  the  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  language  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  khaliph. 
When  the  army  was  assembled,  Abn  Bekr  addressed  the  chief  com- 
mander in  the  following  terms :  "  Tske  care,  Yezid-Abn-Abu  Sofian, 
to  treat  your  men  with  tenderness  and  lenity.  Consult  with  your  offi- 
cers on  all  pressing  occasions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  thiB  enemy 
with  bravery  and  resolution.  If  you  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  women,  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm-trees,  destroy 
not  the  fields  of  com.  Spare  all  fruit-trees,  slay  no  cattle  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  food.  Always  preserve  your  engagements 
inviolate  ;  spare  the  reUgious  persona  who  dwell  in  monasteries,  and 
injure  not  the  places  in  which  they  worship  God.  As  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  shave  their  crowns,  cleave  their 
sculls,  imlesB  they  embrace  Islamism,  or  pay  tribute." 

But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  to  which  sanctity  was  ascribed 
in  the  Mussulman  traditions ;  it  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  aAer 
viewing  the  lovely  and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  paradise 
designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fieiy  Khaled  re- 
cited this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  foUowers  as  he  led  them  before 
die  walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardor  for  the  aiege  to  a  fury  that  bor- 
dered OS  insanity. 

HeracliuB  sent  an  army  of  1 00,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of  Syria, 
but  the  imperialiats  were  thrice  routed;  sad  in  the  last  of  these  b^es 
more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field.  This  calamity  led  to  the 
fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was  atonned  by  Khaled,  just  ss  the 
Other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
generab  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were 
spared.  Abli  Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken 
(*.  D,  634) ;  his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he 

rited  the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the  scattered 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation  ;  he  did 
not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his 
victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the 
poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access;  no  petitioner  for  mercy  or  claim- 
ant of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence  ;  both  by  precept  and 
example  he  labored  to  muntain  the  republican  simphcity  bo  remarkable 
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In  the  euly  hixtorj  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  thougli  the  partisiiDS  of  All 
regard  biin  &s  a  nauiper,  Utay  etill  TSTereoce  hie  memory  on  account  of 
his  moderation  and  his  virtne. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  nnanimous  consent  of  the 
army.  Soon  siler  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of  &e  cap> 
ture  of  Damascus;  but  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yieldedto 
the  suggestions  of  petty  joalousy,  and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  from  Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  lecorer  Itik,  under  the  command 
of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high  reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, eagerly  sought  a  general  action  ;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  rain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the 
pbdns  of  Kadseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  days,  and 
Nided  in  the  almost  total  annihilatioa  of  the  Peraian  array,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated 
standard  of  Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith 
G&rah,  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs,  to  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadUi  of  fifteen,  enriched  with  jew- 
els of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  and  was 
broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained 
b^  the  "  aOns  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value.  "  1  will 
giro  any  qoantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a  little  white,"  was  an  ex- 
clamation made,  after  the  battle  was  over,  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who 
desired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  (a.  d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces, while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaden  with  fresh  bodies  of  en- 
thusiasts. The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought  at 
Narahend  (>.  d.  641).  Neman,  the  leader  of. the  Saracens,  attacked 
the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments  ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fiiry  of  the 
onslaught ;  the  Fenian  lines  were  completely  broken  ;  it  was  a  carnage 
rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  yean  Yezdijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on 
the  wild,"  probacted  a  faint  but  unyielding  resistance  ;  he  was  at  length 
slain  by  a  miller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  (a.  d.  €51).  Thus 
ended  the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and 
fiify  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation, 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardeshfr,  Shah-piir, 
and  Nnshirv^. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successfiil  in  Syria ;  Abn  Obeidah'a 
caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled,  and  rendered  victory  more 
secure,  though  less  rapid.  City  aAer  city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and 
the  army  which  Heraclius  sent  to  the  defence  of  lus  unfortunate  sub- 
jects was  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  battle  of  YermAk.  Inspired  by 
this  victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  seige  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four  months 
reduced  the  ganison  to  such  distress,  that  a  snrrsnder  waa  unavoidable. 
The  Khaliph  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Wy  city.  His  equipage  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  'he  simplicity 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  red  camel, 
with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle,  to  supply  hit 
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wants  during  th«  journey.  A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  ntensU  he 
brought  wiu  him ;  his  dress  was  of  camel's  nair,  coarse  and  torn ;  • 
single  slave  constituted  hie  attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  me  capitulation,  se- 
curing to  the  Christiana  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person,  property, 
aad  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  %  moderate  tribute,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  (a.  d.  637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khaliph 
inarched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversaUon  with  So- 
phronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  by  this  exhibition  of  confidence. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  re- 
fused to  pray  in  any  of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans 
should  take  advantage  of  his  example  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque. 
He  chose  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood 
for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  hia  name  ;  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the 
spot,  to  his  soldiers,  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  was  finally  taken 
by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of  hia  principal  offi- 
cers, embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Antioch  and  Cffisarea  were 
taken  with  less  difficulty  ;  the  emperor  Heraclius  fled  from  thh  province, 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the  Saracens 
con^leted  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured 
their  acquisiuons  by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia.  Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  AmnS,  and  subdued  without 
much  diflicul^.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  it 
was  finally  ta^en  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of  literature 
and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was 
assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.  d.  643).  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and 
a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldsa, 
Persia,  and  Egypt ;  taken  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles  ; 
destroyed  four  thousand  Chriatiaa  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soonnees, 
and  is  eqally  execrated  by  the  Sheeaha.  His  severity  and  simplicity, 
which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted  widi  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  had  bo  state  or  pomp,  he 
lived  in  a  mean  house  ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  preaching  or  pray- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in 
Uie  public  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  adminis- 
tered justice  to  all  comers,  directed  the  affairs  of  his  increasing  empire, 
and  received  ambassadors  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  east. 
To  him  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira;  before  his  reign 
they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars,  famines,  plagues, 
remarkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence,  would 
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sdnut  of  no  reBtraint,  and  the  immense  conquests  of  the  Ssrocens  hsd 
caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  in  the  seats  of  governmeat,  that 
cities  became  neaily  as  insecure  places  of  residence  as  the  open  coun- 
try. Omar  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  foi  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  he  also  instituted  pensions  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  boU 
diers  ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  firesh  plunder 
by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provis- 
ion which  Omar  made  for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new  kha- 
liph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-Affin,  whose  pliancy  of  dis- 
position appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation.  The  change 
of  their  soTcreign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Sara- 
cens. They  ceased  Co  limit  their  exertions  to  land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyih,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d. 
647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  penetrated  Into  Armenia 
and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisi- 
ion  :  it  yielded  to  Moawiy^  almost  without  a  struggle  ;  its  celet  rated 
Colossus  was  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
aundred  camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.  Othrasn'a  weakness 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian  army 
rerolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  discontents 
were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the  insurgents 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.  d.  €56).  The  Koran, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Immediately  afler  the  murder  of  Othman,  All,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  prophet,  was  proclaimed  Uialiph.  His  accession  was  dk« 
signal  for  disorders,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic 
empire.  Hia  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a 
revolt  in  Arabia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othman,  though  she 
had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiy^  headed  a  revolt  in 
Syria  ;  and  the  torbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority 
at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha, 
who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner. 
Ali  not  only  spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  « 
laige  pension. 

Moawiy^  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  afiected  xeal 
for  religion,  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  companlona  of 
the  prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  pro- 
cured the  support  of  maay  who  had  yielded  relnctandy  to  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  doffein,  on  the  vest- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  tbu  nine^  days  were  spent  in 
tmdecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyih,  fincUng  his  farces  rapidly 
diminishing,  adopted  the  following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Amni  ;  he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  pike,  and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  bota 
armies,  that  he  waa  willing  to  decide  all  difierences  by  this  sacred  cod«. 
Ah's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  ;  two  commissioneis  wero 
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chosen  lo  Tcgul&te  the  uticles  of  peace ;  and  Ajnrd,  who  appeared  « 
the  pan  of  Moawiy^,  contrived  to  have  his  friend  proclaimed  khaliph. 
The  war  waa  renewed,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  len^ 
some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca  and  began  to  discuss  the 
calamities  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  Islamism.  One  of  them  remarked 
that  no  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they 
had  jointly  and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and 
brought  religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate  Am- 
ru,  Moawiyiih,  and  Ali.  The  two  former  escaped ;  Ali  became  a  vic- 
tim (a.  s.  661),  and  Moawiyah,  without  much  resistance,  becamechief 
of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade  dynasty  of  khaliphs. 

There  is  a  tradition  ^at  Mohammed,  a  little  before  hie  last  illness, 
declared,  "  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  my 
death ;"  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  afUr  the  event,  it  was  singu- 
larly fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  All's  mem- 
ory is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in  states- 
manship to  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of 
the  khaJiphs.  His  mildaess,  placidity,  and  yielding  disposition,  which 
tendered  him  so  beloved  in  private  life,  were  however  fatal  to  him  in  an 
age  of  distraction  and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
long  afler  his  death  ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  sue- 
ceeding  khahphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
assassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with  great 
solemnity;  and  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  mese 
events  are  ao  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  suppose  tha 
bursts  of  grief  they  witness,  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had  been 
suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military  spirit  of  tha 
Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt  furnished  an  excel- 
lent key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  A&ica.  Thrice  the  Saracens 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  cree^l  of  Mohammed  was  extended  through  northern  Africa  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  (a. 
D.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  the  straits,  and, 
aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Asturian  mount- 
ains. Not  content  with  thia  success,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire ;  they  even  meditated 
a  plan  of  conquest,  which  would  have  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their 
yoke ;  they  proposed  to  conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then 
descending  the  Danube  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
they  had  already  twice  assailed.  The  valor  of  Charles  Martet,  who 
completely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memorable  battle,  that  lasted 
seven  days  (a.  d.  732],  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
His  grandson,  Charlemagne,  drove  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebio ;  and 
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ikODgh  diey  aidiseqaently  recoTersd  their  Spanisli  provinceB,  ihey  wars 
forced  to  respect  \he  Pyrenees  aa  the  bulwark  of  ChriBtendom. 

The  revolutiott  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the  descendant! 
of  Moawiyih  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to 
the  diamemberment  of  the  empire.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abbas, 
had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  par^  to  rapport  the  rights  of  his 
bonse^  and  &om  lus  obscnxe  residence  in  Syria,  sent  emissaries  into  the 
reniotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  secure  partisans  for  an  approaching 
sttug^fl.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  lus  son,  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to 
his  inflnence  and  bis  claims  ;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative 
of  his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first 
time  raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the 
colors  chosen  as  their  cognizance  ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the 
Abbassides,  white  of  the  Ommisdes,  and  green  of  the  Fatimites,  who 
daimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fstima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet  and  the  wife  of  Ali.  Abiil  Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saffah, 
or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the 
rirer  Jab,  aud  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  die  princes 
of  his  family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the 
yhaliphu  Irom  Moawiyih  downward,  burned  their  mouldering  contents 
and  Bcaitered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
after  their  submission,  under  what  they  beUeTed  the  safe  protection  of 
Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governor, 
a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself  be* 
fore  Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads,  and 
pointiog  out  the  dangers  to  which  their  existence  exposed  the  house  of 
Abbas.  "  God  has  cast  them  down,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why  dost  not 
tbod  trample  upon  them  V 

This  atiominablB  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abd^ah  gave 
die  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  already  prepared,  and 
ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  pres- 
ence. When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piled  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of 
his  guests,  ascended  ihu  horrible  platform,  and  there  diey  revelled  in  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the  groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rahman,  the  yomigest  son  of  the  late  khalipb,  alone  escaped 
ftma  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
adventures,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Moawiy^,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrisaites  of  Mauri- 
lauia,  and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa.  Bagdad, 
founded  by  AJmansiir,  became  the  capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 
The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of  science,  literature, 
■nd  the  arts,  especially  Harun-al-Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian 
Nighia,  and  hia  son  Al  Mamdn.     The  love  of  learning  spread  from  Bag- 
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dad  mU>  the  other  Saracenic  countries ;  the  Ommiade  khaliphs  ibanded 
Beveral  luiveraities  in  Spain,  the  Fatdimtee  established  schools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mabommedan  nations  were  distinguished  foi  their  attainments 
in  physical  science,  while  Europe  remained  Bunk  in  barbBjism.  The 
Saracenic  empire  gradually  passed  from  splendor  into  weakness  ;  the 
.  Tuikiah  mercenaries  employed  by  the  bter  khaliphs  became  the  mas- 
ters of  their  sorereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  lule. 
was  finally  abolished  (a.  d.  1298). 
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CHAPTER  III.      , 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Sbctior  J.— The  Life  of  Charlemigae. 

When  the  last  of  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  was  lelbroned  \<f 
Pepin,  Fiance,  by  being  brought  into  close  connexion  wi.h  the  See  of 
Rome,  became  the  most  prominent  state  in  Europe,  and  the  foundatiun 
was  laid  for  the  system  of  policy  Thich  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe, 
1^  the  anion  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  with  the  most  extea- 
sive  civil  power.  Many  ciTcamstances  had  preriously  conspired  in 
gire  the  popes,  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  called  from  an  unknown 
period,  great  and  commanding  anthority  over  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West.  Among  the  most  intluentid,  was  the  extreragant  claim  to 
the  ancient  sway  of  the  Cassars,  grarely  urged  by  the  Byzantine  empi>- 
rors,  when  they  had  neither  means  nor  ability  to  support  their  pieten 
siona.  Wearied  by  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the  Gieeke,  the  Italians 
supported  the  papal  power  aa  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial,  and  were 
eager  to  have  the  bishop  of  Rome  recognised  aa  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  prerent  the  title  from  being  usurped  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stsntinople.  The  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  swnething  more  than  a  mere  form :  it  was  a  ratification  of 
his  claims  by  the  only  authority  that  was  respected  by  the  nations  of 
western  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  military  aid  to  the  popes,  in 
their  wars  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself  the 
chimpion  of  the  church.  The  French  king  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy  to  his  youthful  son,  Karl,  better  known 
by  bis  French  name,  Charlemagne.  The  prince,  thus  early  brought 
into  public  life,  displayed  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  both  as  a  general 
and  a  statesman ;  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  ^e  subjugation  of 
Aquitaine,  and  deservedly  <Atained  the  fame  of  adding  that  fine  proHnce 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition ;  pursuing  the  pemiGiotu 
policy  which  had  already  proved  so  destructive  to  the  preceding  dynas- 
hr,  he  divided  his  dominions,  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman 
Their  mutual  jealousies  woijd  have  exploded  in  civil  war,  but  for  tha 
judicious  interference  of  their  mothei  Bertha.  At  length  Carloman 
died  Buddenly ;  hia  wife  and  children  fled  to  the  Lombards,  his  subjecta, 
with  one  accord,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  sovereign,  and 
thus  the  French  monarchy  was  again  reunited  under  a  single  head. 
The  protection  granted  to  the  family  of  Carloman  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  hostility  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Lombard  king  Desid 
erius  ;  Cluiilemagne  had  married,  and  afterward  repudiated,  that  men- 
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arch's  daughter;  Deaiderius  menaced  war,  but  had  not  the  means  ot 
executing  his  threats  ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  hia  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  were  still  sunk  in  idolatry : 
ihey  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Christian  Franks, 
and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  iheir  idol- 
atry ;  irritated  by  hia  reproaches,  they  expelled  him  from  their  country 
burned  the  church  erected  al  Daventer,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The 
general  convocation  of  the  Franks,  called  from  the  time  of  meeting  the 
Champ  de  Mai',  was  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles ;  ila  members  regarded  the  massacre  at  Daventer  as 
a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxons.  As  the 
asaembly  of  the  Champ  de  Ma'i  waa  at  once  a  convention  of  the  estates 
and  a  review  of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  army  was  in  im- 
mediate readiness :  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine,  captured  their 
principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol,  and  compelled  them 
to  give  hostages  for  theii  future  good  conduct.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
turned home,  when  he  was  summoned  into  Italy,  to  rescue  the  pope 
'  from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who,  enraged  at  the  puutitT'a  refusal  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Rome.  Like  Hannibal  In  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  lAodern  times, 
Charlemagne  forced  a  paaai^e  over  the  Alps,  and  was  actually  de- 
scending Irom  the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having 
commenced  his  march.  Deaiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 
the  Franks  in  the  deGIes,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year'a  siege  :  during  the  interval, 
Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  hia  return  to  his  camp  Pavia 
surrendered,  Desiderius  and  hia  queen  were  confined  in  separate  mon- 
asteries, and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  Saxons  and  Lombards  made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  shake  off 
ue  yoke,  but  their  insurrections  were  easily  suppressed  ;  while,  how- 
ever, alarming  discontents  prevailed  in  both  nations,  Charlemagne 
was  involved  in  a  new  and  perilous  war.  A  Saracenic  prince  sought 
refuge  in  the  French  court,  and  persuaded  the  monarch  lo  lead  an  army 
over  the  Pyrenees.  The  frontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing 
to  the  disputes, thatdivided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  decbive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragoaaa,  but  before  he 
could  complete  his  conquest,  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Saxons.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return, 
by  the  Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvallea,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. The  celebrated  valley  of  Roncesvalles  ia  the  line  of  comma- 
nicatioa  between  France  and  Navarre  ;  the  road  through  it  is  nigged 
and  tortuous,  with  narrow  gorges  between  steep  mountains.  While  the 
Franks  were  toiling  through  these  defiles,  the  Gascons  and  Navarrese 
rormed  ambuscades  an  the  summits  of  the  mountains  concealed  bv  the 
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thkck  foi<3«it8  with  which  they  abound.  Afler  the  greater  part  of  th« 
aimy  had  passed,  the  mountaineers  suddenly  rushed  down  the  steeps, 
fell  upon  the  rear-gua.rd,  and  the  divieionB  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  baggage.  The  Fianks  were  surprised  but  not  diabeutened ;  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  vainly  tried  to  cut  their  way  to  the 
main  body;  but  the  assailants  had  the  advantage  of  a  light  equipment 
and  a  farorable  posidon  ;  the  whole  of  [be  rear-guard  was  cut  off,  and 
the  baggage  plundered  before  Charlemagne  knew  that  they  were  en- 
dangered ;  and  the  mountaineers  disappeared  bo  rapidly  with  their 
booty  that  all  pursuit  was  unavailing.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
Talles,  which  has  been  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by 
writers  of  romance. 

But  though  the  legendary  account  of  Bonce^vallea  contains  a  very 
small  portion  of  truth,  it  is  not  devoid  of  historical  importance,  because 
there  never  was  a  history  which  possessed  wider  influence  than  this  ro- 
mantic tale.  It  was  by  singing  the  song  of  Roland  that  the  Normans 
were  encouraged  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  French  inspired  to 
iheir  most  glorious  deeds.  We  must  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the 
&acient  tradition. 

According  to  the  legend,  Charlemagne,  in  a  war  which  lasted  more 
than  seven  years,  had  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The 
Moorish  monarch,  whom  the  romancers  are  pleased  to  designate  Mar- 
siles,  in  dread  of  total  ruin  held  a  council  of  his  principal  emirs  and 
nobles,  who  unanimously  recommended  him  to  conciliate  Charles  by 
immediate  s<U>missioa.  A  Saracen  ambassador,  with  the  usual  incon- 
sistency of  romuice,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  close  to  the  Spanish 
march^,  and  he  addressed  the  monarch  in  the  following  words :  "  Ood 
protect  yon !  Behold  here  are  presents  which  my  master  sends  ;  and  he 
engages  if  you  withdraw  Irom  Spain  to  come  and  do  you  homage  at 
Aix-la-Chapelie." 

Charlemagne  summoned  his  twelve  paladins  to  council,  to  deliberate 
on  this  offer.  Roland  strenuously  opposed  entering  into  any  term's  with 
an  infidel,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
dominion  of  the  crescent,  and  place  it  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Two  of  tiio  paladins,  however,  Ganelon  and  the  duke  Naimes,  main- 
ttioed  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rulea  oi'  chivalry  to  refuse  grace  to  a 
conquered  enemy.  Charlemagne,  who  in  the  romances  is  represented 
as  a  perfect  model  of  knightly  courtesy,  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  inquired  which  of  his  peers  would  undertake  to 
return  with  the  ambassador,  and  bear  back  a  suitable  reply  to  the  king 
Marsiles.  Ganelon  proffered  his  services,  but  Roland  contemptuously 
declared  him  imfit  for  such  a  duty,  and  offered  himself  in  his  stead. 

A  warm  debate  arose  in  the  couucil ;  Ganelon,  irritated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  Roland  treated  his  pretensions,  and  indignant  at  some  im- 
putations on  his  fidehty  and  courage,  said  an^ily  to  his  rival,  "  Take 
care  that  some  mischief  does  not  overtake  you."  Roland,  among  whose 
virtuous  qualities  moderation  can  not  be  enumerated,  rephed,  "  Go  lo, 
you  speak  Uke  a  fool !  We  want  men  of  sense  to  carry  our  messages ; 
if  the  emperor  pleases,  I  will  go  in  your  place."  In  great  irritation 
Oanelon  replied,  "  Charles  is  commander  here ;  I  submit  myself  to  his 
wiU."     At  theso  words  Roland  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  ■ 
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but  thia  act  i{  ducourtesy  bo  offended  tlie  rest  of  the  paladins,  that 
with  one  voice  they  recommended  Ganelon  as  the  most  suitable  ainbaiH 
sadoi  to  be  sent  to  Marsiles. 

The  Saracenic  ambassador  had  receiTed  private  inrormation  of  the 
angry  discnsaion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  council.  As 
he  relumed  to  his  court,  he  took  ereiy  opportunity  of  reminding  Gane- 
lon of  the  insult  he  had  received,  and  though  he  did  not  iinmediately  suc- 
ceed, he  certainly  weakened  the  paladin's  loyalty,  and  led  him  secretly 
to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  of  obtaiuing  revenge  by  means  of  trea- 
son. At  his  first  interview  with  Marsiles,  he  maintained  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  French  chevalier.  "  Charles  is  now  old,"  said  the  Moorish 
monarch,  "  he  must  be  close  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  does  he  not 
diink  of  taking  some  repose?"  Ganelon  firmly  replied,  "No!  no! 
Charles  is  ever  poweriul ;  so  long  as  he  has  round  him  ihe  twelve  peers 
af  France,  but  particularly  Oliver  and  Roland,  Charles  need  not  fear  a 
living  man."  Subsequent  conversations,  however,  enabled  the  Moorish 
monarch  to  work  upon  Ganelon's  cupidity,  and  his  jealousy  of  Roland, 
so  efTectu^lly,  that  he  agreed  to  supply  him  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Roncesralles,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Ganelon  returned  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  informed  the  emperor 
that  Marsiles  had  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  tribute. 
Charles  immediatsly  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  return  to  France  , 
he  took  the  command  of  the  van  in  person ;  the  rear-guard  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  baggage  and  plunder,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
through  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles. 

In  the  meantime  Marsiles  had  collected  an  immense  army,  consisting 
not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Bar- 
baiy,  Morocco,  and  the  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  According 
to  Uie  instructions  of  Ganelon,  he  sent  large  detachments  of  his  men  to 
occupy  the  woods  and  mountains  wliich  overhung  "  the  gloomy  Ronces- 
valles' strait." 

When  the  ChristiaDs  were  involved  in  the  pass,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  at  the  same  moment,  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Oliver  clam- 
bered up  a  tree  in  order  to  discover  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Per 
ceiving  that  their  hosts  were  vastly  superior  to  the  French,  he  called 
out  to  Roland,  "  Brother  in  arms !  the  pagans  are  very  numerous,  and 
wo  Christians  are  few  ;  if  you  sounded  your  horn  the  emperor  Charles 
would  bring  us  succor,"  Roland  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  my  lineage 
should  be  dishonored  by  such  a  deed !  I  will  strike  with  my  good 
sword  Durandel ;  and  the  pagans  falling  beneath  my  blows,  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  led  hither  by  their  evil  fate."  "  Sound  your  horn, 
companion  in  arms !"  reiterated  Oliver ;  "  the  enemies  hem  us  in  on 
every  side."  "  No !"  repeated  Roland,  our  Franks  are  gallant  warriors  ; 
they  will  strike  heavy  blows,  and  cut  through  the  host  of  the  foul  pay> 
nim  "  He  then  prepared  his  troops  for  action.  Archbishop  Turpin, 
perceiving  that  the  fight  would  be  desperate  and  bloody,  commanded  all 
the  soldiers  to  kneel,  and  join  in  a  general  confession  of  faith,  afloi 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them  absolution,  and  his  episcopal  benedic- 
tion. 

The  Chmtians  made  a  gallant  defence;  but  numbers  finally  tri' 
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ran,  tied  over  Tslor.  "  Down  went  many  a  noble  c'leat ;  cloren  waa 
maiiy  a  plumed  liebnei.  The  lances  vere  shirered  in  the  grasp  of 
Chnotendom's  knigfats,  and  the  swoida  dropped  from  their  wearied 
arms."  Turpin,  Oliver,  and  Roland,  still  Burrived,  and  faintly  main- 
tained the  fight.  At  length,  Roland  taming  to  Oliver,  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  somid  my  horn,  Charles  will  hear  ns,  and  we  may  yet  hope  again 
to  see  our  b«Ioved  Prance."  "Oh!  shame  and  disgrace,"  answered 
Oliver, "  why  did  yon  not  sound  when  first  I  asked  you  t  The  best  war- 
tiora  of  Pruice  have  been  sacrificed  to  yotir  temerity ;  we  must  die 
with  them !"  Tm^in,  however,  insisted  Uiat  the  horn  shonid  be  blown 
as  s  signal  to  the  emperor ;  and  Roland  blew  such  a  blaat,  that  the 
blood  sported  from  his  mouth,  and  his  wounds,  opened  afresh,  poured 
ibnh  tOTiesla.  Charles,  though  thirty  leagues  distant,  heard  the  sound, 
and  said,  "  Onr  men  are  eng^ed  at  disadvantage  ;  we  must  haste  to 
their  assistance."  "  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  the  jaitor  GanetoiT. 
and  dissuaded  the  emperor.  Roland  once  more,  with  his  dying  breath, 
nmg  a  wailing  blast  from  the  bom.  Charles  knew  the  character  of  the 
sound.  **  Evil  has  come  upon  ns,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  those  are  the  dy- 
ing notes  of  my  nephew  Roland  !"  He  hastily  returned  to  Roacesval- 
les  ;  but  Roland,  and  all  his  companions,  lay  dead  upon  the  plain,  and 
■he  emperor  could  only  honor  their  corpses  with  ChnstiEin  burial. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  old  romance,  on  which  the  song 
of  Remand  is  foonded.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  narradve  was  received  as  sa  historical  fact;  and  when  John,  king 
of  France,  a  little  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Poicliers,  reproached  his 
nobles  that  there  were  no  Rolands  to  be  found  in  his  army,  an  aged 
knight  replied,  "  Sira,  Rolands  would  not  be  wanting,  if  we  could  find 
a  Charlemagne." 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  which  recalled  Charlemagne  from 
Spain,  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  Witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Attila.  Witikind,  prince  of  Westpludia,  was  the  leader  of  this  dan- 
gerous KvOlt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one  great  national 
confederacy,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  was  at  length  inetrieva- 
bly  routed,  and  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  became  a  Christian.  Sev- 
eral minor  rerolis  in  his  extensive  dominions  troubled  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them  all,  and  secured  the  tranquiUity  of 
Germany,  both  by  subduing  the  Saxons,  and  destroying  the  last  rem- 
nant  of  the  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brief 
intervals  of  tranquillity  were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  extending 
the  blessings  of  civilization  to  his  subjects,  by  establishing  schools, 
and  patronising  science  and  literaCure.  In  these  labors  he  was  assisted 
by  Alcutn,  an  English  monk,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his 
age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at  this  time,  that 
embassies  came  to  the  conrt  from  the  most  distant  contemporary  sovw- 
eigns.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  sent  from  the  renowned  Hariin« 
er-Rashfd,  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were 
■ome  beautiful  pieces  of  clock-work,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
ahnost  miracnlous  in  western  Europe,  whero  the  mechanical  arts  were 
ctill  in  their  infancy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  ^rW  Charlemagne  was  alarmed  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  enemy  on  the  coasts  of  France,  whose  incDT- 
sions,  though  repelled,  filled  the  monarch's  prescient  mind  with  aad 
bodings  of  future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
pirates,  from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plun- 
der was  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  that  their 
idolatrous  brethren,  the  Saxons,  had  endured.  At  their  first  lauding  in 
France,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on 
die  news  of  the  dreaded  king's  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their  de- 
parting ships  without  exultation  i  he  burst  into  tears,*  and  predicted 
that  these  "  sea-kings"  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge  to  southern 
Europe. 

Probably  about  the  saAie  time  that  Charles  was  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  had  learned 
to  dread  during  his  expeditions  into  the  north  of  Germany,  three  ships 
of  a  similar  ^aracter  to  those  described,  entered  one  of  the  harbors 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  aftei 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  southern  pari 
of  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Angle- Land,  or  England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  aa  in 
France.  The  Saxon  graf,  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  proceeded  to 
the  shore  to  inquire  who  Uiese  strangers  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked  him  and  his  escort 
without  provocation,  slew  them  on  tthe  spot,  pillaged  the  neighboring 
houses,  and  then  returned  to  their  vessels.  Some  time  elapsMl  before 
it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans, 
names  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to 
form  a  terrible  familiarity. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans,  Charlemagne  was  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum,  and 
to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both 
enterprises,  and  the  grateful  pontiff  solemnly  crowned  hia  benefactor 
EHPxaoa  ov  the  Wbst.  A  project  was  soon  aiVer  formed  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  ancient  Roman  empire,  by  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the 
Byzantine  empress,  Irene,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  factions  of 
Constantinople ;  the  degraded  Greeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
vigorous  administration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  Empire, 

Charlemagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equally  between  his 
three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were  ir 
progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became  sole  heir 
to  Uie  empire.  Hia  claims  were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national 
assembly  of  the  Frank  nobiliiy,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  soon  after  which, 
the  emperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  universally 
lamented  throughout  his  extensive  dominions. 

*  The  monlt  of  St.  Gall  tells  hb,  that  when  Chailemagne  wu  uked  the  causa 
of  theae  tears,  he  replied,  "  Mjr  fsilhlUl  friends,  do  yoa  inquire  why  I  weep  thn* 
bitterly  J  Asroredly  it  u  not  that  I  dread  any  annoyance  to  myaelf  from  the  pi- 
racy (H  thote  wretches  ;  bat  I  am  deeply  affected  to  find  that  they  have  dared  te 
visit  these  e«asls  even  in  my  lifetime;  and  violent  grief  overwhelma  me,  when  I 
look  forward  to  the  evila  they  will  inflict  on  my  snluects." 
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Smtiok  II. — Dedhu  and  Fail  of  Ike  Carlomngian  Dyntaty. 

The  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended  from 
the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Raab  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
dntchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Eyder,  which 
aqtaraled  the  Gennanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinarian  hordes,  nr,  as 
they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans.  It 
ccmsequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,  a  great  portion  of  Spain  aud 
Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern  Germany,  with  a  consid- 
ec^le  part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No  other  European  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the  monarchies  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  w«re  not  yet  founded ;  Eng< 
land  was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy;  the  Saracenic  empire  .n 
Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling  into  existence  \  finally,  the  By 
lantine  empire  was  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued 
existence  only  to  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabs, 
tAer  the  seat  of  the  Khaliphate  was  remoTed  to  Bagdad.  But  the  con- 
titkuatioa  of  an  empire  including  so  many  natiooa  essentially  different 
in  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sov- 
ereign. Louis  the  Debonnsire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
wes  deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess ;  foolish, 
weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself  beloved,  and  he 
Med  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen,  Her- 
meagaida,  Louis  sanctioned  ibe  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and 
forced  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical 
Kmsnre,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in 
temporal  affairs.  These  crimes  had  scarcely  been  committed  when 
Loms  became  the  victim  of  remorse.  Unable  to  stifle  the  reproaches 
t£  conscience,  he  appeared  before  the  general  assembly  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  publicly  confessed  that  he  had  been  deeply  criminal  in  con- 
senting 10  the  murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  lus  brothers  to  enter 
leligious  orders ;  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  present,  solicited 
the  ud  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a  solemn  penance.  This 
strange  scene  rendered  Louis  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
■onw  doubted  his  sincerity,  others  questioned  his  motives,  but  all 
believed  this  public  confession  a  needless  sacrifice  of  the  royal 
dignity. 

Louis  chose  for  his  second  wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
count.  His  three  sons  were  indignant  at  a  marriage  which  threatened 
to  produce  new  sharers  in  their  inhnritance,  but  nearly  four  years 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  em- 
press gave  birth  to  a  child,  afterward  known  as  Charies  the  Bald,  who 
was  popidarly  said  (o  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favorite,  Bernard, 
count  of  Barcelooa.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father 
■0  dismiss  his  ministers  and  divorce  hn  wife.  Afler  a  desultory  war 
Louis  prevailed  over  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cam- 
pacing  broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
glmons  life.     The  seeds  of  discord  were  thickly  sown  during  his  lifoi 
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thev  weTe  forced  into  matnritjr  after  his  deftth  hy  his  unwise  distribntioB 
or  his  doniiiiions  between  his  three  sons. 

Scaicely  had  Louis  been  laid  in  the  grave,  when  his  sons  Louis  the 
Gerniaoic  and  Charles  the  Bald  took  up  arras  against  theii  elder 
brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at  Fontenay, 
which  proved  f^al  to  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank  nobility  (a.  d. 
841).  After  a  desultory  war,  the  brothers  finally  agreed  on  a  partition 
of  the  empire,  by  which  Lothaire  obtained  Italy,  and  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  France ;  Louis  received  his  father's  Germanic  dominions ; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west  of  the 
Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  together  with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.  d.  643). 
Thus  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  properly  so  csJed,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Franks 
were  Germans  in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of  Charlemagne ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  under 
Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.  d.  884),  but 
he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitable  ; 
from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  origin  less  to  ^e  disputes  that  con- 
vulsed the  Cailovingisn  family  than  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nc^les,  which  bad  been  increasing  rapidly  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  titles  of  duke  and  count  were  not  in  that  age  merely 
honorary ;  they  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested,  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  police  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of 
the  revenue.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  union  of  such  different  and  im- 
portant deportments  of  government  in  a  single  person  raust  necessaiily 
have  been  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambi- 
tious nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavored  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great  dutchiea 
into  several  counties ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  bis  posterity,  rival 
competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful  feudatories,  offered  the 
restored  dutchies  as  temptmg  bribes,  and  further  weakened  themselves 
^  ali<>nating  the  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  church 
Taking  advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  contrived  to 
make  ^eir  dignities  beiedilary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not 
only  sanctioned  by  Charles  the  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  fiefs  (a.  d. 
877),  in  a  parliament  held  at  Chierai,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  principle  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  ue 
foun&tion  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous  wan 
between  rival  nobles  which  convulsed  all  central  and  southwestern 
Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Christisnity 
was  viewed  by  their  brethren  of  the  north  as  an  act  of  treason  agoinal 
the  national  religion  of  Germany,  and  their  iiidignation  was  still  farther 
exasperated,  by  the  tales  of  wrong  and  suffering  related  by  the  crowds 
of  idolatrous  Saxons,  who  fied  to  &e  isles  of  the  Bsltit.  from  the  merci- 
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lesB  psTsecodons  of  Chailenugne.  The  nmritime  Teutones  from  the 
•arliest  &ges  weie  diatinguiahed  b^  their  hardihood,  their  ardent  pasaioa 
for  sdventnre,  and  theii  contempt  of  death.  They  navigated  the  dangeroui 
seas  of  the  north  with  more  coui&ge  and  freediKn,  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  exhibited  in  the  Meditenanean ;  they  did  not  despair  when  they 
lost  ught  of  land ;  they  did  not  come  to  anchor  when  clouds  obscured  the 
stars.  On  board  every  vessel  there  was  a  cast  of  hawks  or  ravens,  and 
when  the  adventurers  were  uncenun  in  what  direction  the  land  lay,  they 
letlooseoneofthe  birds,  knowing  thai  he  would  make  with  instinctive  sa- 
^ci^  for  the  nearest  coast,  and  by  hia  flight  they  steered  their  course. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Normans  became  formidable 
as  pirates  to  western  Europe :  they  particularly  jifested  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  France.  Their  leaders  assumed  tie  proud  title  of  sea- 
kings,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  deck  of 
a  sing'Ie  vessel,  and  all  superiority  was  at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was 
over.  A  sea-king  had  only  to  announce  hia  intention  of  undertaking  some 
bnccaaeering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
jooth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  his  associates.  Whither  the 
adventuTons  sea-king  would  steer,  provided  that  there  appeared  a 
reasonable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  and  his  associates.  They  efiected  a  lauding  when  least  expected  i 
no  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex,  the  fate  of  &ose  who  submitted  or 
resisted  was  alike,  but  the  special  objects  of  their  vengesnce  were  the 
clergy  and  the  churches,  because  Uiey  regarded  themselves  as  the 
avengers  of  the  insults  offered  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with 
which  Christian  sovereigns  afflicted  their  worshippers  in  their  domin- 
ions. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  the  chsracter  of  an  ancient  sea-king 
with  BO  much  poetic  force  and  historic  truth,  diat  the  extract  will  su* 
peraede  the  necessity  of  further  descrq)tion. 

"  Coimt  WitOdml  came  cf  a  regal  (train. 

And  roved  witb  his  Norsemen  die  laad  and  the  maia; 

Wo  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted  I  for  there 

Wu  Bhedding  of  blood  asd  rending  of  hair, 

Rape  of  maiden  uiil  tl^tigbter  of  priest, 

Oatheriag  of  ravens  and  wolvei  to  the  feast  I 

When  he  lioisted  his  standard  black, 

Befora  him  was  battle,  belund  him  wraeh  ■ 

And  he  bomed  the  ehwchet,  that  heathen  Dane, 

To  light  his  band  to  theii  bu-ki  again. 

On  Eria's  shores  ins  his  oatrage  known. 

The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown; 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  ttOl 

His  pirates  had  forsTed  on  Scottish  hill; 

Bat  Dpon  meirr  England's  eoa^t. 

More  freqnent  he  ssiled,  for  he  won  the  most. 

60  far  and  wide  hia  ravage  thev  knew. 

If  a  sail  bnt  gleamed  white  'gainst  Iha  welltin  bine 

Tminpel  and  bogles  to  arms  did  call, 

Borghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall ; 

Peasants  fled  inland  liis  fury  to  scape, 

Beaeons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape; 

Bells  were  tolled  out,  and  aye  as  they  rang 

Fearfn]  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  song, 

'  Save  ns,  St.  Mary,  ttoia  flood  and  from  &K, 

From  famine  and  peat,  and  Count  Witikind's  Irs.' ' 
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Thieny  has  collected  the  priDcinal  characteristics  of  a  sea-Ung  fioxii 
the  Icelandic  sagas.  "  He  could  govern  a  vessel  as  the  good  rider 
manages  his  horse,  nmuing  over  the  oais  while  they  were  in  motion. 
He  would  throw  three  javelins  to  the  mast-head  and  catch  them  alter- 
nately in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  Equal  under  such  a  chief, 
supporting  lightly  their  Toluntary  submissioa,  and  the  weight  of  their 
coat-of-mail,  which  they  promised  themselves  would  soon  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the  pirates  held  their  course  gayty,  as  ibeir 
old  songs  express  it,  along  the  track  of  the  swans.  OI\en  were  their 
fragile  barks  wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  north  sea-storm,  ollen  did 
the  rallying  sign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increased  the 
cares  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at 
the  wind  and  waves  from  which  they  had  escaped  unhurt.  Their  sonp 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was  :~^ 


Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  these  for- 
midable pirates  is  derived  from  the  sagas,  or  songs  of  die  Skalds  ;  these 
singular  compositions  are  unlike  any  other  form  of  literature,  they  are 
records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  ia 
taken  of  historical  events,  and  no  regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skalds,  or  barda,  were  more  honored  by  the  Scandinavians  than 
their  priests  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  sacer- 
dotal caste,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided  themselves  on  de- 
fying the  gads  themselves ;  thus  Gauthakor,  when  asked  his  religion, 
by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
countrymen,  replied :  "  My  brothers  in  arms  and  I  are  neither  Chris- 
tians nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  our  strength 
to  vanquish  out  enetnies,  and  those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient."  So 
far  was  the  character  of  a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful, 
that  it  waa  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only 
accorded  to  those  who  had  given  distingui^ed  proofs  both  of  theii 
bravery  in  battle  and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  ancient  law  enacted, 
that  a  man  in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single 
enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  basd  of  champions, 
called  Kempe  ;  warriors  pledged  to  the  personal  service  of  their  chief, 
and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  arose  from  the  performance  of 
some  exploit,  which  common  fame,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might 
spread  over  the  north. 

Each  sea-king  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  own 
champions,  and  fame  was  assigned  to  him  whose  regulations  were  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Half,  and  Hiorolf,  the 
sons  of  a  Norwegian  king,  both  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  adven- 
ture, or,  in  plain  terms,  to  piracy. 

Hiorolf  collected  a  great  number  for  ships,  which  he  manned  wiA 
Tolunteers  of  every  kind  both  of  serfs  and  freemen ;  he  was  defeated  ir, 
alt  his  expeditions.  On  the  other  hand  his  brother  Half  had  only  one 
■hip,  but  his  crew  were  all  picked  men.    They  were  u  first  bvt  twenty 
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tbree  in  number,  all  descended  from  kings ;  the  troop  was  subsequently 
increased  to  sixty. 

To  obtain  amission  into  the  company,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
champion  should  lifl  up  a  large  stone  which  lay  in  the  front  of  HalTs 
residence,  and  which  could  not  be  moved  by  die  force  of  twelve  or- 
dinaiy  men.  These  champions  were  forbidden  to  take  women  and 
children,  to  seek  a  refuge  during  a  tempest,  or  to  dress  their  wounds 
before  the  battle  was  ended.  Eighteen  years  HalPs  band  carried  ter- 
lur  to  all  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  Finally,  when  the  soa-king 
was  leluming  to  enjoy  the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  hia  vessel,  over- 
laden with  plunder,  appeared  on  the  point  of  sinking  within  sight  of  the 
Norwegian  shore.  The  brave  crew  immediately  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  should  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  their  chief  and  the  cargo ;  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  instantly 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  shora,  while  the  vessel  relieved  of  the 
weight  reached  the  harbor  in  safety. 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  the  Malays  in  Java,  were  seized  with 
a  kind  of  phrensy,  either  arising  from  an  excited  imagination,  or  from  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  state  they  were  called  "  berserker,'' 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  eagas.  While  imder  the  influence 
of  this  madness,  the  champions  committed  the  wildest  extravagances  ; 
they  danced  about,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
friends  and  foes,  destroyed  their  own  property,  and  like  the  mad  Orlando 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees. 
Sivald,  king  of  Sweden,  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  berserker; 
when  the  fit  was  on  them  they  used  to  swallow  burning  coals  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire.  They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan, 
whom  Sivald  had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  im- 
patient of  the  extraragancea  of  the  frantic  princes.  Halfdan  had  a 
contest  with  abother  berserker,  named  Hartben,  who  came  to  attack 
him  accompanied  by  twelve  champions.  Hartben  was  a  formidable 
pirate,  but  when  the  fit  was  on  him  it  was  as  much  as  his  twelve  com- 
panions could  do  to  prevent  him  devastating  everything  around  him. 
Halfdin  challenged  the  pirate  and  his  entire  crew.  Such  an  insult  so 
inflamed  Hartben,  that  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  phrensy 
dm^g  which  he  killed  six  of  his  companions  ;  he  rushed  against  the 
king  with  the  lemaiuing  six,  but  the  pirates  were  slain,  by  tHe  irresist- 
ible blows  of  the  mace  of  Halfdan. 

The  sons  of  Amgrim,  king  of  Helegoland,  the  most  celebrated  pirates 
of  their  age,  are  described  as  suffering  severely  from  the  berstrk  mad- 
ness ;  when  under  its  infiuence  they  slaughtered  their  crews  and  de- 
Btroyed  their  shipping:  sometimes  ihey  lauded  on  desert  places  and 
vented  their  fury  on  the  stocks  and  stones.  AAer  the  fit  was  over  they 
lay  quite  senseless  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

A  sea-king  rarely  condescended  to  the  blandishments  of  courtship. 
If  he  heard  of  any  noble  or  royal  damsel  celebrated  for  beauty,  he  a( 
once  demanded  her  bom  her  father,  and  if  refused,  equipped  a  vessel 
to  take  her  away  by  force.  He  generally  brought  away,  if  success- 
fbl,  her  dowry  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  could  boast  of  a  double 
victory. 

A  Swedish  pirate  named  Gunnar,  having  heard  the  Skalda  celebrats 
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the  charms  of  Moalda,  a  Norwegian  priacesa,  tent  to  her  father  R«g- 
nald  a  peremptoiy  demand  for  the  fair  lady's  haiid.  Regnald  rejecttid 
such  a  suitor  with  scorn,  but  aware  of  the  consequeoces  of  a  refusal, 
he  made  instant  piepantiona  for  defence.  Before  marching  against 
the  pirates,  he  had  a  cavern  hollowed  out  iu  the  mouniains,  within 
which  he  conc^ed  the  princess  and  his  choic^t  treasures,  leaving  hei 
ft  proper  supply  of  provisions.  Scarcely  were  his  arrangements  com- 
pleted than  the  fierce  Gunnar  appeared  off  the  coast;  Regnald  met  the 
pirates  on  the  shore,  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  and  the  king  was  slain. 
Afler  his  victory  Gunnar  sought  out  the  place  where  Moalda  was  con- 
cealed, and  carried  away  the  princess  with  her  treasures  to  Sweden. 
A  second  and  a  third  conquest  of  this  kind  often  followed  the  first,  for 
polygamy  was  sufficiently  common  among  these  adventurers.  The 
ladies  themselves  could  not  view  with  indifieience  heroes  who  risked 
their  lives  to  obtain  their  hands,  and  whose  exploits,  immortalized  by 
the  Skalds,  were  sung  in  all  the  islands  and  in  all  families. 

France  suffered  most  severely  from  their  hostilities  ;  their  light  harks 
ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipLl  cities  were  laid  waste  ;  Paris  itaelf  was  thrice  taken  and  pillaged ; 
and  the  French,  at  length  losing  all  courage,  refused  to  meet  the  north- 
em  warriora  in  the  field,  but  purchased  their  retreat  with  large  bribes. 
This  remedy  was  necessarily  as  inefficacious  as  it  was  disgraceful,  for 
it  stimulated  the  barbarians  to  fresh  iacursions  in  the  assured  hope  of 
gain.  Nor  were  the  Normans  regardless  of  permanent  conquests ; 
Ruric,  a  leader  of  their  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Russian  mon- 
archy toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Iceland  was  colonized, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  earlier  period :  and 
the  northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland  were  successively  occu- 
pied as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  uiey  ob- 
tained fixed  establishments  in  France ;  the  province  of  Neustria,  now 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  chief  of  a  large  horde 
of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple  (a.  d.  912) ;  the  prov- 
ince gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange,  for  Rollo  becoming  a 
Christian,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rofaut,  and  appUed  himself 
with  equeal  diligence  and  success  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  Rollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to  that 
part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised  the  sovereign^  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  Rollo  came  to  the  borders  of  hia  new  province  to  per- 
form liege  homage  and  confirm  the  articles  of  peace.  The  Norman 
swore  ^egiance  to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented  his  daughter  to 
the  adventurer,  and  gave  him  the  investiture  of  Neustria.  The  French 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonials  employed  on 
all  solemn  occasions,  had  introduced  the  degrading  prostrations  of  the 
Orientals  into  the  forma  of  European  homage ;  they  now  informed 
Rollo  that  aAer  receiving  a  gifl  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his 
bended  knees  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king.  "  Never,"  replied  the  haughty 
barbarian,  "  will  I  bend  my  knees  before  another  mortal — never  will  I 
kiss  the  foot  of  man."  As  the  prelates,  however,  were  urgent,  he  or* 
deiied  one  of  his  soldiers  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead.    The 
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MjldicT  adTxncing,  rndely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  tuid  by  a  audden 
jerii  thiew  the  monatch  on  the  grotmd.  The  Normans  who  witnssBed 
the  tTansaction,  applauded  their  comrade's  insolence,  while  the  French 
nobles  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  indignation.  The  ceremony 
was  coatinned  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  the  seveiaL  Norman  lords 
took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  afler  which  the  king  letumed  to  Laon. 
He  had  chosen  this  city  for  his  capital,  because  Paris  was  included  in 
the  fief  of  one  of  the  great  ^'assals  of  the  crown. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neustria  put  an  end  to  the  syS' 
tern  cf  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  derasia- 
ted  western  Europe  ;  the  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no  longer  repaid  the 
hftxards  of  aa  expedition,  and  as  war  was  no  longer  profitable,  Rollo 
resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  To  prevent  the  future  incur- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  he  fortified  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  rrstored 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his  subjects  in  constant  militaiy  train- 
ing. Under  Rollo  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming, 
received  its  full  development ;  immediately  afler  hia  baptism,  he  divk 
ded  the  lands  of  Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  oach  of 
whom  he  gave  the  title  o{  count,  and  these  counts  subdivided  the  land 
among  their  soldiers.  The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardor  in  cul- 
tivating theii  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in  devasta- 
ting them  i  the  peasants  resumed  ihe  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  the 
priests  restored  iheii  ruined  churches  ;  the  citizens  resumed  their 
trading  occupations  ;  strangers  were  invited  from  every  country  to  cul- 
tivate the  waste  lands  :  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  person  and  properly.  Robberies  were  so  efficiently 
checked,  that  Rollo,  as  a  bravado,  hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest 
near  the  Seine,  which  remained  untouched  for  three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Magyars, 
who  extended  their  ravages  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  suffered 
most  from  their  hoMilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  iheii  fury. 
These  inctiraionB,  to  which  must  be  added  occasional  enterprises  of  the 
Sdavonians  and  SAracens,  destroyed  the  pohtical  institutions  thai 
Charlemagne  had  formed,  and  threw  Christendom  back  into  the  barbar- 
ism from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge.  England,  under  the  gov- 
emment  of  Allied,  for  a  brief  space  preserved  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tiov  ;  he  expelled  the  Normans  from  the  island  (a.  d.  SB7),  restored 
the  ancient  semin^es  of  learning,  and  founded  new  schools.  But  his 
glorious  reign  was  followed  by  fresh  calamities  ;  the  Dauish-Ncnnans 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trguble  and  desolation  throughout 
the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  royal  authority  rapidly  de- 
clined in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  constantly  in- 
creased. The  dukes  uid  counts,  usurping  regal  rights,  raised,  on  the 
slightest,  or  without  any  provocation,  Uie  standard  of  revolt :  the  kings, 
to  gain  some,  and  secure  the  allegiance  of  others,  abandoned  to  them 
snccessively  the  most  <^uable  royal  domains  and  privileges,  until  the 
Carloringian  monarchs  so  far  from  being  able  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  nobili^,  were  imable  to  support  the  expenses  of  their  own 
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coDits.  A  ofaange  of  dynaBiy  was  thns  rendered  inevitable,  and  the 
throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or  most  daring 
of  the  nominal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  foreseen, 
look  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the  early  age  erf  twenty 
(i.  D.  987).  Hugh  Capet  poaaeBsod  already  the  centre  of  the  king^ 
dom  ;  he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  France  and  Neustria,  while  his 
brother  Henry  held  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so 
powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favor  he  was  invested  with 
the  title,  aiter  having  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royalty  (a.  d.  987). 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  late  king's  uncle,  look  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  hereditary  rights  ;  but  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rivtd  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France,  a  branch  of  which  etill  retains  p^sea- 
eion  of  that  crown.  But  for  many  years  after  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  France  was  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy,  for 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal.  The  domains  of  the  count  of 
Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  thus  the  Capeiians  had 
greater  territorial  possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence,  than 
the  Carlovingians.  But  the  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories 
'jvere  Lalled,  still  preserved  their  indeptndence  :  and  their  tacit  assent 
to  Hugh's  usurpation  was  anything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his  axh 
thority.  In  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Hugh's  elevation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  dated  their  public 
acts  by  the  nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Sectioh  III. — The  Foundation  of  the  QeTraanv;  Empire. 

Frou  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited,  and  Louis,  its  moD< 
arch,  was  obliged  to  swear  in  a  national  assembly,  held  at  Marone 
(a.  d.  851),  that "  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges."  His  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  ;  and  Arnold,  Ae  natural  son  of  Prince  Carioman,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of  electing  emperors  was  thus  es- 
tablished in  Germany,  and  it  continued  almost  to  our  own  times.  Ar- 
nold was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Louis  j  the  states  chose  Conrad,  ^.uke 
of  Franconia,  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
king  of  France,  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the 
death  of  Conrad,  the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  as 
his  successor  (a.  d.  919),  the  first  of  the  Saxtfn  dynasty  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

Henry  L,  by  his  civil  and  military  inatitutiona,  raised  Germany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  the  intes- 
tine commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of  Lorraine 
which  he  divided  into  two  dutchies,  that  of  Upper  Lorraine,  or  the 
Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained 
the  name  of  Lorraine  ;  it  wu  long  governed  by  the  family  of  Gerard, 
duke  of  Alsace,  whose  desctudants  obtained  the  Germanic  empire  ir 
the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant  was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  ol 
Louvabi,  whose  descendants  retained  it,  wi&  the  title  of  duke,  until,  oi 
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&a  fBiluTQ  of  male  heira,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the 
dnkeB  of  Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  ihemselTea  masters 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfully  repelled  the 
invasions  of  the  SclaTonians  and  Hungarians :  by  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgracefid  tribute  with  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  ^rbearance  of  these  barbari- 
ans, and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually  commemorated  by  a 
grateful  people  for  seTeral  succeeding  centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  bis  son  Otho  to 
the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent  revolts  of 
the  powerful  feudatories  ;  their  faction  and  insubordination  eifectually 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  leave  some  more  fortunate  sorereiga  to  gather  the  laurels  of 
a  legislator.  One  incide»t  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of  the  age 
better  than  any  labored  dissertation.  During  one  of  the  national  as- 
sembhes  or  diets,  it  was  debated  "  whether  children  could  inherit  the 
property  of  their  fathers  during  the  Ufetime  of  their  grandfathers." 
After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  point  became  more  obscure  than 
*rer,  it  was  gravely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  aides,  entered 
the  lists  ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and  thenceforward 
dxe  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  fised. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  aAer  the  partition  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  t^en  the  imperial  title  ; 
but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed  the  peninsula  to 
dreadful  calamities  ;  it  was  harassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles, 
and  devastated  by  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
her  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berengarius  the  Younger,  supplicated 
dte  aid  of  Otho,  and  her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope 
John  XII.  (a.  d.  951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of 
the  strongest  cities,  and  gave  Ins  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom 
he  had  come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown 
of  f-aly  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho  ;  but  the  ^vranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  the  German 
sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  united 
enb«attes  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could  not  resist ;  he  marched  directly 
to  Ronae,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.  d 
962).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favor  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been 
thiay-«igbt  years  in  abeyance,  proclaimed  htm  Augustus,  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Chorch.  But  the  pontiff's  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  enraged 
by  the  emperor'a  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advaiUage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  form  a  secret  league  foi 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  iotolligence  of  John's  treachery  with  great  indigna- 
tion ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,  in  which  the  pope  was 
accmed  of  the  most  scandalous  immoralitieB,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
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a^eBT,  he  was  condeioned  at  coDtumacioua,  deposed,  and  a  new  pofr 
tm,  Leo  VIII.,  elected  in  his  stead.  All.  Italy,  u  far  as  tlie  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Gennans  ;  there  were  only  some  maritime  places  in  Lower  Italy  which, 
with  Apnlia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  enbject  to  the  Greeks.  Otho 
transmitted  this  kingdom,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors 
on  the  German  throne  ;  but  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.,  no 
prince  took  the  title  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  caoaecrated  by 
the  pope.  Maximilian  designated  himself  "  Emperor  Elect"  (a.  d. 
1508),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successora  down  to  oui 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.  d.  975),  and  waa  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho  11.  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary  wars, 
which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho  having  married  the  Greek 
princess  Theophania,  claimed  the  provinces  *f  Apulia  and  Calabria  as 
her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle,  the  emperor  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  983).  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  indignation  at  the  joy  which 
Theophania  showed  for  the  victory  of  her  countrymen,  though  it  was 
obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  III.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age ;  ambitions  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  title,  but  the 
affection  of  the  Gennans  for  his  family  enabled  nim  to  triumph  over  all 
opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned  in  Italy,  where 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a  favorite  With  the  Roman 
populace,  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and  gave  the  pontifical  digni- 
ty to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to  Italy,  captured  Rome,  and  put  both 
Crescentius  and  John  to  death.  These  seventies  did  not  quell  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Italians  ;  fresh  insurrections  soon  compelled  the  empe- 
ror to  return  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crescentius,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.  v. 
1002).     He  died  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line,  emperor  of  the  West. 
Hia  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated  insurrections,  both  in  (rermany 
and  Italy ;  he  succeeded  in  quelling  them,  but  was  so  wearied  by  these 
repeated  troubles,  that  he  seriously  designed  to  abdicato  and  re^re  into 
a  monastery.  The  cle^y  took  advantage  of  his  pie^  and  liberality  to 
extort  from  him  several  rich  donations,  which  proved,  in  an  after  age, 
the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death  (a.  d.  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  Sax- 
on dynasty. 

Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia,  being  chosen  by  the  electors,  united 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  aa  it  was  called,  Aries,  to  the  empire. 
But  this  was  an  acquisition  of  little  real  value ;  the  great  vassals  of  the 
kingdom,  the  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  authority  they  had 
usurped  in  their  respective  districts,  leaving  the  emperors  a  merely 
nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  anthori^  pos- 
sessed by  the  Burgundian  lords,  induced  the  German  nobles  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives-  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted 
fresh  pnvileges  and  grants  from  every  successive  sovereign ;  Conrad, 
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wlio  was  naturaUf  of  a  genenins  disposition,*  imporeriBhed  the  state  by 
imilsQug  the  unwise  UbeTslity  of  his  predecessoTs.  It&ly,  during  this 
leign  and  that  of  Conrad's  son  and  successor,  Henry  III.,  continued  lo 
be  distracted  by  riTol  factions  ;  but  Henry  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  imperial  authority ;  he  deposed  three  rival  popes,  who  clsimed 
■accession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gare  the  pontifical  chai^ 
to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  II.  He  even  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
Romans,  that  they  would  neTer  elect  a  pope  without  having  previously 
received  the  imperial  sanction.  The  imperial  pov  er,  wielded  by  an 
energetic  monarch  li^e  Henry,  was  still  formidable,  but  its  resources 
were  exhausted ;  and  when  a  feebler  sovereign  attempted  to  exerciso 
the  dway  over  the  church  which  his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy 
stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power  began  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded  his 
father  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  at  this 
crisis,  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  popes.  The  Saxon 
tine,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  I^  lost  its  nation- 
ality: Edward  conferred  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  bis  king- 
dom on  foreignen,  or  persons  remarkable  for  their  foreign  attachments : 
and  thus  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island,  were 
more  like  missionaries,  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than 
clergymen,  attentive  only  to  then  flocks.  In  Spain,  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  when  the  unity  of  their  empire  was  destrOTed 
by  the  eubversion  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs,  became  closely  attached 
to  the  Roman  see.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Poland, 
Rusaia,  and  the  other  northern  states,  gave  additional  vigor  to  the  papal 
power ;  for  the  Northerns,  with  aU  the  zeal  of  new  converts,  became 
eager  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  some  enterprise  in  support  of  the  pon< 
tiff,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great  director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the  Normans 
of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  been  nominated  heir  of  the  English  throne  by  Edward 
he  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  appointment.  Har- 
old, the  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was  the  favorite  of  the  English 
people,  and  tt  was  generally  known  that  he  would  be  elected  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  confessor.  Unfortunately  Harold's  brother 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  Normandy,  and  in  spile  of  the  warnings 
of  King  Edward,  he  crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  channel  was  wrecked 
neai  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  age,  the  court  of  Ponthieu  seized  upon  uie  shipwrecked  strangers, 
md  threw  them  into  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  large  ransom. 
Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke  William,  who  procured 
their  Uberation,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.  A  grand  council  of  the 
Nonnan  prelates  and  nobles  was  then  convoked,  in  whose  presence 

.  *  Hanr  reuuulfable  anecdotet  are  related  of  Conrad's  generoailr  ;  one  deiervn 
to  be  recorded.  A  gmtleman  bating  lost  his  I^  id  the  imperial  terviee,  Conrad 
atdend  tha*  his  boot  shonld  be  filled  with  gold  coins,  to  delrar  the  eipeoNS  of  hi) 
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Wiltiam  tequired  HaroM  to  swear  that  he  would  enppoTt  with  ait  bit 
might  William's  succeasion  to  the  crown  of  England,  so  soon  as  a,  va- 
cancy should  be  created  by  the  daath  of  Edward.  Harold>  life  was  in 
the  duke's  power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secretly  resolving 
to  violate  its  obligations.  But  an  artiBce  was  employed,  which,  in  tfaki 
superstitious  age,  was  supposed  to  gire  the  oath  such  sanctity  as  to  ren- 
der its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders,  a  chest 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with  the  boaes 
and  relics  of  the  saints  most  honored  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  mtsaal  was  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and 
at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward  and  took  the  required  oath, 
the  whole  assembly  joiiting  in  the  imprecation,  "  So  help  you  God,  at 
his  holy  doom."  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  cloth  of  gold 
was  removed,  and  Harold  ahuddered  with  auperstitious  horror  when  he 
found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics  of  saints  i.nd  martyrs. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed  hiia- 
seir  to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people  ;  but  the  papal 
clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  excommuni- 
cating Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to  Duke  William, 
accompanied  by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring,  said  to  have  con- 
tained one  of  St.  Peter'a  hairs,  set  under  a  valuable  diamond.  Thus 
supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  period,  William  found 
no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numeroua  army,  with  which  he  passed  orei 
into  England.  The  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  decided  by  the  batde  of 
Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and  hia  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found 
little  difficulty  in  completing  the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  ho 
introduced  the  inheritance  of  fiefs,  and  the  severities  of  the  feudal  law. 
He  deprived  the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates,  which  he  shared 
among  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his  new 
subjects  with  more  ^an  the  cruelty  that  barbarouB  conquerors  usually 
display  toward  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  lime,  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  southern  Europe.  The  prov- 
inces that  compose  it  were  shared  among  the  Lombard  feudatories 
of  the  empire,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens,  who  haraaaed  each  other 
with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  NonoanB  landing  on  the  coast 
(a.  i>.  1016],  offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard  princes,  and  dia- 
playea  so  much  valor,  that  they  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Naples  a 
grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Aversa.  Eacouraged  hy 
their  success,  'Tancred,  with  another  body  of  Norman  adventurers,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Apulia,  which  was  completed  hy  his  son,  Rober' 
Guiscard.  This  warrior  aubdued  Calabria  alao,  and  took  the  title  of 
duke  of  both  provinces.  To  secure  his  possessions,  he  entered  into 
sUiance  with  the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage,  and  an  annual 
tribute,  on  condition  of  receiving  investiture.'  Nicholas  II.,  who  then 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the 
papacy  gained  important  advantages,  at  the  price  of  un  om,ity  til'e  ;  he 
•timulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  that  adventurer  compl?*«ly  succeeded.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for  power  with  the  em 
pire,  the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  powerful 
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aHiea  aod  vasaala,  wbile  the  latter  bad  giTSD  away  the  greater  put  of 
[ta  streofcth  by  the  alienation  of  its  domains,  to  gr^iiy  the  church,  or  to 
win  the  favor  of  feudatories  whose  influence  was  alrrady  formidable. 

Sectiok  TV.—StaU  of  Ike  East  from  the  EitaMiihmaU  to  the  Overlkroto  ef 

Vie  SJu^ipkate. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  -a  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eler- 
enth  centuries,  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpation,  fuiaticism,  and 
perfidy.  *'  Externally  surrounded  by  foes,  superior  in  numbers,  in  dis- 
cipline, ftad  in  Tslor,  it  seemed  as  if  i.s  safety  was  guarantied  by  cow- 
aidice,  and  its  security  coa£nned  by  defeat.  Internally  were  at  work 
all  the  causes  thai  usually  effect  the  destruction  of  states :  dishonor  and 
profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace  ;  ferocious  bigotry,  based  at  once  on 
enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  riding  the  church  ;  civil  dissensions,  equally 
senseless  and  bloody,  distracting  the  state ;  complete  demoralization 
pervading  every  rank,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage ;  so  that  its  exist- 
ence Beetned  owing  to  the  antagonising  effect  of  £e  causes  that  singly 
produce  the  ruin  of  empires."  In  the  tenth  century  these  causes  seemed 
to  have  reached  their  consummation  ;  emperor  after  emperor  perished 
by  poison,  or  the  dagger  of  the  asaassin  ;  parricide  and  Iratricide  were 
crimes  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  ceased  to  excite  feelings 
,  of  horror  or  disgust.  Theological  disputes,  about  questions  that  pass 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  and  uie  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  fonnal  schism.  These  barbarians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries  ;  the 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of  the  new  eccleei- 
sstical  establishments ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  forth* 
with  banished  their  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court  of  Rome  took  re- 
rcnge  by  describing  the  Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen. 
A  brie*'  display  of  vigoi  by  Niceuhorus,  Phocus,  and  John  Zimisces, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Saracena,  who  were  forming  permanent 
establishments  within  sight  of  Conalantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  jwi- 
soned  at  the  very  moment  when  his  piety,  courage,  and  moderation,  had 
averted  impending  ruin,  and  promised  to  restore  some  portion  of  the 
empire's  former  strviigth  and  former  glory.  His  feeble  successors 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands,  at  a  tim^  when  the  empire 
was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the  designation  ot 
Scythia.  Their  uncivilized  tribes  possessed  the  countries  north  of  the 
Caucasus  and  east  ot  the  Caspian,  from  the,  river  Ozus  to  the  wall  of 
China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide  plains  had  frequently  devastated 
the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more' than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sover 
eigOB  on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  that 
they  were  themselves  invaded  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  burst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the  Ozus,  subdued  Kharasm  and  Traitsox- 
'ua,  sad  imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  <tf 
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wsirioTs  more  fieiy  mnd  zedoua  than  themBelves.  Soon  ajiei  the  m 
Mbliahment  of  ihe  khaliph&te  at  Bagdad,  tbe  Saracenic  empiro  b^gsu  to 
be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  the  khaliphs,  alarmed 
by  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  sumninded  only  by  subjects  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  persons  and 
their  capital  to  foreign  merceuaries.  Al  Moutassem  was  the  first  who 
levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his  states  (a.  d.  S33)  i  and  even  durine 
his  leign,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
soldiers  unconnected  with  Ihe  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.  The 
evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commandofB, 
usurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  khaliphs  the 
outward  show  and  gewgaws  of  sovereignty,  with  empty  titles,  whose 
pomp  was  increased  as  the  authority  they  pretended  to  represent  was 
diminished.  The  revolution  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Al  Khadi 
(a.  d.  936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  created 
a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir-al-Omra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers 
were  given  than  had  been  intrusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aggravated  tbe  evil  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. The  family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buyah, 
usurped  this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad ;  the  khaliph 
was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  the 
chief  Imin,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate,  when  a  new  horde  from  the  ill' 
terioT  of  Turkestda  appeared  to  change  the  entire  face  of  Asia.  This 
horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljiik,  one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs, 
was  invited  to  cross  the  Oius  by  the  Ghaznevidf  sultana,^  who  had 
already  estabhshed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  sub* 
dued  the  north  of  Hindostan.  Tne  Seljukians  finding  the  pasturages 
of  Khoraasan  far  superior  to  those  of  their  native  country,  invited  new 
colonies  to  the  fertile  land  ;  they  soon  became  so  powerfid  that  Togrul 
Beg  proclaimed  himself  a  sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  khaliph'a  person  (a.  d.  1055)  and  succeeded  to  the 
power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  Bowides.  Togrul 
transmitted  his  authority  to  bis  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.^  This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor, 

*  "  Loid  of  the  lot^,"  or  "  Commander  of  the  commnnden." 

t  The  Ghainevid  djnuty  waa  founded  by  Sebeklagen,  who  ij  mid  to  have  been 
originallT  a  slave  (A.  b.  977).  But  hi«  fame  u  ecUpted  by  that  of  his  ion  Mah- 
mud,  whoae  conqnestt  in  northern  India  rival  those  of  a  hero  of  romance.  Hii 
dcaire  of  conqnesi  wai  rendered  more  terrible  Ic  those  he  attaelced  by  his  cruel 
h'^try,  for  in  every  country  that  he  subdued,  the  horrors  of  war  wf  re  increased 
by  those  of  letigioua  persecution.  At  hii  deatli,  the  empire  of  Ghizni  iDeluded 
a  great  part  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  northem  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
nl  and  the  Deccan.  But  the  rise  of  this  great  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid  than 
its  dowDfaU,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of  that  monnrcfa,  to  whom  it  ovei 
all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.  d.  1023).  Little  more  than  a  century  after 
Mohumned's  death,  the  last  of  Ihe  Ghaznevidi  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Goui, 
'JkB  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  equally  tranaitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

t  The  title  of  saltan,  which  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  langaages  ligniGea  « 
•'vereign,  was  fint  assomed  by  the  Ghainevid  priocei. 

f  Hii  name  signifief  the  Conqoeriog  Lion. 
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Ronuiiift  Diogenes,  prisoner  (a.  d.  1070).  The  distractions  produced 
by  this  ST  ant  in  the  Byzantine  dominions,  enabled  the  Turks  not  onljr 
to  expel  the  Greeks  ftom  Syria,  but  also  to  seize  some  of  the  finest 
prcmDces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  Sel- 
jukisn  monarchy  touched  the  sumniit  of  its  greatness.  This  wise 
prince  extended  his  dominiona  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  wall  of 
China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier,  Nezun-al-MuIk, 
the  sultan  ruled  ttus  mighty  empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation, 
Asia  enjoyed  tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  cirilizatioa  began  to  renve. 

la  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  unparalleled  misfortunes 
to  the  east.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-castle  of  Alam6t, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  by  Hassan  Sabah. 
This  formidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  conrert  to  the  Ismaelian  doc- 
trinesi'in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled  with  the  darker  aru 
more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic  paganism.  His  followers,  per- 
anaded  that  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  chief  would  ensure 
their  eternal  felicity,  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order 
to  remoTO  his  enemies.  Emissaries  from  the  formidable  Sheikh  al  Je- 
bal*  went  in  disguise  to  palaces  and  private  houses,  watching  the  favor- 
able opportunity  of  striking  the  blow,  to  those  who  had  provoked  the 
hoMili^  of  their  grand  master.  So  dreadAd  was  this  scourge  that  ori- 
ental historians,  during  a  long  period  of  their  annab,  terminaM  their 
sccomit  of  each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  fallen 
*ictiina  during  its  course  to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  After  the 
death  of  Malek  Shah  (a.  d.  1092),  disputes  arose  between  his  sons, 
trhich  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars,  and  the  dismemherment  of  the  em- 
pire. Three  powerful  sultanies  were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely, 
iTsn.Kerman,  and  Rum,  or  Iconinm.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  powr 
erful,  for  it  possessed  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  but  its  great- 
ness soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces, 
threw  off  >heir  allegiance,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  Atta-begs,t  ex- 
ercised  sovereign  authority.  The  Seljukians  of  Rtim,  known  to  the 
cTuraders  aa  the  Sultans  of  Nice,  or  Iconium,^  were  first  raised  into 
notice  by  Soleiman.  Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connex- 
km  with  that  rf  the  crusades.  These  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the 
sticcesa  which  attended  the  early  wars  of  the  Chrisdans  in  Palestine, 
and  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  late  khdiphs,  who  shook  off 
the  Seljdkian  yoke,  and  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Ink  Arabi,  or  the  province  of  Bagdad. 

*  "Lord  oF  the  Moontoin}"  from  the  equivocal  aeoae   of  the  Arabic  word 
SkeOA,  the  name  is  commonlf  tmulated  "  Old  Han  oT  the  MouDtaln." 
f  JHa-beg  13  a  Tnridsh  word,  and  sigoiflea  "father  or  gnuiiiui  of  the  prince." 
t  Cogai,  orloonioiii,  ii  adtr  itf  Lyeaonia,  which  these  mltana  nude  their  ca^ 
ki^  after  Nice  had  been  takea  bj  the  enusders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Sectioit  I. — The  Origin  of  the  Papacy. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  orgamzaticni  of 
Christiaaity  at  its  first  institutioQ,  than  its  adaptation  to  all  times  and  al 
siicumslanceB.  Without  entering  into  any  controverted  quesdon,  ws 
may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant  church  provision  was  made  foi 
■elf-govemment  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  superintendence  on  the 
other  ;  and  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Judaa,  the  tvo  great  principles  of  the  independence  of  national  chuicli- 
08,  and  the  authority  of  a  council  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  faith,  were 
fully  recognised.  Infideb  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  fonn  of  church 
government  to  Constantine,  though  the  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  preceding  age  suffices  to  prove  that  tue  ecclesiastical  constitntiaii 
was,  long  before  that  emperor's  accession,  perfected  in  all  its  paita. 
The  management  belonged  to  the  local  priesthood,  the  government  to 
the  bishops,  the  superintendence  of  all  to  the  council.  This  is  the 
general  outline  of  the  apostolic  model,  and  we  may  see  in  it  one  mark, 
at  least,  of  a  more  than  human  origin,  its  capability  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse,  and  the  Christian  cler^ 
were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however,  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point,  acquisitior  of  power.  The  emperors  of  Con- 
stsntinople  endeavored  to  make  the  slergy  their  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon  their  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions  of  their  tern* 
poral  ruleis.  Under  these  circumstanceB,  episcopacy  formed  a  new 
power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually  extending,  because  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold 
together  nations  ditTering  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this 
political  use  of  Christianity  naturally  sugrested  a  gross  and  dangerous 
perversion  of  its  first  principles ;  when  unity  of  faith  appeared  to  be 
of  such  great  value,  it  was  natural  that  tolen^tion  should  be  refused  to 
any  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently,  persecuting  edicts 
were  issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a 
•till  more  dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
when  ecclesiastic^  censures  produced  civil  consequences,  the  priest 
was  identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  separate  their  functions.    In  the  decline  of  the  empire  slso,  the 
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tempoial  power  waa  deserredly  hated  and  despued;  a  profligate  court, 
a  venal  magistracy,  and  a  cowardly  soldiery,  constituted  the  ordinary 
materiala  of  the  imperial  government ;  and,  compared  with  these,  the 
sacerdotal  body,  in  the  worst  stage  of  its  degradation,  had  powerful 
claims  to  respect,  if  not  to  esteem. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  corruption  of  the  episcopal 
power  was  produced  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
sequenlly,  instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  episcopacy  as  an 
institution,  it  may  rather  be  tu^ed  as  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  The 
church  bad  fallen,  indeed,  from  its  original  purity,  but  the  state  was  a 
mass  of  unmixed  evils ;  ecclesiastical  power  was  frequently  abused,  but 
the  temporal  authorities  scarcely  went  right  by  accident ;  wh  itever  prin- 
c^des  of  justice  and  rectitude  remained  in  the  world,  owed  their  conser- 
TtUion  to  the  Christian  clergy ;  and  to  the  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
traffic  there  might  easOy  be  opposed  a  longer  and  more  honorable  list 
of  instances,  in  which  bishops  supported  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  morality  against  the  craft  of  courtiers  and  the 
vices  of  sovereigns. 

While  the  discipline  of  the  chuj'ch  was  injured  by  the  clergy  having 
lemporal  power  forced  upon  them — in  the  first  instwce  at  least — with- 
out their  solicitation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  corrupted  by  a 
ptsctice  arising  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  saints  and 
maityiB  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death,  to  promulgate  Chris- 
tianity, were  remembered  wi^  just  gratitude,  when  that  religion  became 
trimi]^>hBnt.  Their  bones  were  removed  from  imhonored  graves  to 
bHnbs  mora  worthy  of  their  virtues,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  ad- 
VBDtagea  that  their  toils  and  their  blood  had  purchased,  testified  its 
Ihankmloess  by  rich  offerings  at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avaricious 
and  the  designing  were  tempted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relics,  and  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankfiil  reverence  was 
gradqaDy  changed  into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the 
progress  of  error  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable  ;  crafty  men 
propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  pray- 
ers were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  such 
sopnrnatural  powers,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  relics 
itatarally  led  to  the  introduction  of  images  and  pictures,  and  to  the  revi- 
val of  many  pagan  ceremonies,  which  had,  perhaps,  never  fallen  into 
cmnplete  obUvion. 

But  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  must  not  bear  the  entire  blame  of 
the  introduction  of  image-worship  into  the  Christian  church.  The  de- 
sire of  possessing  representations  of  those  whom  we  venerate  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind  ;  and  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  symbols  of  a  creed 
were  found  useful  aids  in  teaching  the  multitude  the  historical  facts  of 
Christianity,  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and 
credulky  of  the  laity  had  a  fat  greater  share  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  use 
of  images,  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy:  the  perversion  was  in  many,  per- 
haps  in  most  instances,  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  fiock,  and  i 
waa  still  further  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies,  which  have  in  every 
■ge  been  the  most  prominent  among  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
vreiy  superstition. 

Tlw  moKastics  were  the  first  who  introduced  what  is  called  the 
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roluiiUir>  principle,  into  the  ChriBldan  church ;  taey  were  4Jm  Uie 
liTBt  to  allow  self-oidained  instracters  to  interfere  with  the  duties  itf 
the  proper  pastors.  Fsnaticisin  and  superstition  were  the  necessary 
results  of  these  disturbing  forces,  and  by  none  was  the  progress  of  evil 
more  seriously  lamented  than  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  legnlai 
bishops. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Christian  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans. The  latter  were  far  the  more  formidable,  for  to  the  argu- 
ments  of  tmth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory.  There  was  scarcely 
an  eastern  city  which  was  not  fortified  by  the  possession  of  some  mirac- 
olous  image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  protection  they  had  fallen,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of  the  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  con- 
vinced practically  of  the  insufiiciency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion, 
many  of  the  eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  the  woniiip  of  images, 
but  their  axertions  were  rendered  unavailing,  by  the  influence  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople. 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued  :  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  opposers  of  images 
were  called,  m^e  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
iroTship,  and  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  754)  three  hundred 
knd  thirty-eight  hishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  unanimous  de- 
cree, that  "  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  encharist,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption 
of  Christianity,  and  a  revival  of  paganism ;  that  M  such  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased  ;  and  that  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  give  up  the  o^ects  of  their  private  superstition,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  disobemence  to  the  aulhori^  of  the  church  and  of  the 
emperor ." 

The  enemies  of  the  Iconoclasts  have  spared  no  terms  of  reproach  in 
denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  synod,  but  an  impartial  view  of  the 
authentic  relics  of  its  proceedings,  which  have  been  preserved,  proves 
that  its  members  displayed  more  of  reason  and  piety  than  could  have 
been  especied  in  their  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
•afflty  of  their  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions  of  volunteer 
iiistruclers  ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  institutions, 
and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  the  cause  of  reason  and  rehgion 
against  idolatry  in  the  eastern  church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images 
^ally  triumphed.  Still,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates 
in  the  East  who  resisted  the  corruption,  and  the  Armenians  especially 
refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churches  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  western  Europe,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  11.  appealed  to  arms  against  his 
sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff  found  sufficien* 
support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  there  was  some  connexion  between 
the  new  superstition  and  their  hereditary  glory ;  and  that,  while  they 
■uppor^d  the  worship  of  images,  they  were  imposing  a  necessary  re- 
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■bunt  on  Byzuttine  tynnny.  The  Lombards  embraced  the  religiona 
pretext  to  expel  the  Onoka  ftom  Italy ;  but  the  pope,  finding  that  the 
coitquerots  were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  him  more  ^evous  than 
ihat  which  had  just  been  shaken  off,  iirroked  the  aasistance  of  the 
Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popes 
maintained  the  independeace  of  the  Roman  terrilories,  and  were  thus 
nisad  to  the  lank  of  temporal  princes.  Gratefid  for  the  aid  they  re- 
ceived, the  pontiffs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  that  it  was 
lawful  for  the  Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  sorereign,  and  substitute 
in  his  [dace  one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector  of  Uie  state,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  to  the  church  ;  and  in  consequence  of  tlus  sentence, 
Pejnn  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Paris. 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritaal  jurisdiction.  Three  transactions  combined  to  give  it  form :  the 
revolt  against  Ijao,  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the 
coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  ciicumstances  to  lengths  which  they  lutd  not  anticipated  ;  nei- 
ther the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to  destroy  completely  the 
power  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  they  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  successors  of  Constantino  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  sub- 
verted the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
or  affected,  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent, that  lite  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance 
in  his  snbjects,  though  they  themselves  never  asserted  such  a  principle, 
and  indeed  seem  never  to  have  conte^iplaled  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the  estabhshment 
of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  dread 
which  the  Latins,  but  especially  the  Romans,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  impossible  to  revert  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  ;  indepen- 
dent of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they 
wanted  the  power  of  retuning  the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  govem- 
ment  had  been  offered  them  ;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  asser- 
tion of  independence  and  submission  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no 
materials  for  constructing  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
their  sabjects. 

In  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pronounced  his 
opinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate.  There  was  an  obvious  ex- 
pediency for  dethroning  the  weak  Chilperic,  aitd  giving  the  title  of  king 
to  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty.  There  was  noth- 
ing authoritative  in  the  sentence — it  did  not  command  the  Franks  to 
dethrone  one  king  and  elect  another — it  merely  declared  that  considers- 
ions  of  public  safety  justified  a  people  in  changing  its  rulers  :  it  did 
nothing  new,  but  it  ratified  what  lutd  been  done  already.  But  the  new 
dynas^  eagerly  sought  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their  de- 
fective title  ;  it  was  Pepin  snd  his  liiends,  rather  than  the  pontiff,  who 
perverted  the  opinion  of  a  »4suist  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the 
oacle  of  a  prophet. 

Thus  popery,  like  most  humsn  institutions,  was  founded  on  opiniona 
in  which  tniih  and  falsehood  were  strange!  jr  mixed ;  and  it  is  fortunately 
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eaajr  to  separate  the  parts.  In  rejecting  the  Byzantine  yole,  the  pc^ws 
Bsseited  a  ri^t  to  reaist,  but  not  to  depose,  sovereigns  ;  in  becoming 
temporal  princeB,  they  declared  tliat  there  could  be  a  union  between 
ciril  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  a,  but  not  that  they  were  necessarily 
connected,  and  still  less  that  they  were  inherited  of  ri|^t  by  the  succes* 
aors  of  Si.  Petei :  finally,  in  the  most  equivocal  case,  the  sanction  of 
Pepin's  election,  the  pope  put  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  in* 
telligent  umpire  to  decide  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  aeces- 
sarily  that  umpire ;  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as  sn- 
preme  judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  auf&ciently  obvitnis,  however, 
that  the  truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falsehoods, 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  genera- 
tion had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the  fabehoods 
were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foandations  of  ths  papal 
system. 

^  Section  11^ He  early  DeveJopment  of  At  PoliUeal  System  of  the  Papacy. 

Tax  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  pc^es 
and  the  Cariovingian  family,  toim  the  important  links  between  ancient 
and  modem  history,  as  well  as  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Pepin  recognised  the  pope's  arbitration  as  an  authoritative  act,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  merely  sn  opinion  founded  on  expediency,  and 
furthermore  might  have  been  justified  on  constitutional  groundat  for  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  originally  elective,  and  ^e  principle  of 
heredita]^  right  was  an  innovation  gradually  introduced  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Clovis.  But  Pepin  naturally  felt  that  he  would  weaken  the  title 
of  his  sons  to  the  succession,  if  he  rested  his  claims  on  popular  election ; 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  invest  his  dynasty  with  the  mysterious 
sanction  of  religion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  pontifls  foresaw 
the  importance  of  the  measures  they  adopted,  but  prudence  and  prophe- 
cy united  could  scarcely  have  suggested  better  means  for  extending  the 
p^nl  power.  They  revived  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  anointing  kings ; 
ai^  Pepin,  as  well  as  bis  successors,  regarded  this  ceremony  as  an  as- 
sertion of  a  divine  right  to  the  crown  ;  while  the  popes  represented  it, 
not  as  a  simple  recognition,  but  almost  an  appointment  of  the  sovereign. 
Both  the  kings  and  Uie  pontiffs  shared  in  a  profitable  fraud,  which  gave 
security  to  the  one,  and  power  to  the  other ;  the  Frank  nobles  mnnnuied, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  princijdes  which 
destroyed  for  the  future  their  ancient  rights  of  election,  though  these 
principles  were  very  intelligibly  expressed  by  a  new  effort  of  Pope  Ste 
phen  to  gratify  the  new  dynasty.  Pressed  by  his  enemies  in  Italy, 
Stephen  III.  sought  Pepin's  court  to  obtain  aid,  aikd  gratified  the  mon- 
■xch  by  solemnly  crowning  both  his  sons.  In  Pepin's  case,  the  coro- 
nation had  followed  the  election ;  and  thus  the  popiuax  rights  were  abnl- 
iahed  almost  at  the  moment  tl^  they  were  most  stnmgly  asserted. 
Royalty  and  popery  gained,  but  not  in  e<)ual  proportiona :  for  though 
the  principles  of  divine  right  and  inheritance  by  descent  were  esta^ 
lished  for  kings,  the  higher  power  of  pronouncing  on  these  rights  was 
teserved  for  ^e  pontiffs. 

Tlte  Carloriagiaui^  gntefiil  for  the  secnri^  thus  given  ,0  their  titl<t 
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enlarged  tlie  papsl  dominions  by  tenitorieB  wrested  bam  the  Lombaid 
kingd<Hn — the  Gieek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  acquisitiona,  th» 
pcmtiffB  had  reconrse  to  a  more  dsiioE  fraud  thsu  any  they  had  yot  per- 
petrated :  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  parporting  to  be  a  donation  from 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  ConsiauttQe,  to  the  saccessors  of  St.  Peter, 
c^lhe  soTBreignty  over  RtHne,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus 
the  gin  of  the  French  monaxch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  iaSaitcf,  was  invested  with  the  aanction  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  naeleas  to  expose  tlie  falsehood  of  this  audacious  forgerr,  which  is 
now  condemned  by  CTea  the  most  bigoted  writer*  of  the  Romish 
chm'ch  ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  universally  received  as  valid,  uid  was 
long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the  papal  power  waa 
established. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  ths  pOf 
pacy  intu  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  power.  The  Greek 
eniper«ss,  Irene,  who  administered  the  government  during  the  I'tign  of 
her  son,  Conslantiae  the  Porphyiogeimete,  re-eatablisb(^  the  worship 
of  imsges,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts.  Adrian,  however,  was  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  letum  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  were  he  even 
so  inclined,  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans ; 
the  popes  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of 
faeedom ;  neither,  therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the 
Greeks.  A  closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  thou^  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared 
they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the  pope 
foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and 
he  courted  Charlemagne  aa  a  friend  and  protector. 

Leo  III.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  standard 
of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
inferred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles ; 
but,  in  tmth,  the  relations  between  die  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  mon- 
archs  were  purposely  left  indefinite  ;  any  attempt  to  state  them  would 
have  shown  that  the  claims  of  both  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mu- 
tual interests  required  that  they  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  ex- 
planatioiia  that  might  provoke  a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderatioQ ;  driven  from 
Rome  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pc^,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
Franks ;  and  Charlemagne  not  only  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  es- 
«m  to  his  capital,  but  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oaih  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  solemnly  crowned  Charles,  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who 
had  so  recently  stood  before  his  sovereign  aa  a  criminal  making  his  de- 
fence, now  appeared  as  bis  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
•uthly  tide  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

Thwe  waa  obviona  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establbhment  of 
an  empiie ;  the  BocGessors  of  the  Ctesais  must  of  neceaaity  have  bMft 
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fonnidable  riralB  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  there  were  many 
important  advautages  to  be  gained,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  crafty  pontiffs.  The  secure  enjoyment  of  their  .«mporal  dominions, 
as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice,  was  obvionsly  an  im- 
mediate result,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  change  of  the  precedence,  universally  conceded  to  the  Romish  sett, 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  directly  fixed  itt 
attention  upon  destroying  the  independence  of  national  churches,  bnt 
assuredly  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that  which  we  liave 
been  considering.  The  contests  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbish- 
ops of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  stru^les  for  dignity  n'her  than 
power.  The  primacy  which  Boniface  IlT.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title 
of  universal  biahop,  was  nothing  more  than  presidency :  thjs  was  a 
good  foundation  tor  a  future  claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probabil- 
ity is  against  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  tha 
establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  me  independence 
of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, law,  order,  and  intelligence,  had  no  sure  support  but  rehgion: 
the  popular  opinion  identified  wuh  ecclesiastical  influence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  oi  hoped  for ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  discordant 
parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  emperor  joined  with  the  pope  in 
givlQg  it  atrengm  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the  pressure  of 
'mperial  power ;  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had  not  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  empire,  while  the  popes 
stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  from  his  hands ; 
diey  began  to  exercise  their  pontifical  functions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  Louis, 
smbartassed  by  nearer  dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpation. 
Louis  divided  his  empire  among  his  sons  ;  a  fatal  error,  for  in  their  con- 
testa  for  supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal 
lords,  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

I.  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  church, 
during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  ihe  successors  of  Charlemanie, 
were  almost  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
competitors  for  empire  were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  the  feu- 
dal lords  was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  church  alone 
E reserved  the  sembluice  of  justice.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited 
y  the  popular  opinion  in  their  favor ;  usurpation  followed  usurpation 
without  provoking  opposition:  Charles  the  Bald  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  depose  him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council 
boimd  themselves  by  a  canon  to  remain  united,  "  for  the  correction  of 
kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  people."     This  gross  assumption  wss  ap- 

E'  Luded  by  the  lai^,  at  once  ignorant,  wicked,  and  devout:  it  was  felt 
all  parties  that  supreme  power  should  exist  somewhere  ;  kings,  no- 
iSj  and  commons,  equally  felt  the  want,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  consciousness  that  it  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  then*- 
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telvM.  Nicholaa  I.,  more  bold  than  anj  or  his  prodecesson,  constita- 
ted  lunuelf  the  judge  of  bishops  snd  kings  :  he  deposed  the  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  for  userting  his  independence,  uid  would  not  pennit  him 
■  to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see : 
he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorraine  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  (a.  d. 
860).  Lothaiie,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  divorced  bis  first  wife,  Thent* 
berga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  cho- 
sen a  beautiful  young  lady,  called  Valdiade,  for  Jiia  second  queen.  The 
pope  annulled  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lotbaire  to  take 
back  his  first  wife ;  he  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  after 
Theutberga  herself  bad  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  II.  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas  ;  the  imperial  ambossa- 
dora  were  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remonstrances  treated 
with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  Loiraine  for  the  emperor  Louis  11.,  but  Uie  ;  ontifT  was  foiled 
by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  claims  to  decide  between 
the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Adrian  re- 
solved to  conciliate  the  prince  whom  he  could  not  subdne,  and  won 
Charles  to  aubmisaion  by  promising  him  the  succession  to  the  empire. 
This  project  was  executed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIIL;  finding 
that  the  king  of  France  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  emperor  on 
any  terms,  he  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  ^e  independence  of 
Rome  and  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he  only  held  the  empire  by 
the  giA  of  the  pope. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.  d.  878),  Charles  was  recognised  by 
the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  following  memorable  words : 
"  Since  the  Divine  favor,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of 
their  vicar  Pope  John,  hsa  raised  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unanimously  for  our  protec- 
tor and  lord."  The  pontifi*  by  no  means  suffered  Charles  to  forget  that 
the  empire  was  hie  gift :  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy,  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  reproaching  him  for  his  delay  in  afibrding  succor,  and  desiring 
him,  "to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  empire,  lest,  if 
driven  to  despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion." 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphoat  over  the  emperors,  Hkj 
w  jre  Bflveraly  harassed  by  the  turfonlent  feudal  lords,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  eatabUab  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence. They  interfered  in  the  pontifical  elections,  and  generally 
controlled  them ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  the  pontiffs ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  to  complete  supremacy  were  tacitly 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgracMul  ser- 
vitude by  pet^  tyrants.  Two  infamous  prostitutes,  by  their  infiuenca 
with  the  profligate  nobles,  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their 
paramours,  and  their  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the 
church  finally  attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  power  was  once 
more  raised  abvve  the  papal,  and  Pope  John  XII.  deposed  by  the  eia* 
peior  Otho. 

The  rices  of  this  dark  period  an  not  justly  attributable  to  popery ; 
th^  wore  the  result  of  feudalism,  and  ao  far  as  the  papal  s^tem  was 
able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed  in  counteracting  these 
evils.     The  gnat  eiror  of  the  pontic  was,  that  they  did  not  arrange  a 
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indiciauB  plin  for  electiDiu ;  they  left  their  power  thus  exposed  to  tha 
distuibuices  of  a  diepuled  successioD  which  bad  already  proved  fatal  to 
the  imperial  power :  had  the  arrangements  been  such  aa  to  prevent  any 
lay  interference,  ecclesiastical  influence  would  have  gone  on  increasing  - 
withoat  interruption.  But  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
rendered  popery,  aa  a  system,  for  s  lime  inoperative,  and  prevented  » 
Nicbolsfl  from  anticipating  a  Hildebrand 

SccTiOK  III.— The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  Vit  Popa  and  Empenrt. 

Otho,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  was  the  third  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  German  princes.  His  high  char- 
acter pointed  liim  out  to  Pope  John  XII.  as  a  proper  protector  for  the 
church  and  the  repubhc,  against  the  fierce  nobles  of  Lombardy,  but 
especially  against  BerengariuB,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Otho  crossed  the  Alps,  tranquillized  Italy,  and  was  rewirded  with  the 
iron  crown  of  LomCardy,  and  the  revived  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  But  both  the  pope  and  the  Romans  were  jealous  of  their  bene- 
&c(or,  and  even  during  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Otho  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  daggers  of  aaaasains.  John  soon  fotud 
that  the  German  emperor  was  not  content  with  an  empty  title ;  enraged 
at  the  progress  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  entered  into  a  secret  com- 
pact with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  liis  ancient  enemy,  U>  expel  foreigners 
from  Italy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  invited  the  Hungarians  to  invade 
Germany. 

Otho  promptly  returned  to  Italy,  and  havins  entered  Rome,  he  com 
pelled  the  nobles  and  people  to  renew  their  oam  of  allegiance.  He  then 
summoned  a  council  for  the  trial  of  Pope  John,  whose  immoralities 
were  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  charges  against  the  pontiff  contained 
a  dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes,  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  impartiality  of  the  court.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  John  was  a  licentious  profligate,  whose  vices  not  only  dis- 
graced his  station,  but  were  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pope  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  after 
having  been  twice  summoned  in  vain.  Leo  Vllf.  was  elected  to  the 
papacy,  in  the  room  of  John,  and  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and 
his  BuccesHors  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes,  and  inveating 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a 
bishop  without  tnit  permission  of  the  emperor. 

Thiafatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bishops  ;  they 
complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure  whitji 
his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  centuries.  When  John, 
after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Rome,  he  easily  procured  the 
deposition  of  Leo,  ana  the  acknowled^ent  of  his  owa  claims.  The 
restored  pope  began  to  exercise  great  cruelties  against  hie  opponents; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  aBBassinated  by  a  young  noble- 
man, whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the  affectiona  of  his  miatiess.  Such 
horror  had  this  pontiff's  crimes  inspired,  that  many  of  the  Romans  be- 
lieved that  Satan  in  proper  person  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  sen' 
him  to  his  diead  account,  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 
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The  adherents  c(  John  still  refused  to  sckncmledge  Lea,  sod  without 
consulUDg  the  empeior,  they  c^ose  Benedict  to  succeed  the  uHudered 

CtiS*.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  tJiem  into  cootiision  :  Benedict 
tily  tendered  his  sobmission  to  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  bsnished ; 
sjid  Uie  Roman  nobility  snd  clergy  promised  the  emperor  thst  they 
would  never  confer  the  pspsl  dignity  on  sny  but  a  native  of  Germany. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electors,  obedient  to  their  promise,  chose 
John  XIII.  by  the  emperor's  permission.  The  pope  was  loo  grateful 
to  his  sovereign,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on 
the  city  and  the  church :  the  turbulent  Romans  revolted  and  threw 
John  into  prison,  but  Otho  soon  came  (o  suppress  these  disturbances. 
He  restored  John,  and  severely  punished  die  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  the  political  system  of  popeiy  seemed  utterly  mined,  the  pontiff 
ruled  the  Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the  national 
hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines;  strength  for  a  new 
struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  irom  the  animosity  with 
which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho 
(a.  o.  973),  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy ;  the  feudal 
lords  aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom ; 
Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by 
Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

Cincius  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  VII.  for  their  spiritual  head ; 
the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  elected  Ben- 
edict VII, ;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the  capital ;  he  sought 
shelter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  em- 
perors to  invade  Italy.  These  princss  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting 
themselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II. 
vanquished  these  enemies  ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  Boni- 
face came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  mastsr  of  Rome,  snd  threw  his 
rival  into  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to  desth.  Four  months  sflei- 
ward  tha  murderer  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of  John's  reign 
wss  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
CrescentiDB,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  estabUsh  his  own  despotism 
xmder  the  name  of  freedom,  persiuuled  the  citizens  to  reject  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  pope  and  tiie  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt, 
and  so  firmly  establisned  the  imperial  authorin',  that  he  was  enabled  to 
nominate  one  of  bis  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the  cardinals  re- 
ceived as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger,  who  took  the  tide  of 
Gregory  V.* 

Cidsotintiiu  had  little  tronble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ;  but  the 
Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  ^fested  with  ruinous  loss ;  their  leader  was  ctiptured 
and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  Sylvester  may  be  re. 

*  Every  pope  change)  hit  name  on  hu  aeeesBioo,  is  imitstion  of  St.  Peter,  whea 
mr  Lord  called  Cephai,  or  Peter,  iiutead  of  Simoii. 
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gaided  as  the  fiimt  wlu>  made  any  progreas  in  reataiing  the  power  of 
popery.  His  personal  virtues  remoTed  the  scandal  which  had  loDg 
weakened  the  influence  of  his  see,  his  patronage  of  learning  restored 
to  the  church  its  superiority  in  intellig'ence,  and,  through  his  intimacy 
with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants  which 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes 
now  began  to  support  the  im])erjal  cause  agaioBt  the  turbulent  oobles 
of  Italy  ;  in  return  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles 
with  the  Roman  princes  and  citizens  ;  but  by  this  aUianco  the  pontiA 
were  the  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
by  various  objects  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  secure 
die  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been  retrieved, 
that  when  Benedict  YIII.  crowned  the  emperor  Henry,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benefactor, 
before  he  entered  the  church :  "  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  successors  in  everything  ?"  and  the  emperor  had  the  weakness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  citizens  prevented  the  papal 
power  from  being  consolidated  ;  three  rival  popea,  each  remarkable  for 
his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  revenues  of  the  church  between  them 
(a.  d.  1045] ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a 
priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne 
by  the  title  of  Gregory  YI.  The  emperor  Henry  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clement  II. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popea  was  Benedict  IX. ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the  Romans  U 
raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  aupporied  by  the  aristocratic  faction,  iu 
would  probably  have  held  his  p^e,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  resign 
in  favor  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was  Hildebrand, 
the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had  raised  himself  by  the  force  of  his 
abilities  and  his  reputation  for  piety  to  high  rank  in  the  church,  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  state.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better 
ruler  than  his  immediate  predecessors ;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
fteebootera  who  infested  the  roads  around  Rome  ;  he  opened  a  secmv 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
and  he  vigorously  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  imprudent  in  the  emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order;  Clement  II.  felt  great  aversiim 
to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his  own  elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into  exile  ;  they  re- 
tired to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of 
vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  resentment. 
Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nine  months  afler 
his  consecration ;  and  his  successor,  Damaaua  II.,  shared  the  eame 
fate.  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed 
from  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  next  pope,  but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  of 
Worma,  directed  by  the  emperor,  bad  elected  Bnmo,  bishop  of  Tool 
imder  the  title  of  Leo  IX. 
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We  have  fww  reached  an  important  crisis  in  the  straggle  between 
tCo  papal  anil  the  imperial  power  i  the  latter  had  touched  the  highest 
point  of  its  greataess,  and  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  daundesa  energies 
of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of  Soano  by  birth,  the  con 
'toller  of  the  destiny  of  nations  by  talent  and  position. 

Section  IV. — Revival  of&e  Papal  Poutr. 

FKOH   A.  D.  1048  TO  A.  D.  1070. 

We  lure  seen  that  papal  ueurpanen  began  by  an  attack  on  the  power 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  prevailed  orer  the  Byzantine  court,  because 
it  was  supported  by  the  pnblic  opinion  of  western  Europe.  To  secure 
its  acquiaitions,  the  papacy  entered  into  aUiance  with  the  Carloringian 
dynasty  on  terms  favorable  to  both  ;  but  in  the  struggle  that  folli « nd 
the  partition  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  was  shorn  of  its  strength,  for 
the  growth  of  its  greatness  was  loo  rapid  to  be  permanent.  When  the 
nobles  of  Italy  had  attained  the  rank  of  petty  princes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  church,  nalcrally  excited  their  cnpidity,  and  when 
the  German  emperors  had  eUeuded  their  sway  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
felt  that  B  controlling  influence  in  the  papal  elections  was  necessary  to 
the  permanence  of  their  power.  Had  both  combined,  the  papacy  would 
have  been  annihilated,  the  pope  would  have  bebo  a  mere  vaaa^  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  temporal  dominions  would  have  been  rent  in  sunder  by 
rival  princes.  But  even  when  the  papacy  was  enslaved,  either  to 
aristocratic  factions,  or  to  despotic  autocrats,  it  was  secretly  collecting 
materials  for  its  liberation  and  future  triumph.  It  was  generating  an 
opinion  which  gave  the  papacy,  as  an  institution,  greater  strength  and 
surer  permanence  than  it  posaeased  in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  that  the  organization 
of  popery  was  completed  and  defined ;  opposed  both  to  princes  and 
emperora,  it  was  thrown  for  support  entirely  on  the  people.  By  its  nu- 
merouB  gradations  of  rank,  the  church  of  Uie  middle  ages  linked  itself 
with  every  class  of  the  community :  its  bishops  were  the  companions 
of  princes;  its  priests  claimed  reverence  in  the  baronial  hall;  itspreach- 
'fig  friars  and  monks  brought  consolation  to  the  cottage  of  the  sufiering 
peasant.  Great  as  were  the  vices  of  individuals,  the  organization  of  the 
clerical  body  continued  to  be  respectable,  and  this  was  an  immense  ad- 
vantage  when  c  rery  other  portion  of  civilized  society  was  a  niasA  of 
confosion.  When  the  distinction  of  csste  was  rigicUy  established  in 
j«ll  the  political  forms  of  social  hfe,  ihs  church  scarcely  knew  sny 
aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ;  once  received  into  holy  orders,  the  serf 
lost  all  traces  of  his  bondage  ;  he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  former  lord,  but  he  cimld  aspire  to  dignities  which  threw  those 
of  temporal  princes  into  the  shade.  The  clerical  was  thus  identified 
with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity  not  only  received  the 
claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  gave  them  additional  extension. 

Hildebrand  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  tendency  and  the  strength 
of  this  current,  and  he  probably  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
church  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Eurppe 
could  be  effected.  Feudahsm,  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order,  stoofl 
opposed  to   the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberty  of  the 
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mibject ;  thu  em^Mron  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant,  to  etn^; 
gle  against  it ;  and  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  hy  whi^ 
^ood  baa  been  so  frequeDtly  wrought  out  of  eri),  made  the  reviTal  of 
popery  tbe  instrument  by  which  Europe  was  rescued  from  barbarism. 
Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really  a  maUer  of  no  importance ; 
his  measures  in  the  present  age  would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  extravagant  ambition  and  blundering  tyranny ;  but  in  the  eleventh 
century,  every  one  of  these  meiLSures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some 
evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  tbe  occasion.  We  mffit  not  pass  sentence  on  an  institution 
without  examining  tbo  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we 
judge  of  the  opinion,  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  state  of  Europe  produced  %  strong 
opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should  be  constitii- 
ted  ;  a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  deciaions,  and  sancti^  to  en- 
force respect  for  them  ;  the  revived  papacy  aeemed  an  institution  suited 
10  these  conditions,  and  under  the  cirsumitancea  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil  society, 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render  the 
.  papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  deacribed ;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate  both 
in  the  church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  discovery  which  loo 
often  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only 
lo  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a  period  when 
State  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelli^enco  restricted,  and  that  to 
give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  hi 
utility,  and  consequently  prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mis- 
chievous  as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  fomt  a 

better  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged  than 

.    could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  Darrative ;  we  shall 

now  proceed  to  relate  the  course  adopted  by  the  enterprising  monk  to 

exalt  the  spiritual  power. 

Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  the 
papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity,  but  he 
was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose,  and  weak  in  understanding.  Hildebrand 
was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  pope's 
character,  and  in  his  first  interview  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
Leo's  mind,  thai  henceforth  the  pme  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff  naturally  dreaded  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a 
German  diet,  would  render  him  unpopular  in  Italy ;  but  Hildebrand 
smoothed  the  way,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favor 
able  reception  at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  sooh  united  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  ap- 
plauded these  proceedings,  because  the  favorite  had  induced  Leo  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity,  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a  new  election 
knmediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  clergy  and  the  monas- 
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lie  oidars ;  biil,  in  the  fifUi  year  of  his  leign  he  maiched  against  the  Nor- 
mans, who  weiu  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and  was  unfortunately  taken 
prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit ;  and  his  grief 
was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  con- 
deorned  him  for  desecrating  his  holy  office  by  appearing  in  arms.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Bene- 
dict IX.  seized  the  opportunity  of  reascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the  Italian  no- 
bles, and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their 
creature,  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they 
jnsdy  regarded  as  the  pride  and  omaaent  of  lueir  body,  and  by  their 
means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Roman 
people,  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their 
delegate  in  choosing  a  new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishop 
10  the  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and  the  cardinal-monk 
hoped  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed under  Leo  IX.  The  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  "  a  viceroy  over  him ;"  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honorable  pretext  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Gallican  church.  Hildebranii 
performed  his  task  with  more  rigor  than  it  would  have  be«n  prudeiK 
Ibr  a  less  popular  minister  to  display ;  he  excommunicated  several  in*' 
moral  priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced  some  monks  to  death 
for  a  breach  of  theiV  monastic  vows.  Af^  a  year's  absence  he  returned 
to  Rome  more  powerfiil  than  ever,  and  Victor  was  content  to, receive 
dim  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
■Ml  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  sn  infant.  Hildebrand  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the  papal  power 
would  struggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minority,  and  he  secretly 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  his  s^iccessor,  Stephen  IX.,  delayed,  but  did  not  alter,  the  car- 
dinal-monk's Intentions,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  the  imperial  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on  the 
minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop  of  Veliizi, 
one  of  heir  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand 
received  this  intelligence  as  hf  returned  from  Germany ;  it  was  brought 
In  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  fled  from  Rome ; 
he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  elect 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  Nicholas  II.  The  empe- 
ror's sanction  was  easily  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  impe- 
rial court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its  own  interests  when 
it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the  papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had  been 
deluded  ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  voice  in  the 
tbtctioa  of  tbe  pope ;  but  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with  the  emperor. 
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■  clause  was  added,  reseiring  to  him  all  due  honor  and  respect.  A 
less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed ;  the  Normans,  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the  church 
than  ihey  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo.  The  lust  of  conquest  iroa 
abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  obtain  some  security  for  their 
posseBsions ;  they  therefore  tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope,  on  condition  of  his  confirming  their  titles.  By  th« 
advice  of  Hildebraod,  Nicholas  gave  to  Richard  Guiacard  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua,  and  granted  Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with 
the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  thai  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  proceed- 
ing that  might  have  cost  him  Aear,  if  the  old  emperor  had  survived : 
the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nicho- 
las in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy 
were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolation  thus 
produced,  that  the  depopulation  of  tiie  country  round  Rome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re-establishing  the 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred,  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  cenural  controUing  power  in  the  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Milan  had  been,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  independent 
of  the  holy  see,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy. 
Benefices  were  openly  sold,  imm(»alities  flagrantly  practised,  until  at 
length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laily  requested  the  interference  of 
the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  priests,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undis- 
mayed, ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made 
such  an  effective  discourse,  that  the  rioters  not  only  aubmitted,  but  en- 
cooraged  him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.  The  inquiry  proved, 
that  nearly  every  pnest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concimine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ;  but  he 
was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swearing,  with  his  clergy, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for  the  future.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archbishop  for 
betraying  the  rights  of  iheir  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
conditions  to  which  he  bad  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milan 
burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  temporary  interruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these  disorders,  he 
was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  the 
poUlical  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  church  party,  encouraged  by  Hilde- 
brand, set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred 
the  papacy  on  Aiiselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  hoping  to  recover 
the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans,  declared 
that  they  would  support  the  emperor's  right  of  nomination.  The  Ro- 
man tuples  had  hitherto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  tup 
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poftad  ft  nUioiial  prelate ;  they  soon  found  that  their  strength  wag 
goae,  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by 
a  Germui  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaua,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
emperor,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  cidzens  refused 
him  admission.  At  firet  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  bnt 
(he  arrival  of  Doke  Godfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans, 
changed  the  fortnnes  of  the  war,  and  Cadialsus  was  compelled  to  make 
K  hasty  retreat.  He  sought  re(\ige  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
ne  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterward,  the  young  emperor,  having 
been  removed  by  a  stratagem  Jrom  the  protection  o(  Ms  mother,  was 
l^aced  under  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ; 
at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexaader  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and 
Cadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  principal  protector,  fied  in 
disguise  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  wheie  I.e 
died  in  obscurity. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebraud  was  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadialaus  was  ended, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Milan,  excommunicating  the 
perjured  archbishop,  and  ordering  that  all  the  priests  who  were  msr- 
ried,  or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  cures. 
Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  pt^al 
legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  obtained  from  the  clergy  and 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  hold  no  election 
oi  a  bishop  valid,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  ^e  pope. 

The  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rud  and  ring,  to  the  emperor.  God- 
frey, s  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the 
imperial  council ;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  reiiised  to  receive  him, 
and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pone.  A  fierce 
war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  indignant  at  the 
soppotl  that  Godfrey  received  from  the  emperor,  summoned  that  prince 
lo  ^[^>ear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a  charge  «f  simony,  and  granting  in- 
Tesntures  without  the  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rathei  his 
intf'UgatoT  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italisn  peninsula.  By 
means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friara 
had  given  their  order  ihroughout  Europe,  he  established  an  interest  for 
himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  agents  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  Henry,  legates  were  seat 
lo  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the  kuig  of  Bohemia  was 
secured  by  permission  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
(he  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand 
materially  contributed. 

The  pretexts  of  the  pontiffs  -tie  characteristics  of  the  saperstitions  of 
dte  age.  Harold,  the  last  ^axon  monarch  of  England,  had,  during 
an  accidental  visit  to  Nct-mandy,  been  forced  to  swoar  that  he  would 
&ror  the  succession  of  William,  whose  claims  were  founded  en  a  real 
or  pretended  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  compulsory  osth, 
h  seems,  would  not  have  been  considered  blading,  had  not  Harold  mt- 
winingly  swtm  it  <»i  a  chest  of  relics,  collected  from  all  the  surround- 
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iag  churcheB  'When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  he  accepted 
he  crown,  proffered  to  him  by  the  free  roice  of  the  Anglo-Saxonn,  he 
was  regarded,  not  as  a  patriot  resolved  to  maintaii)  hia  countty'a  inde- 
pendence, but  aa  a  peijured  wretch  who  had  trampled  on  the  moat  sol- 
emn obligations.  Hildebrand  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  papal  supremacy  over  a  national  church,  whose  claims  to 
independence  had  long  given  offence  at  Rome.  At  his  instigation,  the 
claims  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  were  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  papal  council :  a  bull  containing  this  decision  was  sent  to 
William,  together  with  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring,  said  to  con- 
tain a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  enclosed  in  a  diamond  of  consid* 
erable  value.  But  we  leam  from  a  letter,  subsequently  addressed  by 
Hildebrand  to  the  conqueror,  that  there  were  some  in  the  cooclave  who 
opposed  this  iniquitous  interference  with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  cardinal-monk  for  advocating  the  cause  of  «  *y- 
Tannical  usuTper. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  same  fa- 
vor that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England,  Aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  and  heiress 
to  a  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they 
bad  wrested  from  the  holy  see.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sovereignty, 
Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  between  the  countess  and  God- 
frey Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-father  had  by  a  former  wife,  before  his 
marriage  with  her  mother.  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was,  in  aome  degree, 
revolting  to  the  feeUngs.  Gobbo  was  excommunicated,  but  Hildebrand 
secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  on  maldiig 
proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  h 
must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  H.  only  de- 
layed the  contest.  More  hsd  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  than  in  any  former  pontificate  , 
but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  hia  ambitious 
minister.  The  monks,  to  raise  Hildebrand's  fame,  published  tales  of 
the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  superstitious  populace,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence . 
we  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  legends  ;  a  greater  miracle  than  axry 
ihey  record,  is,  that  rational  beings  should  be  found  sufhciently  credu- 
lous to  believe  and  repeat  such  monstrous  absurdities. 

Skctiob  v.— Pon/ijiefflte  of  Qregary  VII. 
raoM  A.  D.  1073  to  a.  d.  1086. 
Thkhe  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  who  did  not 
dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there  were  none 
prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfermff  to  prevent  hia  elec- 
tion. The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in  miich  he  was  chosen, 
•eems  to  prove  that  some  oppoailioa  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans :  and 
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Hildebraad  hinuelf  found  it  necessary  to  disann  ho«tility,  by  an  affec- 
tation of  Bubmiaaion  to  the  emperoi.  He  wrote  to  Henry,  that  he  Lad 
b«en  chosen  a^ast  hit  will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceired 
ly  thin  hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  election,  and  Hildebrand 
was  eatlironed  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution hia  favorite  plan  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  church, 
by  prerenting  lay  interference  in  the  collatioa  of  benefices.  Before  he 
had  been  a  month  elected,  he  sent  a  legate  into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  principally  U>  claim  for  the  apos- 
tolic see  all  the  conqoests  that  had  recently  been  made  from  the  Moors, 
tinder  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic 
invasion,  had  been  tributary  to  uie  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was 
so  much  daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigor,  that  he  sent  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  youth  and  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  counsellors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the  troubles  in  tlte 
church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  every* 
thing  with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops.  The  for- 
mer of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended  on  plausibl« 
grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded  that  a  clergyman  unen- 
cumbered with  the  cares  of  a  family  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  flock  intruBted  to  his  charge  ;  and  that  a  bishop  without  children 
Would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage  without  being  warped  by  domes- 
tic affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
noblest  and  best  of  human  feelings  ;  they  were  denaturalized,  cut  off 
iKtsn  the  influences  of  social  life  :  the  church  became  the  country  and 
the  home  of  every  person  who  embraced  the  ecc^siastical  profession. 
After  ordination,  the  priest  and  the  bishop  were  no  longer  Gemuaa, 
Spaniards,  or  Englishmen  ;  they  were  Romans — ministers  and  peers  of 
a  mighty  empire,  that  claimed  Uie  dominion  of  the  whole  globe.  Like 
the  envoy  or  minister  of  any  foreign  government,  a  member  of  the 
RfHuish  hierarchy  observes  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  his  master 
say  have  placed  him,  and  respects  for  a  time  the  authority  of  the  local 
magistrate :  but  hi!i  order  is  his  country,  the  pontiff  is  his  natural  sover- 
eign, and  their  welfare  and  their  honor  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  his 
pnulic  care.  The  constant  sight  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  feel- 
Ugs  of  mankind,  was  obviously  calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  the  laity, 
and  gain  credence  for  the  superior  sanctity  that  was  supposed  to  inreat 
the  character  of  a  priest. 

The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage  by  the  emperor  and  other  temporal  princes,  waa  lia- 
ble to  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many :  tl>ey  supplied  vacan- 
cies with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  violent ;  they  sought  for 
the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politician,  when  they  had  to  elect  a 
bishop.  In  a  darit  ^e,  when  monaichs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  te 
write  their  own  names ;  when  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  in 
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uistocratic  famiim,  wu  so  rare,  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  againat  wttch< 
craft ;  and  when  ihe  fierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  Iiigbly 
than  the  Clirisdan  viitues,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  render  ap- 
poiitments  in  the  church  independent  of  the  state.  But  to  this  obviooa 
expediency,  Gregory  VII.  added  a  blasphemous  claim  of  right,  as 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheiitor  of  hia  visible  throne.  While, 
however,  we  condenm  such  impious  asanmptionB,  we  should  not  re* 
fuse  to  Hildebrand  the  credit  of  higher  and  purer  motives  than  those 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  mingling  in  his  schemes  for  extending  hia 
own  power  and  that  of  Ms  successors.  It  is  mideniable  that  the  cor- 
porate authority  he  procured  for  the  church  became,  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  a  source  of  much  benefit  during  the  middle  ages, 
overawing  the  violent,  protecting  the  tbrlom,  mitigating  the  prevailing 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  supplying  in  various  ways  the  defects  of  civil 
institutions. 

Gregory  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Rome,  ordained,  by 
consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept  investiture 
from  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  advised  the  emperor  to  claim 
the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  ail  mar- 
ried priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  These  decrees 
were  communicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself, 
in  letters  that  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities. 
Hia  monstrous  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Romish  see,  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  hmuility  and  candor,  weQ 
calculated  to  win  the  unthinking  and  unwary ;  his  dictations  assume  the 
form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances  resemble  those 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words  ;  he  obliged 
the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  proposed  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  who  were  menacing  Constantinople,  and  offered 
K  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  Idng  of  Denmark,  tmdei  the  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived 
by  Gregory's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiff  in  his  heart,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity  was  reciprocal.  It  was  there- 
fore with  mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power 
established  which  more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  the  Normans  against  their  common:  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  a  xtnspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Rome  itself  by 
some  of  ike  aristocracy,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded ,  Cincius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pontiff  whOe  he  was  celebrating  mast 
on  Christmas  day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  soon 
rescued  their  favorite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
Gregoty's  interference,  and  aX  who  had  shared  in  this  act  of  violence 
were  banished  tiom  the  city.  Soon  afterward,  Gregory  cited  the  enq>e- 
ror  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
protecting  excommunicated  bishops,  and  granting  investitures  withou 
the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  ioftult,  and  re- 
lieved from  his  anxieties  in  Germany  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Sax- 
ons, resolved  to  temporize  no  longer.  He  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms, 
»f  the  princes  and  prelates  devoted  to  bis  cause,  and  procured  sentence 
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of  depoudon  agunat  Gregoi7,  oa  a  charge  of  Bimony,  murder,  aai 
fttheism. 

Gregory  was  far  from  being  dishearteDcd  by  the  emperor'B  TJoleace  ; 
he  assembled  a  comicil  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  &b- 
BoWed  hia  subjects  in  Germany  and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
deposed  several  prelates  in  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papal  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  k11  the  sorereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted 
in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions,  which  form  the  basfs  of  th« 
politicsl  system  of  popery,  were — 

That  the  Roman  pontifT  alone  can  be  called  unirersal. 

That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  depose  bisht^s. 

That  his  legates  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all  bisht^s  assembled  in 
a  general  council. 

That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  prelates. 

That  he  done  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  ornaments. 

That  piincA  are  bound  to  luss  his  feet,  and  his  only. 

That  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors. 

That  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  CUi  be 
called  general. 

That  no  book  can  be  csUed  canonical  without  his  authority. 

That  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  none,  but  that  he  may  annul 
ibs  decreea  of  all. 

That  the  Roman  church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue,  infallible. 

That  whoever  dissents  from  the  Romish  church  ceases  to  be  a  catholic 
Christian. 

And,  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
princes. 

Some  cautious  prelates  advised  Gregory  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  ex- 
commonicating  his  sovereign  ;  to  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  reply  :  "  When  Christ  trusted  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
Baying, '  Feed  my  sheep,'  did  he  except  kings  t  Or  when  he  gave  him 
the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  did  he  withdraw  any  one  from  his  visita- 
tion ?  He,  therefore,  who  says  that  he  can  not  be  bound  by  the  bonds 
of  the  church,  must  confess  that  he  can  not  be  absolved  by  it  i  and 
be  who  denies  that  doctrine,  separates  himself  &om  Christ  and  his 
church." 

Both  p<L.-lieB  now  prepared  for  war,  bat  all  the  advantages  were  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  At  the  very  commeocement  of  the  struggle,  Gobbo, 
the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the 
countess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff. 
So  ctHnpletely,  indeed,  did  this  princess  devote  herself  to  support  the 
interests  of  Gregory,  that  their  mutual  attachment  was  suspected  of 
baring  transgressed  the  limits  of  iimocence.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
gratified  by  Uie  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily,  prof- 
fered aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favor,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the  Christiail 
•laves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support ;  in  ev- 
ny  quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  ihars  preached  against  theiz 
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■orereign,  &nd  ibe  prektea  bf  vhoni  he  had  been  supported  -  the  S 
nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  relipous  pretext  to  renew  their  inaurrec  .  , 
the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia  demanded  a  change  of  dynasty ; 
even  the  prelates  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  urging  Heniy  forward, 
teirified  by  threats  of  excommunication,  abandoned  his  cause.  A  diat 
was  assembled  at  f  nbur,  attended  by  two  papal  legates,  in  which  it  warn 
resolved  that  Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  within  a  limited  period 
he  presented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their  courage, 
and  boldly  retorted  the  excommunications  of  Gregoiy.  Animated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry  resolred  to  cross  tbs 
Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregoiy's  arrival  in  Germany.  The  hard- 
ships which  the  unfortunate  monarch  underwent  during  this  journey,  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies — the  sight  of  the  Bufferings  of  bis 
queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides 
of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes — y^puld  hare  bro- 
ken  a  sterner  spirit  dan  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he  thought  only 
of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission.  Having  obtained  a 
Gooference  with  the  counCeaa  Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  hei  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  pope  ;  and  her  intercession,  supported  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grant  an  interview  to  hia 
sovereign. 

On  the  2lBt  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Canosa,  where  ths 
pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  thu 
were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the  first  barrier,  he  waa 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he  reached  the  second,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit  of  ft 
penitent.  Fur  three  entire  days  he  was  forced  to  stand  barefooted  and 
fasting,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  during 
oae  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in  northern 
Italy,  imploring  pudon  of  his  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope. 
He  was  at  len^  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiilf  and, 
after  all  his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  suspension 
of  the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ;  and  his  hostility 
to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a  grant  of  the 
countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  would 
legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her  decease.  The  reproaches  of  the 
Lombards  also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  be  renewed 
the  war  by  a  dishonorable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and 
Matilda.  In  the  meantime  the  discouteuted  nobles  of  Germany  had  as- 
sembled a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected  Ro- 
dolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  embar- 
iBBSed  the  pope ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henry,  who  was  power- 
ful in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandoned  Rodolpb,  he  would  ruin  his  own  party 
in  Germany.  He  resolved  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  contest,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  diiected  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  church, 
which  had  for  eoine  time  been  distracted  by  the  controversy  respecting 
iLe  encharisL 
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It  !■  not  «BBy  to  determine  by  whom  the  doctrine  of  transubst&ntiatioQ 
KM  Srst  broached :  Selden  rery  justly  says, "  This  opinion  is  only  rhet- 
oiic  turned  into  logic,"  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  spiritual  presence 
of  our  Sanor  in  the  holy  communion  ni  ight,  ia  b.  dark  and  ignorant  B|^, 
be  represented  as  an  actual  change  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  his 
material  substance.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theological  errors 
of  this  doctrine  ;  our  snbject  only  requires  ns  to  notice  the  political  pur- 
poses  to  which  it  was  applied.  No  article  of  faith  was  bettor  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  it  represented  them  as  daily 
working  a  miracle  equally  stupendous  and  mysterious  ;  true,  its  natnre 
was  incomprehensible,  but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  its  absurdity,  only  increased  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  zeal  that  the  Roraish 
priesthood  has  ever  manifested  in  defending  an  opinion  which  has  ao 
materially  strengthened  its  influence.  The  confessor  to  the  queen  of 
Spain  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  opposition  of  a  nobleman,  by  saying, 
"  You  should  respect  the  man  who  every  day  has  your  God  in  his  hands 
and  your  queen  at  his  feet."  In  this  brief  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  staled  ;  it  confened  political  power,  and  was  ther»- 
fore  to  be  defended  at  all  hazards.  But  common  senae  frequently  re- 
volted at  a  doctrine  contracted  by  sight,  feeling,  and  taste  ;  in  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  ably  exposed  by  Berengariua,  a.  priest  of  Tours,  who 
assailed  it  at  once  with  ridicule  and  with  argument.  But  in  his  eightieth 
year,  Berengarius  was  prevailed  upon  by  Gregory  to  renounce  his  for- 
mer opinions,  and  transubstantiation  was  generally  received  as  an  article 
ofiaith. 

A  victory  cd>tained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  depart  from  his 
cautious  pohcy  ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crown  of  gold 
to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition,  and  proclaimed 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Gi^nry  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and,  supported 
by  £em  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But 
iu  the  meantime,  Rodolph  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented 
Germans  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  imperial  authority  and  Henry, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman 
dukes,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally, 
and  the  forces  of  the  countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  wa;  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  procured  mo  solemn  installation  (4  Clement.  The  emper- 
or's departure  lefl  his  partisans  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Gregory ; 
the  pontiff  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave  the  ci^ 
to  be  pillaged  by  bis  barbarous  auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Rome  al- 
most to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repeating  with 
his  latest  breath  the  excommunications  which  he  had  hurled  against 
Henry,  the  uitipope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewedhis  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the  good- 
Bess  of  his  cai£Be.  "  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniqui^," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  p^<i  " 
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Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  fonnder  of  the  political  system 
of  popeiY ;  and  therefore,  while  he  is  extolled  by  some  hiatorians  as  k 
saint,  others  have  described  him  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  waa  formed  by  his  age,  and  developed 
by  the  circumstances  that  surrovinded  him.  He  was  die  reprosentatire 
both  of  popery  and  democracy,  principles  apparently  inconsistent,  but 
which  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  frequently  been  found  in  close 
alliance.  With  the  sanctity  of  the  church  he  shielded  the  people  ;  with 
the  strength  of  the  people  he  gave  stability  to  the  church.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  career  as  the  secret  and  as  the  acknowledged  ruler 
of  the  papacy,  he  displayed  unquestionable  abilities  of  the  highest  or* 
der ;  hiis  pretensions  to  ascetic  piety  gained  him  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude  ;  the  soldiers  regarded  him  as  a  brave  warrior 
and  Buccessful  general ;  die  higher  ranks  of  the  cler^  yielded  in  the 
council  to  his  fervid  eloquence  and  political  skill.  His  very  faults  be- 
came elements  of  his  success:  he  was  severe,  vindictive,  and  inezor- 
sble  :  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forgive ;  none  of  his  Miemies  could 
elude  the  patient  search  and  the  incessant  vigilance  with  which  he 
pursued  those  against  whom  he  treasured  wrath.  It  was  his  custom 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whose  death  he  decreed ;  and  it  was 
awful  to  contemplate  the  serenity  of  his  coimtenance  and  the  placidi^ 
of  his  manners  while  he  presided  over  tortures  and  massacres.  It  can 
not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  power  of  such  a  msa 
should  have  swept  over  Christendom  like  a  torrent,  and  hurried  every- 
thing into  the  vortex  of  his  new  and  gigantic  institutions. 

Sectiok  VI.— The  WaraflnvatUitra. 

FROM  A.  D.  10S6  TO  A.  D.  1152. 

Henrt  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his  formidable 
and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Gregory,  who  commenced  his  pontificate  by  sending  an  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  Christian  churches,  declaring  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  Uie 
political  system  of  his  deceased  master.  Supported  by  the  Normans, 
Urban  entered  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bishops,  in  which  the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents, 
were  solemnly  excommunicated.  At  the  same  time  he  negotiated  « 
marriage  between  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  countess  Matilda. 
Fro>n  this  union,  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Limenburgh,  and 
the  reigning  fanuly  of  England,  trace  their  descent.  Henry  marched 
into  Itidy,  and  though  vigorously  opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several 
important  advantages  ;  but  the  papal  intrigues  raised  enemies  against 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  lus  eldeK  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Henry  to 
abandon  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  letire  toward  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Flacentia,  and  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  assembled,  that  no  church  could  contain  them,  and  they 
were  farced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.    Most  of  Gregoiy'c  decrees 
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were  re^iiKted ;  but,  ia  addition  to  the  aff&ir  of  inveatitureB,  the  attan- 
tion  of  the  council  was  directed  to  the  rapid  progresa  of  the  Moham* 
medana  in  the  east,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  empire  of  Con* 
Btantinople  (a.  d.  1095).  The  tales  of  the  persecations  to  which  tha 
Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  every- 
where the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithM  from  the  infidel  Saracens, 
as  he  ignorantly  ctdled  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  waa  kindled  by  his 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  author- 
izing tha  firat  crusade  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only 
(^)tain  absolution  by  humiliating  submisaions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching  of 
the  firat  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  i^andoned  their  homes  to  follow 
Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the  massacres  of  the 
Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Godlrey,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  section ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the  partisana  of 
Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the  cnisadere  in  their  passage 
thronpH  Italy. 

Paschal  11.  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him,  steadfastly 
pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory  ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  antipope, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  he  urged  a  second  general  crusade, 
which  the  reveraes  of  the  Christiana  in  the  Holy  Land  rendered  neces- 
sary. To  consolidate  the  papal  structure,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
RtHue,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  oath,  (o  be  taken  by  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they  ^jured  all  heresy,  they  prom- 
ised implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  Ha  successors,  to  affiim  what 
the  holy  and  universal  church  confirma,  and  to  condemn  what  she  con- 
demns (a.  s.  1104).  Soon  after,  the  old  emperor,  Henry,  was  treach- 
erously arrested  by  his  own  son  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  impo- 
rial  digniw :  he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progresq,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege  honorably 
inteired  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmity  pur- 
sued F  *nry  beyond  the  grave ;  the  benevolent  prelate  was  excommu- 
nicate'l,  and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  disinterring  the  corpse'. 

Though  Henry  V.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  would  not 
yield  the  imperial  right  to  granting  investiuires,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  The  form  in  which 
monarchs  gave  investiture  by  bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was 
regarded  by  the  popea  aa  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  when  the  form  was  altered,  (hey  gave  no  further  trouble  to 
the  English  and  French  monarchs,  but,  in  their  disputes  vrith  the  em 

Eirors,  they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  receive  iavestiture  from 
ymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath  of  allegtaace  to  them. 
The  fifth  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  papacy  than 
his  father-,  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisoner,  compelled 
biqn  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a  biill  se- 
curing the  ri{^  of  inveatitiire  to  the  emperor  and  hia  suGceMois.    But 
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the  remonstruaceB  of  the  cardinals  indnced  the  pope  to  annul  the  tres^, 
and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  by  several  provincid 
councils.  The  pontiff,  howevei,  did  not  nttify  the  sentence  until  tbo 
death  of  the  countesa  Matilda,  and  the  disputes  about  her  inheritance 
created  fresh  animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  aee. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His  aucceason 
Gelasius  II.  and  Caliztus  II.,  however,  suppoited  hia  policy,  and,  aftei 
a  long  struggle,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  lesign  his  claim  to  epiaco- 
pal  investiiures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of  the 
temporal  rights  belon^g  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calixtos, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  was  brought  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  of  great  ii^flu- 
ence  and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  the  reigo  of  Honoriua  was 
spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Asacletua,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  both  en- 
throned the  same  day,  and  the  papacy  was  consequently  rent  by  a 
schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew  ;  he  poaaea- 
sed  great  wealth,  was  a  favorite  with  the  Roman  populace,  and  had  as 
undoubled  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favor,  yet  he  is  stigmatized 
as  an  antipope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  wannly  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
and  procured  him  the  support  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  German 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Anacletus,  his  patty  elected  another  and- 
pope,  but  he  soon  made  bis  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was 
appeased. 

A  general  council  whs  soon  afterward  assembled  at  Rome  (a.  d. 
1139),  at  which  no  leas  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  present ;  several 
ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at 
this  council ;  they  were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose 
controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began  to  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
u)d  the  best  logician  in  Europe ;  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear 
:iis  lectures,  and  though  he  did  not  breakthrough  the  trammels  of  scho- 
Ustic  philosophy,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  in 
a  future  age,  produced  beneEcial  effects,  St.  Bernard,  whose  opinions 
were  invested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  authority,  accused 
Abelard  of  teaclung  heretical  opinions  respectingthedoctrineof  the  trini- 
ty. Abelard  denied  the  imputation ,  and  ue  dispute  turned  on  metaphys- 
ical subtleties,  to  which  neither  party  affixed  a  definite  meaning.  Abel- 
ord's  opinions  were  condemned  by  a  council  at  Sens,  but  he  was 
pennitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  where  he  died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy.  Abelard  was  subdued,  but 
be  bequeathed  his  cause  to  s  succession  of  faithful  disciples,  who  grad- 
ually emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister,  and 
liberated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  popery.  Abelard's  opin- 
ions were  purely  theological ;  his  disciple,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  abandpn- 
uig  his  master's  mysticism,  directed  Ms  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
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dnneli  sod  o(  (ba  goTemment.  He  declared  that  the  polidral  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  inconeiateiit  with  the  aaoctity  of  iheii 
profeBaioo,  and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrinea  in  Italy  and  Ge> 
many ;  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  revive  the  lepubhc.  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  had  to  struggle  with  "  the  pohticians,"  as  the  followen 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  the  iDainteoance  of  their  domestic  power ; 
and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the  rights  of  kings 
and  nations  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the  example  of  resistance  lo 
the  pondfTs ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space,  fumiahed  the  boldest  opponents  to 
the  papal  usurpations ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  Italians  discurered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish 
the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Romaa  exchequer  i  and  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to  espobe,  and 
sven  jnalded  their  liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in 
their  unhallowed  gains. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  means 
[h«y  employed  to  eflect  their  object,  their  struggle  aeainst  royal  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  natioual  independence  on  the  other,  form  the  moat 
important  part  of  European  history  during  several  centuries.  A  calm 
and  caretiil  examination  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  ihe  papal  system  is 
th«Tefora  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation.  To  render  this  portioii 
of  history  satis&ctory  to  the  student,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  th« 
euiy  history  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  some  of  the  corruptions  by 
which  its  purity  was  early  disfigured. 

Sectioh  VII. — Tkt  Cnuadet. 

Thk  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
U  the  instigation  of  ihe  popes,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  on- 
derstand  aright  the  influence  they  exercised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  when  first  this  great  movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been  hallowed 
by  our  blessed  Savior's  presence,  were  common  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  church.  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  dif- 
^ised,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  many  persons  sold  theti 
estates,  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  While  tiie  Saracens  remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  enconi^ 
aged  and  protected  visiters  whose  arrival  brought  tiiem  considerable 
profit,  but  when  the  Seljdkian  Turks  wrested  the  country  front  the  kha- 
liphs  of  Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  out- 
rage that  fanaUciam  and  ignorance  -  could  dictate.  Their  sad  recital  of 
the  calamitiea  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited  universal  indignation, 
end  Gregory  VII.  waa  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout 
Christeiidom,  for  the  pnrpose  of  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  lime  waa  not  propitioua  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the  wars  of  th* 
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smpire  engaged  the  attentioo  and  employed  the  anna  of  the  chief  mili 
laiy  leaders.  But  when  the  Nonnans  had  completed  the  conqaest  of 
England  and  the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  befors 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  princes  in  Germany,  vast  hoides  of 
militaTy  adventurera  who  reraained  without  employment,  ready  to  em- 
brace any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder. 
At  this  moment  an  enthilsiaatic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Palestine,  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  the 
patrimony  of  C^st,  and  by  his  energetic  labors,  widely  diSused  his 
own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  II. ;  the  pontifi 
went  personally  to  Fiance,  uid  held  a  council  at  Clermont  (a.  d.  1095), 
where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  multitades 
assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross,  as  the  symbol  of  their  enlistment.  The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by  men  of  no 
note  or  experience.  They  marched  without  order  or  discipline,  pit- 
laging,  burning,  and  plundering  the  countries  that  they  traversed.  So 
great  was  the  delusion  that  whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expedi- 
tions ;  farmers  were  seen  driving  carta  containing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  march,  while  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war, 
sported  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town 
for  Jerusalem.  Most  of  these  wretches  perished  by  fatigue,  famine, 
disease,  or  the  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before 
theii  excesses  had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  Jews  along  the  Rhine  suffered  roost  severely  from  these 
fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race 
would  be  the  best  propitiation  for  the  success  of  their  expedition.  Myr- 
iads of  the  hapless  Jews  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  rai&g- 
nity  that  malice  could  suggest ;  whole  families  committed  suicide  bj 
mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safe^ 
by  apostacy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  in  hu 
power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  command  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading 
nobility  of  Christendom  were  enrolled  among  hia  followers,  amcmg 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohem- 
ond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse.  When  the 
divisions  of  this  formidable  army  arrived  near  Constantinople,  Alexis, 
who  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  hosts  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafly  Greek  had  recourse 
to  treachery  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudDlent 
negotiations,  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind  them 
worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whom  it  was 

Kt  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come  to  assail, 
sir  early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  enonnoos 
ejqienditure  sf  life.    Nicea,  the  capital  of  the  snltany  of  Riim,  was 
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uken ;  &  gn&t  nctoiy  over  the  eultan  Soleimas  opened  »  pusage  into 
Syiift ;  Antioch  was  captured  after  a  seige  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
uid  finally,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turka 
by  the  Egyptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  tb«  cnusden,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.  □.  1099). 

Jemsalem  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they  hurled 
beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale  the  walls, 
vid  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moveable  towers  and  bridges 
employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  displayed  equal  energy, 
but  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  the 
united  efiectSfpf  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  he 
«aw  a  celestial  inesseoger  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cheering  the  Cbrix- 
tians  to  the  combat.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  a  declaration 
bore  down  every  obstacle ;  the  cniaaders  made  good  their  lodgement 
OQ  the  wall,  and  the  Mohammedans  fled  inio  the  city.  Amid  the  most 
nptuiouB  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  tha 
lowers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind,  many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  aa  indis- 
criminate  and  unsparing  massacre  ;  a  helpless  crowd  sought  shelter  in 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the  fugi 
(ires  butchered ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they  rode  in  Saracen  blood 
up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The  massacre  lasted  all  day,  bui 
whim  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  around,  the  crusaders  sud 
den];  recollected  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  places  whirh  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  sufferings  of  their  Savior.  As  if 
by  some  common  and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were 
suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims  ;  each  hasted  to  remove  fmm  his 
person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  in 
the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feat,  streaming  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  iney  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  serricea  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers  with  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine  ;  he  refused 
the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  the  true  monarch  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his  Savior  had 
borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less 
scrupulous  ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  transmitted  the 
throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
icign'in  Palestine  until  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.  n. 
1187).  Several  minor  states  were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of 
vhich  the  most  remarkable  were  the  county  of  Edesaa,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians  of  the 
fast,  contiaualiy  assailed  by  powerfnl  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded 
W  wiite  cordially  for  mutual  defenCe ;  victories  were  scarcely  less 
calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reinforcements  from  Europe  ;  and  though  the  crusading  enthusiasm  en- 
dued for  two  centuries,  its  heat  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes,  and 
the  principal  European  potentates,  to  those  who  joined  in  such  expedi- 
27 
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titins.  Six  principal  crusad«a  followed  the  first  great  morement ;  they 
were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  productive  of  advantages  as  fleeting  aa 
they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Christians, 
ihe  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  and  Louia  "VII.,  king  of  France,  undertook  a 
second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine (a.  d.  1117).  The  Atta-beg  Zenghi,  who  had,  by  his  superior 
prowess,  obtained  the  chief  command  oTer  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak, 
attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made  him- 
seir  master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  wfthout  waiUog 
for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  By- 
zantine emperor,  which  proved  falal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,  including  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in 
the  attitude  and  armor  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throue  of 
Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  iutelligence  of  the  German  line 
of  march,  and  furnished  Conrad  with  treacherous  guides.  After  a 
glorious  but  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Msander,  Conrsd 
was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bospho* 
rus,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of  Louis,  led 
him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undismayed  and  unwarned,  pur- 
sued  their  march  with  inconsiderate  speed  i  their  rear-guard  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Turkish  troops,  while  the  van  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch  ;  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the 
monarch  returned  to  Europe,  dishonored  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  de- 
serted by  ungrateful  allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  difluaed  feelings  of  mel- 
ancholy and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbbt  of  Clair- 
raux,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  had  to  en- 
counter the  storm  of  public  indignation ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying 
prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured 
myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Bernard  was  not  daunted  by  these 
reproaches  ;  he  replied  to  those  accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  folhes  and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves  ; 
he  asserted  that  a  new  expedition,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  piety, 
would  be  crowned  with  success  ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christen 
dom  to  combine  in  one  great  elTort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa 
lem.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  una- 
vailing, and  death  G-.:iprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynas^  of  the  Fati- 
mite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favorite,  Saladin,!  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  tiiough  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became  the  favorite 
hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  On  the  death  of  his  ancient  master, 
Saladin  invaded  the  Ciiristian  territories,  and,  after  a  brief  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy  ciqr 
filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow  ;  the  emperor,  Frederic  I.,  the  hon-heaitod 
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Sichud  Eb/Iand,  Philip  Augustus  of  Prance,  and  several  miuof 
pnnces,  lt<  .jned  the  crosa,  white  the  maritime  states  of  [taly,  by  send- 
ing immediate  reinforce raents  to  the  garrisons  (Hi  the  coasts  of  bo 
Mediterranean,  sxrested  the  progress  of  Salodia.  Frederic  advanced* 
through  the  BvzaatmB  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek 
fraud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and  stonned 
the  city  of  Iconium.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career  he  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  (a.  a.  1190).  The  army  persevered,  and 
joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege  of  AcTO. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  oesiegen 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin,  that  they  suffered 
more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  however, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  api  eared  together  as  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The  siege  of  Acre 
was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  the 
town  was  soon  farced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their  expectations  were  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English ; 
Philip,  unable  to  brook  the  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his 
mihtary  prowess,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  his  wedth,  returned 
home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  Bui  the  animosity  be- 
tveen  the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip  i  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered  the 
Talorons  exertions  of  Richard  unavailing  ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his  dominions  from 
the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.  n.  1192).  On  his  retuni,  the 
En^sh  monarch  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria, 
wbom  he  had  grievously  insulted  in  Palestine  ;  he  was  subsequently  re- 
signed  to  the  custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had 
10  purchase  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  il- 
lostrioos  Saladin  did  nut  long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusa- 
der; he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  disputes  thai  arose  respecting  hia 
inheritance,  prevented  the  Mohammedans  fiota  completing  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent  III. 
(a.  d.  1202),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of  NeuiUy.  The  fer- 
VDT  of  enthusiasm  was  now  abated ;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent  feudatories  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Monferrat,  was  f  hosen  commander-in- 
:hief.  The  crusaders  obtained  transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  con- 
quering Zara,  ia  Dalmalia,  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the 
tlireats  and  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at 
seeing  their  first  efforts  directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  de- 
partore  from  their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  sdll  more  remark- 
able deviation ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine,  they  sailed  against 
Constantinople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  cm- 
Mders  aoQceeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire ; 
but  the  reward  they  claimed  for  their  services  was.  eztiavsgaitt,  aad 
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Isaac's  efibits  to  comply  with  the  atipulationa  proroked  snch  resent' 
inent,  that  be  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  deatli,  logethei 
with  hia  son.  The  cnisaders  instantly  proclaimed  war  against  tha 
■usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  pillaged  it  with  remoiaeless  cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  LatJD 
empire  on  the  rains  of  the  Byzantine  (a.  d.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  which,  under  £▼« 
Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Constantinople 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  1261  ],  and  the  hopes  of  uniting  tbe 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantiae 
capital  had  inspired,  were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fiAh  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Himgary.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  die  Nile, 
persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
lh6  recoveiy  and  safe  possession  of  Palestine  (a.  d.  1218).  Afier 
having  obtained  some  important  successes,  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  arrogancfl«.and  presumption  of  the  papal  legate,  who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  army.  They  purchased  some  trivial  concessions,  by 
evacuating  all  their  conquests;  and  the  pope,  who  at  lirst  proposed 
to  come  in  person  to  their  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  to  venture  on  an  expeditioD  to  Pales- 
Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Pal- 
estine, after  having  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for 
delaying  his  expedition,  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  because  he 
ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.  d.  1328). 
Tliis  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  church.  Frederic  was  every- 
where victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  priests  harassed  him 
by  constant  opposition ;  a  crusade  was  preached  aeainst  hira  in  Italy, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his  authority  in  uis  own  hereditary 
dominions.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic .  concluded  an 
equitable  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  no  ecclesiastic  would  peribrm  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
tained to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  aeain  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  Uie  infidels ; 
but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  afiTurs, 
he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the 
papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  hia  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestino  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  -treasnre. 
"nie  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native  deserts  by  the  Mon- 
gols, tluew  themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
the  Latin  principalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  greater  part  of  Palesune,  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  sidtany  of  Egypt. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led'the  ninth 
ciuaade.    Egypt  wu  the  scene  of  his  operattotts ;  alter  obtaining  some 
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imponuit  triumphB,  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  luid  forced  to 
jHtrchase  his  ^edom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  nmsom  (a.  d.  1S50), 
The  pope's  iareterats  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
khat  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  sailed, 
Innocent  ira*  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and 
the  Dominicans  were  stimulating  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assasai- 
nation.  The  lamentable  loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the 
"  oKwt  Christian  king,"  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Pal- 
estine, failed  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even 
that  the  death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  If  his  prey  had  escaped 
ftom  his  hands.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad." 
was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  "  for  the  lightning  and  the 
tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads, 
have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreshing  zephyrs 
and  fenilizing  dewe." 

Uot&ught  by  calamity,  he  prepared  for  a  second  crusade  ;  on  his 
voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  induced  to  steer  to  Tunis, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.  n,  1270).  Instead  of  s 
proselyte,  Louis  found  a  tedious  siege,  and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his 
death,  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making 
any  further  effort  The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for  a  time  delayed  by  the 
valor  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,  who  extorted  a  three  years'  truce 
from  the  Mohunmedans.  At  length,  some  excesses  of  the  Latins  pro- 
voked the  resentment  c^  the  Mameluke  sultan,  Khalil ;  he  resolved  to 
expel  them  completely  from  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to-  their  last 
stronghold.  Acre  (a.  d.  1291).  The  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious 
siege,  and  after  its  fall  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved 
by  the  Christian  princes,  became  an  empty  name. 

Section  VIII. — The  Cnitadt  agaitut  the  Mbigema. 

It  h&s  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was  be- 
ginning ta  alarm  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  had  pronounced  a  solemn 
decree  against  the  Albigenaes.  But  the  feudal  lords  of  France  and 
Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have  deprived  them 
of  dieir  best  vassals,  and  the  new  opiniona,  or  rather  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  were  secretly  preached  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  defenders  of  the  papal 
system  that  there  were  some  among  the  preachers  of  a  reformation 
who  had  given  too  great  a  scope  to  their  imaginations,  and  revived 
many  of  uie  dangerous  errors  of  the  Manichsana  and  Paulicians. 
There  seenu  no  just  cause  for  doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  principle  of  Evil ;  because,  as  they  asserted, 
"  God  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world  by  water 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Red  aea."  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small  minori- 
w ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstanliation,  the  sacinments.  of  confinnatlon,  confae- 
■ion,  and  mairiage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
ind  the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.     Their  nigral  character  was 
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confeaaed  by  Aeir  enenuea,  but  wbile  they  acknowledged  its  externa 
purity,  tbey  invented  the  blackest  calumnies  respecting  tlieir  secret 
practices,  without  evei  bringing  forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  coaae- 
qnently  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of 
teform  was  silent ;  for  the  efibita  of  the  pattrins,  or  Albigensian  teach 
flEs,  were  directed  rather  to  fonning  a  moral  and  pure  society  wnfaia 
^e  church,  tban  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  They  seemed 
'  anxious  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Romish  establiahment  that 
John  Wesley  designed  the  Methodists  to  keep  toward  the  churcb  of 
England.  Their  Ubors  generated  an  independence  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  rerolt,  had 
not  Innocent  III,  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was 
exposed,  and  resolved  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  Ha  exercise 
would  subvert  hia  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-inteiest  on  bis 
side  ;  he  abandoned,  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  of  heretics, 
and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be  for  ever  ban-shed 
from  the  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived.  He  then  sent  commia- 
aioners  into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine  and  punish  those  suspected 
of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries 
disgusted  every  class  of  society ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were 
unpopular,  they  resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  YI.,  count  of  Toulouae,  was  engaged  iu  war  with  some 
of  the  neighboring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  papal  I«gste, 
(^ered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  promise  that,  if  Raymond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they 
would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Castelnau  draw  up  a  tre^  on  these  conditions',  and  offered  it  to  Ray- 
mond for  his  signature.  The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase 
the  slaughter  of  bis  best  subjects,  by  the  sacrifice  of  bis  dominions, 
and  the  admission  of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  bis  dominions  tmder  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  III.  Confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to  preach 
a  crusade  ;  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds,  when  he  learned 
that  Castelnau  had  been  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he 
had  personally  insulted  (a.  d.  1308).  Though  Raymond  appears  to 
have  had  no  share  iu  this  murder,  it  was  against  hini  that  the  papal 
vengeance  was  principally  directed :  he  was  excommunicated,  his  sub- 
jects absolved  uom  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  French  king  was 
mvited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wnra  with  the  king  o( 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to 
be  preached  throughout  bis  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  be- 
came the  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy  war ;  they  promised  the 
pardon  of  all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death,  to  thost 
who  fell  in  the  war,  unlimited  indulgence,  the  protection  of  the  church 
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and  a  large  sture  of  epoil  U>  all  who  Bunrired.  While  the  monks  irer» 
•nlisdng  ferocious  bands  of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they  mighi 
expi&te  their  fonner  crimes  by  the  perpetration  of  freah  atracicies,  In- 
nocent waa  preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order 
iras  instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard  named  St. 
I>omiiui;,  whose  special  object  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching 
against  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  church,  and  pun- 
isniug  with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
This  institution,  too  well  known  Inr  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Inquisi* 
don,  appears  to  hare  been  oiigiaally  planned  by  the  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about  seven  years  before  it 
was  foimslly  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at  the  councU  of  Laleran. 

Raymond  VI.,  and  his  nephew  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albf, 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  presented  themselves  before  the 
papal  legate,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  avert  the  coming  slorm  by 
explanations  and  submissions.  They  protested  that  they  had  never 
aanctioned  heresy,  and  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Castel- 
nau.  The  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  legate,  con- 
Tiuced  the  youug  viscoimt  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotia- 
tion, and  he  returned'  to  his  states,  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  lh« 
last  extremity :  the  count  of  Toulouse  showed  less  fortitude  ;  he  prom- 
tsed  lo  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  pope  would  impose. 

Ra3miond'8  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  pope  with  apparent 
iadnlgence ;  but  the  terms  on  which  absolution  were  offered  to  the 
count  could  scarcely  have  been  more  severe.  He  was  required  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  cnuaders,  to  aid  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
heretics — that  is,  his  own  subjects — and  to  give  up  seven  of  his  beat 
castles  as  a  pledge  of  his  intentions.  Innocent  declared  that,  if  Ray- 
mond performed  these  conditions,  he  would  not  only  be  absolved,  but 
taken  mto  special  favor ;  yet,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  pope  waa 
inSexibly  resolved  on  the  counr's  destruction. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  l'io9,  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken  arms 
at  tke  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  began  to  assemble  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc  ;  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty  before  them — 
are  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Raymond  VI.  sank  into 
abject  cowardice ;  he  yielded  up  his  castles,  he  promised  implicit  sub- 
misaion  lo  the  legate,  he  eren  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  the  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward 
for  hia  humiliation,  he  waa  permitted  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  cru- 
aaders,  and  to  act  as  their  guide  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Raymond  Rogef  showed  a  bolder  spirit ;  finding  the  papal  legate 
implacable,  he  summoned  hie  barons  ^>gether,  and  having  stated  all  his 
exertions  to  preserve  peace,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity 
and  their  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence  ;  even  tliose 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
ianatical  horde  eager  to  shed  blood,  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plun- 
der. The  crosaders  advanced :  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
id>andoned  to  them ;  others  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of  heresy 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  Villemur  was  burned,  and  Chas- 
■encnil,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.     The  garrison  was  per- 
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nitled  to  retire,  bat  all  th«  inhaliitants  suspected  of  heresv,  male  and 
female,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoTti^d  to  the  soldiety. 

Beziera  was  the  next  object  of  att&ck ;  the  citizens  resolred  to  make 
a  vigoroiiB  resistance,  but  ihey  were  routed  in  a  aally  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  crusaders,  aud  bo  Tigorously  pursued,  that  the  conqaeron 
and  conquered  entered  the  gates  together.  The  leaders,  before  *^V'j*g 
advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot  of  Citeanx 
how  they  should  distinguish  Cstholics  from  heretics  ;  the  legate's  mem- 
orable answer  was,  "  Kill  all :  God  will  distinguish  those  who  belong 
to  himself."  His  words  were  too  well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  wu  ruthleasly  massacred,  and  when  the  town  was  thus  one 
immense  slaughter-house,  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might 
become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance. 

Carcasonne  was  now  the  last  atronghold  of  Raymond  Roger,  and 
t  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de  Montfoit, 
>he  leader  of  die  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and 
was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could  master  the  suburbs  and 
javest  the  town. 

Peter  II.,  lung  of  Aragon,  whom  the  viscount  of  AIbi  and  Beziers 
recognised  aa  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  hia  nephew  as  well  aa  his  vasaal.  The 
egate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powertiil  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  me- 
diation, but  when  aaked  what  terms  would  be  granted  to  the  besieged, 
he  required  that  two  thirds  of  Carcasonne  should  be  given  up  to  plun- 
der. Rayroond  Roger  spumed  auch  conditions  ;  Peter  applauded  his 
courage,  and  peraonally  addressed  the  garrison.  "  You  know  the  &te 
that  waits  you  ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of 
finally  obtaining  favorable  terms."  The  pmdence  of  this  advice  vnM 
proved  by  the  legtLle's  consenting  to  a  capitulation  ;  but  when  the  vis- 
count, trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in  the  camp 
of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  thrown  with  his 
attendants  into  priaon.  Warned  by  the  fale  of  their  leader,  the  citizens 
of  Carcasonne  evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  but  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crusaders  ;  the  legate 
selected  a  supply  Ct'  victims  from  his  prisoners  ;  four  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  alive,  and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained  ;  the  count  of 
Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition,  however  humiliating;  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion  of  resistance  ;  and  the 
gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders  too  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  war ;  the  French  lords  were  asRbned  of  the  cruel- 
ties Ihey  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  violated ;  the  knights 
and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  term  of  their  service,  were 
anxious  to  revisit  their  homes.  But  the  legate,  Arnold,  was  stiQ  un- 
satiafied  ;  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  in  order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of 
Beziers  and  Carcasonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nobles  refiiaed  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 
sew  acquisitions  with  the  vaasab  fmm  his  own  estates.    The  gallant 
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RayuKtnd  Roger  wu  detained  &  close  prisoner  in  his  own  baiunial  hall 
at  CaTcasonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a  dysentery,  produced 
by  griqf,  or,  as  wu  generally  suspected,  by  poison. 

The  armies  of  the  crnsaders  withdrew  ;  they  lefi  a  desert,  and  called 
it  peace  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigeases  were  not  exhausted ;  the 
monks  oi  the  Inquisition,  attended  by  trains  of  executioners,  went  at 
their  will  through  the  land,  torturing  and  butchering  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  Nor  were  the  monks  of  Citeaux  idle;  they  had 
fonnd  honor  and  profit  in  preaching  a  crusade,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  lucrative  employment.  Thus  a  new  crusade 
was  preached  when  there  was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  ne-v  hordes 
of  fanatics  were  poured  into  Languedoc.  They  forced  their  chiefs  to 
renew  the  war,  uiat  the  exertions  of  those  who  profited  by  preaching 
extermination  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  bigotry  of  those  who 
hoped  to  purchase  their  salvation  by  murder  should  not  remain  nn- 
gratified. 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  Montfort  threw  off 
the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  against  the  unfortunate  count 
of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  excommunicated,  and  his  do- 
minions placed  under  an  interdict.  But  the  earl  of  Leicester  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  premature  in  his  hosdlitiBB ;  the  king  of  Aiagon 
refosed  to  receive  his  homage  for  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Car- 
casoooe,  declaring  that  he  would  support  the  claims  of  the  legitimate 
heir,  Raymond  Trencanel,  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond 
Roger,  a  child  about  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Count  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  wa<  raised  in  the 
states  BO  recendy  assigned  to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  himdred 
towns  and  caatles  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  eight  alone  remained 
in  hia  possession. 

The  count  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  eccleaiastical  ven- 
geance to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  implore  absolution.  In- 
nocent promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from 
the  charge  of  herssy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Castelnan ; 
but  when  ne  presented  himself  beiore  the  council,  he  found  that  his 
judges  hod  been  gained  over  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  insteul  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  ro- 
monstraiices  were  neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and 
insult,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  radded. 

In  the  nieantime  (Le  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  pursued 
their  career  of  extermination  ;  those  whom  the  sword  spared  fell  by  tha 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  were 
found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the 
king  of  Aragon  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  Uie  papal  favorite,  by  affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De 
Montfort.  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concession,  he 
would  obtain  more  favorable  terms  for  Raymond,  and  he  accompanied 
the  count  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled.  The 
tonus  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, that  even  Raymond  rejected  them,  and  secretly  withdrew  ftcnn 
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tlie  city  in  company  with  tbe  king  of  Aragon.  Once  more  the  count 
wks  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  an  Kpos* 
tate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title  and  estates. 

The  war  waa  now  resumed  with  fresh  rigor ;  af^r  a  long  siege.  Da 
Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaur  by  aaaault,  hanged  its  br&va 
governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacred  the  entire  garrison. 
"  The  lady  of  the  castle,"  says  the  Romish  historian,  "  who  waa  an 
execrable  heretic,  was  by  the  earl's  orders  thrown  into  a  well,  and 
stones  heaped  over  her;  aiterwaid,  the  pilgrims  collected  the  number- 
leas  heretics  that  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  them  aUre  with  great 
joy." 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place  through 
which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  victims  took  re- 
venge, by  intercepting  convoys,  and  murdering  stragglers.  It  waa  not 
nntil  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  pilgrims  from  Germany, 
that  the  carl  of  Leicester  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Raymoi^ 
in  this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigor  and  courage,  which,  if  he  bad  man- 
ifested in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his 
Goontiy  from  ruin.  He  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  &at  the  crusaders 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 

The  friendship  between  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  crusaders  soon 
began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of  the  former.  Under  pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Languedoc,  they  ex- 
pelled the  principal  prelates,  and  seized  for  themselves  the  richest  sees 
and  benefices.  The  legate,  Arnold,  took  for  his  share  the  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  afler  which  he  abandoned  Montfort,  and  went  to  lead  a 
newcrusade  against  the  Moots  in  Spain.  Innocent  III.  himself  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  career  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  promised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  it 
is  easier  to  rouse  than  to  ^lay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism ;  disobeyed 
by  his  legatee,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  waa  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps,  and  abandon  Raymond  to  the  fury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  of -Arragon  came  to  the  aid  of  Ms  unfortunate  relauve,  and 
encountered  the  fonnidable  army  of  the  crusaders  at  Muret ;  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle  ;  the  Spanish  chivalry,  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  tho  infantry  of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken, 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pilgrim- 
knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse  who  followed  their  sovereign  to  the 
field,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of  Muret 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitious 
adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Roma 
began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.  d.  1215].  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the  prelates  who  had  directed  the  crusade 
was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he  procured  from  the  council  of 
Montpellier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  bj 
"  the  Christian  pilgrims."  Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement ;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  wilh  a  numer' 
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sua  army  into  the  soath  of  France,  imder  pretence  of  joining  ta  th« 
cnisado,  but  really  to  wateh  the  proceedings  of  Da  Montfort.  Louis 
Bubsequently  returned  to  accept  me  piofiered  crown  of  England,  and 
tbe  quarrel  in  which  this  proceeding  inTOlred  him  with  the  pope  di- 
verted hia  attention  &om  Langnedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeauz,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade,  took 
possession  of  his  archbisbopric  of  Narbonne,  where  he  began  to  exer- 
cise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  count  of  Tou- 
louse,  denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  ci^  by  force,  and  erected  his  ducal  stand- 
ard. Arnold  fulminated  an  eiconunuaication  against  De  MonlTort,  and 
idaced  the  city  under  an  interdict  while  he  remained  in  it;  he  found, 
nowerer,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weapons  were 
contemned  by  the  formidahle  champion  of  the  church.  But  a  more 
vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  per90n  of  Raymond  VII.,  son  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  hia  father,  made  a  vigorous 
eflbit  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by  Foulke, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous  cruelty  for 
showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord  ;  the  conse- 
qoence  was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite  Raymond 
to  resume  his  power  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1317,  the  count 
was  publicly  receired  into  his  ancient  capital  amid  univeraal  acclama- 
tions. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  to 
collect  a  lai^e  army,  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusadera  had  either  fallen 
in  the  preceding  wars,  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes.  Every 
one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc,  and  that 
the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual 
ambition.'  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
•ally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almekic,  after  a  vain  eSbrt  to  re- 
venge his  death,  retired  to  Carcasonne. 

"Hie  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  che  death  of  its  great  leader. 
Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  bis  claims  over  Lauguedoc  to  Louis  VIII. 
king  of  France  ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
sessibD  of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  VII,  submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his 
dominions  were  imited  to  the  crown  of  France  (a.  d.  1229).  The  In- 
quisition was  immediately  estabhshed  in  these  unhappy  countries, 
which  have  never  since  recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

Sectioh  IX. — Omtequeaca  oflhe  Cnufiaei.  * 

Thodoh  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  supremacy 
over  the  eostora  churches,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages 
Jiom  the  wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  Uiese  was  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  right  to  intorfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  states ;  they  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  crosa ; 
tito/  levied  taxes  at  uieii  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Cbristen- 
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dom  for  the  support  of  these  wan ;  they  took  under  their  immediata 
protection  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  adventurous  waixiors,  which  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impiety  to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars,  fre- 
quently bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  church,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or  policy  de- 
tained at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
Germany,  the  Hohenatauffen  gradually  lost  all  influence ;  in  England, 
the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John,  and  the  Hungarians  chiefs 
placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sovereign.  Peculiar  circumstances 
led  to  a  contrary  result  in  France  ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  hav- 
ing fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  prerogatives,  while  their  domains  were  incressed  hy  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  diose  wlm 
'vere  suspected  of  heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  northern  Europe  derived  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  age,  being  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending 
their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neigh- 
bors. 

Chivalry,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  derived  its  chief  influeftee 
and  strength  from  these  wars.  The  use  of  surnames,  coats  of  arms, 
and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armies  composed  of  men 
differing  in  language,  habits,  and  feelings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every 
Christiui  kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 
courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  while  the 
institution  of  the  military  orders  invested  knighthood  with  a  mysterious 
religious  sanction.  The  first  of  these  was  uie  order  of  the  Hospital- 
lers, or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  They  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope 
Pascal  (a.  i>.  1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus.  They  bote  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  dieir  black  robes,  and 
were  bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  sad  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Malta.  Their  ordei  held  Malta  until  a.  d.  1798,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  last  posaession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were  institu- 
ted soon  a^T  the  Hospitallers.  Tneir  original  duty  was  to  keep  the 
roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bidwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  io  every 
part  of  western  Europe.*  At  length  their  wealth  excited  the  cupidi^ 
of  monarchs  ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  forged  accusations ; 
man^  of  the  noblest  knights  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order 
wholly  abolished  at  the  council  of  Vieune  (a.  n.  1312). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  Germui  knights, 
lormed  during  the  seige  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
It  was  formally  ikkstituted  by  Pope  Celestin  III.  (a.  d.  1193),  and  a 

The  Temple  in  London  belonged  to  the  Red^erDn  unigbts;  the  BDapitnllna 
'  a  splendid  jtrKcptorr  in  Clerkenwell,  put  oT  wtkiek  ii  itill  gtasding. 
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eodft  of  refolstions  preecribed  for  its  diTection.  Their  ensign  wu  l 
black  cross,  on  a  white  robe.  They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
(a.  d.  1230),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  die  progress  of  the 
Reformation  gave  that  country  to  a  pratestant  prince  (a.  d.  1529).  The 
last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  instituted  originally  for  super- 
iatendiog  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  cm- 
•aders  introduced  into  Europe.-  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  transports, 
and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war.  This  traf- 
fic led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Med- 
iterranean  ;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury  was 
gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  trading  depots  were  formed 
by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers,  on  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.  Several  French  towns  imi- 
tated this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce  between  the  r^ties  of  Lu- 
beck  and  Hamburgh  (i.  n.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanseaiic  league.  The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which 
sovereigns  found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapaci^  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a  great 
changt  M  most  European  countries,  the  establishmeiU  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions. 

The  royal  authority'  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of  munici- 
pal freedom.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  protecting  their  growing  freedom,  and  they 
therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support  in  Us  struggles  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  conse- 
quence of  municipal  freedom.  The  free  cities  granted  protection  to  all 
who  sought  shelter  Tithin  their  walls,  and  the  nobles  'saw  that  they 
must  either  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  vassab,  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right 
civilization  consequently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society. 

The  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place  oa 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  great  opponent  of  the  pa- 
pacy (a.  d.  1250).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  afUr  a 
brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  in  Ger- 
Diany,  is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum. 
William  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince,  RicLard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
were  successively  elected  emperors,  and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
tiile.  At  length,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a.  n. 
1273)  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  crown  by  his  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  predatory  wars  that  were  waged  by  hie  vassals.  In  the 
meantime,  the  popes,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauflen, 
had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou 
brother  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  cruelties  of  Charles  led  the  ItaUans  to  invite  young  Conradia  to 
assert  the  hereditary  claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this 
brave  prince  entered  Italy,  where  he  wks  enthusiastically  received. 
But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  field , 
when  Conradia  eocauntered  Charles,  his  followers  broke  at  the  first  aor 
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Kt,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The  duke  of  Anjoa  subjected  tbm 
joung  prince  tu  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  ex»- 
floted. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
be«u  the  moat  fonnidable  obstacle  to  papal  osurpadon.  The  trinmi^ 
of  the  papacy  appeared  complete  :  Italy  waa  severed  from  the  Gennan 
empire  ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  indep<indence  only  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  factions  ;  the  church  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire,  and 
the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  they  had  themselves 
nurtured,  wb«  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  sovereigns  <tf  Germany. 

SacTioit  X. — Formation  and  Cotntitational  IHilory  of  AeSpaiaAManarehy, 

For  several  hundred  years  ^ler  the  great  Saracen  il  rasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  brok.eQ  up  into  a  number 
of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  By  the  middle  of  the  fiAsenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was 
reduced  to  four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the 
modem  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  Moslems 
of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its  concentrated  pop- 
ulation gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory  ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  aAcient  khaliphs,  was  supported  by  the  labors  of  a 
sober  industrious  people,  under  whom  agriculture  and  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navane,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees,  had 
oflen  attracted'the  r'sriceof  neighboring  and  more  powerful  states. 
But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other,  Navarre  stilt  continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  all 
the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gradually  increasing  do- 
minion of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter  kingdom  comprehended  the 
province  of  that  name,  together  with  Caialonia  and  Valencia.  Under 
Its  auspicious  climate  and  Vee  polirical  institutions,  its  inhabitants  dis- 
played an  uncommon  ahare  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  ItHig 
lino  of  coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce  ; 
snd  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  terriloiy,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula  ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy 
may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion 
This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at  an  early  period 
of  her  history. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusis,  so  con- 
genial widt  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile  regions 
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ftf  die  BoTth  to  aa  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But  wban  the  Spaa* 
iards,  quitting  the  ahelier  of  their  monntaina,  deacended  into  the  opsn 
l^aina  of  Leon  and  Caatile,  they  fonnd  themaelves  exposed  to  the  prod* 
uory  incuniona  of  the  Arab  caralry.  It  waa  not  until  thay  had  reach- 
ed some  natural  boundary,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  constnicttng  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  this  natural  fence,  to  se- 
cure iheir  conqueala.  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of 
their  tardy  progress.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  na- 
tional feuds  than  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Gonzales,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that 
their  master  nutde  ^em  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in 
the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  ciTcnmstaoces  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Christians, 
that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  in''<>sion  before  they  hud 
penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.  d.  850),  and  nearly  ibrice  that  period  before 
they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a,  d.  1147),  not- 
withstanding this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively  desert- 
ed  by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people 
living  as  they  did  under  circmnatauces  favorable  to  the  development  of 
both  physical  and  moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  natior. 
oppressed  by  despotism,  and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  wse 
DatBrally  disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate,  Ir 
truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  givt 
energy  to  human  purpose.  His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven 
The  church  published  her  bulls  of  crusade,  offering  liberal  indulgences 
to  those  who  served,  and  paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  infidel.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Chnstjan 
Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  aerve  under  his  banner,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine. 

To  the  ezO^ordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  may 
be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
more  early  devebpment  of  them  than  took  place  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian  (owns  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  e^ery  citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was  given 
to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constituted  the  most  efiective  part  of  the 
national  militia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  in- 
vitiug  the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
{ffivileges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  well 
the  liberal  character  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon. 
These,  although  varying  a  good  deal  in  theii  details,  generally  conce- 
ded to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  the 
legnlatioa  of  municipal  affairs.  In  order  to  secure  the  barriers  of  jus- 
tice more  edectually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to 
la«r  in  an  imperfect  state  of  aociecy,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  liaiita  of  the  municipality ;  that  no  fortress  oi  palace  should 
be  erected  by  them  there ;  that  such  as  might  reside  within  the  teiri- 
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tOTT  of  a  chartered  city  or  borougH  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdictioii , 
uid  that  anjr  violence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might 
Se  resisted  with  impunity.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  tha  groat 
towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  serriiude,  the 
Castilian  corporation,  living  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded  by  their  own  officers  in 
time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  priv* 
ileges  of  freemen. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in  Castile, 
occurred  at  Burgos  in  1169  ;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to  the  first 
convocation  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  in  the.  celebrated  Lei- 
cester parliament.  Each  city  had  but  one  vote  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  represetilatives.  The  nomination  of  the  deputies  was 
originally  vested  in  the  householders  at  large,  but  was  afterward  con 
fined  to  the  municipalities  ;  a  most  mischievous  alteration  which  si^ 
jected  their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown 
They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  higher  orders  of  the 
nobiUty  and  clergy  ;  but  on  questions  of  importance  retired  to  deliber- 
ate by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  their  own 
petitions  were  piesunted  to  the  sovereign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them 
the  validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  dependant  on  corresponding  concessions  from 
the  crown,  relinquished  that  powerful  chock  on  its  operaUons  so  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in  vain  contended  far  even 
there  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts  ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in  many  as- 
semblies of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  commons 
was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived  them  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  enactments 
of  arbitniiy  power,  and  who  in  fact  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian 
Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  commons  showed 
a  wise  aoUcitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public  revenue. 
They  watched  carefiiUy  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.  A 
vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions  were  appointed  by 
the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of  judicisi  authori^. 
They  entered  into  negotiatianB  for  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
time  of  war,  preserved  a  salutary  check  over  mihtaiy  operations.  The 
Domination  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  de- 
fined the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  intrusted  to  them.    Their  con 
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(•at  WIS  oei»ataoA  indtapensable  to  the  validi^  of  a  title  to  the  crown ; 
to^  this  pierogstiTe,  oi  st  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  sur 
nre  the  wreck  of  theii  ancient  liberties.  Finally  they  more  than  once 
•tn  sside  the  testamcutaiy  pronsioBs  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 
Buccessioo. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  insti- 
nnioQ  pecoliar  to  Castile,  wnich  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  meanx  which  were  themBoWea  scarcely  compatible  with  civil  subor- 
dination. This  was  the  celebrated  Hermandad,  or  "  Holy  Brotherhood," 
which  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  regularly-organized  police. 
It  consistcu  of  a  confederation  of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together  by 
Bolemn  league  and  covenant  for  tho  defence  of  their  liberty  in  seseonB 
of  civil  anarchy.  Ita  affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  the  puijrose,  transacting  ^eir  business  under 
a  common  seal,  enacting  laws  which  they  were  careful  to  transmit  to 
ihe  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  anned 
body  of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
nnseltied  state  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction  ; 
■nd  however  formidable  such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  a  monarch,  he  was  often  fed  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  impotence,  tm  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  (A  the  nobles, 
i^DBt  whom  it  was  ]»incipa11y  directed.  Hence  these  asBociations, 
though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the 
appellaiioQ  of  "  Cortes  Extraordinary." 

Wiih  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  splendor  unrivalled,  unless  in  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages. 
At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  with  the  Arabs  had  funibap- 
iied  them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  a  dexterity  in  the 
mechsnic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Augmentation 
of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  naual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures 
but  the  surplus  of  riches  waa  frequently  expended  in  useful  public 
works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great  political 
prrilegea,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies  in  a  life  of 
efleminate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their  whole  subsequpnt 
lives  were  occnpied  eiOier  with  war,  or  those  martial  exercises  whicn 
reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  the  ancient  Gothic 
descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had  stood  forward  as  the  peers, 
the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indig 
oi^  at  his  hand.*  Accordingly  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing  the 
kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  The  petitions 
trfthe  commons  aie  filled  with  Temonstruices  on  their  various  oppres- 
BOaB,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  their  long  desolating  feuds. 

The  over-weening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  relied  too  unheeitatiDgly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone 
ihey  could  make  an  efiectusl  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  perltaps  moi* 
2S 
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tlutn  any  counUy  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  the  gorenunent  into  Aa 
hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  emolument 
the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  of 
the  crown,  and  inraded  some  of  its  most  valuable  privileges ;  so  that 
the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently  apent  in  fruitless  atlempta 
to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  tho 
impotence  of  other  resourced,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  e^edienta  as 
treachery  and  assassination. 

Skctioh  XI. — Swroey  cf  the  ComtilMtiim  of  Aragm. 

Araoon  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  country  of  Barcelona,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  country  of  Barce- 
lona hod  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  Aragon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal  than  those  we  hare  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging  tn  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
maritime  cities,  sca*terod  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  were  implanted 
and  brought  to  maturity.  During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of 
Europe  generdly  maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sei 
found  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  great  highway  of  its 
waters.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country,  there- 
fore, with  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  welt  aware  of  this,  liberally  fos- 
tered the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skil- 
fully availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
dominions.  The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its 
aid  the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sici< 
ly,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  which  they  annexed  to  their  empire. 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Catalan  ar- 
mament conquered  Athens,  giving  to  their  sovereign  the  classical  title 
of  duke  of  that  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragoa  were  thus  extended 
abroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  authority  was  so 
limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents 
and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  at  this 
epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  hy  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled 
to  swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was 
to  circumscribe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, distributing  the  principal  functions  to  &justida  or  justice  ;  and  thess 
peers  were  authorized,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  tho  mon- 
arch, to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  bold  language  of  the  or- 
dinance "  to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if  they 
baled."     The  great  baroos  of  Aragon  were  few  ia  number,  they  claimed 
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descent  from  Ui«  twelve  electoral  peers  we  luTe  described,  and  they 
leiy  reluctantly  admitted  to  equality  those  whom  the  favoi  of  the  sot* 
ereign  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron  could'be  divested  of  his  fief 
nolcss  by  public  senteace  of  the  justice  and  the  cortes.  The  nobles 
filled  of  right  the  highest  ofEces  in  the  state  ;  they  appointed  judges  in 
their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certain  civil  causes,  and  they  exer- 
cised au  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction  orer  certain  classes  of  their  va^ 
sals.  They  were  excused  from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases ; 
were  exempted  from  all  corporal  and  capital  punishments ;  nor  could 
they  be  imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated,  for  debt. 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
cbarscter.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  and  publicly  renounce  their  al> 
legiance  to  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimsical  privilege  in  addition,  of 
commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  protect  until  ihey  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischievous 
right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by  statute.  It  was  claimed 
sad  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and  occasionally  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity.* 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  and  still 
largercivilprivileges.thanthose  of  Castile.  For  this  they  were  perhaps 
somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbors,  the  innu- 
eace  of  whose  democratic  institutions  naturally  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain  cities  accorded  to 
their  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity 
fnuu  taxation  ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  talie 
their  seats  in  Reorder  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307, 
it  was  ordained  that  the  cortes  shoidd  assemble  trienniaUy.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal  rank,  were  jealously 
excluded  from  their  deliberations.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
10  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent  for- 
mally registered  to  that  efiect.  He  might  even  interpose  bis  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  further  business  during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  committee  of  two  from  each  depanment 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cortes  Jxtraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  tbo  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  ;  especially  on  those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was 
vahd,  no  tax  could  be  imposed  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  pro- 
vided  for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  detei- 
mined  the  succession  to  the  crown  j  removed  obnoxious  minislera ;  lo 
formed  the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch  ;  and 
eiercised  the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  Lberties  of  the  nation. 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  long  after  they  had  been  consohdated  into  one 
monarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of 
Aragon.     The  ci^  of  Barcelona,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to  tht 
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county  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  waa  distinguished  from  a  veiy  eufy 
period  by  ample  municipal  prinleges.  Under  the  Aragonme  monarchs, 
feiTcelona  had  so  well  profited  by  the  liberal  adminietratioss  of  its 
rulera  aa  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  republics.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona, 
and  the  result  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the 
place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which  it 
set  an  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificeoce  of 
this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of  its  municipttl 
institutioDS.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  eorrtgtdores  or  counsellors,  varying  at  timea  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  lat- 
ter with  the  executive  functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  was  selected  from  the  merchants,  irtdesmen,  and  me- 
chanica  of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely  with  municipal 
authority,  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers  ;  superintended  the  de- 
fence  of  the  city  in  lime  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade  ; 
granted  letters  c^  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  might  violate  it ;  and 
raiaed  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the  construction  of  useful 
works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the  burghera  of 
Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character, 
beyond  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain  \  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritimD 
adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have  experi- 
enced more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions  than  from  any  other.  Navogiers,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  republican  himself, 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelo- 
nians,  that  he  asserts,  "  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that 
the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them ;  Uieir  liberty,"  he 
adds,  "should  raUier  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness." 

Such,  in  ^e  oarher  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free  ctmsd- 
tutions  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these  two  kingdoms  wen 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  sov- 
neigns  to  destroy  all  the  institutioDS  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured.  As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the 
kings  of  Castile  had  loss  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  coitdi- 
jcn  of  defendiug  the  frontiers  ;  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in 
muUial  dissensions,  were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crovrn  on 
dteir  aristocratic  privileges.  The  nobles,  of  Aragon,  indeed,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  the  monarchy,  in  reference  to  these  two  aristocracies,  that  "  it 
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wts  eqnilly  difficult  to  divide  the  nobles  of  Anigon,  and  to  imit«  thoH 
of  Castila."  But  union  arailed  liltle  to  the  Aragoneee  nobles,  when 
the  seat  of  govemment  waa  placed  beyond  the  spheie  of  their  influence, 
and  ivhen  Castilian  anniea  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of 
insuirection.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  thoogh  nttheT  in  anticipation 
of  what  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica not  merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  without 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parliaments  or  cortes, 
but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative  monopolies,  for  which 
the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  privilegea  of  their  order  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedom  of  trade 
and  freedom  of  institutions  than  is  generally  imagined  :  every  pr<Uected 
interest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  clasaea  of  the  community, 
and  being  itself  ba&ed  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  in  others. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  vta*  this  self- 
ish foUy  which  mainly  enabled  die  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  moaarchs 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  render 
Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example  of  the  great  truth,  that  a  land  of 
monopoly  soon  becomes  a  land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of 
misery. 

Sectios  XII. — Stale  of  Watera  Evrope  at  the  rommenecMenl  of  &e  Ftntr- 
,  Uenlh  Century. 

RoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  aooner  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire,  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority,  by  an- 
nexing B<Hne  of  the  groat  6efs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpation  of  thedntchy 
qX  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  disposal  of  that  province  ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived 
him  not  only  of  Austria,  but  alao  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola, 
which  were  formed  into  a  new  principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to 
Albert,  the  emperor's  son  (a.  d.  1382),  who  founded  the  imperial  ho'iue 
of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany,  it  was 
almoet  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  generally  withdrew 
even  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commer- 
cial states  Venice  was  the  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  the  islands  and 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns  (a.  d.  452);  but  it 
first  rose  into  importance  under  the  doge  Pierre  Uiseolo  II.  (a.  d.  992), 
who  obtained  freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  fiy- 
xaatine  emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter;  Pope  Alexander  III., 
as  a  reward  for  tbeii  services,  confened  on  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrating  annu- 
ally a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the  Venetiaik  doge.  The 
crusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic,  eapecislly 
the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Greek  empire  was 
dismembered.  On  this  occasion,  the  Venetians  received  from  their 
allies  several  mariUmo  cities  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and  Greece 
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the  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  several  odiers  in  dw  IodUm 
cluster. 

But  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in  ita  po- 
litical conatitmion.  The  govemment  was  originally  democratic,  the 
power  of  the  doge  being  limited  bj  «  council,  who  were  freely  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these  elections  furnished  die  dog«. 
Peter  Grandenigo,  with  an  excuse  for  proposing  a  law  abn^ting  an- 
nual elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly (a.  d.  1298).  This  establishment  of  a  close  ariatocracy  led  to 
several  revolts,  of  which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  rema^- 
ahlfl  (a.  d.  1310).  After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insui^ents 
were  routed  ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
and  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  the  most  formidable  tribimal  ever  founded  to  support 
aristocratic  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  commerce, 
which  flourished  in  ^ite  of  the  several  political  convulsions  that  agi- 
tated the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Constantinople.  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Black  sea,  through  which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  wiui  China  and 
India.  They  obtained  also  Smyrna,  and  Pen,  a  suburb  of  ConstantincH 
pie,  together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  they  less  successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against  powerful 
rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  these  republics, 
and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It  ended  (&.  d,  1290)  in  the  con^ 
plete  overthrow  of  the  Pisans,  whose  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the 
UMs  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Fiaa  and 
Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their  aversion.  An  atrocious 
insult  oflered  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  provoked  the  celebrated  insurrection, 
commonly  called  the  Sicihan  Vespers*  (a.  d.  12S2),  in  which  all  tho 
French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honorably  diatinguiahed  lum  &om  hia 
coiintrymen.  The  islanders  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Chariea,  though  aided  by  the  pope,  was  nnabls 
to  regain  his  authority  over  them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  ezctnn- 
municated  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  finding  these  measures  inefiectual,  he  preached  a  cmsodo 
against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his  states  to  the  count  of  Ta 

*  The  evening'  lasjen  in  tbe  catholic  cbarch  are  oiled  Vcapen,  and  the  rBVoM 
eanuneoced  a*  the  cangr^ntion  were  uuemtiUDg  at  Palermo  for  Uie  eveaiog  ser* 
vice,  during  the  feitiviil  of  Esster.  Some  hbloriang  deecribe  this  massacre  «i  the 
IMnlt  of  a  deep  and  loog-plsaned  cooapiracr  {  bat  it  i«  nnelt  more  liketf  to  havt 
hsm  iimplf  a  sbUcd  outbreak  of  popi^  indignation. 
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JoiS;  Becood  son  of  lh«  king  of  France.  He  proclaimed  Chatiei  of 
Anjon  chanpion  (^  the  holy  church,  and  declared  that  this  saaguinary 
tyrant  was  a  piince  chosen  by  God  himself.  The  pope,  who  thus  be- 
stowed crowns,  and  exonerated  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  capital ;  and  while  he  hoped  to 
homble  kings,  caitld  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy.  Peter  of  Atagon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his  title 
o(  lung  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  howerer,  all  ue  power  of 
royalty ;  but  dreading  the  succors  that  the  king  of  France  sent  to  his 
imcle  more  than  the  papal  menaces,  he  sought  out  Jieans  of  gaining 
time  to  organize  the  defence  of  Sicily.  Knowing  the  vain-glorious  dis- 
position of  his  rival,  Peter  proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a  hundred 
knighls  at  each  side,  should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat, 
near  Bordeaux.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with 
a  prince  who  added  to  his  modest  title,  "  Knight  of  Aragon,"  the  sound- 
ing designations,  "  Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Father  of  Three  Kings,"  ac- 
cepted the  terms  ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field,  neg- 
lected his  preparatioas  for  war.  Martin  fulminated  against  the  Jnel, 
single  combats  being  forbidden  by  the  church ;  but  Peter  had  never 
intended  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
Charies  discovered,  from  the  non-appearance  of  his  adversary,  that 
he  had  been  baffled  by  superior  policy,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
perfidy. 

Martin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  his  favorite  ;  he  renewed 
the  preaching  of  the  crusade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all  who  fought 
in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who  joined 
in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ;  and  he  sent  ambaasa- 
dors  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the  invasion  of  Aragon.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  monarchs  could  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
accepting  these  proffered  crowns ;  they  thus  recognised  the  principle 
of  the  pope's  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  sanctioned  a  power  which 
might  at  any  time  be  employed  against  themselves  or  their  successors. 
But  the  lessons  of  prudence  are  slow  in  penetrating  hearts  fascinated  by 
ambitivn  or  fanaticism. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  bis  crown ;  they 
scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  lus  fortunes.  All  his  subjects, 
clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their  attachment 
to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  decrees  to  scorn.  The  Ara- 
gonese  admiral  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  within  sight  of 
Naples,  and  made  his  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  ]284). 
TLis  scion  of  a  detested  race  would  not  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
H«ssenian3,  who  wished  to  sacrifice  him  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Conradiit,  only  for  the  generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Man- 
bed's  daughter,  who  rescued  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  aad 
sent  him  for  security  to  Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  sui- 
rive  this  calamity  ;  the  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and  pios- 
peri^.  his  pride,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having 
Wen  baffled  by  policy,  aggravated  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  wliich 
he  DO  longer  had  power  to  retrieve. 

"    '  led  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Christiaa  and 
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MohaaiuM]i]ui.  To  the  rormeT  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Ca>til«. 
<>f  which  the  lut  two  were  gradually  extending  themselTes  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  Gastiliaa  monarch,  Al- 
phonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.  d.  10B5) ;  he  would  pn^a- 
Wy  have  espetled  the  Moore  from  Spain,  had  not  c  new  bur«  of  fa- 
naUcism  in  Africa  supplied  the  Mohammedans  with  hoidea  of  enthnsi- 
Bstic  defenders  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recov 
ned  thoir  strength,  but  became  so  formidable,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
pnblished  a  crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  ChrisUan  army  assem- 
bled on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  their 
enemies  near  the  city  of  Uleda,  and  inflicted  on  uem  a  defeat,  from 
which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered  (a.  d.  1212).  Fer- 
dinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  tbb 
Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Murcia,  and  Seville 
(a.  d.  1256),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  to  the  eioglo 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusade  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  BO  eminently  disEfoguished  by  his  valor  in  the  Mohanunedan  wars, 
that  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Henry 
enlarged  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mt^mmedana,  bnt  his  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed 
-  king  on  the  gloriona  field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans was  destroyed  (a.  d.  1139).  To  secure  hia  new  royalty,  Al- 
phonso placed  himself  and  hia  kmgdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see,  and  declared  himself  a  Uege  subject  of  the  pope.  His  suc- 
cessors found  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  in  avaihng  thAm- 
selves  of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them;  several  violent  struggles  were 
made  hy  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of 
the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portu- 
guese clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almost  royal  priv 
Ueges,  and  a  complete  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction  (a.  d.  1289). 
As  the  govemmeats  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a  sta* 
ble  form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations,  which  led  to  a  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet'a  usurpation,  the 
policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  leasen  the  power  of  the  great 
feudatoriea )  and  it  was  a  periloua  error  in  I'hilip  I.  to  sanction  the 
duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  ha  thus  permitted  a  vas- 
sal, already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII.  divorced  his  faithless  wife  Eleanor, 
die  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She 
married  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her 
inheritance  to  that  of  the  Plantagenels  in  France,  which  included  the 
dutchies  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine  (a.  d.  1252). 
The  vassal  was  now  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign  ;  the  throne  of 
France  indeed  would  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  dis- 
putes of  the  Plantagfflieti,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor, 
caused  Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  scoow  to  hia  grave.  Ptiilip  Augustus  was  the. 
foimder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.     The  Plantagenett 
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M  England  tank  npidly  before  his  superior  talents.  RicWd  I.  waa 
DO  bing  more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to  compete  with  ths 
policy  of  his  rival ;  his  successor,  John,  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman  ;  he  provoked  ths  resenbnent  of  all  his  subjocia,  and  while 
assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented  barons,  and  menaced  abroad 
by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his  continental  dominions  by 
the  watciklul  king  of  France.  Philip's  neighbors,  and  many  of  his 
vassals,  were  alanned  at  the  vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  Nonnan  provinces  ;  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but 
Kt  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (a.  d.  1214),  he  thompned  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Geimans,  the  EngUsh,  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory secured  the  possession  of  his  acqmsitioas. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.  d.  1292],  the  papacy,  as  if  exhausted 
by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  hsve  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  The  holy 
see  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months  ;  an  interval  which 
the  heads  of  the  church  might  have  improved  to  accommodate  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  to  the  improved  state  of  intelhgence,  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Europe  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  believed  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  their  system  stationary  while  everything  around 
was  in  progress.  In  a  former  age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
advancement  of  intelligence ;  the  clergy  and  the  Iriars  were  the  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  ;  but  the  church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear  ; 
kings,  not  pontifi*s,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  we  shaU  find  the  latter  con- 
quering, because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the 
advancement  of  civihzation.  Intelligence,  emancipated  from  the  clois- 
ter, found  a  temporsry  abode  in  the  palace,  and  finally  spread  even  to 
the  cottage ;  the  popes  became  its  enemies  irom  the  moment  it  quitted 
their  protection,  but  they  were  necessarily  vanquished  in  the  atniggle  ; 
one  age  beheld  monarchs  despise  the  deposing  power,  the  next  witnes- 
sed ^e  pope's  authority  a  mockery,  and  his  very  name  a  reproach  in 
one  half  of  Bnrope. 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wars  in  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy ;  auperstition  attributed  these  calamities  to  the  car- 
dinals, who  left  the  church  without  a  head :  an  insane  hermit  stimula- 
ted the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death  unless  they  proceeded  to 
an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant,  old  fanatic,  who  took  the 
name  of  Celestine  -lY.  Though  destitute  of  any  other  qualification, 
C«leatine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontifi*— the  bridle  of  the  ass,  on 
which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquilla, 
was  held  by  two  kings,  Charles  II.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  nomin^  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals soon  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them  by  an  in- 
sane hermit ;  Benedict  Csjetan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celes- 
tine to  resign  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
weriously  g^ned  me  suffrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne  un- 
dei  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.*      In  its  altered  circumstances,  the 

*  Alnwwt  the  oalj  OuBg  memoralile  in  the  pontiSeate  of  Celeatine,  is  the  fabled 
Blracle  rf  tbe  chapel  of  Loretio,  which  was  said  to  have  been  transported  bj 
Bagels  ficsn  Naiueth  to  the  place  when  it  bow  itaiidi,  that  it  shonld  not  hit 
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papacy  thus  found  a  luler  vho  had  foititude  and  countf^  nfficient  to 
maintain  its  pretensions  against  the  kings  who  had  now  begun  to  di»* 
corer  their  rights ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  pontiff  added  one  to  the  many 
axamplea  that  hiatory  affords  of  the  failure  of  antiquated  pietensioiis 
whnn  opposed  to  common  sense  and  common  hones^. 

Sectiob  XUh—PontifieaU  of  Bonifaee  Fill. 

Most  historians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to  very  treachet> 
oua  oitifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celesiine  :  however 
this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remorse,  should  trouble  his  successor.  Boui< 
face,  to  tha  ambition  and  despotic  character  of  Gregory  VIl  ,  added  a 
mors  crafly  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been  recently 
Been  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  aspired  to  universal  sovereign^ 
over  eccleaiftstics,  priuces,  and  nations ;  and  he  diligently  sought  out 
means  for  rendering  them  submissivB  to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  revive  the  crusading  passion  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  recovery  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Phihp  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  and  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  command- 
ing them,  unlet  pain  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences i  and  he  mediated  a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Aragon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned  hia 
pretensions  to  Sicily;  but  the  islanders,  detesting  the  house  of  Anjon, 
snd  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so  weakly  aban- 
doned his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of  James,  at  Palermo, 
and  expelled  the  papal  legates.  Excommunications  were  fulminated 
against  the  Sicilians,  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ;  even  the  fee- 
ble James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expul- 
sioniiom  the  island ;  and  ihis  violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewa^ed 
by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right.  But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to 
bestowing  islands  and  Italian  principalities;  he  resolved  to  establish 
his  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monaichs  in  Christendom , 
resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people,  and  re- 
solved that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  shoidd,  henceforth,  form  classes 
of  his  subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  £s^peared,  and  equal  jtuisdi^tion 
wus  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  from 
the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sover- 
sign  became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  to  spare  a  con- 
quered vassal,  to  ^stain  from  taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  dis- 
putes with  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  holy  see. 
Philip  spurned  these  demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued  the  cele- 
brated bull,  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericit 

hited  bf  tbe  Saraceiu.    This  absnrd  ttorj  wu  long  credited  b;  the  Bomsauttt 
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tiH«f,  exconuDimicating  the  kings  who  should  lery  eccIeEkstical  subsi- 
dies, and  the  priests  who  should  pay  them ;  snd  withdiswing  the  clergy 
&oni  the  jimBdictioii  of  l&y  tribunals. 

'lids  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  theociacy,  iodependent  of  monarchy 
excited  genei^  indignation.  lu  England,  Edward  ordered  his  judger 
to  admit  no  c&uses  in  which  ecclesiaatica  were  the  complainants,  but  to 
try  erary  suit  brought  against  them,  averring  that  those  who  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state,  had  uo  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  Eoglish  ecclesiastics 
hastened  to  pay  their  subsidies,  without  further  compulsion.  Philip  the 
Fair  exhibited  even  more  rigor ;  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a 
Uceuse  ;  siid  he  forbade  foreign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in 
his  dDminiona.  Boniface,  aware  that  these  measures  would  destroythe 
revenue  which  the  court  of  Rome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in 
urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  offensive  parts  of  his  former 
bull,  and  offered  several  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  hii 
edicts.  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  ;  the  bull  Clerieit  laieot 
was  rendered  less  stringent :  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip 
could  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor  ;  finally,  the  pope  prom- 
ised that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  candidate  for  the  , 
empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch  accepted  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of  England  and 
the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface,  to  his  astonishment,  decided 
that  Guienne  should  be  restored  to  England,  that  all  his  former  posses- 
sions shoold  be  given  back  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip 
himself  should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  unjust  sentence 
was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  French  court,  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Edward's  ambassador,  the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  count  of  Artois  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the 
bull,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was 
the  only  answer  returned ;  Philip,  heedtess  of  the  pope's  anger,  renew- 
ed the  war. 

Boniface  VIII.  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance  would  be  so 
energetic,  or  of  such  dangerous  example;  but  he  prepared  for  the 
coming  straggle,  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  where  the  papal  power  had  been  long  controlled  by  the  factions 
nobles.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the  Ghibellinea  rendered  the 
dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  precarious  ;  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy tbem,  and  in  this  instance  personal  vengeance  was  united  to  the 
projects  of  ambition.  The  leaders  of  the  Gtubelline  faction  at  Rome 
were  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Colonna :  two  cardinals  of  that  name 
had  strenuously  resisted  ^e  abdication  of  Celestine,  and  had  long  been 
marked  out  as  rictima  Under  the  pretext  of  their  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Sicily  and  Ait^gon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
pajwl  tribunal ;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predetermined, 
ibey  fied  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the  sentence  of  him  whom 
they  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope.  Boniface  hurled  the  most  terribio 
anMhemas  against  them,  declaring  them  infamous,  excommunicate,  and 
incapable  of  any  public  charge,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devolad 
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them  to  die  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preached  a  cnisade  for  their  de 
atrucUon.  Intimidated  for  a  moment,  the  Coloonaa  submitted,  and  uir 
rendered  their  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Mo 
sooner  was  Boniface  master  of  this  atronghold,  than,  regardless  of  hia 
oaths,  he  lerelled  the  fortress  to  the  ground,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  re- 
newed his  persecutions  against  the  Colonnaa,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
from  Italy.  They  soi)ght  shelter  at  the  court  of  Fiance,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus  gave  a  signal  proof  of  hia 
independence  and  his  generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed;  he  resolved  to  lull  the 
king's  Tigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition :  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give  die  crown  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  whom  he  had  already  created  imperial  ricar,  and 
captain-general  of  the  holy  church.  Ptuhp  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
tempting  proposal ;  he  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Albert,  and  ce- 
nented  the  union  by  giving  his  sister  in  m&rrlage  to  the  emperor's  boo, 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Austria.  Boniface  waa  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
men'  !}Ut  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  jubilee,  to 
mark  ^e  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.  n.  1300).  He  published 
a  bull,  promising  lull  pardon  and  reuuaaion  of  all  sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  aposdes  M 
Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  obtain 
die  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils  of  war,  fiocked  to  the 
city,  and,  by  their  liberal  expenditure,  >;reatly  enriched  die  Romans. 
This  profitable  contrivance  was  renewed  hy  the  successors  of  Boniface, 
at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  and  proved  to  be  an  eflicacious  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  papal  treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  jubilee  terminated,  wh^n  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  die  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  for  supremacy,  between  the  archbishop  and  the  viscount  of 
Narboune.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  pralAte  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  Boniface  prompdy  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was  sent 
to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost  a  declaration  of 
wai.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop  of  Panuers,  a  rebellious 
subject,  whose  treasons  were  notorious,  and  whose  innoleace  to  his 
sovereign  excited  general  indignation.  The  seditioua  prelate  was 
driven  from  the  court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial, 
complained  to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  de- 
manded justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  king,  sunt- 
moiiBd  the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting  the 
doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip 
himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave.  But  the  king, 
supported  by  the  legists  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly 
into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  people.  Boniface  had  sent  a  bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
AKseuUafii*  to  France,  in  which  all  the  delinquencies  of  PhiUp,  not 
only  toward  the  church,  but  every  class  of  his  aubjects,  were  portrayed 
with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence.  Petef 
Flotle,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this  document 
10  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out  those  passages  is 
*  "Liiten,  ion,"  the  wonla  vith  wldch  it  eommeaced. 
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vfaicli  the  psp&I  pretensions  were  most  ofiensively  pnt  forwaid.  This 
document,  c&Ued  "  the  little  bull,"  was  as  follows  : — 

"Boniface,  bishop,  seirantof  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
the  Fruika.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  We  desire  you 
to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  as  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spir'nial 
■^iid  ;  [hat  Uie  appointment  to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
you  ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be  reserved 
for  the  legal  successors  ;  and  if  you  have  bestowed  anybenefice,  we  de- 
clare the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  exofeiffud.  Those  who 
oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  heretics. 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  bL.iied.  and  he  published 
a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably  never  sent  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that 
nch  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  states-general 
c'  France,  as  their  monarch's  answer  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  let- 
tei  of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians  : — 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface, 
claiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  youi  sublime 
stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs  ; 
that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our 
crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  is  part  of  our 
prerogative ;  that  our  decrees,  in  this  respect,  are  valid,  both  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that  we  will  support,  with  all  our  might, 
timee  on  whom  we  have  bestowed,  or  ehall  bestow,  benefices.  Those 
who  oppose  this  judgment  ehall  be  deemed  foola  or  idiots." 

The  manifestos  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  tlie  atates-geo- 
eral,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commona,  aie  of  greater  importance 
to  the  historian  than  "  the  little  bull"  ox  the  loyal  reply.  That  of  the 
French  barons  was  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals ;  it  openly 
Moused  the  pope  of  having  periled  the  unity  of  the  church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  right  to 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  clergy  ad- 
dressed Bonifsce  himself  in  a  measured  and  respectiiil  tone,  but  they 
declared  that  they  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign,  that  they 
would  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  onnmons  has  not  been  preserved,  but  like  that  of  the  nobles, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The 
cutirt  of  Rome  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would  not  write  to  the  kiag, 
whom  he  cunsidered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  exconununi cation. 

While  Boniface  YIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its  nder, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms.  Edward 
of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  waa 
■bout  to  undertake  the  conqnest  of  Scotland,  when  the  holy  see  forbade 
dke  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland,  up  to  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  En^ish  clergy  declared, 
that  dte  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  Uiose  of  the 
pontiff.  A  legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  labored  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Ni^ea,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the  tatter  prince, 
th*  Hungarian  barona,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  liberties  under  a  king 
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nnpoeed  upon  tbem  bjr  the  church,  elected  for  iheii  sovereign  As  mm 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  waa  solemnly  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colreza.  The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciadona  against  the 
election,  and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  oira 
son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  submission,  the  obedience  of  Spain 
consoled  the  pontiff;  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Bntva 
valid,  ttioi  his  death,  and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinancl 
[V.,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  king- 
dom of  Castile. 

Thoueh  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of   all  the  clergy  who 

Suitled  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the  prelates  braving 
le  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Conscious  that  this  dis- 
obedience portended  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  the  French  king  took  the  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  and  urns  representing  royalty  as  the 
shield  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  Uie  priesthood.  Boniface, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Ifnam  sanetatn, 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  staled 
with  more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  uae.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  uiat  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who  wished 
to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  holy  see,  or  the  entrance  of 
legates  into  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  should  not  confiscate  the  properties 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial,  before  civil  courts  ;  that  the 
king  should  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  burned  a  bull  sealed  with  the  effigies  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depredation  of  the  currency,  and  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  iti 
archbishop,  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by 
the  threat  of  ezconununication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands, 
and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The  advocate 
required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investigate 
these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  prison  until  his 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

Boniface  was  now  seriously  alarmed  ;  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Celcstine  had  Ucclared  "  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  Uon,  and  the  end  of  a  dog ;" 
his  violence  in  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France,  tended  to  realize 
both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  allies,  and  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  royal  title,  and  absolution  from 
the  many  anathemas  hurled  against  him.  The  emperor  Albert  was 
similarly  prevailed  upon  to  recognise  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,  on  obtaining  a  bull  confirming  his  election ;  he  even  issued  let* 
tera  patent  confessing  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
alt  appearance  of  moderation,  and  solemnly  ezcommunicatod  the  con- 
tumacious king  of  France. 
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Philip  on  the  other  hand  asaembled  the  states  of  his  reelni  at  th« 
Louvre,  aad  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against  Boni- 
face, in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and  unnataral 
crimes.  It  was  voted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  (o  a  new  pope 
and  a  general  council,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  the 
pontiff's  lunbitiotis  schentes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ecclesi- 
astical diKohaiiea,  including  nine  cudiaals,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  ai^>eu. 

Boniface  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  the  charges 
urged  against  him  with  more  temper  thoD  could  have  been  anticipated, 
but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  depriving  Philip 
of  his  throne,  and  anathematizing  his  poateri^  to  the  fourth  goneration. 

This  final  burst  of  hostiUty  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of  September 
(a.  d.  1303],  when  the  Romish  church  celebratea  the  nativity  of  the 
biased  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited  the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest,  hav- 
ing arranged  his  plana  of  vengeance  for  die  following  day ;  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  live  Philip !  Death  to  Boniface !" 
Negaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni 
with  three  hundred  cavaUers,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  towns- 
men, was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciana  Colonna  and  No- 
garet  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface ;  they  found  the 
dd  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  sealed  on  his  throne,  waiting 
their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity.  They  made  him  their  prisoner, 
and  prepared  for  his  removal  to  France  until  a  general  council.  But 
Nogaiet  having  imwisely  delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizeiis 
and  the  neighboring  peasants  tmited  to  liberate  the  pontiffi  Coloona 
■nd  his  French  aUies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Rome  ; 
but  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  lus  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he  exaggerated 
its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  influence  fur- 
ther than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  exhausted  the  sources  of  his 
ttreogth,  and  none  of  nis  successors,  however  ardent,  ventured  to  re- 
.  vire  pretensions  Ivhich  had  excited  so  many  wars,  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The  priesthood  and  the  empire,  fa- 
tigued by  BO  long  and  diaastraus  a  strug^e,  desired  tranquillity,  but 
tnnquillity  waa  for  the  court  of  Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion 
<rf  its  own  omnipotence  vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which  it  had 
been  produced,  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in 
its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
papery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  stiength,  and 
nnsbtuiding  its  resources  ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensire,  it  no  longer 
provokes  the  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  em- 
perors. The  bulla  that  terrified  Christendom  must  rapoae  as  literary 
curiosilies  in  the  archives  of  St.  Angelo,  and  though  the  claims  tc 
mtiveraal  supremacy  will  not  be  renounced,  there  will  be  no  efTort  made 
>a  enforce  them.    A  few  pontifis  will  be  found  now  aad  then  reviving 
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the  claims  of  Gregorv,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  but  their  a 

will  be  found  desattocy  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last  flashes,  fierce 

bat  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashea  of  a  conflagration. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Bonif&ce,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  moderation  which  results  &otn  defeat.  Without  waiting  for  any 
solicitation,  he  absolred  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathemas  fulminated 
against  him  hy  Boniface ;  recalled  the  Colonnos  from  exile,  and  en- 
couraged the  Roman  people  to  restoie  the  ancient  inheritance  of  thtf: 
illustrious  family ;  finally,  he  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs 
and  GhibeUines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately  willutut  effect.  His 
early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political 
system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to  suffer  greater  shoclts  than  any  to 
which  it  had  been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  improved,  even  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity. 

Sectiok  XIV.— Sto(e  of  England  and  the  Nmlhem  Ktngdcm*  at  the  Com 
mtncentait  of  the  Fourtunth  Century. 

WiLLiAK  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  England  to 
the  moat  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not  destroy  the  love 
and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  hberties  retained  by  tiie  nation 
His  sons,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.,  were  successively  enabled  to 
seize  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  ibeii  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  promising  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Heniy,  to 
conciliate  the  Englbh  more  eflectually,  married  &  princess  of  Saxon 
descent ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed  die  crown  to  the  surviving  child 
by  this  marriage,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Geofiry  Flaniagenet,  earl  of 
Anjoa.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen . 
England  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Sto 
phen'a  adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  II.,  the  flret  of  the  Plantagenet  dynaa^,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  united  to  England  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjon, 
and  ihe  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern  France  (a.  d.  1154).  To 
these  ho  added  the  more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a 
papal  donation,  and  partly  by  right  of  conquest. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  iuio  five  petty  sorareignties,  whose 
moaaichs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could  rarely  b«  in- 
duced to  combiaa  for  their  common  interest.  The  island  had  been  fre- 
quently devastated,  and  once  completely  subdned,  by  the  Danes; 
several  septs  of  these  foreignen  retained  possession  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was  formidable  U>  a  countty 
distracted  by  intestine  wan.  When  their  Norman  brethren  conquered 
England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered  into  a  close  correspondence 
wiu  William  and  his  successors,  a  circumstance  which  probably  first 
suggested  to  Henry  the  notion  of  conquering  the  island.  He  ^plied 
to  the  pope  for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  En^sh- 
mtUQ  taax  ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff; his  desire  lo  gratify  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his 
anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority.  The  Irish  church  had  been 
long  independent  of  Rome ;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates  and 
the  papac'  was  as  yet  insecure  ;  it  was  therefore  on  the  condition  of 
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■abjecting  Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  church  that  a  bull 
was  issued,  granting  Heoiy  pennisaion  to  invade  the  country.  Tha 
bitter  feuda  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  the  state  of  his  continental 
domiaions,  long  pievented  the  English  monarch  from  availing  himself 
of  this  permission.  At  length  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from 
nis  dominions  by  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  per- 
nitted  to  engage  the  services  of  Strongbow,  and  aome  other  military 
tdventarers,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry 
The  rapid  successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Henry's  je^ousy ;  he  west 
to  Ireland  in  person,  and  received  the  subniisston  of  its  principal 
sovereigns  (a.  d.  1172).  He  tietumed  without  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  misery  and  blood- 
shed through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richard  1.  was  a  period  of  little  importance  in  English 
niatory ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  profligate  John,  led 
to  the  most  important  results.  The  barons,  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
and  his  vices,  took  up  airas,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Char- 
(er,  which  laid  the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom  ;  the 
;>ope  forced  him  to  resign  his  crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again,  only 
on  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  while  Philip  Augustus  took 
idvantage  of  these  circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarcha  of 
nost  of  their  continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England 
from  becoming  a  province  of  France:  absolved  by  Pope  lauocent  HI. 
from  his  oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  English  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  d.  1216);  he  fled  toward 
Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already  disgusted, 
with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportimity  of  rallying  round 
Prince  Hemy,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  abandoning 
the  island. 

Heniy  III.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his  miefor- 
tons  to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  English 
history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  resolution  to  enforce 
obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  for- 
eign wars,  but  these  were  generally  unfortunate.  On  die  other  hand, 
tLe  country  was  agitated  by  internal  commotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  The  discontent  of 
the  prelates  and  barons. at  the  favor  that  the  king  showed  to  foreigners 
induced  them  to  form  an  association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually 
deposed,  and  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers, 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  a1  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  impor- 
tant change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of 
conntieB,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  barons  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  (a.  d,  1265).  This  innovation  laid  the  basts  foi 
the  house  of  commons,  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
En^ish  legislation.  T^e  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  en- 
durable than  that  of  the  king,  Hemy  was  restored  to  his  farmer  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince  Edward  led 
■o  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis 
Henry  died  during  his  son's  absence  (&.  n.  127S);  but  though  tm 
39 
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T«aTS  elapsed  before  Edward's'  return  home,  the  tranquSli^  of  tlu 
country  continued  undisturbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the  pretext  of  tho  Wolsli 
prince,  Uewelyo,  having  refused  homage,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
completely  Bubdued  it,  but  not  without  encounteriog  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  English  monarch  stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Waloa  to 
complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time  bis  queen,  Sleajnor,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  casOe  of  Carnarvon  (a.  d.  1284).  The  Welsh 
claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman,  and  he  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  boos  of 
the  English  kings. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave  Edwud 
a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  siTaira  of  that  kingdom.  Three  com- 
peutois,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  lhe*crown  ;  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward ; 
and  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  tiie  first,  on  condition  of  Baliol'a  becom- 
ing a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  soon  grew  'weary  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  efTort  to  recover 
hia  independence ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1396),  aad  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  Scottish  nation,  tiiough  vanquished,  was  not  subdued  ;  several  in- 
Burreclions  were  raised  against  the  English  yoke  ;  but  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bruce  raised 
Ihe  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.  d.  1306). 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  in 
person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on  the  border  (a.  d. 
1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe  ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockbum  (a.  d.  1314). 

The  northren  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  offer  linle  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  honor  and  carnage. 
The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Northmen,  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  of  succession,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
turbulent  spirits  in  piratical '  expeditions  when  the  increase  of  cinli- 
zation  had  given  consistency  to  tho  governments  of  the  sotith,  and 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  multiplied 
foctions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars.  Crusades,  however, 
were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian  and  other  pagan  nations,  )>y 
which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  added  considerably  to  their 
dominions,  and  gave  thera  a  high  rrjik  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutouic 
order ;  and  Hungary,  after  having  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongohan 
hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance  after  the  retreat  of 
diese  barbarians  (a.  d.  1244). 

flscTioN  XV—Raxlutiont  tn  Ae  Eail  in  eontegwiue  of  At  JtSmgoUoh 

liwation~  ' 

Thbrs  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  histoiy  than  the  riM. 
psogresB,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire.    Jenghlz  Khan,  in  * 
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ungle  reign,  issuing  from  a  petty  principality  in  .he  wilds  if  Tartary, 
acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  sis  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  sod  at  least  half  that  apace  from  north  to  south,  including  within 
lis  Umiis  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghiz  Khan ;  his 
original  name  was  Temujfn,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  small  horde  which 
bis  father's  valor  had  elevated  above  the  surrounding  tribes.  At  an 
nriy  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang  Khan,  the  nominal  head 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  of  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mutual  jealousy  aoon  led  to  a  war 
between  Temujin  and  his  father-in-law  ;  the  latter  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
a  pretended  prophet  named  Kokza,  addressing  die  new  sovereign, 
declargd  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan, 
thai  is,   supreme  monarch,  and  to  promise   him  the  oaipire  of  the 


Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  labored'  to  establish  military 
disciphae  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flacked  to  his  standard )  and 
when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of  north- 
em  China  called  Khatat  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  oni 
old  English  authors.  InSve  years  this  extensive  country  was  suhdued, 
and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage  of  the 
(ultan  of  Kharasin.  This  kingdom  of  Kharasm  was  among  &e  most 
flourishing  in  central  Asia  ;  the  literary  eminence  of  Bokbaiu,  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Samarcand,  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
East.  The  sultans  Mohammed  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jalaloddio, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharaam,  but  the  greater  part  of 
northeni  and  eastern  Persia,  full  under  the  sway  of  Jengbix.  Astrachan 
was  taken  by  a  MongoUan  detachment,  and  some  of  the  Bordes  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghiz  died  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year  (a.  d,  1227),  continuing  his  career  of  conquest 
■Lnost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquerors  have  displayed 
greater  military  abilities,  none  more  savage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  devastation  f  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter  without  mercy, 
all  that  offered  hirn  ihe  least  resistau^. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  <5onqueror  followed  the  coarse  he 
had  traced.  They  completed  Sie  nubjugation  of  China,_they  overthrew 
the  khaliphate  of  Bagcfad  (a.  d.  1258),  and  rendered'the  sultans  of 
Iconium  tributary.  Oktai  Kbao,  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
uut  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one  against  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspiaa.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batii  Khan,  pene- 
trated and  subdued  the  Russian  empire  (a.  d.  1237);  thence  the 
&Iongt*l9  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  even  reached 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  dutchy  of  Wladimjr  was  the  only 
native  Russian  dynasty  that  preserved  its  existence  ;  it  owed  its  good 
Ibnune  to  Alexander  Nswskj,  whose  prudent  measures  concihated  the 
favor  of  the  conquerora,  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  After  the 
ieath  ot  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  Uie  Mongolian  enyii* 
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waa  partitioned  by  the  provincial  goTemors,  and  graduall-^  Mn> 
into  decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljiikian  sultans  and  the  Fal^iU  koalipliSt 
by  Nooreddia  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Aylibites  was  founded  by  Saladin'e  descendant  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  this,  after  having  been  divided  into  severAl  states,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mamelukee  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious  Mon- 
gols  sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayiibite  dynasty.  This 
prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom  he  fotmed 
into  an  army  and  kept  in  a  camp  on  the  seacoaat,  where  they  received 
instruction  in  militaiy  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  removed  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  numerous 
and  so  powerfid  that  they  were  enabled  lo  usurp  the  throne,  having 
murdered  Tfiran  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon 
their  sultan  (a.  d.  125D).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  batde  of  Mansurali, 
and  had  juat  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Turan  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  thui 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly  recruited  by  Turkish 
and  Circaeaian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its  pleasure ;  the  boldest 
of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  his  descent  from  Turkestan, 
was  chosen  sultan.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  election,  the 
Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and  afler  the 
death  of  Jen^iz  Khan's  immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the 
Ayubites  (a.  d.  1260).  The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mamelukes,  who 
were  thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  coimtries,  with  tho  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities  which 
were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians.  The  Mame- 
lukes soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the  crusades. 
They  invaded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  which  were 
subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  th« 
garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  assault  and  its  gallant 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre  soon  after  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion (a.  n.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christians  were  finally  expelled  from 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

'Hence  they  were  called  the  Baharite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  to  distinguuh 
them  fiom  the  Boijite  oi  Garriaon  Mameltikcs,  aaother  body  of  tbia  miUlia,  rermed 
hj  the  Baliarite  sultan,  Zelaun,  to  connlerlialaiice  the  authority  usurped  bf  the 
Tnrkjtti  emirs.  The  Boijitea  derived  their  name  from  the  forts  which  they  gani- 
Kued  1  they  booh  increased  in  power,  and  made  the  Baharite  dynasty  undergo  the 
late  it  in&icted  on  the  Ayilbite  sultans.  They  rose  against  their  masters  (a.  d. 
1382),  gained  possession  of  the  sniireme  authoiitf,  and  placed  oae  of  their  chieli 
en  the  throne  at  Egypt  The  Borjites  in  their  torn  were  oveilhiown  by  the 
Ottomans  (a.  d.  1517). 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE ;  THE  PROGRESS  OP 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

Skctioh  l.~~Dedme  i^  the  Papal  Poioer. — The  Great  Saturn  of  the  WctL 

Clbnent  v.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the  Fiench 
King,  Philip  the  F&it,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained  from  going  to 
Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  hia  coroDation  performed  at  Lyons,  and 
fixed  hia  residence  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1309). 

Philip  fiiTthei  insiated  ^t  die  memory  of  Boniface  ahould  be  stig- 
matized,  and  hia  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned.  Clement 
waa  a&idd  to  refuse  ;  but,  at  the  sune  time,  he  dreaded  the  scaodd  of 
sncb  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  persuaded  PhiUp  to  adjourn  die  matter  until 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  illustrious  order 
eif  die  Templars  was  sacrificed  by  the  head  of  diat  church  it  had  been 
instituled  to  defend.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of 
that  ordet  were  simultaneously  arrested ;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes  ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every 
means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack 
was  used  with  unparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession  ;  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  finally  pronounced  on  diese  unfoitunate  men, 
^vk^se  only  crime  was  the  wealdi  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albeit  inspired  Philip  with  the 
hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother,  and  he 
hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope.  But 
though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had 
not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-eBtabliahtng  the  papal  power  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  he  shuddered  a,*,  the  prospect  of  a  French  emperor  reconciling 
the  Guelphs  tmd  Ghibellines,  crushing  opposition  by  the  aid  of  his 
loyal  broUier,  and  fixing  the  imperial  authority  on  a  permanent  basis  ; 
he  therefore  secretly  instigated  the  German  princes  to  hasten  the  elec- 
tion, and  Henry  Vll.of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  hia  suggestion. 
Thoo^  Henry  possessed  little  hereditary  influence,  his  character  and 
taleaia  secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  at- 
(eml  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  vieited  daring  the 
preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers  ;  the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  wiUi 
'  re^TMct  for  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  theij  allegiance 
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Hid  the  peninaula,  for  &  brief  space,  eubniitied  to  ordeTly  gOTemmeM. 
But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerAil  banms,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  freah  commotionB,  which  Henry 
had  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumons  trial 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Templsra  (a,  d.  1309).  Twenty-three  wiinesses  gave  evidence 
against  the  deceased  pontiR',  and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profli- 
gscv  and  infidelity  i  but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were  too  flagrant 
for  him  to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture  of  , 
the  papacy  for  criminal  indutgeuces,  and  the  confession  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  described  by  a  pope  aa  a.  lucrative  fable,  was  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy,  but  to  religion  itself. 
P^lip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued 
acquitting  Boniface,  but,  at  the  game  time,  justifying  the  motives  of  Us 
accusp's.  The  order  of  the  Templats  was  formally  abolished,  and  theii 
estates  transferred  to  the  HogpitaUers,  or  Knightx  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem )  but  the  Hospttallera  were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to 
Philip  and  the  princes  who  had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they 
were  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council 
passed  several  decrees  against  heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts 
to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy  ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade, 
which  had  no  remdt  but  the  filling  of  the  papal  coffors  with  gifts  from 
the  devout,  bribes  from  the  politic,  and  ue  purchase -money  c^  indul- 
gences from  the  cowardly. 

When  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  wss  crowned  al  Rome,  he  establish- 
ed a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes  of 
Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  (he  great  indign^pn 
of  Uie  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron,  Philip  ;  the  wars 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about  to  be  renewed,  nhen 
Henry  died  suddenly  at  fionconventio,  in  the  state  of  Sieniia.  It  wa^ 
generally  believed  that  the  emperor  was  poisoned  by  his  confessor,  & 
Dominican  monk,  who  administered  the  fatal  dose  in  the  eucharisl. 
Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against  Henry's  memory,  accusing  him 
of  perjury  and  usurpatioc  ;  he  also  annulled  the  sentence  against  Rob- 
ert of  Naples,  and  nominated  thai  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Heniy  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
■ucceasion  ;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced  alarming 
dissensions  in  the  church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  the  pontiff,  and 
his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard 
the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contest 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  aikxioua  to  have  a  pon- 
tiff of  their  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  conclave,  at  Caipen- 
tras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle  between  their  servants,  and  the  car- 
dinals, escaping  from  their  burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dis- 
persed without  coming  to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long, 
count  of  Poictiers,  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  volunaril? 
Bwom  that  he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  de- 
liberations, the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and  sooa 
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aAei  the  crown  of  France  ;  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to 
shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclare,  and  compel  them  to  eipedita 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Porto ;  this  prelate,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself,  and  was' soon  alter  solemnly 
installed  at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king 
of  Naples  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  straggles  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors  ;  England  and  France  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  comraoiions  ;  two 
emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Germany  ;  and,  fin-Ally,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing  toward  Constantinople.  In 
these  difficult  times,  John  displayed  great  policy  i  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise either  of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dis- 
sensions to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  But  the 
battle  of  Muhldorf  having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial 
ihrone,  John,  who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Austria,  vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis 
sent  efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  lo  seek  for  allies,  re- 
solved to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  brother  Phihp  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  Germans, 
ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation  when  they 
heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavoring  to  remove  their  popular  emperor  ; 
Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly  refuted  the  charges 
broaght  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ;  several  learned  men 
pnbliahed  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Freysingen  expelled  the  bishop 
for  hia  attachment  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  threw  a 
priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring  to  affix  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation 
of  Louis  to  the  gates  of  the  caUtedral.  Even  the  religious  orders  were 
divided ;  for,  while  the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Francis* 
cans  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an  army 
into  Italy,  traversed  the  Appenines,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic  bishop 
wiUing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  new  bulls  of  excom- 
munication i  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelpha  by  his  real  or  pre- 
tended zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  his  strength,  ventured  to 
tironounce  sente.ice  of  deposition  and  death  against  John,  and  to  procuro 
the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  The 
Franciscans  declared  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  who  was  one  of  their 
body  ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown  prudence  and  forbearance  equal  to  his 
vigor,  the  cause  of  Pope  John  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  the  affections,  not  only  of  the 
Romans,  biU  of  many  Italian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Ghibelline  party  ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and 
he  embraced  the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Aua 
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tria,  to  Tetuni  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  hia  allies,  waa  Ibrce^ 
to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  his  life  by  submitting  to  ap- 
pear before  John,  with  a  rope  round  hia  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
pope  and  the  public,  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a.  d.  1330) 
Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death,  he 
was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder  ttf  his  days,  "  treated," 
gays  a  contemporary,  "  like  a  frien4,  but  watched  like  an  enemy." 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  hare  suffered  severely  for  his  share  in 
the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  church  been  disturbed  by  a  re- 
ligious controversy.  !n  a  discourse  at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained 
that  the  soule  of  tne  blessed  would  not  enjoy  the  fuU  fruition  of  celes- 
tial joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  the  beatific  vision,"  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois, 
who  1^  only  recently  obtained  the  crown  of  France,  reouired  that  the 
pope  should  retract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease 
his  adversaries  by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dispute  afforded  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence,  when 
John  diea  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him  the  largest  treasure  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  eojoum  of  the 
pjpea  in  Avignon,  "  the  Babylonish  capliviq'."  The  strength  of  the 
papacy  waa  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its  possessora  appear- 
ed mere  dependants  on  the  kings  of  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and 
of  power,  whose  possession  monarcha  contested,  while  they  spumed 
their  authority.  The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  bis  prom- 
ise, that  he  would  not  reside  at  Rome  :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict 
XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  church 
and  to  the  empire.  Philip  of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  adopt  his  viewa.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert hia  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  bis  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  ;  he  therefore  threat- 
ened Benedict  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  eameatness,  he  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  cardinals,  The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware 
that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  dis- 
regarded his  remonstrances  and  derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not 
courage  or  talents  adequate  to  the  crisis  i  his  death  delivered  the  papacy 
from  the  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt,  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  love  of  ease  ;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
snccessor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might  again  in- 
vest the  church  with  political  power. 

Clement  VI,,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced  his 
reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his  feeble  predecea- 
aor.  The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  request  that  he  would  return  to 
the  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the 
centniy ;  Clement  granted  die  latter  request,  but  he  refused  to  visit 
Rome,  through  dread  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  (a.  t>. 
1343).    But  Clement  did  not  neglect  the  affaira  of  Italy,  though  he 
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rdbsed  to  reside  in  the  country :  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a 
council  of  regency :  Clement  insisted  that  the  goremment,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  holy  see  ;  he,  therefore,  an- 
nnlled  the  king's  vill,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over  the 
administration.  The  emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
pc^,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliating  submisaionB, 
wbich  were  indignantly  refiised ;  upon  which  the  anathemas  were  re- 
aewed,  and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  to  choose  a  new  sover- 
eign. As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes  that  opposed  the  king  of 
Prance,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to  the  vacant  benefices  :<)  Eng- 
land ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to 
admit  the  intruder ;  nor  could  any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
shake  his  resolution.  About  the  same  time,  Clement  conferred  the 
sovereign^  of  the  Canary  islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian 
had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  "  In  these  grants,"  says  Henry, 
**  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  ere- 
doUw^  of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  Y.  is  more  surprising  than  the  credulity 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable  tides; 
though  supported  by  all  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates  in  Ger- 
many, the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  submission ;  but  the 
Diet  would  not  allow  the  exOavagant  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  recog- 
niaed,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  ahenated  hia 
friends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to  divert  public 
attention  from  riie  quarrels  of  the  pope,  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  had 
married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  whose  family  had 
ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Political  jealousy  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  marriage  i  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew  ;  ho  was  murdered  in  hia  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical 
quality  of  euzerian  of  Naplea,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  be 
made  »iler  the  murderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication (a.  d.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff,  and 
purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the . 
coun^  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  il  may  be  added, 
was  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ; 
he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  his 
resentment  on  the  Guelpha  and  the  partisans  of  the  kmg  of  France,  to 
whose  intrigues  ho  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  papal  excoromuni- 
cations. 

Clement  saw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the  Hunga- 
rian league  ;  to  avert  it,  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to  nominate  that  monarch's 
■on,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign 
agreed  to  recognise  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  Dis 
predecessota  tiad  so  strenuously  resisted;  but  no  real  authority  was 
tddod  to  the  papacy  by  this  degradation  of  the  empire ;  even  Clement 
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was  aware  that  Ms  authority  should  be  eupported  by  srtlGae  and  nego 
liation,  rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  Irere  gradually  emancipating  ihent' 
selves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  remarkable  revolution  wrested 
Rome  itself  from  their  grasp,  and  revived  for  a  moment  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  learning,  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  conntryinen  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  I^ppiness  of  their  ancient  liberty 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  immediately 
elected  him  tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.  d.  1347).  He  imraediatrfy  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope,  punished  widi  death  several  malefactors  of  high  rank,  and 
banished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other  noble  famihes,  whose  fac- 
tiona  had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The  messengers  sent  by  the 
trUiune  to  announce  his  elevation  were  everywhere  received  with  great 
respect ;  not  only  the  ItaUan  cities,  but  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his 
alliance :  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him 
as  a  mediator  and  judge,  the  emperor  Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and 
the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  tmez- 
pected  power  intoxicated  the  tribune  i  he  summoned  the  candidates  for 
the  empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropohs  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that  prove 
both  hJs  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin  i 
Rienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered 
Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal 
ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jane, 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  her  husband,  had  given  great  offence  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the 
Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought  refuge  at  Avignon. 
But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  desolated  soulhem  Europe, 
compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the  territories  ho  had  so 
easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis 
lefi  Charles  without  a  rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  jubilee  io  be  celebrated  at  Rome )  he  excommunicated  Vis- 
conti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterward  sold  absolution  to  this  prelate, 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  their  differences 
to  his  arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  queen  innocent,  but  it 
declared  that  a  weak  woman  could  not  resist  the  temptations  of  eviJ 
■pirits,'and  decided  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  pay- 
■ng  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  generous  prince  refused 
the  money,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.  Thus  the  pontiff  stili  seemed 
the  arbitrator  of  kings  ;  some  years  before  he  hsd  engaged  Humbert,  a 
prince  of  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his  dominions  to  the  French 
king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  niooarch  should  take 
the  title  of  dauphin ;  he  had  been  victorious,  though  by  accident,  in  hi* 
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contest  with  the  emperar  Louis,  wid  at  his  death.  Clemeat  left  the 
papBCjr  in  full  possession  of  all  its  tides  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nomind  authority  of  the  papsq^  was  aa  gfeat  as  erer, 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened,  fnnoceiit  VI.,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  bad  imposed  oa  the 
popes  during  tbeii  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved  to  recover  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  Rienzi  was  Bummooed  from  his  dungeon,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But  the  turbulent 
Bomans  soon  grew  weary  of  their  former  favorite  and  Rienzi  was  mur- 
dered by  the  populace,  at  the  time  he  was  most  zealously  laboring  to 
chastise  the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (a.  d.  1354).  Soon  afterward  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  was 
BoIeDudy  rrowned.  This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with  all  parties,  and 
betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cilies,  because  he  had  neither  Jie 
military  force  nor  the  poiitical  power  lo  defend  a  refusal,  and  he  B»d>- 
mitted  to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Rome  only 
the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  pontiGT. 

But  though  ^e  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  favored  the 
discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the  empire,  they  were  desirous 
to  terminate  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efibrts  to  reconcile  the  English  Edward  to  the  bouse  of  Valois. 
Edward  was  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms  was  destroyed  at  Crecy,  and  the  king  of  France  nini- 
self  became  a  prisoner  at  Poictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Innocent  VI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  Soon 
afier  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  for  money,  was  induced  by  a  large 
bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  church,  while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dan- 
gers to  prevent  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  numerous 
bands  of  mercenaries,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  res- 
toration oi  peace,  formed  themselves  into  independent  bands,  called  Free 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  already  deso- 
lated by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  toward  Provence. 
The  anathemas  hurled  agsinft  tbem  neither  retarded  their  progress  nor 
diminished  their  number  ;  a  crusade  was  vainly  preached  ;  no  soldiers 
would  enlist,  when  the  only  pay  was  indulgences ;  the  plundering 
hordes  approached  Avignon,  and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
jn  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  uoscruputous  spoilers. 
By  paying  a  large  bribe,  and  giving  tbem  absolution  for  all  their  sins, 
Innocent  prevailed  upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  from  Avignon 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Visconti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  inclined  to  favor 
the  kingof  France,  he  became  convinced  that  the  residenceof  the  popes 
at  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  emperar  solicited  Urbaa 
to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies  having  again  eziorted  a  large 
bribe,  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope  hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where 
he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  subservient  to  foreign  authority.     Th« 
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pope  was  received  in  Italy  with  great  Joy,  the  emperoi  GhadeB  haa 
tened  to  meet  him,  and  gave  the  last  esampte  of  imperial  degradation, 
by  leading  the  hora«  od  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rome  (a.  D.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  grati- 
fying the  Italians,  filled  ttiem  with  rage  ;  they  treated  ihe  emperor  with 
BO  much  contempt,  that  he  soon  returned  to  Germany;  and  Urban 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  therepubUcan  licentiousness  which  hsiJ 
BO  long  prevailed  in  Rome  and  the  c^er  cities  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil  retirement  of  Arignon- 
Tbe  only  advantage  he  gained  by  his  visit  to  Italy,  was  the  empty  honor 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  east  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  as  the 
revrard  of  aid  againat  the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But  Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  either 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  church  from 
the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
when  Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  afforded  Urban  a  pre- 
text for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon  afler  he  reacned 
the  ci^,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Visconti,  who 
had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  exerting  himself  diligently 
to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and 
Gregory,  to  support  his  authority,  took  some  of  the  free  companies 
into  pay,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded  by 
John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this  object  could  best  be  obtained 
by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulating  the  citizens  by  the  pressure  of 
want  to  rise  against  their  government.  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous 
policy,  means  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawk- 
wood  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of 
all  the  Italian  people,  the  Florentines  had  beer  iho  most  constant  in 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see — ttieir  indignation  was 
therefore  excessive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organized 
through  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines  ;  they  embroidered  the  word 
LiBEitTAS  on  their  standards  in  letters  of  gold,  while  their  emissaries 
pTsached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the  cottages ;  the 
summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the  church  soon  refused 
to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head.  Gregory  sent  new  legate* 
and  menaced  the  confederates  with  excommunication ;  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Florentines,  exhorting  all 
princes  to  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  should  be  found  in 
their  several  dominions,  and  to  sell  their  persons  into  slavery ; — an 
iniquitous  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and 
England  :  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  quit  their  city  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and 
feet  in  iheir  blood.  The  Florentines  were  undaunted,  but  the  dis 
union  and  mutual  jealousies  between  the  other  confederates  proved 
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Jhtal  to  the  national  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  anzioua  to  liare 
the  pontifical  court  lestored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  they  williagly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  fieedom.  In  their  state 
of  nWal  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its  prinlegea. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed  of  ths 
reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies  published  in 
England  by  John  Wickliffe,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of 
Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  be 
promtilgated,  and  ordaining  that  WicklifTe  should  be  brought  to  trial 
Mfoie  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Richard 
I!.,  the  yonng  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  several  other  cobles 
look  the  reformer  under-  their  protection  ;  Wickliffe  was  rescued  from 
iha  'Jialice  of  his  enemies,  while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly, 
spread  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Germany.  The  chief 
utictes  be  was  accused  of  teaching,  were,  that  the  wifer  in  the 
eucharist,  after  consecratiou,  is  not  &e  real  body  of  Christ,  but  its 
figure  only ;  that  die  Roman  church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  priest ; 
that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its 
lenoponl  possessions  ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  any 
Christian ;  that  no  prelate  ef  the  church  ought  to  have  prisons  for 
punishing  delinquents.  The  pubUcationof  these  sentiments  enraged 
Gregory,  who  had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  shown 
himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the  burning  of  several  un- 
fortimate  wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
Sc&rcdy  had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  effective  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged  his  attention ;  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, soon  began  to  brave  his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts; 
baffled  in  his  expectations  of  peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated 
rotuming  to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued. 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would 
probably  trouble  the  church  after  his  death  [a.  n.  1378).  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Serazans,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce 
any  important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  all 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  Ms  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had  been  absent 
during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest,  and  self-love,  combined  to  attach 
the  Romans  to  Uie  papacy ;  had  they  combined  with  the  Florentines,  it 
is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed  a  confederacy  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an  emperor  powerless  and 
distant ;  perhaps  they  might  even  have  solved  the  problem  which  still 
continues  to  baffle  sta  esmen,  and  form  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But 
the  Romans  were  Incapable  of  such  profmrnd  views  i  they  looked  to 
nolhiDg  be3rOTid  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the 
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papal  cuurt ;  aai,  instead  af  aiming  at  reriving  tbeir  ancien  ^arf 
they  contented  themsolrea  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  lutherto 
been  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinals,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  Ic  the 
French  party,  abut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the  Romans  were 
filled  with  alann  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  They  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
Vatican,  and  by  their  roenaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  recesses. 
They  demanded  that  the  new  pope  should  be  an  Italian ;  this  was  the 
only  virtue  they  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  French 
cardinals,  already  disunited,  were  intimidated  by  these  cUnors ;  they 
gave  their  votes  to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Ur> 
ban  VI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was  celr- 
brated  for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skill  in  the  .«non  law, 
would  have  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by  the  force 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have  abdicated  the 
^watificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error ;  he  not 
only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power,  but  openly  act  the 
discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes, 
and  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  for  corresponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  E.iaspeialed  by  this  austerity,  the  discontented 
cardinals  fled  to  Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circu- 
lars to  all  Christian  princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban, 
took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection 
of  thif)  military  force,  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,, the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate  ; 
bttt  his  efforta  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the  resentment 
of  tho  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides  proposals 
were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
ftnd  the  emperor,  disputed  the  right  of  convocation  ;  the  fortune  of  war 
could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  church. 

Urban  showed  nc  ilesire  to  conciliate  his  opponents  ;  he  announced 
K  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their  votes,  and 
threatened  the  queen  of  Naples  for  granting  them  protection.  He 
showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and, 
on  a  very  shght  pretext,  ventured  to  deprive  the  count  of  Fondi  of 
his  fiefs.  The  count  at  once  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the 
cardinals ;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  Fondi,  where,  pro- 
tected by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  It  is 
■aid  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  being  maimed  in  the  left  arm  incapaci- 
tated him  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  ;  but  their  se- 
lection was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  temporal  motives  when  they  gave 
thoir  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Clomenl  VII.  This  prelate  had  served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired 
aome  reputation  »b  a  warrior ;  but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by 
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die  lutians  for  having  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesflna  diinng 
the  Florentine  war. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to  the 
complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despicable  slave  of  enperstition  had 
purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of  his  son  Wences- 
lans  as  his  successor ;  and  the  young  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession,  gave  himself  up  to  die  practice  of  the  meanest  vices,  and 
irallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favor  of  Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly 
espoused — a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff,  compensated  fbi 
the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  favor  of  Clement,  and  invited  him 
to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French  pontiff, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the 
cardin^s,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so 
recently  at  war  with  the  court  of  R^me,  all  Italy  declared  against 
Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  anch  hatred  to  his  cause,  that  he 
was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
establish  hia  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  CharieB  Y.,  had  e^erly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope ;  most  of  them  were  hia 
subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  intereels  of  France ;  he  therefore 
declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement,  trusting  that  he  would  obtain 
important  political  a;dvantages  by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
Unfortunately  the  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  niinoiB  war, 
which  long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  ptompUy  directed  against  the  qneen  of  Na- 
ples, whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years  before,  was 
■till  remembered  to  her  disadvantage  ;  he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of 
Dntazzo  ;  and  to  support  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  chturcbes. 
Jane,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son 
and  successor ;  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to 
support  hia  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 

All  Europe  was  divided  by  the  schism :  Italy,  Holland,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flandera,  and  England,  declared  for  Ur- 
ban ;  while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain,  Navarre,  Scotland, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.  The  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas 
against  each  other ;  excommunication  was  answered  by  excomraunica- 
tion ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  bum  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  heretics.  Charles  V.  set  the  example,  by  issuing  an  edict  confisca- 
ting the  property  and  life  of  those  who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in 
his  dominions.  Urban  retorted,  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles  ; 
the  £n|^sh  eagerly  seized  tlus  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  entered  Britaany  to  support  its  duka 
against  his  liege  lord. 

The  death  of  Cbaries  V.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  VI 
added  to  tb«  embarrassments  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  the 
royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naples  ;  the  new  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people  [novoked  insunection ;  the  revolteia  were  puniahe^ 
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with  remorseless  cruelly,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  practised  horri 
ble  retaliations  wheneTer  they  bad  an  opportunity.  Charles  Durazzo, 
in  the  meantime,  found  little  difficulty  in  taking  posBeBsian  of  the  Nea- 
politan territories ;  Jane,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  Bur- 
render  to  her  cousin,  and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison 
(a.  d.  1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance 
and,  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement,  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifleen  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  offered 
to  ^e  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  &e  frontiers  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  aafe^,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious  to  avenge  her  death. 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  hie  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  garri- 
soned his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi  to  batass 
(he  Fiench  by  a  guerilla  wanare,  and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  pro- 
visions in  the  open  country.  Famine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  gaUaot 
chivalry  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose 
eeverity  was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersed, 
and  many  noble  barons,  who  had  joined  his  banners,  were  forced  to 
beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
EngliBh,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  made  a  feeble  attack 
upon  the  schismatic  French ;  they  were  defeated,  and  the  bishop  re 
turned  with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  disapproved  of  the  cauiiouB  policy  of  Durazzo,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Naples,  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charles  tempo- 
rized, ^til  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered  him  from  pressing 
danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  treated  him 
so  uncivilly,  that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected  plotted  the  murder 
of  the  pope;  but  Uieir  conspiracy  was  discorered,  and  six  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  personally  superintended 
these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture  to  the  execution- 
ers. When  confessions  were  thus  obtained,  he  degraded  the  cardinals 
from  their  dignity,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  not 
only  against  Uiem,  but  against  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  ami- 
pope  Clement,  his  cardinals,  and  his  adherents.  Durazzo,  justly  en- 
raged, marched  against  Nocera,  and  captured  the  town  ;  but  the  pope 
found  shelter  in  the  citadel,  from  which  he,  several  times-a-day,  fulmi- 
nated anathemaa  with  bell  and  candle  against  the  king  of  Nsples  and 
his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escape,  and,  embarking  on  board 
some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  safety,  where  ho  was  honor- 
ably received  by  the  doge,  who  deemed  the  city  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence. During  his  flight,  he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  mur- 
dered, suspecting  that  he  meditated  desertion ;  and  soon  after  he  put  to 
death  five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, at  the  intercession  of  Richard  IL — a  monarch  who  had  given 
the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  VII.  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than  his  rival; 
he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  Hungarian  ambassadors, 
who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating  the  schism,  his 
s  from  the  churches  Uiat  acknowledged  his  authori^  aUenated 
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iIm  minds  of  those  whom  theii  political  position  had  ranged  on  hit 
side ;  hia  intrigues  and  his  servility  were  offensive  to  the  kings  that 
supported  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  on  Cbisten- 
dom ;  each  pontiff  collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodi- 

SI  cardinals,  whoae  lavish  expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating 
e  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  suffer  Ironi 
the  schism ;  the  rival  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Nea- 
politan crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions  perpetuated 
civil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo  quitted  bis  kingdom  to  seek  a  new 
crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  aaaaAsins  in  the  hour  of  success  ; 
Margaret,  his  queen,  on  receiving  the  news,  assumed  the  regency,  and 
^aosed  her  son  Ladislaus  to  bo  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  states 
(rf  the  realm.  But  Urban  VI.,  who  had  excommunicated  Charles  Du- 
razzo, pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  reverted  as  a  vacant  fief 
to  the  holy  see,  and  began  forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clem- 
ent on  his  side  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
(Toops ;  he  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  employed  Otho 
jf  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  to  expel  the  family 
iX  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  church  had  been  political ;  a  doctrinal 
eontroversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which,  though  it  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  A  Dominican 
doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mao9on,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  on- 
giaal  sin,  declared  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  But  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  declared 
that  Ms  assertion  was  an  impious  outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ : 
the  doctors  added  that  the  prophesied  sacrilice  of  Christ  had  an  effect 
before  its  accomplishment,  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother,  and  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  hmnaoity,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  Romish  Ulurgy ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne  seemed 
lo  I  'mfer  new  honor  upon  her  name,  and  it  was  ardently  received  by 
multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon^on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  excited,  fled  lo 
Avignon.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  enraged  to  find  one  of 
their  brethren  accused  of  heresy,  sent  seven^  of  their  most  eminent 
doctors  to  support  Mon^on'a  opinions  before  the  papal  tribunal.  The 
Sorbonne,  m  the  other  hand,  deputed  its  most  eminent  professors  to 
piosecoCe  Mon^on,  and  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions. 
The  pope  was  sorely  embarrassed ;  the  opposing  parties  were  so  pow< 
erfiil  that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  re- 
course  to  the  expedient  of  disntissing  Mon^on. secretly,  and  sending 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  an 
imperfect  victory ;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to  work  on  the 
mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded  the  king,  who 
had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and  whose  ignorance  was 
extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  beyond  the  limits  of 
tiBmui  knowledge.  The  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon  himself  to 
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maintain  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the  Btain  of  original  sis, 
he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Clement  VII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  riTal,  Urban 
VI.,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France,  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  bull  condemning 
John  de  Mon^on,  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  insti- 
tute a  new  festival  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  whole 
order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  monastics, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  of  their  body  should,  in  future,  hold 
the  office  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

Urban  VI.  paid  little  regard  to  iheologick  controversies;  he  was 
more  anxious  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy.  But  as 
he  marched  toward  Naples,  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens  proved  to  be  as  discon- 
tented as  the  soldiers ;  to  stitle  their  murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for 
the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  following  year  at  Rome,  and  ordered 
that  this  solemnity  should  be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  accord- 
ing to  (he  number  of  years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped 
that  this  festival  would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  lime  far  its  celebration  (a.  d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  bis  most  ardent  supporters  were  weary 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  the  cardinals  at  Rome  chose  a 
new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  commenced  his 
reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excommunications  with  his 
rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted 
to  make  terms  with  the  family  of  Durazzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised 
young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Ladi^aus,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope 
U  Avignon. 

Clement  VII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  with  the  king 
of  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon,  and  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  of  Louis  11.  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  imbecile  Charles  was  so  gratilied  by  his  reception,  that  he  pro- 

i'ectel  a  crusade  against  Rome,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon 
is  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when 
he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became  eager  to  tenninale  the  schism ;  and 
encouraged  by  their  success  in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, they  presented  to  the  king  a  project  for  res'.oring  the  peace  of 
the  church,  by  compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  the 
choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.  d.  1394).  Though 
this  counsel  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  king,  it  gave  great  alarm 
to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
aponletic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging  them 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism ;  but  these  prelatet 
hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening  the  letter,  with  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  acquainted.    Peter  de  Ltms,  cardinal  of 
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knmm,  was  Dominated  pope ;  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and 
the  schism  became  wider  than  ever.  When  tlie  news  of  the  election 
reached  Parin,  Charles,  instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avigaon, 
eoDToked  the  deigy  of  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  meana  of  re< 
ftoiing  peace  la  the  church.  Afler  some  delay,  the  convocation  met, 
uul  CBuie  to  the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict-,  and  pro- 
|»suig  that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
lira  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  Avignon,  but 
a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  diiScuIty  prevented  the  success  of  their 
negoliadoQS.  The  plenipotentiaries  ou  both  sides  preached  long  ser- 
mons to  each  other,  until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the 
legation,  completely  fatigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
the  conference,  returned  home  indignant>  and  disappointed.  The  king 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch 
in  recommending  the  double  application  ;  Boniface  declared  hia  rcadi' 
oess  to  resign,  if  Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  poniifT 
abiolutely  refused  submission.  An  army  waa  sent  to  compel  him  to 
obedience  ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  hie  palace, 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which  the 
weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes  of  final 
triumph. 

The  state  of  the  western  gcvemmeata  tended  to  protract  the  schism 
of  the  church ;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiotcy ';  Richard  II.  was  de- 
posed in  England  by  ins  cousin  Henry  IV. ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
driven  from  Naples  ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
were  harassed  by  the  Turks,  whose  increaaing  power  threatened  ruin 
lo  both  ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars  ; 
a'^d  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  German 
electors.  Conifaee  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish 
be  papal  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
reader  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  by  fortifying  the  citadel  and 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Roman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  last 
■hidow  jf  their  former  franchises  ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub- 
mitted, is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph ;  the  Roman  cardinals 
elecied  Innocent  VII.  lo  supply  his  place  ;  but  he  died  about  twelve 
months  atler  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (a.  b. 
1406).  Benedict  having,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  his  freedom,  pro- 
tested against  the  Roman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardi- 
oals,  weary  of  these  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and  having 
tssembled  a  general  council  at  Piss,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the 
title  of  Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  chnrch  :  Ladisiaus  and 
wme  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Spaui  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was  recognised  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these  hostile  pontifi'a  had 
peaUy  tended  to  enfranchise  the  human  mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of 
(operstitioa.  Wickliffe's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  and  in  Ger- 
many they  were  advocated  by  John  Hubs,  who  eloquently  denounced 
the  conuptiona  that  debased  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chiistiani^.     Pop* 
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jUexander  tru  preparmg  to  lesLBt  the  progress  of  the  comageout 
refonner,  when  his  death  threw  the  afikits  of  the  church  into  fiesh  con- 
.fusion. 

The  preaence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect  John 
XXIII.,  whose  promotion  fare  great  scandal,  as  he  was  more  remark* 
able  for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications  (a.  d.1411).  John 
soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory's  party  ;  he  then  assem- 
bled a  general  council  at  Rome,  nhere  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
proDOunced  on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon 
grew  weary  of  peace  ;  he  led  an  army  against  Rome,  plundered  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Germany.  John  consented  Tery  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  schism  should  finally  be  terminated  by  a  general  council ;  he 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held  in  one  of  his  ou'n 
cities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Constance.  John 
then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  against  him ;  he  jndged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to 
Constance  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine 
trap  for  catching  foses  '." 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  ambassadors,  and  theologians, 
flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.  d.  1415).  John  Husa,  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  appeared  before  the  council  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy. 
Pope  John  was  not  treated  better ;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  de- 
manded hia  abdication  ;  he  fled  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and 
detained  in  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  ho  ratified  the  sentence  of 
his  own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  afler  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate  ;  hia  means  of  resistance,  however, 
were  so  triding,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to  his  refusal.  John 
Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  ax 
the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutors  could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic 
Zisca,  maintained  tho  cause  of  civil  and  religious  libeny,  in  many  glori- 
ous fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  English  deputies,  stren- 
uously urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  &e  church,  and  form 
some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that 
some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  re- 
sisted these  efforts  ;  declaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  After  long  lisputes,  the  choic-.'  of 
the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of 
MaTtin  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all 
tho  plans  of  reform,  and  the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much 
had  been  expected,  terminated  its  sittings,  without  having  applied  any 
effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  prom- 
ise, indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  perform- 
ance ;  the  conduct  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
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Amt  DO  effectual  redress  of  grievances  could  be  expected  from  tucb 
assemblies. 

The  projects  of  refann,  begun  at  Constance,  irere  revived  at  the  coiA> 
cil  of  Basle  (a.  b.  1431);  but  Eugenius  IV.,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
sooD  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatal  to  the  papal  .au- 
ihori^,  and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancy  caused  another 
schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under  the  name 
of  F«Iix  v.,  gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the  council,  from  whose  labors 
so  much  had  been  expected,  ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convo- 
cations  of  the  prelates  of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  Btnick  a 
fatal  blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarcbs 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  aj^al — one  so  dreaded  by  the  pon- 
tifis,  that  the  mere  dread  of  its  convocation  procured  from  them  liberal 
concessions.  But  a  new  and  more  fonnidable  enemy  to  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  prog- 
ress  01  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  clainw 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  be  investigated  on  their  real  merits, 
not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

Sect)o:<  II. — Firtt  Revival  of  LtUraCure,  and  Invcntioai  in  Seienee. 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  YIII.,  Utei- 
ary  taleiK  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  church  by  John 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal  indepen- 
dence with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  celebrated  poet 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  almost  of  the  Ibjian  language,  followed  the  same  course,  advo- 
cating strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Their 
example  was  a  model  for  many  other  writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles 
of  authority,  aud  supported  the  independence  of  atates.  But  literature 
itself  was  subject  to  trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment It  was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  thaJt  heresy,  to  doubt  of 
any  explanation  given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  re- 
vived experimental  science  ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
mechanics  and  chymistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal  which 
he  made  to  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at 
Oxford,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Opus  Majus"(A.  d.  1266],  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ;  he  was  prohibited  frem  giving  instruc 
lions  in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confinement  in  his  convent. 
His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed  a  species  of  magic  in  that  age 
I  o 'ignorance;  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical 
poraecutioD,  and  the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  hteratuie  accompanied 
that  of  science ;  the  impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivatioa 
»f  Italian  poetry  was  long  felt ;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 

cacio,  whose  writings  at  once  elevated  the  chaiactar  and  formed  tlw 
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SeTeral  new  inveotions,  or  perfaaps  importations  from  the  t«iDOU 
Eaat,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of  thcM 
we  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  foiming  paper  from  linen- 
iag9,  painting  in  oil,  the  ait  of  printing,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  (he 
mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used  in 
Europe,  both  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records.  Tbla 
material  was  scarce  and  dear.  When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara 
(a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton- 
paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known 
in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowledfce  of  the 
art  into  their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long 
impeded  ita  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it.  was  dis- 
covered that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton  ;  but  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  valud^le  discovery  was  made,  can  not  be  ascer< 
tained.  The  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts,  was  estabUshed  at  Nuremberg  (a.  o  1390),  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  western  Ettiope  a 
century  earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  inoib  is  usually  attributed  to  two  brothers. 
Van  Eyck,of  whom  the  younger.calledJohn  of  Bruges,  flourished  tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  invention,  however,  is  of 
much  earlier  date,  but  the  brotheis  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brooghl 
it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Owing 
to  this  invention,  modem  paintings  excel  the  ancients  both  in  finish  <n 
execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  tlian  either  of  these  was  the  invention  of  pvinting, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the  East. 
Sohd  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pictures  and  legends,  were  vsed  in 
China  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  b^John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mayence  (&.  d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix 
for  casting  metal  types  was  soon  after  devised  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  of 
Gemhetm.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing-press  known  in 
Europe,  at  Strasburg  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Mayence,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  Fust,  or  Fsustus,  whose  ingenuinr  greatly 
contributed  to  perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  bis  name 
to  any  of  the  books  he  printed  ;  Faustus,  more  arr^tlious  of  fame,  placed 
Ms  name  and  that  of  hia  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  ibus  re- 
ceived no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer.  The  ait  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time  as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  tuslory  ia  very 


Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufiictui«  and  use 
(tf  gunpowder.  The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably 
known  in  the  east  from  a  very  remote  age.  With  less  certainty  ws 
may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compounding  saltpetre  with  othei 
ingredients,  was  brought  from  the  remMe  east  by  the  Saraceiis.  Friaj 
Bacon,  the  first  European  writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gun 
powder,  derived  his  knowledge  of  chymislry  chiefly  from  the  Aiabiaa 
writers  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.     The  employment  cf 
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gunpowdor  for  throwing  bullets  and  stones  began  ia  Europe  abou  th« 
conunencment  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  whs  introduced  by  the  Sar- 
acens in  their  Spanish  wars  ;  and  the  first  certain  account  of  this  change 
in  warfare,  ia  in  an  Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king 
of  Granada  (a.  d.  1312).  Itis  generally  supposed  that  the  Genoese 
were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, St  the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.  d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
said  to  have  been  inrented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini  (a,  d.  1467) ; 
and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be 
used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  firearms  and  artillery  in  war  r  long  habit  made  many  prefer  their 
ancient  weapons  ;  the  construction  of  cannons  was  imperfect,  they  were 
mad  (  more  frequently  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron  hoops,  than  solid  metal, 
and  were  therefore  Uable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect 
manufacture,  and  frequently  failed  in  the  field.  Above  all,  the  mail-clad 
chivalry  of  Europe  opposed  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  which  greatly 
towered  the  value  of  Knights  and  cavalry. 

The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  ia  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  generally 
l>elieved  that  the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrament  was  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  native  of  Amalfi,  in  the  lungdom  of  Naples ;  and  so  precise  were  the 
historians,  that  they  specified  the  data  of  the  invention  as  either  a.  d. 
1302,  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
that  the  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian,  aitd 
even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  time  when  (he  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to  the 
Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries  before 
ihe  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loaxlstone  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  magnetic  chariots ;  but  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
Chinese  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsin 
dynas^,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era  that  it  was  used  for  the  guidance 
of  Tessels  at  sea.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  compass  into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  tweUlh  century,  speaking 
of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  mention  it  as  a  thing  gene- 
raHy  known.  From  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been  practically  luiown  to  sailors,  be- 
fore U  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Oidy  one  century  previ- 
ous to  this  notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better 
expedient  for  directing  their  course,  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
"The  old  northern  sailors,"  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "took  a  supj^y 
of  ravens  for  their  guides;  theyused  to  let  these  birds  fly  from  their  harks 
when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship,  the  aailon 
concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  flew  off,  the  ves- 
sels were  steered  in  the  direciion  of  their  flight."  The  improvements 
hi  the  compass  wero  madt.  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  the  most  important 
jf  them  tha  world  is  indebted  to  En<'li>hmen. 
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Suction  III. — Progreu  of  Comnurce. 

Fkuh  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fiiWiuk 
century  the  commerce  of  Europe  waa  engrosBed  by  the  Italian,  Hait* 
Boatic,  and  Flemish  cities.  The  Italians,  but  more  especially  the 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
rant.  The  jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led  to  sanguinary  wars, 
which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  front 
Greece,  spread  tlience  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  with  silks,  spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants, 
commonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and 
western  kingdoms.  Ths  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  thorn  by 
sovereigns,  enabled  (hem  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  oecome 
the  chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.* 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity.  The 
states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the  German 
emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  lib- 
erties to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the 
marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Heggia  (a.  d.  1336] ;  the 
house  of  Gonzago  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and  the  Visconti  took 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  n.  1395).  Florence  retained  its  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period.  It  waa  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  (a.  n.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government 
was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  led,  as  we  hare 
already  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most  mem- 
orable of  these,  waa  that  called  the  war  of  ChioMa  (a,  d,  1379),  in 
which  the  Genoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  thesea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  oidy  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival  fac- 
tions ;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremacy,  which  want  of 
internal  union  prevented  either  party  frmn  maintaining  ;  and  at  length, 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were  ever  chan- 
ging masters  ;  twice  they  placed  diemselves  under  the  king  of  France, 
but  after  a  short  experience  of  French  rule,  took  for  their  sovereign, 
first  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterward  the  duke  of  Milan.  From 
the  year  1464,  Genoa  remained  a  dependancy  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
until  1538,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 

While  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to  its 
government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved 

*  The  ttreet  in  London  where  these  iaicigata  were  settled,  still  retains  the 
Mme  of  Lombard  street,  and  continoes  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  baoking  establish- 
nents,  l\  ig  not  generallj- knowa  that  the  three  ballB  exhibited  over  paTDbroker** 
■hops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombardjr,  andhave  been  retained  as  a  sign,  ever  siace  the 
LMnbards  were  the  lole  monef -lenders  of  Earope> 
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the  Btalei  from  internal  convulsions,  wUle  the  judicious  establishment 
of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  se- 
cured and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage  that  the  Vene- 
tiftns  obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from  their  treaty  with 
the  Bollan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  1343),  by  this  alliance,  the  republic  obtained 
full  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  consular  establishments  at  Alexandna  and  Damascus.  These 
adntatages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the 
trade  of  central  and  southern  Asia ;  the  apices  and  other  commodities 
of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establish- 
ments on  the  Black  sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  repubhc  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
a  powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the 
power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it  appeared ;  oppressive  to 
Its  dependancies,  it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
Of^rtunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent  to  alt  the  sur- 
tounding  powers,  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were  excited,  which, 
ai  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice  to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the  com- 
mercial  cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their  trade 
£tom  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  league  be- 
came so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that  claimed  and  re- 
ceived, the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  Zealand,  all  round  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy,  and  several  cities  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  protection,  and  admission  into  its  alliance.  The  first 
known  act  of  confederation  was  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several 
cities  at  Cologne  (a.  d.  1364).  All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into 
four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the 
general  adroinistration  of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  assembled  trienoially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  th« 
fifteenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress, while  many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they 
had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
"■king  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliance  ;  they  equipped  powerful 
fleets  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privileges  extorted 
from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  dieir  predecessors. 

The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  the  Flemish  countries,  London 
for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the 
dose  of  the  fifleenth  century,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  repubhcaa 
conslitution,  and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through 
the  Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
Deiion  with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs  and 
ma^ts  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  north  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The  progress  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  bet«veen  remote  nations,  excited 
t  k)ve  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  soon  produced  impor- 
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tant  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  thai  iwchmmij/  i«d  t 
ovenhrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  HuiaeaOc  ernes,  i 
neither  permanence  nor  durability.  Having  nettlter  produce  nor  d 
ufacturcs  of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  merelv  a  canyinfi  traae,  and 
the  produce  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  thn  progress  oi  inoustry, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  useful  arts  were  cultivated,  nused 
powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave  commerce  a  new  direction. 
The  establishment  of  stable  government  was  also  injurious  to  a  con- 
federation ;  the  German  princes  gradually  recovered  flieir  supren^cy 
over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authority.  This  re- 
sult was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate  cities. 
When  the  northern  sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their 
subjects  might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  towns  by  force  of  arms  ;  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus  de- 
serted, were  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined,  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  league,  once  so  extensive,  included  only  the  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen.' 

In  Flanders,  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  with 
cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  while,  through  the 
commercial  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of 
their  looms  to  the  porta  of  the  lievant,  and  exchange  them  for  spices, 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury.  The  wealth,  the  popula- 
tion,  and  the  resources  of  these  cities,  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders 
more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerful  than  their  nominal  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  France.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  wished  to  recovei 
Guienne,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  earl's  daughter,  Philippa,  his  queen  ;  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry.  So 
great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he  was  the  godfather  of 
the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Paris ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  capital  than  he  threw  ihem  both  into 
prison,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not 
be  arranged  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  eotl 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy 
of  the  kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison  ; 
the  earl,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe  the  charge,  assembled  his 
chief  vassals  at  Grsmraont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
Philip.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  Flemish 
wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  mercantilB  and  landed  aristocracy. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures  had  bnmght  together  a  targe  and 
wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders  ;  the  burgesses  had  pur* 
chased  charters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being  weU 
aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ; 
they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and 
they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  communities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  rural  districts. 
Tho  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Not  only  were  the  loids  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  their  power  to  distort  discretionary  impost^  but  they  regret- 
ted the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
Mid  stores  wtih  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  thai  which  had 
hitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal  im- 
inaniiies  were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ;  neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  euch  concessions  as  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  reaaonable  compromise,  and  war  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and  popular  lead- 
ers, particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mercaotite  Flemings  main- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  warfare  against  their  earls  and  aristocracy, 
though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immuni- 
ties ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capitalists  luid  been  mined,  artisans 
hod  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the 
peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain 
a  large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  c 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  invited  i 
dyers,  and  fullers,  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle  in  England, 
promising  them  his  protection  and  favor  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon  these 
foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward 
created  a  monopoly  in  their  favor,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any 
cloth  but  of  English  fabric  ;  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the 
weavers  of  woollen  stnfls,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is  espe- 
cially conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  thejealousy  of  parliament,  which, 
by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  per- 
mitted tlut  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their  own 
prosperily  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Their 
avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  and  their  had  the  honesty 
to  ny  ao  in  tho  preamble  to  a  statute  (14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibidn^ 
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iinj  denizen  of  England  Trom  buying  nool  except  from  the  owners  orthft 
sheep  and  for  his  own  uae.  This  of  course  cloaed  the  home  market ; 
the  grower,  in  his  ansiety  to  grasp  the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  aiiil 
retailer  in  addition  to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  oS  his  beat 
customers  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  years  lefi  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  not  more  than  a  century  after  iu  introduc- 
tion, the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  that  it  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to  comfete  with  the 
nations  by  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on  equal  terma  ;  a  reciprocity 
law,  passed  at  this  time,  ordains,  that  "  if  our  woollen  goods  were  not 
received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  then  the  merchandise  grow- 
ing or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be 
prohibited  in  England  under  pain  of  forfeiture."  But  there  was  already 
a  growing  jealousy  between  (he  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  resulting  from  increase  of  em- 
ployment ;  for  80  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed 
that  "  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings."  This  attempt  to  limit  the 
supply  of  labor  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  woollen 
trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  the  act  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk, 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  belief,  that 
gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in  themselves, 
independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable  value.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that 
money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or  common  qaeasure  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this 
fact,  they  made  several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English 
goods  in  money.  In  1420,  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  Englishman 
should  sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  veiy  next  year,  the 
parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods 
on  six  months'  credit.  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  perplexing 
reason, "  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  country," 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  "  foreign  merchants  from  selling  goods  in 
England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did 
not,  of  course,  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  import  of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  per 
plexed  the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law 

Henry  VIl.,  removed  a  still  greater  check  lo  industry,  by  restraining 
the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations 
should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  ofEcers 
of  state  ;  they  were  also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates 
The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  coqKirations  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  which  had  actually  im- 
posed transit  tolls  on  the  Severn — these,  of  course,  were  abolished. 
But  the  monarch  was  not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  hia  age ;   ht 
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•ffixcd  pricea  to  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and  hata,  which,  at  course,  led  to 
»  deterioTBtion  of  the  aeTenl  aiticlea.  Yet  this  law  was  highly  ex- 
tolled aa  a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  pafliaments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  king's  caprices,  hy  inconsistent  laws  against  heresy 
and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  and  commerce.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade,  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  English  as  producers, 
entered  into  the  carrying  trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1526,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  Low  Countries ;  there  was  an  im- 
mediate "stagnation  of  trade  ;  the  merchants  having  no  longer  their  usual 
Flemish  c:)atomera,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers  ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  operatives 
tumultuously  demanded  "  bread  or  blood." 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots  ;  he  tried  force 
with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ;  he  threalm- 
ed  the  clothiers  imless  they  gave  employment,  but  wages  could  not  be 
paid  Irom  empty  purses  ;  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchantn,  and  com- 
manded them  to  bi^  cloth  as  usual !  The  merchants  replied,  that  they 
could  not  stll  it  as  usual;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  would  give 
no  other  answer.  At  length  the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  commerce  should  continue  between  the  two  states 
tven  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  making  cloth,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Marj-,  aa  the  preamble  of  the  act  states, "  because  it  had  occasioned  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns."  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  but  more  especially  in 
Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturers  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  were  ^aciously  received  by  Elizabeth.  She  passed  an  act 
relieving  u»e  conntiea  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the 
old  oppressive  statutes,  which  conGned  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  tir 
fiourish  rapidly.  In  a  lemonatrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  in  1582,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
200,000  pieces  o'  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves  ;  and  theii  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  conceit 
measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy  of  for- 
eigners was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the  monopoliea 
which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance.  An  attempt,  indeed, 
was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  fai.'ly 
tried,  and  its  consequent  Ul-snccess  was  used  aa  an  argument  against 
any  similar  efibrts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  woollen  goods.  This 
monstrous  usurpation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  toa 
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bad  even  for  that  age  of  darkness,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  tiade  ;  bid 
the  Merchant  Adi'enturers  entered  into  a  conspiracv  not  to  make  pur- 
chases of  cloth,  and  the  qneen,  alarmed  at  the  teniporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  Jumea  I.  it  was  calculated  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  goods.  Most  of  the 
cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
gained,  it  was  protended,  700,000/.  annually  by  this  mujufatture.  The 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiiiiig  the  exportation  of  raw  cloths  :  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece  of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  English  dyed  cloth  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  export 
trade  was  diminished  by  two  thirds,  and  he  price  of  wool  fell  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  procla- 
mation. In  the  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  com- 
misnion  states,  "  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory."  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine  "  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  Irom 
the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beuelicial."  A  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
no  practical  result. 

English  conunerce  increased  greatly  under  the  commonwealth,  ne- 
cause  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  the 
exclusive  companies  were  derived,  and  because  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratical  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  appreo- 
ttces  to  merchants.  But  with  the  restoration  came  the  old  r^e  forpnv 
hibitions  and  protections ;  two  thousand  manufacturers  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  a  great  number  from  Herefordshire,  emigrated  to  Uie  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  in  1663,  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared, 
in  a  public  memorial,  that  the  white  clothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1666,  however,  some  Walloons  were 
encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish 
wool  only,  witliout  the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress 
of  tMs  branch  of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal 
laws,  1'  Hich  pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  tupital,  in  past  ages. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were  only  supported  by 
corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unnecessary  shackles  on  trade  unul 
al\er  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  system  of  protection  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entira 
blame  must  nut  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  En^ish  commerce  during  the  period  of  history  w« 
have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The  long  wars  with  France,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful  punuit 
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•I  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  accesBion  of  Henry  VII.  timt  Eng- 
lafld  began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  discovery  and  commercia! 
enterprise  which  had  hi^erlo  been  confined  to  southern  Europe  ;  the 
effects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
history,  and  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Section  IV.— RevolutioTu  of  Germany,  Franee,  and  Spain. 

FsoK  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume  a  conslitu- 
lional  form,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourtecjlh  century, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  were  immediate  de- 
pendancies  of  the  empire,  while  some  minor  adjoining  districts  belong- 
ed to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.  Albert,  anxious  to 
fonnd  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  an- 
nex the  imperial  to  the  Aastrian  cantons  ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
hardy  mountaineers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country ; 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the  impe- 
rial forts  on  the  same  day  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a  revolution 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  their  supremacy,  hut  they  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  ai 
Horgarten  (a.  n.  131S),  which  secured  the  independence  of  (he  Can- 
tou.  Their  league  of  union  was  renewed  at  firunnen,  in  a  treaty  that 
became  the  base  of  the  federative  union  of  Switzerland.  Five  other 
cantons  successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic  posses- 
aimis  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.  d.  1 308],  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Luxem- 
bn^,  was  chosen  emperor ;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince  ;  taking 
■dvanl^e  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  realore  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
peninsula,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature 
death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  for 
the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars  occasioned  by 
his  efforts  to  restraLi  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the 
German  princes  to  discover  the  necessi^  of  having  a  written  constitu> 
lion.  Od  the  accession  of  Chariea  of  Luxemburg  (a.  d.  1347),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nurembuig, 
to  form  a  code  of  laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  Ubors  waa  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  bulla,  or 
■sal  P'  iioi-i.  sffiiced  to  the  document  (a.  d.  1356).  This  bull  fixed  thp 
order  «»<)  (»np  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  the  ceremonial  of  th* 
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coronation.  It  ordained  that  tlie  crown  should  be  given  by  the  pluralitjr 
of  votes  of  seven  electors ;  the  prince  chosen  emperor  having  a  rigitt 
to  give  his  snfTrage.  The  right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  poasessora 
of  «evea  principalities,  called  elec^ToXeo;  of  ;vhich  the  partition  wa» 

Crohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  (h^ir  inheritance  sectired  by  a  atrict 
iw  of  pritnogeniture.  Finall^yXhe  Golden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  severali^teeUwsJ  confirming  to  the  princes  of  me  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony  the  auntBtslration  of  the  empire  during  an  interreg- 

Tbe  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the 
electors  with  aucb  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaua,  the  eon  and 
successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous  prince,  who  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  he  was  deposed  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  (a.  d.  1400),  and  Robert,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in 
his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknowledge  Wences- 
laus,  but  Robert  is  usually  regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On 
Robert's  death,  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wen- 
ceslaua having  consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburgh;  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  with  Sigis- 
mond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. On  iho  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.  d.  1437),  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  but  survived  his  elei-ation  only  two  years.  Albert's  pos- 
thumous son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  realms  ;  his  cousin  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Sliria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  posterity  the 
imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  the  extinction  of  his  male  issue 
(a.  d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  and  reuniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  was  vig- 
orously pursued  by  hia  successors,  but  by  none  more  effectually  tbM 
Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a.  d.  1314),  the  king 
of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Philip  lefl  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France  )  Louis, 
siunamed  Rutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair  ;  together  with 
a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  11.,  king  of  England. 
The  three  French  sovereigns  just  mentioned,  died  without  leaving  male 
issue  ;  alt  had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  ChArlea  asserted  that  no  fe- 
male could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  quesdoned  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
■  Charles  IV.,  PhUip,  Count  de  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.  d.  1338). 
Edward  III.  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  but  me  distractions  of  hia  native  dominions  long  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects.  He  even  did  liege  hom- 
age to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  several  years  gave 
noBignofmeditatiDgsuch  a  mighty  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

Aided  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English  monarch 
invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  contemporary 
princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.  d.  1338).  The  war  was  main- 
tained by  Philip  of  Valois,  and  his  son  and  successor  John,  with  more 
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•faatmacy  than  inadom ;  the  foimer  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Ciec^, 
ihe  moat  gloriooa  field  ever  won  by  Engliah  ralor  i  Kmg  John  wu 
taken  priaonei  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But  these  adueTements, 
bowerei  Morions,  could  not  ensure  the  conqnest  of  France,  the  countn 
iraa  too  Urge,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  to  the  inraders,  and  Ed 
wd'a  aimy  too  small  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  conteat,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  several 
jmpoTtant  piorincea  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  '£e  condition  of  his  le- 
noimcing  hia  claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.  d.  1360).  A  troubled 
period  of  eight  yeara  foUowed,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace, 
alihongh  then  was  a  cessation  trom  open  hostilities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  wmch  a  nation  can  be  afflicted  that 
did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  the  seditions  of  the  capital  deluged 
its  streets  with  blood  i  and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navane,  waa  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  authority. 
Famine  devastated  the  land,  anda  plague  of  unparalleled  virulence  (a.  d. 
1348}  consummated  Ihe  work  of  hunger  and  the  swoid  The  compa- 
niea  of  adventurers  and  mercenary  Ooopa  that  lemamed  unemployed 
during  the  truce  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  spread  them- 
sehes  over  the  land,  in  marauding  troops,  which  there  was  no  force  to 
withstand.  So  little  Bcrapuloua  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the  pope 
in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  la  redeem  hiinself  by  a  lansora 
of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts, 
inqMtient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the  opptessions  of  their  lords, 
Iffoke  out  into  a  feaiful  insurrection.  This  waa  named  the  Jacquerie, 
from  the  contemptuous  phrase,  "  Jacques  bon  homme,"  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  servile  war,  when  men,  brutaUzed  by  tyranny,  and  mad- 
doied  by  wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppreaaors.  . 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  tidventurous  warrior,  Ed- 
ward waa  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Having  exhausted 
hia  muuicea  by  an  nnwiae  and  fruideas  invasion  of  Castile,  he  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  ancient  sovereigna.  Charles  Y.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
John  oa  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received  this  appeal,  and  sum- 
moned £dwaid  to  appear  before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a  o.  1368). 
Thon^  enfeebled  by  sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this 
nmnuns  waa  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed, 
sad  in  afew  csmp&ignathe  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  France, 
with  th«  exception  of  a  few  important  seaports. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  11.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Henry  IV. 
prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France  during  their 
reigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  expelled  from  all  their 
c<Hitinental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 
nonarch,  Charles  Yl.,  and  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  En^uh  nation  had  been  long  commer 
cially  c(«nected  with  Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  tw 
be  dntchy  of  Burgundy,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance 
•f  trade  by  aepaiala  tntces.  Encouraged  1^  the  promised  neutrality 
31 
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if  not  the  active  co-opersdon  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry  V.  ian^ 
ded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chivaliy  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Apncourt  [*.  d.  1415).  The  progress  of  the  En- 
glish was  uninterrupted  until  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Bnrgnndj 
(«.  D.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin  ;  but 
Uiat  prince  haTing  been  assasstnated,  his  paitieane  in  revenge  joined 
the  English,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred 
of  ^e  French  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry,  on  conditkui  of  marrying  the  princess 
Catharine,  was  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconscious 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  VII.  on  the  death  of  hit 
'ather,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France,  was  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provinces,  under  the  reign  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.  d.  1422).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  wore  the  most  tmfarorable  appearance ;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans 
(a.  d.  1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  England.  Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whether  infiuenced  by  enthusiasm  or  impOBlure,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  al^r  a  protracted  but  feeble  struggle 
no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the 
(own  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title  (a.  d.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the 
French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of  wars,  enabled  Charles  VII.  to 
mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently 
fixed  by  his  craiVy  successor  Louis  XI.  Scarcely  a  teas  important 
change  was  mode  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  Charles  VII.  secured  the 
Gallican  church  from  any  future  encroachment  of  the  holy  see,  by 
adopting  several  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  were  solemnly 
lecognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.  d.  1438),  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  in  several  king* 
doms  i  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  could 
not  be  brough.  »  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  con* 
centrated  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphonso  XI.  was  £e  only  Cas- 
tilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Moham* 
medans  ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Morocco  and 
Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  Tariffa  (a.  d.  1340),  and  by  this 
victory,  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers,  but  acquired  sevend  im* 
portant  fortresses.  The  power  of  Castile  was  weakened  by  the  imez 
ampled  tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegit- 
imate brother,  Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  le- 
•tored  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  bene* 
factor,  he  provoked  a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and 
life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.  o  1368), 
and  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  Thoogh 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  lo  that  of  Castile,  yet  the 
Advantages  of  a  better  government,  and  wiser  sovereign,  with  those  of 
mduatiy  and  commerce,  along  a  line  of  seacoaat,  rendered  it  almost 
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■qallf  importaal.  The  Aragonnse  kings  acquired  the  kiiiKdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  thu  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  county  of  Barcelona, 
niih  several  other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
Btragglcd  for  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragoa 
and  Castile  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(i.  D.  1469). 

A  simitar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crowns  of  Cas^e  and  Portugal. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  do  male  heir,  wished  to  secure  the 
loccession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  married  her,  at  the  early  aj^ 
of  eleven,  to  John  I.,  king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  bis 
illegitimate  brother,  Don  Joan,  commonly  called  John  the  Bastard, 
profitinfr  by  the  national  hatred  between  the  Ponugueae  and  Caslilians, 
usurped  the  regency,  A  fierce  war  ensued,  the  Castilians  were  over- 
thrown in  the  decinive  battle  of  AljubaroCa  (a.  d.  1385),  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  (wntinued  foi 
several  years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
mooarrhs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

SkctidK  v.— The  Stab:  o/Ertf^and  and  the  Nortkem  EingiImM  in  the 
Faurleenlk  and  Fijleenth  Centuria. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  England  was  not  oa  the  wholo 
onfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  After  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favorites  had  for  four  years  dis- 
gusted the  nations,  the  barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  giant  a  reform 
of  dnises  in  full  parliament  (a.  d.  1311).  The  Great  Charter  was  re- 
newed, and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted 
aven  in  this  scanty  page  :  "  Forasmuch  as  many  people  be  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  agunst  right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no 
one  can  recover  widiout  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the 
king  shall  hold  a  parUament  once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be." 
But  this  security  against  mis-govemment  proved  inefficacious,  the  mon- 
arch was  deposed,  and  soon  afler  murdered  (a.  d.  1327).  Edward  III. 
was  proclaimed  king ;  and  during  his  minority,  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella, 
wbo  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  eail 
of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

Edward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  France,  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
bnd.  These,  peiliaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hvereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during 
this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  established  the  three 
fmidamental  principles  ofour  goTemment— the  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  tba  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity  of  both  houses  con- 
earring  in  any  alteruion  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
iavostigate  public  abuses,  and  impeach  the  royal  ministers  for  mal-admin- 
istradoa.  While  in  the  midst  of  victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queen 
baring  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  son  hav- 
ing takea  die  king  of  France  prisoner,  Edward  found  his  parliaments 
wall-disposed  to  second  all  his  efforts,  and  gratify  all  his  wishes  ;  but, 
when  tfaiB  tide  of  fortune  turned,  he  had  to  eocounter  the  hostility  of  a 
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coDBtitntional  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal  favorita 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  became  supreme  in  parliament,  but  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm  was  implored,  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  and  tha 
great  security  of  ministenal  responsibility  established.  English  liters 
ture  began  to  assume  a  settled  form  ;  Chancer,  the  greatest  poet  thai 
modem  Europe  had  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Edwud ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English,  instead  of  the 
Norman  French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather  (a.  d. 
1377),  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfih  year.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency, 
and  by  a  danserous  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebra- 
ted blacksmiUi,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal  with  which 
Wicklifie  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  national  synod 
(a.  d.  1382),  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  canied  them  to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  toflourishinapiteof  persecution.  The  continued 
misgovemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution,  while  he  was  absent 
in  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the  for- 
feiture of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Richard,  on  hia  return, 
Gadingthe  royal  cause  hoj>eless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and 
tras  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (t.  n.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  W  Henry,  as  representative 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  hered- 
itary right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  master  of  the 
parliament ;  hie  demand  passed  without  question,  and  the  first  acts  of 
Ida  reign  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title. 
The  efioTta  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Richard,  were 
crushed  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death 
of  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  the  fourth 
Henry  found  that  discontented  friends  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  the  proud  Percies,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  np  arms,  and  involved 
the  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percies  were  overthrown  at  Shrewsbury 
(a.  n.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  maintained  a  stem 
resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monmoutb,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1413).  His  dissipation  in  youth  gave  little  pn»nise 
of  a  glorious  reign,  but  immediately  after  hia  accession  he  resigned  all 
bis  follies,  and  having  secured  the  tranquilUty  of  England  by  judicious 
•neasures  of  reform,  he  revived  the  claims  of  Edwa^  to  the  throne  of 
Fnnce.  The  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt  loh  him  master  of  the  opes 
field,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  court  gave  him  possessioi 
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of  Pahs ;  he  died  in  the  midat  of  victory  (*.  d.  1433),  leaving  a  toa 
only  nine  months  old  to  inherit  his  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VI  .'s  reign  is  occupied  by  the  eeries  of 
wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  continental 
possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  ao  gratifying  to  popular  vanity,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  nation  from  the  house  of  Lancaater,  and  this 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprincipled  favoritea.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  die  crown,  would  probably  not  have 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince, 
on  whose  legitimacy  some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by 
many  powerful  utiles,  he  took  up  arms ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists 
was  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians,  a  red  rose,  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the  roses."  After 
a  sanguinaiy  struggle,  msrked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
became  king  of  England  (a.  d.  1461).  Ten  yeara  <iflerward,  his  tri- 
umph was  completed,  and  his  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
buiy,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively  overthrown.  Ed- 
ward's leign  was  BuUied  by  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  aliei  his  death 
(a.  d.  1483),  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  now  revived  by  Henry  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  heii  to  that  house  by  right  of  his  mother,  and  a 
proposal,  favored  by  the  principal  nobles,  was  made  for  uniting  this 
nobleman  in  marriage  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  thoa  for  ever  extinguishing  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses.  At  the  decisive  baule  of  Bosworth  field,  Richard  was  defeated 
and  alain  (a.  d.  1485)  ;  Henrv  became  king  of  England,  and  his  mai- 
liage  with  Elizabeth  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  in 
die  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland,  were  termin- 
ated by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  o.  1371). 
Under  this  dynasty,  the  royal  authority,  wtuch  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  nobles,  was  greatly  extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted 
lor  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  arialocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their  traa- 
quillity  was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Semi- 
lamis  of  the  North,  who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  into 
one  atate,  W  the  treaty  of  Calmar  (a.  d.  1397).  The  predilection 
shown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  their  Danish  subjects,  displeased 
ihe  Swedes,  and  on  the  death  of  King  Christopher,  wiQiout  issue,  they 
separated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charles  VIII.,  one  of  their  native 
nobles,  to  be  iheir  sovereign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crown  on 
Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenberg  (a.  d.  1450),  and  it  has  ever  since 
Gonliaued  in  his  family. 

During  the  fourteenth  sad  fifteenth  centuries,  Russia  was  divided 
into  several  principalitiea,  all  of  which  were  under  the  Mongoliau  yoke, 
while  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  misery  of  being  ravaged 
by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  A  diversion  in  their  favor  was  made  by 
(he  Tentmuc  knights,  whs  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their  Pius* 
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aiui  dominions,  but  the  oppressive  government  of  the  order  proroked 
insurrectioDB,  of  which  the  Poles  look  advantage,  not  only  to  regain 
theii  former  provinces,  but  also  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of 
Prussia,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  fA.  d.  14G6}. 
A  great  revolution  in  the  Polish  form  of  govetnmeat  roused  the  martial 
enthusiasm,  but  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles.  Casimir 
be  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  (a.  n.  1339).  The  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  tho* 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  render  the  throne  elective, 
and  to  place  great  reslrictiona  on  the  royal  authority.  When  Louis  of 
Hungary  became  king  of  Poland  (a.  d.  1370),  he  was  obhged  to  swear 
fealty  to  a  constitution  which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republican 
aristocracy.  On  his  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jagelon, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (a.  d.  1382],  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  elec- 
tion, and  estabhshed  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estates. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  the  Polish  kings  were  alwaya 
chosen  from  tbe.Jagellon  family,  until  its  extincdoD  in  Ibe  sixteendr 
renluiy. 

Sectids  VI. — Ri*e  and  Pwgreu  of  the  Ottonuut  Emjiire, 
Unoek  the  administration  of  the  Palteologi,  the  Byzantine  empire 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay ;  its  history  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of 
vice  and  folly ;  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological  controversy,  the 
multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state,  but  for 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties;  while,  on  tli« 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was  delayed  by  the  revolor 
tions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and  the  difficulties  that  the  siege  of  a 
maritime  capital  presents  to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifeat 
that  the  fate  of  Conatantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  fall  waa 
long  delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor  ;  when 
the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Seljdkian  dynasties,  a  small  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but  after  seven  yean 
of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  retaming 
to  their  ancient  possessions.  While  fording  the  Euphnues,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  divided  into  four,  by  hia 
aons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike  leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return 
into  Asia  Alinor :  the  sultanies  into  which  the  Seljiikian  empire  had 
been  divided,  were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders, 
and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  During  £rto- 
grul's  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
and  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
look  the  chivalrous  resolution  of  joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unez- 
pectod  aid  changed  the  forttmes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  emiqaeror,  woo  proved  (o  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljukiane,  with  the  gin 
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at  k  inoimtsinDiis  district,  forming  the  frontiers  of  aacient  Bilhynia  and 
Hiiygia. 

Othman,  <a  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  oa  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empire  (bom  a.  d.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  young  Greek,  who 
embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish 
prince  in  the  art  of  government.  From  this  renegade  descended  the 
fomily  of  Mikal-ogli,  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  in  Turkish 
history.  To  the  information  obtained  from  tbia  Greek,  Othman  owed 
the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over  his  S(  jtikiao  rivals ; 
aided  oy  the  surrounding  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  [Jaces 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  particularly  Pnisa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Brusa,  became  his 
metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  thus  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  eultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  east. 

Oikhau,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
farce  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  owe  the  chief  part  of  their 
success.  Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  ho  took  the  title  of 
eahan  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  Orkhaa 
puiBued  bis  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont (a.  d.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thus  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
brother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.  d.  1360),  which  he  made  his 
capital.  He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but  fell  at  the  baU 
tie  of  Cossova,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  ever  fought  between  Turks 
and  Christians. 

Bayezfd,  sumamed  Bderln,  or  the  Thunderer,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
petty  TurUsh  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and 
muntajned  his  conquest  by  the  decisive  victory  that  he  gained  at  Ni- 
copolis  over  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary.  The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  bravery  of  Bayezid  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance. 
Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  ibe  western  dis- 
tricts of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  anus  ;  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  city  i  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for 
leu  years,  and  most  eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayezid's  attention 
been  directed  to  Asia,  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror,  more  sav- 
age than  himself. 

Timilr  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  "  Lame  Timnr,"  a  name  commonly  coi* 
Topted  into  Tamerlane,  was  ^e  son  of  a  Ja^tay  Turk,  who  ruled  a 
horde,nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  His  ama- 
zing strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancy,  procured  him  the  name 
Timur,  which  signifies  "  iron."  While  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  da 
liver  his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware 
of  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timiii 
the  Tartar  ;  and  this  error  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descend 
anti,  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  hare  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls. 
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His  empire  waa  T&pidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Mtfdi| 

toranean  sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  acknowledged 
his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and  Anatolia  from  the 
Turks,  compelled  Bayezid  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  snd 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.  o.  1403).  Before  be 
Mnild  reach  the  acena  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fallen, 
and  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  garrison  had  been  buried  alire  by  tbe 
ferocious  victor.  Damascus  soon  afler  shared  the  same  fate ;  it  wu 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  aword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Timurin  the  plains  of  Angora  ;  he  waa  defeated 
with  great  loas,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkish  historians  assert  thai 
Baye^d  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  but  I'imilr's 
own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  cap- 
tive with  great  lenitv  ;  all  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is  that 
the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  TimiJr  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China  (a.  n.  1405).  His  empire  was 
dismembered  aher  his  death,  but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  estab- 
lished an  empire  at  Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.  d.  IS26),  which,  sadly 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times,  under  the 
name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

Afler  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I .,  the  youngest  of  Bayezf d'a 
sbiis,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  power  in  western  Asia,  and  thus 
the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to 

Erofit.  Montd,  or  Amuralh  11.,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans  to  a 
eight  greater  than  it  bad  yet  attained.  He  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  ^ong  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that 
had  been  conatmcted  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  empe- 
rors acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded 
Aem  protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
sultan — John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hiumiades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  general ; 
he  drove  the  Turka  ^m  Servia,  whose  possession  they  eagerly  coveted, 
and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scanderbeg  was  an  Alba- 
nian prince,  poaseasing  a  amall  district  in  the  Epirote  mountaina,  of 
which  Croia  was  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  a  small  but  faithful  band 
of  followers,  he  long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
compelled  Ajuurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.  d.  1451), 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accesaion,  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
captive  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  aiege 
to  thia  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged  hia  men  by  spreading  re- 
ports of  prophecies  and  prodigies,  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islam- 
ism.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with 
becoming  leaolution  ;  aupported  by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  baitd  of 
followers  from  western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifW-three 
days,  though  die  buaticism  i^  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest 
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^tch  by  their  confident  reliance  on  the  favor  of  Heaven,  while  prophft- 
ciea  of  impending  wo  and  desolation  proportionably  depressed  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.  d.  1453,' 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell  as  he  boldly  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  mnltitudea  of  hia  subjects  were  massacred 
m  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were  dragged  into  sUvery,  and 
when  Mohammed  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  found  the  city  a  vast 
solitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  seTeral  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond.  All  Christendom 
was  filled  with  alarm ;  Pc^  Pius  II.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for 
die  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  (a.  d.  1439).  A  crusade  was  preached  bj^  his  order,  and  he 
was  about  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when 
death  cut  short  his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.  d.  1464).  Tue  Christian 
league  was  dissolved  by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  estab- 
lish their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase,  both  of 
security  and  strength,  by  the  roluntuy  tender  of  allegiance  which  the 
khana  of  the  Crimea  maide  to  Mohammed  II.  (a.  d.  147S).  After  the 
first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed  granted  protection  to  his 
Christiaii  subjects,  and,  by  hrs  wise  messnres,  Constantinople  was  I9> 
■taced  to  its  former  pro^terity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  REFORMATION,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
THE  STATES-SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

Sectioh  I.—Progrt3s  of  Maritme  DUeovtry. 

The  scene  of  thn  earlieat-known  navigation  was  the  Medi^nanean 
■ea,  which  naturally  seemed  to  the  ancients  to  be  situated  in  the  middlt 
of  Ikt  earth ;  aa  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  navigation  advanced  only 
at  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small  amount  of  fresh  experience  waa 
laid  up  by  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  neit,  it  took  very  many 
agea  to  explore  the  Mediterranean,  Tyrrhene,  Hadriatic,  and  £gean 

The  great  natural  relief,  given  to  ancient  navigation,  vraa  the  diacov- 
ery  of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean.  These  peri- 
odical changes  of  winds,  if  noticed  by  the  Arabians,  were  not  made  to 
Aerve  their  maritime  trade,  nutU  the  keener  enterprise  of  tbe  West,  in 
the  person  of  Hippalus  (a^nt  a.  d.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  oS'fkim 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years,  now  took 
op  but  aa  many  months,  by  a  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  with 
this  invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information  were 
now  less  monopolized,  and  the  west  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  east. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  tiie  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia.  But  under  the  emperor  Claudius  this  route  was  so  far  changed, 
that  afler  emerging  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  cut  across  the  Indian 
ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by  noiticing,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of,  the  time  when  the  southwoat  trade-wind  blew. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  bad  reached 
the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  emporium  situated  upon  a  river  which  opened  on  the  one 
hand  a  shorter  route  to  India  than  thev  had  hitherU)  had,  and  on  the 
other  an  extensive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  country ;  and 
Bassora,  which  they  built  on  ^e  west  bank  of  the  river  (a.  d.  636), 
soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  indepen- 
dent part  of  Persia  from  the  oriental  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants 
of  Bassora  extended  their  discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks 
of  all  preceding  navigators,  and  imported  directly  Irom  the  place  of  theii 
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gKrarth,  muiT  Indian  aiticleB,  hitherto  procured  U  second  hand  in  Cej 
Ion ;  whicti  they  accordingly  furnished  on  their  own  terms  to  die  nadons 
nt  the  west. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  hnmsn  knowledge  during 
the  middle  ftges,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmaa,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  sixth  centnry  wrote  a  book  called  "  Christian  Topography"  the 
chief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth 
being  a  globe,  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  tenn 
pente  zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  *  He  informed  his 
readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of  cosmography,  the 
earth  was  a  qnadiAngtdar  plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses,  or  days* 
journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to 
south,  enclosed  by  lofly  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  or  vault  of 
the  firmament  rested  ;  that  a  huge  mountain  on  the  noru  side  of  the 
eaith,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  produced  the  Ticissitudes  of 
day  and  night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from 
north,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  run- 
ning southward,  are  rapid  ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  np-hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slow  current. 

The  Feroe  islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates  ;  and  soon  after  this,  Ice- 
land was  colonized  by  Flok,  the  Norwegian.  Iceland,  it  appears,  had 
been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  Uiere  ;  as  many 
relics,  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden 
crosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  pans  of  the  island ;  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  first  to  have  set  foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  also  relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered 
a  great  country  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  account  has  by  many 
been  deemed  apocryphal :  for,  if  true,  ^ey  must  be  held  to  be  some 
of  the  early  discoverers  of  America  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they 
made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
settlement  effected  in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  stnatl  popu- 
latioD,  seems  to  hare  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early  times  in 
mercuitile  affairs.  They  had  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe  ;  and 
paid  the  pope,  as  an  aiuual  tribute,  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  wal- 
rus-teeth, as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  agaia,  consumed  five  years  ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years  ^ler  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the 
art  of  navigation,  afler  all,  must  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  veiy 
low  pitch. 

Greenland  seems  to  have  been  called  Yiinland,  or  Finland,  from  tha 
vines  which  were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  ia 
this  GOimtry ;  and  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  nor- 
thern disUicts  of  America.  This  Yiinland  is,  however,  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland  ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries  before  Coltunbus 
sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies  ;  and  moreover,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  many  traditions  about  the  west,  existing  in  the  time  of  Co- 
'      '      ,  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea  of  discovering  aoothei 
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The  impulse  which  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning  hui  lec^Ted 
in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfall  of  Constantinople, 
which  Aiov^  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile  ;  they  sought  refuge  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  die  Lbraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literatUTB 
and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  that  the  first  stimulus  was  giren  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Europe.  Tranelalors  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  commentators  upon  them,  began  to  multiply ;  and  the  Tt^>id 
progress  of  the  ait  of  printing  gare  an  addidonsl  impulse  by  the  focili* 
ties  it  aflbided  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  diacovered, 
had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosopheis  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the  theory, 
believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  the 
culii  ration  of  Greek  hterature  the  old  notion  was  revived,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in- 
duced several  nations,  but  especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new 
and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortimate  islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  regular  attempt 
was  made  for  their  colonization. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conqnests  over  the  Moors;  in  which  he 
had  been  veiy  materially  assisted  by  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  being  an 
able  and  active-minded  cavalier,  took  delight  rather  in  the  more  sohd 
glories  of  learning  and  science,  tliaa  in  the  fame  of  war,  in  which  he 
had,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  Upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he 
cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  hini  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  Ho,  in  fact,  established  a  naval  col- 
lege, and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best- 
informsd  men  of  his  time  ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed 
his  atlantioD,  was  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of  thus 
reaching  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole 
of  his  views  accomplished ;  but  'Aie  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
effected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  bis 
st^erintendence  :  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting the  earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked 
out ;  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands,  to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted 
down. 

The  southenunoat  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  days  was  Cape  Non, 
which  received  this  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  this  cape  ;  but  the  officers  of  Henry  having  at  length 
doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  cuncnts 
and  raging  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a  baniei 
which  coim  not  even  be  approached  with  safe^by  mariners,  who  were 
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m  tha  habit  of  cosstiiig  along  the  tiboie.  Seamen  now  began  to  b« 
OMHo  alanned  than  erer  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagat* 
the  notion,  that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  t&- 
tnnt.  At  length  this  awfol  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
(rtqaca  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors ;  the  rivei 
S«MgBl  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  const,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  do  Verde  and 
the  Azore  islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spuiiards  aome  years  before.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  obtained  apapal  bull,  investing 
the  crown  of  FoTtugal  with  sovereign  anthoriiy  over  all  the  lands  ii 
might  discover  in  tha  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  ihe  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  it  was  revived  by  bis  grand-nephew,  King  John  II.,  with  additional 
ardor  (a.  d.  1481).  In  his  reign,  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time, 
cr&ssed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients,  respect- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the  common  belief  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  widened  toward  the  south,  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly 
contracting  and  bending  toward  the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this 
discovery,  induced  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in 
search  c^-an  unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucTstive  trade  might  be  opened 
with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe  of 
■ome  great  potentate  in  a  remote  ^sit  of  Asia  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.*  In  consequence,  the  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  sent  two 
monks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongohan  court  (a.  d.  1246) ;  and 
■oon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Rubruquis  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  commonly 
called  Pretler  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian, 
named  Marco  Polo,  visited  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.  d.  1263), 
and  penetrated  to  Fekin,  the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  (a.  n.  1322),  and  the  narrations 
of  both,  though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep 
nlire  the  feelings  of  interest  snd  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Emope. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of  investigating 
tbs  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  expedition  from  Lisbon, 
sondncted  W  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually  discovered  the  sonthem 
cjCtremity  of  the  Aftican  continent  (a.  d.  1483).  A  storm  preventing 
him  from  pursuing  his  career,  he  named  the  promontory  that  terminated 
his  voyage  "  the  casro  of  Tempests  ;"  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  called  it  "  the  cape  of  Good  Hope."  At 
the  same  time  lettera  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent 
overland,  in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  waa  strenuously  maintained^    But  the  intervening 

*  It  ii  probable  that  this  error  arose  from  some  ioaccntate  deseriplion  of  Bndd- 
Una.  Host  peraoDi  are  aware  that  the  riloals  and  ceremonial*  of  the  Buddhist 
fdtfts  bear  ■  itriking  resemblanee  to  those  of  tha  Bomaa  Catholic  dmrch. 
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discoreiy  or  America  diverted,  for  &  setison,  men's  minds  from  ihu 
Toyftge  round  Africa ;  and  fiileen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  befare  Vbsco 
de  Gama,  having  roimded  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  on  the  coaet  of  Malabar  (May  23, 
1.  D.  1496). 

Among  the  adventurera  who  (locked  to  join  the  Portuguese  from 
every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the  belief  that  th« 
extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  mat 
of  Asia ;  and,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  he  wat 
natuial'iy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  India  might  more  easily  be  reached 
,  by  sailing  westward,  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Afler  enduring  many  disappointments,  Columbus  obtained  a 
■mall  armament,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spair  ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  August,  a.,  d.  1492,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  An- 
daltuia,  to  discover  a  new  world. 

During  the  long  voyage,  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair ;  at  length  land 
was  discovered  on  the  twelfth  of  Ociober,  and  Columbus  found  himself 
soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  error  about  the  extent  of  India,  were  named  the  Weei 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  ho  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  the  highest  honors ;  a  second  expedition  was  jirepared 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  but,  before  his  departure,  applica< 
tion  was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominions,  and 
Alexander  VI.  shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  infldeU  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  com- 
mon boundary  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to 
Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  were  not  a  tra- 
ding people,  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result  from  com- 
merce has  been  always  a  chaiiicteristic  of  that  nation;  the  prpcioiu 
metal"  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  a^'ries  ' 
of  ye^e  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of 
mines.  It  was  only  when  the  augmentation  of  the  European  popula- 
tion, and  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mines,  forced  ueir  attention 
to  agriculture,  that  they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial 
produce.  In  consequence  of 'these  restricted  views,  the  commercisl 
and  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was 
fettered  by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions,  equally  injunous 
to  the  parent  state  and  its  dependancies  ;  and  perseverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  both 
in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  were  roused  to 
emulation  by  the  snccess  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristtd,  made  some  consid- 
erable additions  to  maritime  knowledge  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonization  were  formed. 

The  growth  of  commeico  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  there  ap- 
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p9Bied  stiH  room  for  iiirdter  diacorerieB  uiAil  the  globe  wss  circunmav- 
igated  by  M^ellsD  (a.  d.  1521).  From  that  lime  the  attention  of  na- 
doDS  begsn  to  be  directed  more  to  completing  old  diecoveries  than  to 
the  search  for  new  lands.  The  aaviea  of  Europe  begun  to  aasume  a 
foraiidable  aspect;  manufactures  multiplied,  and  states,  previousljr 
poor,  became  suddenly  rich.  SoTereigua  and  govemraencs  began  to 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile 
wealth,  is  equally  the  source  of  the  prosperity  and  gloiy  of  nations. 

Skctiom  II. — Origin  of  the  Refarinatiim. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual anpremacy,  had  been  resisted  by  seTeral  men  of  learning,  whose 
works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful, 
though  secret  effect,  on  succeeding  generatious.  This  repu^ance  to 
ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased  by  the  scandalous 
schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of  the  fiAepnth 
century.  Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommuni- 
cating each  other,  appealing  to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to 
exercise  the  right  of  prirate  judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
ecclesiastical  abiiaea  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  par- 
tial reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  conncils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still 
wider;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men  that  there 
was  a  jurisdiction  in  the  church  superior  to  the  papal  power,  their  fee- 
ble efibrta  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  pubUc  gaze.  While  this  dLasatisfac- 
tion  was  hourly  increasing,  (he  papal  chair  was  filled  successively  by 
two  pontifis,  whose  career  of  unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust even  a  less  enlightened  age.  Alexander  VI.,  profligate  in  private 
life,  cmel  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  aduunistration,  was  followed  by 
Julius  II.,  whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  The  sovereigns  of  France  and  GermanV) 
alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these  heads  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  theii  subjects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions,  and 
assailing  papal  vices.  Nor  were  these  scandals  confined  to  the  papa- 
Cff;  the  licentious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  is  Italy  and  Germany,  ths 
facihty  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their 
exorbitant  wealth,  their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  had  given  just  oflence ;  and  this  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  everywhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the  exist- 
log  adtninistration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some  change, 
■  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  flame,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  so  laboriously 
erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  X.,  on  his 
■ccesstoa  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  church  e^diauated 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Ju< 

UoB  II     Generous  in  his  disposition,  magnificent  in  his  habits  ttf  lif*^ 
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eager  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  funily,  the  princely  Medicii,  Im 
c<wld  not  practise  the  economy  necessaiy  to  recniit  his  finances,  aod 
he  tberefne  had  recoiiree  to  every  device  that  bis  ingenuity  could  sug- 
geat  to  Taise  money  for  the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among 
these  he  introduced  an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  hnd 
proved  a  source  of  large  profits  to  the  church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet  re- 
ceived,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.  In 
(he  primitive  church  it  waa  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before  the  con- 
gregation, "that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend."  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became 
anxious  to  avoid  puhUc  exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary 
compensation  were  substituted  for  the  former  discipline.  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined  with  the 
commutation,  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for  profitable  traffic. 
They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  aad 
above  those  which  were  necessary  to  their  own  justification,  are  de- 

E sited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inex- 
ustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  persou 
'  for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  hira 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  intereeted,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  These  indul- 
gences were  first  issned  to  those  who  joined  personally  in  the  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  subsequently  to  those  who 
hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  finally  to  all  who  gave  money  for 
accomplishing  any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good 
and  pious.  Julius  II.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  groat  indignation  was  excited  among  the  Augus- 
dnian  fnars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany  was  granted 
to  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing 
them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.*    He  executed  his  com- 

•  The  following  i»  the  form  of  absolution  Tu«d  by  Tetiel  r — ''  Mbj  oar  Lord 
JesDi  Christ  have  mercy  npoa  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  all  thcmeTits  of  hia  most 
holy  pauion ;  and  I,  by  his  anthority,  that  of  bia  bleued  aposllet,  Peter  and 
Faol,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  gtanled  anJ  conuratted  to  me  in  these  parts,  do 
abiolve  thee  first  from  all  eccieaiutical  cemnres,  in  whatever  macner  they  have 
been  ineiuTed,  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  tmagretaioai,  and  exctatet,  bow  eaor- 
movs  soever  they  may  be,  even  fhtm  aaeh  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  boly  see  :  and  u  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  chnrch  eitead,  I  remit  to  yon  all 
ponulunent  which  yon  ieterve  in  purgatory  on  their  accoual ;  and  I  reilore  yon 
lo  the  holy  Mcratoenti  of  the  ehanh,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  io- 
Boeenee  and  puiitf  which  yon  pogaesaed  at  baptism ;  so  that  when  yon  die^  tbt 
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n  wMi  litde  regard  lo  discietian  or  decency,  deicribiag  die  menli 
of  the  iodulgences  in  auch.  a.  blaaphemmis  style  of  exaggeration,  that 
all  men  of  senss  veie  disgusted,  and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  sus- 
[«ct  the  worth  of  pardons  for  sins  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy 
was  notorions  and  disgusting.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  Gennsny 
were  enraged  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from 
theii  Tassds  to  support  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favor  dis- 
played lo  the  monastic  orders. 

Maktin  Lutbsb,  an  Augnsuman  friar  of  great  learning  and  indom* 
itable  coorage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on  which  be 
was  aboQt  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the 
qaestion  of  indulgences  esrir  engaged  his  aKention,  and  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  stand- 
ard  of  ihaological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having  xainly  sought  to  procure  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the  archbishop  of  Magdebnrgh,  be  ap> 
pealed  to  the  suffrages  of  men  of  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-fire 
theses  condemning  &e  sale  of  indulgences  as  contrary  to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  personal  character  of  this 
dazing  reformer ;  his  boldness  frequently  degenerated  into  vlolencB,  bia 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  discipline  of  the  church  sometimeB  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency ;  but  these  errors  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  position  ;  he  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  public  opimon  of 
nia  age  ;  and  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  the  aberrations 
ihat  aully  bis  career,  we  must  remember  that  the  age  had  scarcely 
smerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  the  human  mind,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
10  (reedom,  when  suddenly  delivered  from  habitual  restraint,  necessarily 
mshed  into  some  extravagances.  While  hostile  writers  describe  Luthet 
■s  the  vilest  of  sinnera,  or  the  purest  of  saints,  they  forget  that  there 
la  a  previous  question  of  some  importance,  the  standard  by  which  his 
conduct  must  be  measured.  We  have  no  right  lo  expect  that  Luther, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  ahonld  display  the  moderation 
of  a  modem  conboversialist,  or  to  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenui.  Remembering 
the  school  in  which  be  was  educated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  monaish  absmdities  must  long  have  been  perceptible  in  his  words 
aod  actions;  we  need  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  was  sometimes 
wrong,  we  need  not  disguise  lur  palliate  his  errors,  for  the  cause  which 
he  promoted  depends  not  on  the  character  (rf  him  or  of  any  other  peN 
•on.  His  advenaries,  however,  have  never  ventured  to  deny  his  cour- 
agv,  his  sincerity,  his  integrity  of  purpose,  snd  his  superiority  to  all 
pecuDiaiy  consideraUons.  He  hved  and  died  poor,  though  Rome  would 
hare  pnrchased  his  return  by  wealth  and  dignity,  though  the  leading 
reformers  were  ready  to  reward  hia  perseverance  by  any  grants  he 
might  have  required. 

gates  of  pimiihment  aluU  be  ihnt,  aikd  the  ^te*  of  tha  paradise  of  deligbt  ibslt 
be  openedi  and  if  joa  iball  not  die  at  prtsent,  tbit  graes  sbidl  laDain  in  I'oU 
ibice  wben  yon  are  at  tbe  point  of  dealb.  In  the  aame  of  tbe  Falber,  and  at  tha 
Stto,  aad  of  the  Eaij  Obnt." 
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Luther  comprehended  the  state  of  public  opinion;  his  puhliotioiis 
were  ^o  manifeststion  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  Authority,  luther 
than  a  thesis  in  his  theology.  His  peisevemnce,  the  veryriolence  and 
KTOssness  of  hia  invectivea,  shovred  that  he  felt  human  reason  to  be  on 
his  side.  If  he  had  not  at  6rBt  calculated  the  efi*ect  of  his  first  blow, 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  results.  Numerous  echoes 
responded  to  his  summons  ;  Zuinglius  began  to  preach  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  reform  engaged  the  attention  of  eulightened  men  of  letters  ; 
among  others,  tbe  celebrated  Erasmus  pointed  out  corruptions  in  tha 
church,  though  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  hinuelf 
from  it  openly.  The  papal  party  accepted  Luther's  challenge,  fully 
believing  that  the  slightest  eiertiou  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  op- 
position (a.  n.  1520).  Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  hitnaelT  about  the  opposition  of  ■ 
simple  friar,  published  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  ai  he- 
retical and  impious  (a.  d.  1520).  The  bold  reformer  at  once  declared 
open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general  councU,  and 
burning  tbe  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  at 
Wittemberg.  He  treated  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  with  the  same 
contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a  manner  more  offensive  to  the 
advocates  of  the  p^ncy  than  the  action  itself.  Having  collected  fioni 
the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagutt  propositions  with  regard  to 
the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  auihori^  of  the  holy  see,  he 
published  these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  si^vert  all  civil  govemmenis. 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were'  even  more  deeply  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.  In  fact,  as  a  Romish  ' 
historian  has  remarked,  "  policy  became  more  Lutheran  than  religous 
reform !"  Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm  a  doctrine 
which  placed  at  tbetr  disposal  the  enonnous  wealth  of  tbe  clergy,  and 
gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be  acquired  by  the 
moat  formidable  force,  or  the  most  sanguinary  combats.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
muiy,  Luther,  who  could  at  first  with  difficulty  procure  a  horse  when 
he  haii  lo  appear  before  the  diet,  soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations 
among  his  disciples.  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first  among  his  converts,  and  die  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  tbe  Romish 
church,  to  expose  tbe  mixture  of  secular  and  teligioUB  motives  in  the 
active  supporters  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  the  abuses  which  they  con- 
demned were  equally  temporal  aud  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  to  serve  the  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  papacy  ;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which  first  provoked  the  revolt ;  an 
ambitious  lust  for  power  had  caused  the  subversion  of  the  independence 
of  the  national  churches,  which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Luther- 
ans to  restore.  Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  be- 
cause popery  was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle 
that  now  menaced  its'  existence,  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secnUr  aux- 
iliaries 

John  Cslvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zninglina ;  he  wm§ 
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K  Bati*e  of  Noyon,  in  Picard^,  and  began  first  to  publish  Us  opininni 
at  Paris  (a.  d.  1532).  Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French 
clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  so 
eminent  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Calvinists  were  given  to  that  section  of  the  reformed  cougregations 
which  had  at  first  been  named  ZuingUaDS. 

Cslvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  organized  a 
system  of  church-go vemraent  on  the  preabyterian  principle  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  continuance  of 
soond  doctrine,  be  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Unfortunately,  these  courts 
soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  inquisition,  by  per- 
■ecnting  those  who  differed  from  the  standard  of  religious  opinion 
adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named 
Servetue,  was  burned  alive  for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  difTerences  which  arose  between  the 
Gdlowers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with 
which  they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  enabled  the  court 
of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  very  nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Reformation  was  owing 
to  the  general  progress  of  intelUgence  and  scieotilic  research,  there 
were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all  secular  leam- 
iog  with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries  to  identify  their 
cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  tike  Erasmus  who  would 
^adly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish  corruptions  which  had 
defaced  Christianity,  but  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
subjected  to  the  bigoted  caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies 
which  began  to  claim  and  exercise  a  power  of  control  over  opinion  in 
most  of  the  cities  where  the  reformed  reUgion  was  established. 
Whether  the  Romish  church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of 
cODcesaion,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their  de- 
mands for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  papal 
party  could  not  have  made  so  effectual  a  struggle  as  it  maintained,  had 
it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  dissen- 
■ionE  of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be  check- 
ed by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.  n.  1529),  where  a  decree  was  promulgated, 
forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a.  general  council. 
Lather's  friends  and  followers  protested  against  this  decree,  and  hence 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common  name  of 
Protestants.  Soon  afterward  they  presented  a  general  confession  of 
their  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburgh ;  but  unfortunate^  this  cele- 
brated document  showed  that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  refonners. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy, 
it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsioos.  Half  of  Germany,  Den- 
iDaik,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Ludur,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg.     England,  Scotland 
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Holland,  and  Switzeiland,  embraced  the  tea^ta  of  Zuingtiiu  and  Cat- 
vin  ;  while  efforts  to  establish  eimilai  principles  were  made  in  France, 
Bobemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggiavatud  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute '  should  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  basis  oa 
which  it  should  be  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council  was  assem- 
bled at  Trent  (a.  d.  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued,  with  some 
interruption,  for  several  years  i  but  when  at  the  close  (a.  d.  1563),  its 
decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected,  not  only  by  the  protestants, 
but  by  many  catholic  princes,  especially  the  king  of  Fiance,  as  subver- 
sive of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  destnictive  (rf  the 
lawful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Section  III. — HuUny  efthe  Negotiation*  and  War*  Ttipettwg  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regidating  the  estemal 
relatJooB  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power  ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of 
the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  might  be  protected 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  This  system 
first  began  in  Italy,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  stales ; 
its  chief  members  were  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  north  ;  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  the  states  of  the  church,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  south.  Bncouniged  by 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  em 
perors  of  Germany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was  estab- 
lished ia  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces  of  courtly 
refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  sedulously  cultivated  than  in 
■nv  other  part  of  Europe.  Rend,  the  last  monaroh  of  the  line,  the 
fother  of  the  heroic  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  the  prudence 
not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the  troubled  politics  of  France 
and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games 
and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the  sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the 
surrounding  stales. 

On  Rend's  death  Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown, 
and  was  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But 
with  the  substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  mon- 
Bichs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
Louis  XI.  was  far  too  prudent  a  monuch  to  waste  his  strength  on  the 
Msertion  of  such  illusory  claims  ;  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  far 
more  nseiid  object,  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  several  of  whom  possessed  greater  real  power 
than  the  nominal  soveraign. 

Charles  VIII.  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy ;  in- 
stead of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  hia  imaginary  claims  to  the 
thnoe  of  Naples.     Ho  was  instigated  also  by  the  invitations  of  Ludov< 
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ico  Sfotzs,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some  romantic  hope  of  OTorthrowing 
the  Tarkiah  empire.  A  Freoch  anny  crossed  the  Alps  (a.  d.  1494), 
■nd  marched  througli  the  peair^ala  without  encountering  any  eBectiTa 
o{^x»iticni.  Rome,  Florence,  »nd  Naples,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  Ferdinand  II.  fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progreM 
a{  the  expedition,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign* 
ers  froin  Italy ;  die  Venetian  republic  was  the  moving  power  of  the 
eoofedoacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated,  while 
the  emperor  SfazimiUan,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  favored  its 
de«giu.  Alaimed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his 
army  to  protecthis  conquests,  led  the  remainder  back  to  France.  He 
Micoiuitered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  complete  victory; 
but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Fet- 
dinand  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Chailea  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  sUUe  of  the 
peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  auccesa  ;  but  before  he  could  complete  his 
anangementa  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched  awa^  by  a  sud- 
den deMh  (a.  d.  1498).  The  dnke  of  Orleans,  Louie  XII.,  in  addititm 
to  his  conain's  claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  But  the  French  monarch,  before  undertaking 
mch  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself 
by  alliances  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  sod 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  difficulty 
inoverrunning  Italy;  Milan  was  captured  (a.  d.  1499),  and  the  turbu- 
lent Sforza,  atier  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Naples  was  next  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapohtan  monarch  Frederick  ;  and  his  invader, 
Lonis,  secretly  determined  to  cheat  both.  B^  bis  aid  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.  b. 
1501)  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conqueat  completed,  than  the  Spaniard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the  abilities  of 
Gonadvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  N^lea ;  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  hit 
marriage  with  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the 
French  monarch  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over 
hia  claims  on  Naples  as  adowiy  (a.  d.  1505). 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  11.  Anxious  to  recover  the 
dependeociea  of  the  holy  see  which  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he 
organized  a  confederacy  against  that  repubhc,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  head ;  while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.  i>.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  permanent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it  escaped  when  brought  to  the 
verge  <tf  destruction.  The  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  disconcerted 
all  Uie  measures  the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories  ; 
and  the  total  ruin  of  their  army  at  Aguadello  (a.  d.  1509),  left  them 
wholly  without  defence.  Julius  seizeu  all  the  towns  which  they  held 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  ee^torts  in 
Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  di»* 
osemberment  of  the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousie*  of 
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Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.  The  Venetiuu  &p 
peased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which  were  th« 
more  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had  now  formed  the  design  o(  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whwe  valor  and 
ambiuon  he  was  justly  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  CanibTay,  a  new  and  stronger 
confederacy  was  formed  against  France,  and  Henry  VIIl.,  who  h&d 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  engaged  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominiona  (a.  d.  1511). 
The  master-stroke,  however,  of  the  pope's  policy  was  winning  over  th» 
Swiss,  whose  mercenaiy  infantry  was  the  best  body  of  troops  then  used 
in  war.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  conspir- 
acy with  imdauuted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  with 
alternate  success.  But  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence 
and  Navarre,  of  which  the  former  having  been  subjected  to  the  Medicis, 
joined  the  league  (a.  d.  1512),  and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annex- 
ed to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress, 
bad  not  (ha  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a.  d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Le<^ 
of  the  princely  house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and  im- 
mediately made  peace  with  France.  Spain,  England,  and  the  empire, 
followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every- 
thing which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  (rf* 
Milanand  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

Section  IV. — The  Hutoiy  of  Bur^mdy  muter  Ae  Prince*  of  the  Hovtt  of 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  than  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  lo  illustrate 
the  political  condition  of  states,  and  the  relations  between  powerful 
princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  tlie  institutions  of  feudalism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be 
regarded  as  an  episode  io  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for  thmigh  its 
existence  was  brilhsnt,  it  left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  re- 
■eutment  between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the 
division  of  its  spoils. 

The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France  soon  after 
the  Uberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  English  afier  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  resolved  to 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  sumamed  the 
Hardy,  who  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poictiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  when  John  was 
taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to  England  to  share  his  capdvity. 
John's  bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  sou  and  succeasbr, 
Charles  T.  of  France  ;  he  gave  to  Philip  the  inrestituie  of  the  dtitchy 
with  all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke  entered 
upon  his  inheritance  ;  he  soon  aflerward  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  thai 
nobleman  waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

Aftei  a  loag  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of  Flaa 
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dera  sustainud  with  great  brareiy  theii  Biunicipal  francbases  agaiiut  the 
feudal  chivalry  of  their  count  and  his  allies,  the  insurgenla  sufleied  a 
severe  defeat  at  Rosebecque,  in  which  their  gallant  leader,  the  younger 
Attavelde,  was  slain.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  waa 
finally  concluded  on  very  equitable  condiiions.  When  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  duke  directed  his  whole  atteatioa  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
Kud  during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  was  thus 
edgaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungary  to  announce 
that  the  Turks  not  otdy  menaced  his  territories  with  ruin,  but  avowed 
their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sultan  Ba- 
yezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavalry  should  trample  on  the  cross  in 
evsry  European  city,  and  that  he  would  himself  feed  bis  horses  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian  am- 
bassadors :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed ;  the  great 
body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the  young  nobili^  embraced  the  proj- 
ect with  the  greatest  ardor,  and  the  young  count  de  Nevers,  heir  of 
Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  (1396). 

Sigismuud  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  being  grat 
ified  by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in  suppres 
sing  some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominioRs,  had  concluded 
a  tnice  with  the  Hungarians,  and  the  prudent  king  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  Hia  remoa- 
etrances  were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of  France  ;  the  count  de 
Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  after  capturing  some 
places  of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  advance  the  French  had  left  theii  battering  artillery  behind ;  they 
were  therefore  compelled  to  blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
it  by  famine. 

So  little  vigilance  was  exhibited  by  the  Christians,  that  the  garrison 
of  N  copolis  had  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before 
the  Cbiistians  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news 
that  the  sultan  was  close  at  baud  filled  their  camp  with  confusion  ;  the 
siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm  the 
knjghta  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  the  chances  of  war 
might  expose  ibem  to  a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  all 
eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Hungarians  vainly 
advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  until  they  had  ascertained  the  num- 
ber of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ. 
Some  of  the  more  aged  and  experienced  warriors  seconded  this  advice, 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  the  young  knights,  whose 
anlor  was  far  too  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
convex  side  tamed  toward  the  enemy  :  he  expected  thus  to  induce  the 
CbriatianB  to  attack  hia  centre,  by  gradually  withdrawing  which  he 
might  reverse  the  form  of  bis  line,  and  thus  getting  bis  enemies  into 
the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself  of  his  vast  superiority  of 
nmnbers  to  oveiwhelm  tbem  on  both  flanks.  The  Christians  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  were  suiiounded.     The  Hungarian  infantry,  left  axpoMod 
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by  the  rapid  Advance  of  the  French  knights,  was  broken  by  a  cturg* 
of  a  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  Sigismund  and  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  ibeir  allies  to  their  fate  ; 
the  palatine  of  Hungaiy  alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  rescue  the  French  from  the  consequences  of  their  raabaess. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  ralor  of  (be 
French  knights  on  this  fatal  day.  The  Turica  at  first  gave  no  quarter ; 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  Bayezfd  commanded  them  to  make  pris- 
oners, and  even  then  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
but  by  his  desire  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the 
Tnrks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp  before  Nicopolis. 

BayezCd  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  (one  of  the  prisoners)  as  one 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liber^  by 
bis  captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  several  other 
princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  "of  the  noblest  blood  in 
^rance,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  willing  to  pay  for  their  liberty  a 
great  sum  of  money."  The  sultan  said,  "  Let  these  alone  be  spared, 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the  country  from  theiu. 
and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their  fate." 

Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the  enoi- 
m>ius  sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  heir  of  the 
dutchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass  through  bis  dominions 
lorthe  purpose  of  strengthening  bis  enemies.  It  was  not  until  af^rthe 
lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  Pellegrini,  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom ;  and  the 
sultan  more  readily  accepted  the  securi^  of  a  commercial  house,  which 
could  only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes, 
which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  uded  by  his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Ba> 
varia,  was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Pris- 
ons. These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France ;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found  very  expen 
sive,  and  not  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders 
supplicated  their  princes  to  attack  the  Frisons  in  their  native  fastnesses. 
An  immense  armament  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise ; 
auxiliaries  were  obt&ined  from  England,  France,  and  western  Germa- 
ny, while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer 
their  services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  landing,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity, and  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before.  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  about  three  years  a(\er  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Frisons  to  reduce  the  entire  cotmtiy  to  obedience. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insaiii^  of  Charles  VI.  did  not  pioduc« 
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tin  c&Umities  of  civil  mtr.  He  had,  however,  one  great  fault ;  his  «z 
pendituTB,  both  public  and  private,  was  roost  extravagant,  and  at  hii 
death  his  sona  were  forced  to  sell  his  plate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  hia  funeral.  He  died  of  fever  (April  27th,  1404),  generally 
regretted,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  &&  commotions  that  would 
eosoe  when  the  conduct  of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intnuted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

SacTioH  v.— rAe  Hulory  of  Burgundy  (amlitaitd). 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately  be- 
gan  to  take  measure  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed 
by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justiv  dreaded  his  ambition. 
In  the  fury  of  civil  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst 
of  ^ris.  Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy 
of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  hare  obtained  a  justification  of  bis 
innduct  firom  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  territo- 
ries to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Liege  (  the  partisans  of 
Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry  for  justice,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very 
poweifid  factioD. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  bad  committed  treason  against  the 
state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin  that  hia 
death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  ue  kingdom,  and  to  join  in  a 
peifidioua  plot  for  his  assassiaation.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite 
John  the  Fearless  to  an  interview  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
with  a  very  scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen 
of  the  period  nsnally  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony.  So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  bent  his 
knee  in  token  of  homage  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal  guards,  and  butchered  with  such 
(tf  hia  tra  jt  as  had  entered  the  saloon  (a.  n.  1419).  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the  only  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
John  tho  Fearless  ;  his  Flemish  subjecte,  whose  franchises  he  had 
prolocted,  and  whose  trade  he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his 
NMi  but  they  respected  his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  cities,  and  in 
fact  the  yomig  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
Bmgundian. 

Fbihp  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  acceasioii,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  his  Flemish  sducation  had 
pTSveated  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obUga- 
tuMOs  which  bound  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
<a  condition  that  Charles  VI.  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dig- 
ni^  during  the  renuunder  of  his  nnhapj^  existence. 
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The  WOT  between  the  English  uid  French  now  bocame  idanuficd 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgnnduuu  and  Aimagnkcs,  as  the  (■- 
vorara  of  Orleans  were  called ;  u«  vinilence  of  private  animosiliai 
was  thus  added  to  the  horiwa  of  open  war,  and  the  aUocilies  comnuued 
on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature. 

The  death  of  Heniy  V.  of  England,  followed  ipeedlly  by  thai  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  ibe 
war.  Henry  VI.,  who  was  pioclaimed  king  of  England  and  France, 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prims 
of  life,  aurrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  ud 
wannly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  severely  defeai- 
ed,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  luin,  when  his  chief  cit^ 
Orleans  was  besieged,  a  deliTerer  suddenly  appeared  in  the  peraon  i^ 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  bad  hitherto  flow^  in  faror 
of  the  English,  suddenly  turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened 
negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  It  was  st  this  crisb  diat  Philip  iosti- 
luled  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.  n.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  wfucli 
soon  became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  mani^, 
the  nlienation  of  the  duke  from  the  English  intereat  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  finally,  under  the  auapices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charles  VII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as  legiumate 
sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wara,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  the  Lov 
Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realized  the  Tisions  of  chivalry;  lbs 
jouats  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ;  the  wealth  of  tlie 
commercial  cities  in  Flandera  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  ei- 
penses,  and  noble  knights  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  coon 
of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valor  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  liiis 
taste  for  display  among  his  subjects  fnm  political  motives ;  he  found 
that  luxury  diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  municipaUlies  aod 
their  magistrates  from  sfiaira  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not  erul' 
icate,  the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and  feudalisoi. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss  can- 
tons had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Am- 
tria ;  the  free  stales  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some  te^ued 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the  petty  prin- 
ces of  Germany,  and  (he  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the  example  of  Swiss 
independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  believed 
that  au  opportunity  waa  offered  for  reducing  the  moimtaineers  to  their 
former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  punxiee  was  formed  by  the  poles- 
tates  of  western  Germany  under  the  <urect  sanction  of  the  emperor, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  H« 
received  the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  impenahsts  touglU 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  i1m 
wars  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  other  compsniei  of 
soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peassntry,  and  prevented  tlio 
country  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  tietj 
was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauphin. 
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Ob  tbe  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switzers  and  French' 
men  met  for  the  first  time  ia  mortal  comlrat.  The  advanced  guard  of 
die  French,  which  alone  waa  ten  limes  more  numerous  than  the  entire 
Swiss  army,  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pirae, 
while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left  bank,  urging  forward  th« 
siege  of  Baale.  The  Swiss  were  routed,  but  the  dauphin's  victory  was 
^lUiined  with  the  losa  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  The 
French  were  not  willing  to  fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  war- 
nors  ;  in  spile  of  the  remonBtrsncea  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under  * 
his  auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally 
recognised.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share  in  this  war;,  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubled  of  Flanders,  where  a  fonnid&> 
hie  revolt  had  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  eanguin- 
ary  straggle  the  insurgent  Flemiugs  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  de- 
piived  of  meet  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  Louis  XI.,  having  provoked  his 
father  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fiy  from  his  estates  and  seek  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  die  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Chorolais,  subse 
quendy  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold.  These  family  disturb- 
ances embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for  several  yearr 
but  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  rendered  the  dauphin  king  ol 
Frsoce ;  the  duke  escorted  him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him 
hom^e  as  his  sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  corona- 
tioo.  Louis  was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits  ;  he  formed 
several  plots  to  seize  the  person  of  the  count  of  Charolais,  foreseeing 
that  he  would  become  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  he  broke  all  the 
Mig^ements  he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various 
times  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monarchs  of 
France.  The  count  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wrtRigs  with  patience  ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  support- 
ed the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  and  had 
jvst  organized  a  formidable  league  against  Louis,  when  the  death  of 
Duke  Philip  cuiapelled  him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs,  until  he  had 
Mcured  to  himself  his  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. 

Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  jusUy  lamented  than  Philip 
the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign.  Burgundy  was  the  most 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
he  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  more 
powertul  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself.  The  general 
grief  for  bis  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  which  the  character  of 
Ais  successor  inspired;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
cmel^  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained  his  entire  career  as  count  of 
Charolais ;  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  were  equally  filled  with 
alarm,  lest  the  same  qualjlies  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested 
U  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Sbcuow  VI.— 7^!  Butoty  of  Burgundy  (ameludtd). 

Ihmsdutblt  on  the   iostallation  of  Charles  the  Bold,  as  dune  ot 

Burgundy,  an  insurrection  was  organized  in  Ghent.     The  duke  was 
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forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demanda,  but  in  doing  so,  he  made  a  >•- 
crei  vow  that  he  would  exact  deadly  Tengeance  for  the  insult  whtdi 
had  been  offered  to  hia  authority.  His  indignation  was  incntased  by 
similar  revolts  in  the  cities  of  Bn^unt  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  seciet  intrignci  of 
French  emissaiies. 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easily  quieted ;  but  the  citizens  of 

Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  of  aid  made  by  the  king  of 

France,  not  only  raised   the   standard  of  revolt,  but  committed  such 

'  atrocious  crimes,  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy  the  ct^.     With 

gome  difficulty  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of  Franco 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people  of  Liege, 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  with  the  discontented  French  pnn- 
ces  who  had  taken  up  arms  agiuast  Louis  XL,  while  that  monarch  re* 
newed  his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  burgesses  in  all  the  cities 
subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Louis  was,  however,  far  the  nv>ro 
suGcessM  in  this  species  of  unavowed  warfare ;  cold,  cautious,'  and 
cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  their 
success  with  patience,  while  the  violent  tamper  of  Charles  frequently 
led  him  to  frustrate  the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care 
and  attention.  In  one  memorable  instance,  the  reliance  of  Louis  mi 
his  own  crafl  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction  ;  finding  that  his  envoys 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  rival,  he  re> 
solved  to  try  the  elTect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre* 
sented  himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  escorted 
by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory  ;  their  mutual 
jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the  intelligence  of  a 
new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
in  that  city,  including  the  prince-bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Ch&ries, 
that  he  made  hia  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  further  extremities,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
{.osce  dictated  by  Charles  ;  the  most  mortifying  condition  of  his  libera- 
tion was  that  be  should  lead  an  army  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of 
Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  he  had 
himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and  royal  armies  were  soon 
assembled,  and  they  marched  together  against  the  devoted  citizens  of 
Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possiljility  of  such  a  combination. 
They  did  not  however  despair,  but  defended  themselves  with  great 
courage,  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  breaches  of  the  walls,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became  the 
prey  of  the  barbarous  soldiers  ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hunger 
as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  days, 
Charles  left  the  city,  after  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  churches,  and  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy.    Jia  Liege  was  an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  poa- 
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Mwed  or  claimed  a  t«t7  considantble  portion  of  it,  and  the  exception 
nude  m  their  &tot  aared  it  firom  mia. 

Louia  nerei  for^ve  the  indignities  which  b«  had  endared  at  Pe* 
RHme,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege ;  without  openly  declaring  war 
against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies  againat  the  di^e  in 
orery  quarter,  and  Charlea,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  constantly 
exposed  hinuelf  at  disadrantage  to  the  machinatioDs  of  his  rival.  Ren- 
dered insolent  by  continued  prosperi^,  he  alienated  from  him  the  biave 
dhivalry  of  Burgundy,  by  bratowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  fa- 
rorite,  the  count  of  Campo-Baaao,  who  flattered  bis  vanity  by  an  ab- 
•critfe  submission  to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  jood  foniine  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends 
into  foes  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties;  and  Charles,  to 
irtuxn  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts 
of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineera 
oaxx  nme  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which  Charies 
'ed  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  ;  it  consisted  of  thirty-six  thousand 
Kddiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accompanied  by  the  moat 
formidable  train  of  artillery  that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field.  The  duke  advanced  to  besiege  Granaon ;  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended, but  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
die  Bnrgondisn  artillery,  and  several  of  the  citizens,  seduced  by  prom- 
ises and  bribes,  clamored  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demand  to  be  adjoiitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emisBsries 
bad  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  appeared,  Charles 
tndered  them  to  be  seized;  the  governor  and  his  officers  to  be  hanged, 
and  all  the  rest  to  be  hiuled  as  they  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  lake.  About  two  hundred  Swiss  were  thus  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through  the  cantons ;  on 
every  side  the  bold  monntaiaeers  flew  to  arms,  while  the  duke,  having 
fimned  an  entrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment toward  Neufchatel.  Pride  had  rendered  him  so  regardless 
of  ordinary  precautions  that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles,  when  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  The  Swiss  pikemen 
formed  in  close  line,  drore  back  the  Burgtmdisn  cavalry,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  close  order  forced  the  squadrona  of  horse  before  them, 
destroying  some  of  the  brarsst  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  en- 
tangled in  the  press.  Every  eflbrt  much  the  duke  made  to  extricate 
his  gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  coninsion,  and  white  he  vainly 
strove  to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  his 
lefi  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  "  Granson !  Granson !"  to  show  that 
they  came  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  sfler  the 
htmis  of  Uri  tad  UnlsrwaldeQ  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  they  were 
two  enonDons  borns,  which  according  to  tradition  had  been  bestowed 
nptm  these  cantons  by  Pepin  snd  Charlemagne ;  their  sound  had  ofbn 
filled  invaders  with  dread  during  the  old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
on  the  present  occasion  scarcely  less  onunoos  to  the  Burgnndiaaa. 
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Tile  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Charles  become  CTwyn: 
more  disorderly,  it  was  at  length  converted  into  a  precipitate  flight,  and 
the  fugitives  on  reaching  the  entrenched  camp,  filled  it  with  the  eama 
terror  and  confusion  by  which  they  were  poasessed  themselveB.  In 
vain  did  Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder ;  his  artillerymen  after 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fire  abandoned  their  guns ;  his  Italian  anxilisrieH 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  at  length,  being  lefl  almost  alone,  he 
quitted  his  camp  with  a  few  attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richest 
booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several  centnries.  Among  the 
spoijB  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which  one 
now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  third,  usually 
called  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest  brilliant  in  the  crown 
of  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state  bordeiii.g 
on  insanity.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  that  he 
began  to  take  active  measures  for  repairing  his  losses,  and  prevfpting 
the  king  of  France  from  profiting  by  his  reverses.  All  die  wealdi 
which  he  had  hoarded  during  his  reign ;  all  the  treasures  which  he 
could  procure  from  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, were  freely  poured  forth  lo  recruit  bis  army ;  the  bells  of  the 
churuhes  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  at  Granson ;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  from  Italy, 
Kod  from  England.  On  the  other  band  the  Swiss  employed  themselves 
in  fortifying  Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  10  their  confederates  to  liasten  the  arrival  of  their 
respective  contingents. 

On  the  27lh  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at  Lauaaune  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Moral ;  rarelv  has  a  place  been  more  vigorously 
assailed  or  more  obstinately  defended ;  the  walls  were  breached  in 
several  places,  but  every  assault  of  the  Burgundinns  was  repulsed,  and 
the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts. 
This  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  time  lo  assemble  their  ar- 
mies, but  Moral  was  on  the  point  of  falling  when  they  advanced  to  its 
relief.  Several  of  his  officers  advised  Charles  lo  raise  the  siege  on  the 
accroach  of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to  ground  more  favorable  for  a  field 
of  uaitle ;  but  he  was  as  obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  he  had  been 
at  Granson,  and  his  passions  had  prodoced  a  kind  of  fever  which  ren 
dered  him  so  irritable  that  his  dearest  friends  were  afraid  lo  approach 
him.  The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  shelter  of  a  line 
of  hills  covered  with  trees,  which  eOectually  concealed  their  move 
menta  from  their  enemies ;  Charles  advanced  to  dislodge  tbem  Irom 
this  position  in  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his  powder  and  relaxed 
the  bowstrings  of  his  archers.  The  Burgundians,  finding  that  they 
•ould  not  get  through  the  wood,  nor  entice  the  Swiss  from  their  lines, 
began  to  retire  toward  their  camp,  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted 
by  (heir  useless  march.  Tlie  Swiss  general,  Hans  de  Hallwyll,  who 
had  already  earned  high  fame  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  gave  the  signal 
of  pursuit ;  Reu^,  the  young  duke  of  Ijorraine,  whom  Charles  had 
■tripped  of  his  paternal  dominions,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  confederates,  and  >ba  Burgundians  were  attacked  in  their  in- 
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tranched  camp.  Charles  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  Swiss 
wonld  have  hazaided  so  perilous  an  sKempt ;  he  hastened  to  bring  up 
hia  meo  at  arms  to  the  place  where  the  chief  saaault  was  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  lire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing 
coIuinDa.  His  beat  artillerymen  however  had  fallen  at  Granaon  ;  liis 
cannon  being  ill-served  did  but  little  execution,  while  Hallwyll  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  the  Burgundian  lines 
and  suddenly  falling  on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the 
midat  of  the  camp  before  the  mancenvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
eUreme  the  Burgundians  were  equally  smprised  by  an  vmexpected 
sally  from  the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion, 
the  battle  was  do  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  (he  Swiss  sternly 
refused  quarter,  so  that  "  cruel  as  at  Morat,"  long  continued  to  be  a 
proverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  refused  to  grant  the 
doke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third  army, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  thieateoiug  them  with  hia  wrath,  and 
collecting  as  many  soldiere  as  he  could  procure  from  his  own  resour- 
ces, he  leajtied  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke 
Ren^,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several  towns,  with  little  or 
00  opposition,  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken  before 
Charles  was  resdy  to  march,  and  Rene  having  secured  it  with  a  faith- 
fid  garrison,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  thoii 
common  enemy.  Sieges  were  always  unfavorable  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  li«  was  unable  to  reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  before  the  walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions. 
In  &ct  the  unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  hia  favor- 
ile  Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance  made 
prisoner. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1477,  Rend  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgundian  camp  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Nancy.  In  the  very  be^nning  of  the  battle  the  desertion 
1^  the  traitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  brave 
chivalry  of  Burgundy  in  this,  the  last  of  their  fields,  maintained  a  des- 
perate reaiatance  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  fate  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  but  after  a  tedious 
search  his  body  was  found  covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  had 
eveiy  appearance  of  being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Rend  paid  every 
possible  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he  lib- 
erated all  his  Buigundian  prisoners  that  they  might  attend  the  Ameral. 
The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor  of 
Charlee  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of 
her  father's  death  known,  than  tiie  king  of  France  prepared  to  seize  on 
her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insurrection  against 
her  authority.  Louis  at  firat  was  disposed  to  force  her  to  many  the 
daaphin,  and  thus  reunite  Burgnndy  to  France,  but  the  tortnous  course 
of  policy  which  he  pursued  defeated  his  object.  The  Flemings  discov- 
led  the  intrigue  ;  they  seized  on  the  favorite  counsellors  of  the  unhap 
yj  princess,  uid  beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-placs  of 
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Ghent.  Maiy  \ras  subsequently  married  to  Duke  Iitsximilian  of  An*- 
tria,  but  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominionB  in  the  Nether- 
lands  ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  wiadom  to  recover  it  from  Louis.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of  Eiunpe 
in  almost  perpetual  war. 

Section  VII The  Age  of  Ckarltt  V. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was  first 
formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  orerwbelming  increase  of  the  Austrian  power.  Maxi- 
milian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(a.  d.  1477),  as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  pos< 
session  of  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.  d.  1516).  The  death  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to  him  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
die  other  domains  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  first  of  Spain, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  empire,  possessed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign 
that  had  flourished  in  Europe  eince  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  roign,  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  aRervrard  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line  of  emperore,  which 
ended  with  Charles  VI.  ^a.  n.  1740).  From  the  emperor  Charles  de- 
scended the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish  kings,  wMch  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  (a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert,  to  procure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  atrengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances.  Ferdi- 
nand married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
and  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  against  the  Turks,  added  both 
these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  king  of  Ponu- 
nl,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation  of  that  country  to 
Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporaiy  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bound  by  their  interests  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria — Henry  VHI.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry 
VII.,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth'field  had  given  him  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  On 
his  death  (a.  n.  1509),  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasuiy  and  a 
flourishing  kingdom.     Possessing  such  advantages,  Henry  VIIL  migh: 
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h^n  been  the  aibitnitor  of  Europe  ;  but  his  naturally  fine  talents  wen 
perrcited  by  flattery ;  ho  allowed  free  scope  to  all  hia  passions,  and  hia 
KCtiona  were  consequently  the  result  of  caprice,  vanity,  oi  resentment— 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy.  Many  of  the  defects  in  his  ad- 
ininiatiatiDn  must,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  hia 
prime  minister,  Caidiflal  Wotaey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or  gratify  hi* 
idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  higher  character ;  he  had  many  of  the 
noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  chivalry ;  bold,  enterprising,  and  personally  brave  he  did  not  always 
regulate  his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  tashness  lost  what  his  valor 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marignano.  The 
defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a  pension  ;  the  iKipe  and  the 
northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  thd  posacssiiH) 
of  the  contested  dutchy  seemed  secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of 
n  treaty  witE  the  Swiss  cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Neariy  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  V* 
tlie  eoqiire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  wa> 
more  certam. 

Heniy  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the  em 
pile;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success,  while 
Francis  could  not  liide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no  more  than  his 
mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile  claims  ;  Charles,  by  right 
of  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Bur~ 
cnndy,  and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over  the  northern 
Italian  stales,  the  chief  dutchy  of  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Na- 
varre «nd  Naples,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could 
not  long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  nei&er  were  their  forces  so 
DnequaUy  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  domin- 
ioiu  of  Charles  were  governed  by  difierent  constitutions ;  in  none,  not 
even  in  Spain,  was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  in  Germany,  where  the 
Reformation  was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  mors 
to  hia  Qominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  necessarily  mer- 
cenaries. On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost  despotic  au- 
thority i  hia  power  coucentraled,  his  own  subjects  were  enrolled  as  hii 
addiers,  and  the  regular  organisation  of  the  French  •government  freed 
him  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of  his  rival.  Both  strengthened 
themselves  by  alliances  :  Charles  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won 
Heniy  VIII.  to  his  side  by  duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolaey , 
Francis,  <m  the  other  hand,  was  sopported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tiana.  The  war  began  nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
iriihheld  &ota  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary 
ta  pay  tho  troopa  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  the 
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Eater  part  of  the  dutchy.  An  efTort  made  to  recover  the  loM  gromd 
to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.  d.  1523),  in  which  the  French  were  to- 
tally defexted,  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and  Gonoa,  theii  moat 
faitiiful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  An  erern 
of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  eleratioii 
of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair ;  and  thih 
was  soon  folloirod  by  the  desertion  of  the  Vrnetians  to  the  imperii 
side. 

Francis  mif  ht  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the  emperoi'i 
troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the  qneen-motlior, 
blinded  b>  passioD,  induced  him  to  treat  the  constable  of  Bonrbon  widi 
■uch  gross  injustice,  that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue  with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  kiiig'a  march  into  Italy ;  and 
though  he  protected  his  own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably 
lost.     £ncoiu^ged  by  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial 

generals  to  invade  Frmice  on  the  aide  of  Provence,  rhile  the  king  of 
ngland  promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  been  exs' 
cuted,  Francis  must  have  been  ruined  ;  but  Wolaey,  provoked  hy  the 
elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
kvenged  himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's 
udor  for  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home, 
under  pretence  of  resisting  die  Scots,  who  had  embraced  the  side  of 
the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could  not  inake 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  imperial- 
iata,  having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled  to  retire  horn 
ftovence. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy  ;  but  instead 
of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen  and  recruit 
their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to 
invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw 
a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  for  its  defence  ;  but 
Charles's  genends,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in 
Germany  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchiQenla,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself 
was  made  prisoner. 

This  great  lalamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions  of 
honor  entertained  by  the  French  king :  he  bad  vowed  that  he  would 
take  Paria  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  hia  in- 
benchmente,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were  open  to  him.  Never 
did  armies  engage^with  greater  ardor  than  the  French  and  imperialina 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February  24,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed 
by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  oj^xnition 
which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honor.  On  the  other  side,  troops  mere  completely  disciplined,  and  coH' 
ducted  by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with 
courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  ub% 
Ue  to  resist  the  first  effitrts  of  the  French  valor,  and  thet;  firmest  bMa) 
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«mh  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  wha  quickly 
changed.  The  Swiss  iu  the  service  of  Fiance,  uaniindful  of  the  repu- 
tatioQ  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post 
in  d  cowardly  manner.  The  garrison  of  Favia  saJlied  out  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  French  duringthe  heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cBvalij  with  the 
imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  consider 
ble  uumber  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heary  muskets  then  iu  use, 
broke  thi«  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against 
which  they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
rpsiaiance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person, 
who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  riclory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  hia  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage ;  many  ofhis 
bravest  officers,  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  bis  life,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  hia  feet.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistancs,  was  lefl  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  hia  rank,  and 
enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  entered,  together  with  Bouibon,  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to 
Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of 
in  action  which  would  have  afforded  snch  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand, 
gave  up  his  sword  lo  him ;  which  he  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  fais 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that "  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
roooarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
subjects ." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks  of  re- 
■pect  duo  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded  him  with 
the  utmoat  precaution.      He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any 

ribility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize 
person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Pi-uicis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a  strong  castle,  uid  committed  him 
to  >he  custody  of  an  officer  remarkable  for  th»  strict  vigilance  which 
Buca  a  trust  required.  Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  empe- 
lor's  disposition  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles 
should  be  informed  of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that,  from  his  gener- 
osity or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave 
a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  Hub  signal  success  with  affected  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude  how 
ha  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misforttmes  of  hu 
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adverasiy.  His  firat  demands  were  that  Francis  abtnild  rntont  tlM 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dishonorably  wrested 
from  hia  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  Provence  and  Dauphind  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  of  Bourbon  ; 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  claims 
on  France  ;  and  that  all  thtj  pretensions  of  France  la  territories  in  Italy 
should  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  re- 
quired to  make  such  ignominious  concessions,  that  he  drew  his  dagger, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  ;  he  was,  of  course,  i»«Tented, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would 
lead  to  the  offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona, 
whence  he  waa  removed  to  Madrid  ;  but  on  reaching  that  ci^,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Alcazar,  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever  :  and  it  ap 
peared  evident  that  the  kmg's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosity  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  hare  made  Charies  master  of  Italy 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantial  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  served  only  to  array  againai 
him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  ItaUan  states,  and  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorganized  condition  ol 
his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  pay,  subsistence,  oi 
the  munitions  of  war,  for  Ms  soldiers,  reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  in- 
activity in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  ol 
the  imperial  allies  to  set  the  example  of  defection  ;  he  entered  into  a 
defensive  ^liance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  difierences  between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  ths 
same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order 
to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  sood 
began  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
of  Francis,  that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  personal 
interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditiona  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liber^  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  inaist  ao  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
gundy as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  But  the  history  of  Burgundy 
while  an  independent  dutchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monarch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  his  nomi- 
aal  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  10 
dismember  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  if  even  he  should  so  far  forget  the 
duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking  eSect.  Finding  thai  the 
emperor  was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  <rf 
resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Gtiarles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution,  tl^t  he  consented  la  mod- 
ify his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  raatitution  of  Burgundy 
until  the  king  was  set  at  liberty.    The  lemuning  cimditionB  of  ths 
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ire^  were  Bofficienlly  onerous  ;  but  a  few  houia  before  signing^  thrai, 
Francis  usembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid, 
and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solenui  oath  of  secresy,  he  made  a 
long  enumeration  in  iheir  presence  of  the  dishonorable  acts  «s  well  as 
onprincely  rieor  which  the  emperor  had  employed  ia  order  to  ensnare 
or  intimidate  nim.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  ootariea  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  us  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.  By  this  disingenu- 
ous artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  honor  and  conscience  in  signing 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which'  to 
break  it. 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  ike  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  ttie  blood  sent  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of  putting 
it  to  dm  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  ex- 
acting new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a 
place  which  the  remembrance  of  so  many  afflicting  circumstances  ren- 
dered peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  began  the  long-wiahed-for  journey  toward  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  hone,  under  the  command  of  Alar^on,  who, 
■s  the  king  drew  near  the  frontien  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more 
Krupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
which  separates  the  two  kiagdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favorite  gene- 
ils,  app^red  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  equal  ia  number  lo 
^lar^on's.  An  empty  baik  was  moored  in  the  loiddle  of  the  sU«am  ; 
•he  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks  ;  at  the  same  in- 
VOiA  Lamioy  put  off  with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lau- 
trec with  die  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river ;  the 
former  had  the  king  in  tus  boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages, 
the  dauiJiin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  diey  met  in  the  empty  vessel ; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment;  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  chJdren,  leaped  into  Lantrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand 
over  his  head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times,  "  I 
am  yet  a  king!"  then,  ptMting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less 
impatiently  desired  by  the  F^nch  people  than  their  monarch,  happened 
oa  the  ISth  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  alter  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  staU:a  of  Burgundy  afforded  Pnncis  the  first  opportunity  of 
lefosing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented  to 
the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert  their  indepen- 
dence diafl  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this,  Francis,  turning 
toward  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  Ueu  of  Burgundy, 
la  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who 
were  well  aware  thai  the  entire  scene  had  been  concerted  between  tha 
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king  and  the  states,  refused  to  admit  any  modiflcauon  ot  the  trcnty , 
tliey  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been 
overreached,  exclaimed  in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest 
terms  agaioat  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honor.  Tlie  French 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  waa 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution  from  all  the 
obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period,  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrections 
of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords. 
In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  converted 
lo  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal,  added  religious  bigotry  to 
me  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  that 
these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of  die  reformation  ;  but  his  own 
marriage  with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows,  gave  such  general  of- 
fence, that  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipulations,  but  or 
ganized  a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was  named  "  Holy," 
because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.  The  V^ietians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  English  king,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
lions  were  bo  slow  and  feeble,  that  the  imperi^ists  easily  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  pope,  marched  against  Rome, 
heedless  of  the  truce  that  had  been  granted  to  the  pontiff  by  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  "  The  eternal  city"  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  fran  the  >  soldiers  of  a  catholic  king  than  from  the  baibarous 
pagans  of  sn  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  trf  Orange,  who  be- 
weged  the  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  (a.  n.  1527).  Charles  received  the  intelligence  of 
this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  aitd  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches,  instead  of 
sending  orders  for  his  liberation.  So  great  was  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis  was  enabled  to  invade 
Ita.y  and  penetrate  te  the  very  walls  of  Naples.  But  here  his  pros- 
perity ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from  captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  emperor;  the  Venetians  became  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and, 
finally,  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which 
Francis  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  bis  countrj-,  revolted  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior 
at  sea.  Dona's  first  care  was  to  rostoie  the  republic  of  Genoa;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness, 
that  he  was  universally  called  "The  father  of  his  country  anu 
THE  restorer  of  its  lidertv"  (a.  j>.  1528).  These  circumstances, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  incUiked  Francis  to  peace  , 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
mother,  but  the  fair  dij^omatists  \eh  enough  of  disputable  points  unset- 
tled to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war. 

Charles  having  thus  |Mrevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a  Tigoroot 
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■trng^e  to  cnish  the  refonnation  in  Genaany,  but  the  protestant  piinces, 
undismayed  by  his  power,  fonned  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection 
at  Smatkald  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  patronise  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to  grant 
them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  firom  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  AragOD,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  atlributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to 
the  intrigues  of  Cbarles.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  aTorted  hy  the 
emperor's  making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  his  brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  on  his  casteni 
frontiers,  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray,  because  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing 
bostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  by  uniting  his  eon, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontilTs  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But, 
though  be  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.  Henry  VIII,,  inflaic- 
ed  by  lore  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
Iiis  marriage  with  Catharine,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment ;  an  act  of  par 
Jiament  was  passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
l&od  (a.  d.  1534) ;  by  another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  [he  popes  were  deprived, 
waa  vested  in  him.  Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope's 
ally,  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some 
•uspicion,  because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  death  of  Clement  VII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  aa  adherent 
of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on  which 
he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compeQed  him  to  delay  his  projects 
for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary, 
employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  suppression  of  the  fanatics, 
and  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  crowned  the  emperor  with  gloiy,  yet  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to  renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1535). 
Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  and  its  unfor- 
tunate duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
CIkjIos  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  proposal  he  only 
imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deaui 
of  the  dauphin,  a:nid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  impe- 
rialists, who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison, 
admiiiistered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
lolly,  Fraaci»  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear  befor« 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  on  his  refosal,  he  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The  war  itself  was 
languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.  d.  1538), 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes  of  the 
protestant  and  those  of  the  catholic  league,  the  struggles  made  by  the 
pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  unless  under  circum- 
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Stances  that  wiiulil  give  him  complete  control  OTei  its  delibenlion^ 
filled  Charles  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little  incieued  by  the  tur- 
bulent  disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  success  of  the  Tnib 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Algiers  (a.  d.  1541),  but  his  fleet  was  shattered  by 
a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pestilential  disease,  and  his  stores  of 
provision  rendered  unavailing.  He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies 
BO  high  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him  with  a  do- 
'■ent  pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent 
from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions  ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he  invaded  the  Netheiiands  and 
Rousillon  (a.  d.  ISIS),  but  failed  to  make  any  permanent  impression. 
Charios  found  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England  :  the  death  of  his  aunt  oad 
removed  the  great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Henry, 
and  the  close  alUance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  mincess, 
Sfary  of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England. 
I'lniy,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  its 
allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavored  to  win  his  nephew  James  tc 
adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  influence  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English  monarch,  and  Henry 
in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  James  V.  died  leaving  his  dominions  to  hia  infant  daughter 
Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortimate  queen  of  Scots.  This  changed  all 
Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  effecting  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Maiy,  but  he  knew  that  this 
could  only  be  affected  by  crusbing  the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and 
eager  to  accomplish  this  object  he  roadily  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union 
with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  protestants ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  Join  bo  bitter  a  persecutor  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  ibe  duke  of  Cleves,  was 
foroed  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effective 
support ;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  admiral 
and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French  in  invading  Italy.  Nice  was 
besieged  by  their  united  forces  :  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all 
Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammad  ap- 
peared in  conjunction  against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy 
was  displayed.  The  alhes  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  Francis  had  not  even  die  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for 
Ihe  infamy  of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Chris- 
sanity.  The  battle  of  Cerisoles  (a.  d.  1544)  gave  his  arms  the  fame 
of  useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  contemporary  invasion  of 
France  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through 
CsJais.     Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert,  Francis  must  have 
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fisldsd  nnct.pditionally,  but  he  took  adrantage  of  their  disunion  to  coo- 
chidfl  a  separate  peace  witli  the  emperor  at  Crespy  (a.  d.  1544]. 
Heniy  VIII.  continued  the  war  foi  some  time  longer,  but  it  did  not 
produce  any  event  of  consequence.  Charles  had  now  secured  his  pre- 
dominance in  Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial 
suihority  in  Germany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries, 
Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  same  year  (a.  d.  1547),  both  of  whom  would 
nare  been  dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motiTes  in  favorine 
the  reformation  were  not  very  pure,  hts  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
hare  induced  him  to  protect  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 

The  aecnlarizBtionof  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (a.  d.  1523), 
was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  protestants,  were  restrained  by  the  Turkish  and 
the  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires 
and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservient  to 
lus  will,  and  die  intrigues  bf  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  compelled  the  protestants  to  renew  the 
le^ue  of  Smalkald,  and  assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms 
that  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council 
of  Trent  finally  opened  (a.  d.  1543),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision 
rmdered  it  impossible  for  the  protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual 
confidence  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league, 
and  joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
chief  leader  of  the  protestants,  waa  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
HaUberg  (a.  d.  1547],  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
Manrice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the  reformers,  was 
inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor,  at  Halle,  and  dishonorably  detained  as 
a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperior  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began  to 
fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his  pontifical 
anihorUy,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing  the  protestant 
cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  own  private  advantages.  Charles 
pid)lished  a  code  of  doctrinea  called  the  "  Interim,"  because  the  regula- 
tions it  contained  were  only  to  be  in  force  until  the  convocation  of  a 
free  general  council,  and  this  edict,  which  was  strictly  conformable  to 
&e  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empire 
(a.  d.  1548).  Catholics  and  protestants  equally  declaimed  against  this 
uunmary  mode  of  settling  a  nation's  faith,  but  the  emperor  scarcely 
encountered  any  open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magde- 
bnrgh,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place,  was  intrusted 
Id  Manrice  of  Saxony. 

Manrice  was  aecretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
empeFor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom,  and  libe- 
rate the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projecta  until  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
bmgh  (a  d  ISSl],  he  contrived  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  gamson 
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and  the  citizeoa,  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  emporo>,  and 
he  entered  into  a  eecret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  sod  sod 
successor  of  Francis.  No  words  can  describe  the  astooishmeDt  and 
distress  of  the  emperor,  when  Maurice,  baring  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, published  his  manifesto,  detailing  the  grievances  which  he  requir- 
ed  to  be  redressed.  The  active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude  and  vigor,  that  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at 
Innspruck.  The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up ;  the  prelates  tumult- 
uously  voted  a  prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed 
before  its  proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mortiJQca- 
tion  U>  see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which  the 
captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  secured  to  the  protestauts  (a.  d.  1552).  The  war  with  France 
lasted  three  years  longer  ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
but  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  emperor.  From  the  hour 
that* the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from  Chaj'lea  V.  the  fruits  of  his 
whole  political  career,  he  felt  that  his  crowns  were  heavy  on  his  brow*. 
The  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  tha 
diet  of  Augsburg  :  Paul  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of 
Pope  Julius — for  the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no 
political  event — was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  A  storm  was  approaching,  when  Charles,  to  the  greUsurprise 
of  the  world,  abdicated  his  dominions. 

Though  a  prince  of  moderate  abilities,  Charles  V.  had  reigned  with 
more  glory  than  most  European  sovereigns.  A  king  of  France  and  a 
pope  had  been  his  captives  ;  his  dominions  were  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Alexander,  or  of  Rome.  By  his  generals,  or  his  ministers, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  objects  which  usually  excite  ambition  ;  he  had 
gained  even  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a  crime.  But  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  he  was  at  once 
the  last  support  and  ^e  last  representative,  was  certain  and  complete, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  vanqui^ed ; 
the  peace  of  Passau  was  to  him  "  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;"  it 
announced  that  his  policy  was  past,  and  his  destiny  accomplished.  The 
feebleness  of  old  age  overlook  him  at  fifly-six;  harassed  by  vain  repi- 
nings,  overwhelmed  by  infirmities,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  i^peai 
a  hero,  and  he  desired  to  seem  a  sage.  He  became  a  hermit,  removed 
all  his  diadems  from  his  head,  and  sank  into  voluntary  obscurity.  He 
was,  however,  sure  (o  be  regretted,  for  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  his 
BUOCessor,  the  sanguinary  Philip,  just  as  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius. 

The  protestant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England  by 
Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented 
the  reformed  church  from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation,  Ed- 
ward died  young  (a.  d.  1553),  and  the  p^al  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  bigoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  empire  for  his  son  Philip,  negotiated  a  marriage  between  that 
prince  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  concluded,  much  U>  the  dissatisfac 
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Cioo  of  the  Bridali  nation.  Maiy's  cruel  peraecutioDs  of  the  protostanta 
(ailed  to  reconcile  her  suhjects  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  on  her  death 
(a.  d.  1558),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored  by  her 
lister  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsbure  (a.  d.  1555),  did  not  secure 
to  the  proteetants  all  the  advantages  they  nad  a  right  to  expect.  Maur- 
ice had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  hod  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  sue- 
c«8sar.  With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Calvinista  from  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  important  questions  undecided,  the  pregnant  source  of  future 
wars.  When  the  labors  of  the  diet  terminated,  Charles,  mortified  at 
being  foreed  to  resign  the  hope  of  securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  sad- 
dened by  his  experience  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down 
bj  iUness,  resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the 
Bceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netberiands  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  the 
imperial  crown  some  months  atler  lo  his  brother  Ferdinand  :  he,  then 
redred  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he'  died 
{i.  D.  1536). 

The  loD^  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  terminated  in  uie  favor  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Romish  church 
was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most  efficient  support  from 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political  rather  than  religious  society, 
admirably  organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding 
BBsumptionB  of  papal  authority.  This  body  became  formidable  from  its 
unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its  operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm 
of  catholic  princes,  and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  almost  alt  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in 
a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in 
the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  weU  as 
vigor  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordiuary  and  long-con- 
tinued efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and  that  commerce  bv  which  they 
had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  without  any  hopes 
of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the 
sagacity  of  thb  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place. 
Their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselrea 
in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intrudera,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  ensure 
their  success,  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valor  of  the  Portu- 
gnese  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  itifiu- 
eoce  still  more  extensile.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  became  the  staple 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  The  Venetians,  aller  having 
possessed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce, 
had  the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The 
diacoreries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal 
to  inferior  blanches  of  commeroe.    When  the  sources  from  which  the 
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suit)  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  were  dried  up,  ita  inf  b- 
rior  vigor  declined,  and  of  course  ita  external  operations  became  leM 
formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  aisteenth  century,  Venice 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powera  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into 
a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  aenate  had  Uie  addreas  to 
conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the  veil  of  moderatitm  and 
caution  ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  diacover  its  weakneaa ;  as 
the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in  slates  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are 
Midom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbors  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alter- 
ation in  their  conduct  toward  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
aidered  and  respected.  She  was  treated,  not  according  to  her  present 
condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held. 
Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assis* 
tance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  dowa 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  remained,  not  only  an  object  of  at- 
tention, but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo  his 
grandson  bad  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping 
&%  sovereignty  in  their  country  and  paving  their  way  toward  it. 
Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  ue  head  of  the  republic 
(a.  d.  1530),  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added 
the  weight  as  well  Aa  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
his  successor  Cosmo,  aumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  ea- 
tahlishing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
constitution,  he  transmitted  that,  together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the 
territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian 
states. 

Section  VUl.—'ne  Age  of  Elkabeth. 

The  acceesion  of  Elizabeth  was  the  criei»of  the  Reformation  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  ahe  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been  aanctionedby  the  Romish  church, 
her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  cathohca,  and  the  king  of  France 
permitted  hia  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the 
arms  and  title  of  England.  Elizabeth  secured  herself  by  entering  into 
secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  so  fettering  the  royal  autliority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted 
as  regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to  make 
any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  proteslants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  II.  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  camolics.  Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to 
Spain  in  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  an- 
cient rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  waa  of  the  highest  importance 
to  En^aud  ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  the  catholic  powers 
of  Europe  for  cneckiog  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secured 
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niiqMnt  for  her  doubtful  tide,  «n  Imr  noble  qualities  becoming  known, 
earned  for  her  the  beat  of  all  secuiities,  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation. 

Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next  beil 
to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established  ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  her  maternal 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  valor, 
and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  ai  a 
time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending  communions, 
Ireland  altogether  catholic,  and  while  catholics  predominated  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a 
tournament,  raised  Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  1 1 .,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  through  the  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  II. 
was  BO  alarmed  at  ths  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals, 
that  he  not  only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  h.t,  mar- 
riage. She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  Franco,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at  Ch&teau 
Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  wore  made,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  great  catholic  powers ;  it  ted  to  a  furious  war  of  religion, 
which  ended  in  the  estabL'ihmeot  of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  state  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  (Dec,  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native 
domiuiims  by  die  jealoosy  of  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  aecretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princess  of  Lonaine.  She  left 
Prance  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the  very  first  moment  of  her  land- 
ing had  to  endure  Indienities  the  most  mortifying  to  her  proud  aplrit. 
Popery  had  been  oreruirown  in  Scotland,  but  the  protestantism  erected 
in  its  stead  was  just  as  bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  creed 
bad  been  in  the  worst  of  times.  Still,  the  winning  manners  of  the 
^neen,  and  the  weakness  of  her  party,  prevented  any  immediate  out- 
break; and  the  confidence  of  the  protestants  in  die  earl  of  Moray  re- 
strained the  violence  of  their  fanaUcism.  The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
young  Lord  Daitdev,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  EUzabeth 
and  Lord  Moray  (a  n.  1565),  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between  the 
queen  and  her  subjects.  Several  lords,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  security 
lo  the  proteatant  religion  sought  safety  in  England,  and  they  soon  gain- 
ed Daroley  himself  to  join  dieir  associadon.  An  Italian,  of  mean  birth, 
David  Rizzio,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen, 
gainedsnchanascendencyoTer  her,  that  Damioy's  jealousy  was  roused; 
be  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  on  armed 
bud  secredy  into  the  palace,  arrested  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence, 
aod  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  Camber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  ajqioTent  leconciUation  between  Mary  and  her  huabaud ;  bot  its 
bollowneas  was  proved  by  Domlejr's  being  excluded  from  witnessing 
lbs  bapdsm  of  his  own  child,  llie  appearance  of  renewed  affection 
was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult ;  Daroley  fell  sick,  Maty 
ruited  him  with  apparent  anxiety,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  quioi 
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was  necesBarv  to  nn  invalid,  remored  Urn  to  a  nolitary  luase  called  &e 
Kirk  of  Field',  On  the  9ih  of  February,  1567,  this  house  was  bloira 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  unfortunate  Darnley's  lifeless  body  carried 
to  some  distance,  where  it  was  fouTid  without  any  external  mark  of 
violence.  The  meaaurea  taken  by  Mary  to  ecieen  BothweU,  univei- 
sally  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her  Bubeequent  marriage 
to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  counteoajiced 
her  husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  fiew  to  arms ;  Mary  wss 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bouiwell 
fied  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Ijochleven  caslte,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  Ja^jes 
VI.  She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  from  her  deliverance  she 
was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  England  (a.  d.  1568).  Elizabeth  placed  the  fugitive  in  close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  her  honor.  The  insurrections  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  combined  with  the  open  attempts  of  the  catholic  states  against 
Elizabeth,  rendered  the  unfortimate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

The  imbecile  Francis,II.  succeeded  ius  father  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  during  his  briflf  ♦eign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  Guises, 
whose  great  anxiety  was  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  France.  Pliilip 
II.  was  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  pro. 
roked  a  desperate  resistance.  Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was 
ambitious  of  universal  monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means ;  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  clergy  by  hia  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  the  bribes  whicii 
the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the 
people  by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition  was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce  resistance 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the  papacy  with 
cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the  proud  title  (rt 
deliverors  of  their  coiitry.  The  election  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  chair  o> 
St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France  (a.  d.  1560).  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises,  in  which  many  arden> 
catholics  join.'d :  il  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  the  sanguinai} 
cruelty  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  theii 
cause  i  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselytes 
and  i;on(irmed  opposition.  ~  So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots,  that  lib 
eriy  of  conscience  was  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  a 
Fontainebieau  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  fai 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  church.  Had  France  been  rulec 
by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crowi 
and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  French  church  at  this  moment  might 
hare  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rcrnie  as  the  English :  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the  national  synod, 
by  promising  tho  speedy  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France  objected  to  reassembling  the  biabnpi 
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■I  Trent,  declsring  ibaX  its  nsme  was  odions  to  the  pioteatants  ;  but  the 
lU  health  of  Francis  II.,  who  waa  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced 
Pius  to  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the 
coDDCil  wore  issued.  In  the  meantime  the  states-general  assembled  in 
Fiance  The  prince  of  Cond6  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the  qneeit- 
.iiother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the  regency  would  be 
Mixed  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to  secure  their  support,  and  the  life  of  Gonde  was  the  pledge 
aod  the  reward  of  their  usistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  proiestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she  only  waited  a  fa- 
rarable  opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of  merciless  butchery  and 
persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both  parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had 
■he  frankly  embraced  one,  she  would  hare  stamped  the  other  with  the 
character  of  revolt ;  her  Italian  cunning  only  served  to  render  civil  war 
inevitable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that,  to  sustain  the  part  he  designed 
to  act,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  then  ordinary 
magnitude  ;  he  raised  the  cry  "  the  church  is  in  danger ;"  ignorance 
ind  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibili^,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
blov,  the  queen-regent,  who  wan  suspecteiT  of  culpable  indifference  to 
die  interests  of  the  faith,  the  government,  which  seeined  ready  to  rec- 
ogniie  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the  Huguenots.  Like  his  op- 
ponents, he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opin- 
KHI ;  like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
monarehy :  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  for  its  prize 
the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
whhont  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the 
ige,  by  ioiproviag  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations,  and  proved 
how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  by  celebra- 
ting the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  by  a  public 
thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified  nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who 
taw  bu  power  attacked  on  every  side.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused 
for  B  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontifT, 
and  finally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  itg 
uiiqui^ ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  holy  see  to  have  abjured 
mch  a  privilege,  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockety. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  from  injuring 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans  devised  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  proteatants.  One  of  these  was  revealed, 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  carainal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  "  submit* 
ling  heiself  to  the  council,  and  prmnising  thE^  when  she  succeeded  to 
die  throoe  of  Englaad,  she  would  subject  both  her  kingdoms  to  th« 
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obedience  (lue  to  the  apostolic  see."  He  added,  veibaUv,  that  ha* 
would  have  sent  prelates,  as  TepiesentatireB  of  Scotland,  to  the  cDoucil. 
had  she  not  been  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  hei 
heretical  conncUlore.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
monarcbs  with  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Reformation ;  a  charge 
which  seemed  to  derive  some  support  from  the  revolts  of  the  peasants 
in  Germany,  the  tronblea  in  Flanders,  and  the  confueion  of  France. 
Philip  II.  was  not  the  only  sovereign  who  regarded  heretics  aa  rebela, 
and  beliered  that  the  papacy  would  be  found  an  efficient  aid  to  despo- 
tism in  crushing  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings ;  eighteen 
years  of  debate  had  produced  no  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiastical 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.  s.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
assembled  fathers  was  to  issue  an  anathema  against  heretics,  which 
justified  the  protestants  in  theii  refusal  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
council.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we  supposed  that  this 
last  of  the  eeneral  councils  produced  no  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  papacy,  it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  popes,  clearly  per- 
ceiving that  the  temporal  empire  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed 
he  holy  see  in  the  position  of  an  ally  to  the  monsrcha  who  were  eager 
to  maintain  despotic  power.  From  iho  time  of  this  council  to  the  pros* 
ent  day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spain,  remarkable  for  hostility 
to  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see,  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  was  by  this  assenU^ly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
definitely  prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an 
element  this  law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and 
temporal  supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no 
ties  on  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  every  feeling  that  can  render  man  a  good  subject  or  a 
good  citizen ;  the  infallibiliiy  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were  made 
articles  of  faith,  by  prelates  whose  whole  heart  was  engaged  in  sup> 
porting  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  ;  the  popes  could  rouse  nations 
to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedient  emissaries  in 
every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to  the  succesaor* 
of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not  be  enforced  by 
armies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficacious  to  harass  Europe  with 
a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV.  comprehended  the  immense  value  of  an 
immarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violently  condemned  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinda,  he  relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to 
the  laity  in  Germany ;  but  on  the  point  of  celibacy  he  was  indexible, 
for  he  was  justly  convinced  that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the 
portionsofpapaldaminatianwereunited,and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed, 
the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

Afler  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  a  general  suspicion  was  diffused 
through  the  protestants  of  Europe,  that  a  league  for  their  destruction 
had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  catholic  powers.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions  were  not  groundless,  and 
that  Pius  IV.  was  weary  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  £e  members  of 
(his  pretended  holy  alliance  advanced  to  the  verge  of  an  extenninanng 
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MU,  He  esmestly  urged  a  peraonml  Inlerriew  between  Catherine  d* 
Medicia  and  Philip  11. ;  it  was  declined  by  the  lattei  on  account  of  hia 
ill  health,  but  hs  sent  a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  hold 
a  c<mfBrence  with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  at 
Bayonne.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  th« 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  proteatants, 
whose  extirpation  he  openly  proclaimed  to  be  hia  moat  solemn  duty  to 
God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more  important  designs  were  ctm 
templated-  The  days  were  spent  in  all  the  sports  and  festivities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and  Lcentioua  court.  But  at  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  when  the  courtiers,  exhausted  by  the  toumauient,  the 
table,  and  the  daoce,  retired  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferen 
ces  with  Alva  in  the  apartments  of  her  probably  unccmacjous  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  They  agreed  in  theif  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
noia,  and  all  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  au- 
ibori^  in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominiona,  but  they  differed  very 
widely  as  to  the  means  by  wtuch  this  might  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished. Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures,  edicts  of  ez- 
teimination  supported  by  powerful  armies,  military  execution  of  all  who 
ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Hugne- 
Dot  congregations.  But  though  Cathenne  would  not  have  shown  any 
scru]dB  in  adopting  these,  or  even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well 
awue  that  Alva's  projects  could  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish  aimy,  and  she  waa  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a 
foreign  court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  gOT- 
emed  as  regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain 
power,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
ambition,  arkd  ahe  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of  the 
nobles  of  Fiance  to  restrain  the  royal  authority,  than  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the  Huguenota  rather 
as  a  pohticsl  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristocratic  leadera  of  the 
sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the  noblea  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  of  delivering  the  Gallican  church  from  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
it  was  the  aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the 
reibimatian  in  France,  which  prevented  the  protestant  movement  from 
ever  beccmiing  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
I'mks  in  France.  In  their  minds  it  wu  associated  with  feudalism, 
wbich  had  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would 
have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a  vigorous  effort 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  insur* 
rection  which  such  a  measure  provoked,  be  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  authority. 
Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  country , 
diey  brought  their  industry  and  their  capital  to  England ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  no  small  abare  in  the  rapid  growth  of  England's  com- 
mercial proaperi^.  The  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the 
[Hince  of  Orange,  long  the  head  and  hope  of  the  protestant  par^  in 
Enrope,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
Unit«i  PmviitceB,  belong  to  general  history ;  but  in  this  narrative  wft 
34 
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must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Philip's  bniCal  obstinacy  was  Troquentlj 
blamed  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  to  violence,  and  assassination  *to  the  perils  of  open  war  (a.  a. 
1572).  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  contest 
sa  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered  Europe  from  the  perils  with 
which  it  was  menaced  by  Mohammedan  barbarism.  Pius  V.,  who  as- 
cended the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  victory  at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  the  gloiy  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders. This  pontiff,  who  was  afterward  canonized  as  a  saint,  was  in- 
flexible in  his  hatred  of  the  protestant?  but  he  made  some  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  church  by  founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
excluding  persons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Gregoiy  XIII. 

In  the  spring  of  1560,  the  French  protestants  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persecu- 
ting Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  from  France. 
The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished,  produced  retalia- 
tion ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  iatemipted  by  short  and  unsieadv 
Imces,  lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty,  favorable  to'  the  Huguenots,  wa« 
concluded  at  St.  Germaina.  To  cement  this  peace,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of 
the  French  protestsuts,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  slater 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy,  that 
even  ihe  more  violent  of  the  catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  widi 
extraordinary  ma^iflcence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  uie  olher  protesiani 
leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities^  and  the  chief  catholic 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general 
teconciliation. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearfiil  tr^edy  that  accompanied  this 
marriage,  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on  every  side, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length,  as  they  have  been 
narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At  this  period  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in 
perse  lutin;;  lUl  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  nn- 
irequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
court  and  the  clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligoi  and  the  protestant 
lords,  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented  oat- 
burst  of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to  the  Hn- 
gnenois  as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals,  fostered  this  general 
discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine,  negotiated  widi  both 
parties,  beUeving  that  she  cotdd  only  retain  power  by  balancing  one 
against  the  otli'n. 

Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just  attained 
his  legal  majority,  but  the  red  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by  Citb' 
nine  and  her  favorite  son,  Henry,  for  whom  she  always  showed  netself 
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wiUing  to  sacrifica  the  rest  of  her  children.  In  aome  of  his  coniersa* 
tions  with  the  proteataat  lords,  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
aaxe  of  thnldotn  in  which  he  was  held,  snd  Coligni,  comTnise rating 
the  unhappy  monuch,  promised  to  aid  in  hia  deliverance.  The  Icing 
Mon  began  to  vaunt  of  his  design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and  to 
lemore  his  mother  and  brother  from  the  court.  They  took  the  alarm, 
and  easily  discorering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced, 
Rsolved  to  assassinate  the  admiral  GoUgni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun  ;  but  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  could  break  open  the  door,  the  assassin 
had  escaped,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him.  At  first,  the  suspicions  of 
the  proteslants  were  directed  against  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  the  gun, 
u>d  some  other  circumstances,  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  real 
nsQgHlors  of  the  plot,  and  they  very  imprudently  proclaimed  tbeL' 
iatention  lo  exact  heavy  veugeance  upon  Catherine  and  her  favorite 

In  this  emergency,  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  council  of  her 
friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  all  tlie  Huguenots  on  the 
eve  of  Si.  Bartholomew  (a.  d.  1572),  and  thus  crush  the  entire  pai^  at 
one  blow.  The  conspiralora,  seven  in  number,  were  well  aware  that 
ihey  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the 
paasions  of  the  late  reUgious  wars,  and  ihey  also  knew  that  the  Parisisa 
pi^NiIace  wailed  but  a  aignal  to  indulge  iu  the  excesses  of  savage 
bigotry.  It  was  further  resolved  that, the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept 
aecret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  biu  that  all  ar< 
nngements  for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should 
be  made,  and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin,  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Chades,  accon»- 
panied  by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the  protestants  had 
finnied  a  plan  for  the  exteiroiaatioa  of  the  royal  family,  which  could 
only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and  decisive  meaaures.  The 
feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  idiotcy 
exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless  alarm.  While  in  this  condition,  tus 
mother  placed  before  him  the  dreadful  decree  of  extermination,  and 
demanded  his  signature;  Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  content  could  be  obtained.  At  length, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  con- 
aent,  provided  that  you  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 

it  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoned  th» 
bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
imsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  the 
tooTa  of  their  houses  while  attempting  to  escape.  Charles  himself^ 
armed  with  a  gun,  statdoued  himself  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  fired 
i^ion  Such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine  ;  the  palace 
iOelT  was  not  respected ;  several  of  the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  were  mordered  in  the  royal  apoitments,  and  be  was  hinuelf 
exposed  to  consideiahle  danger 
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Tlie  mucacre  lasted  far  eight  days  and  nights  vithont  any  sppareiH 
diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  mnidflrera.  Several  catholics  perished, 
die  Tictims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar  atrocities 
were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first,  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but  finding  that  the  guilt  could  not  be 
concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  manifesto  issued  in  its 
justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none  should  survive  to  reproach 
him  was  not  fulfilled :  nearly  two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered  brethren.  The  civil  war  was  re- 
newed with  greater  fiiry  than  ever ;  the  protestanta  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  the  authors  of  this  tmpar^elM 
crime  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  sup- 
posed overthrow  of  heresy  in  Prance,  the  horror  and  indignation  excited 
hy  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  among  prolestant,  bul 
even  catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  catholic  cause. 
The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revoltcra  in  the 
Netherlands — the  Guenz,  or  Beggars,  as  Ihey  were  contemptuously 
called  by  (heir  oppressors.  Thou^  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the 
insurrection  a  determinate  character  by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a.  d.  1572), 
a  conquest  which  secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers, 
snd  encouraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots  ;  but  instead  of 
quelling  their  courage,  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  De< 
feated  by  land,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length  Alva 
retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens  (Decem- 
ber, 1573). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration,  Requesens  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  insu^enls  at  Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  the  war,  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers.  The  turbulence  <^  (he  royal  army,  (he  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of  Antwerp  by  the  rnuti* 
neers,  excited  the  indignation  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Five  of  the 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  entered  into  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of 
Alva's  sanguinary  edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the 
states-general  (i.  s.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded 
Requesens  iu  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the 
league  of  Ghent;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  states.  It  now  became 
manifest  that  freedom  could  only  be  attained  by  a  close  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  be- 
lief, the  prince  of  Orange  organized  the  confederacy  of  Utrecht,  the 
basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  of  (he  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces  (*.  n.  1379). 
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Bit,  notwilJutending  these  precautions,  ihs  nomination  of  the  duk« 
«r  Psims  to  the  regency  threatened  to  ruin  all  the  projects  of  the  prince 
(^  Orange.  The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
pioiestant  designs  on  the  catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.  But 
the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose  courage  ;  they  formally  re- 
nonnced  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  1581). 
Bnt  this  choice  did  not  produce  the  expected  advantages ;  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  after  a  hrief  struggle,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  France.  It  is  probable  tW  the 
states  would  hare  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  conatitu^onal 
sovereign,  bU  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold,  it  is  now  difficuk 
to  determine  (&.  a.  1584).  Amid  the  general  gloom  spread  over  the 
protestaut  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illustrious  leader,  the  Hol- 
tanders  and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, their  stadtholder  and  captain-general  by  sea  and  land.  The  war 
still  continued  ;  but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
finally  captured  the  important  citj^  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585),  the  confed- 
era.te8  never  dreamed  of  submission.  They  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
iheir  republic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  though  she 
rejected  the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a 
considerable  army.  The  misconduct  of  Leiceater  prevented  the  Hoi- 
landers  from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxiliaries  that 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  the  death  uf  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Maurice,  gave  them  such  a  decided 
superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
finally  recognised  by  Spain  (a.  d.  1609). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spam, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  brother  Henry  III.,  resigned  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.  d.  1574).  This  prince,  on  his  return,  be- 
gan a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace  with 
his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then  abandoned  himself  to 
iho  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  combined  with  the  practice  of  the 
must  degrading  superstitions.  Opposed  to  the  king,  were  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  whose  chief,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  violent  catholic  party  in  France.  Noble  in 
person,  polished  in  demeanor,  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  ani- 
mated by  grasping  arabitioa,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  all  these  advui- 
tages.  The  utter  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen,  and  the 
rage  of  the  catholics  at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the  protestants  by  the 
late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  G4Use  to  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fanatic  populace,  roused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  ne- 
gan  to  take  arms  to  defend  their  church.  The  Holy  lieague,  drawn  up 
b;^  Guise's  ancle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  csth' 
die  religion,  was  signed  and  sworn  to  by  calholics  of  all  ranks  and 
mnditious  in  Paris  and  <he  provinces,     'fhe  duke  of  Guise  was  sp- 
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pointed  head  af  tlie  league  j  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  declared 
themsetvea  its  proteclora,  and  the  wretched  Heniy  w«a  forced  to 
yield  to  the  facUon,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  aad  revoke  the 
freedom  of  conscience  granted  to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence 
was  a  civil  war,  the  ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  ot 
Francis  II. 

The  fate  of  the  tuihappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  detennined 
ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated  by  the 
fonnalion  of  the  Holy  League.  Some  enthusiastic  KngUsh  catholics 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  was  cog- 
nizant of  their  plans,  but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtful. 
However,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed  authorizing  her  trial ;  com- 
missioners were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotheringay  castle,  the  place 
of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were  little  rfegarded,  she  was  con- 
demned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  with  much  apparent,  and  some  real  relno 
tance,  signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  placed  it  in  ihe  hands  of 
Davison,  her  private  secretary,  enjoioing  him  not  to  use  it  without  tax- 
ihei  orders  (a.  d.  1587).  Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant  to 
the  members  of  the  coimcO,  and  they,  without  further  consulting  Elisa- 
beth, had  the  unhappy  Mary  beheaded.  Henry  III.  of  France,  soon 
aflerward,  had  his  capital  enemies,  the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guise, 
assassinated ;  hut  this  atrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to 
more  vigorous  measures.  They  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the 
king,  and  created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenaot-geneial  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Philip  II.,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  an  eipeditioo  which  he  foodly 
hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  prot- 
estantism  in  Europe.  Ships  were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughoni 
his  extensive  dominions ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those  parts  of 
the  low  countries  which  still  recognised  his  authori^.  An  army  of 
30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the  chief  command  was  intrusted  to 
the  celebrmted  duke  of  Parma.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that 
aeemed  destined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ; 
and  the  catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  t)f  success,  that 
ihey  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Armada."  Elizabeth  ud- 
dumtedly  prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of 
her  fleet  to  a  catholic  nobleman.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  while 
the  land  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eoil  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthosiaatjc  determination  <^  the  English 
peo^jle  to  defend  their  religion  attd  liberties,  though  the  queen  bad  but 
cme  ally  on  whose  assielance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found  that  tha 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1588,  the  armada  sailed  from  lisbon  :  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  stoTm,it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Comnna,  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  English  channel  until  the  nineteenth  of  July.  Here 
the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  lo 
find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with  a  fieel 
and  army.     While  he  heaitated,  the  light  English  squadrons  assaiM 
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Iiu  heavy  Teasels  <m  all  aides,  and  after  seren  days,  three  of  whidi 
only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  waa  no  decisire  en- 
gigement,  the  armada  was  so  shattered  by  English  skill  and  braveiy, 
thai  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais.  The  earl  of 
Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in  fireships  during  the  night, 
which  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  olhera  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  Spaniards  do  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  escape.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  dreading  again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet, 
attempted  to  return  home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  ScoUand ;  but 
dreadful  atorma  overtook  the  armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on 
the. shores  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of 
:he  tiiumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon,  only  a  few  shattered  ves- 
sels returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  bad  overwhelmed 
Jie  rest. 

This  glorious  success  waa  deservedly  regarded,  not  so  much  as  the 
jiumph  of  England,  as  of  the  protestant  cause  throu^out  Europe  ;  it 
virtually  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  de- 
cisive infli-ence  that  Spun  bad  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  ever 
since  the  smpwreck  of  the  armada,  the  Spaniah  state  and  people  seem 
10  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  aa  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paria.  By 
hia  death,  the  houae  of  Valoia  became  extinct,  and  the  right  of  inhen- 
tmnca  passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Robert,  the  sixth 
son  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  chivalrous  prince,  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  dishked  by  hia  new  subjects 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  After  a  long 
Btru^^,  Henry  found  it  neceasary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory 
desertion,  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantea.  Still  be  had  to 
make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce 
either  the  pope  or  Philip  11.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his  own 
enunent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Paris  (a.  d.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostUity  until  the 
peace  of  Verrins  (a.  d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  ware 
against  her  Iriah  subjects,  whose  inaurrecliona  were  too  oAeii  provoked 
by  the  injustice  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  fa- 
vorite,  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic  catami- 
tiea,  she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigor,  and  en- 
couraged her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by 
enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of  Philip  II.  complete 
command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South  American  trade  ;  but  the 
wan  of  that  monarch  with  Endand  and  Holland,  raised  both  countries 
to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  lo  ue  disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  conuneice.  In  1S91,  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
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tne  voyagB  to  ludia;  end  in  1600,  the  Tear  ia  which  the  Etisl  Indu 
Gompsny  was  founded,  they  took  posseBBion  of  the  island  of  St.  Hele- 
n&.  The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained 
loudly  of  the  enconragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  it* 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  Enghsh  from  trading  in  Germany ; 
but  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced  memstiTes  of 
retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  priyilegee  and  their  power. 
During  Elizabetii's  reign,  England  attained  the  higheat  rank  among 
European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom  ;  that  this  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
character  of  ^e  sovereign,  is  manifest  from  the  rafud  decline  of  British 
tifliience,  when  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Staart. 

Sectioit  IX.— 7%«  Age  of  Guttmm*  .Adolpkut. 

From  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  11., 
there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that  produced  any  important 
result  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  eon 
MazimiUan  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  II.  was 
willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.  d.  1576),  Rudolph's 
g-'at  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Germanic  princes  in  a  firm  league  sg^nst 
tlr.:  Turks  ;  but  theological  discuasions,  united  with  pohtical  ambition, 
aervf  d  to  prepare  the  way  for  fresh  convulsions.  The  influence  of  the 
}■'>  lite  in  the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the  protestants,  thai  they 
formed  a  new  alliance,  called  "  The  Evangelical  Union,"  of  which  the 
elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  (a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  op- 
posed by  a  catholic  league,  in  which  foreign  as  well  as  German  prin- 
ces  were  joined.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  competition  for 
succession  to  a  small  principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  gen- 
eral war.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  afler  having  secured  himself  on  tbe 
throne,  intrusted  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  of 
Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  European  policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme 
for  making  all  Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  &e  rights  and 
independence  of  the  several  states  shoidd  be  firmly  secured.  A  more 
immediate  project  was  tbe  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed  dangerous  to  all 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  without  male  heits,  had 
been  seized  by  the  emperar  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with  several 
of  hia  neighbors,  and  especially  wiui  tbe  king  of  England  and  the  Ital- 
ian princes.  But  while  preparing  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  hie 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac 
(a  d.  1610),  and  the  disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French 
mim  making  further  exertions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Austrian  family  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  grad- 
ually driven  from  hia  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias  ;  deserted 
by  his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancbcdy  and  distruWfuI,  shutting 
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hiniself  up  in  his  pslKce,  where  grief  snd  want  of  exercise  soon  pro- 
duced a  moital  disease,  which  brought  him  piematurely  to  the  gran 
(a.d.  1611). 

Maithias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  ciown,  and  thou^  he  had  been 
previoDsly  befriended  by  the  ;m>testante,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
anns  of  the  catholic  par^,aiid  thus  increased  the  diasatis  faction  which 
had  led  to  the  evangelical  onion ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  hia  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  protestant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  MaUhias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
protestant  party,  was  elect«d  emperor  (a.  d.  1619),  Ferdinand  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
boi^h,  but  this  family  compact  was  not  ao  formidable  as  it  had  been 
heretofore.  The  union  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had 
not  added  much  real  strength  to  Philip  11. ;  the  Portugueae  hated  the 
Spaniards,  especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans. 
The  defeat  of  the  armada,  followed  by  these  colonial  losses,  rendered 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  his  death 
{a,  d.  1S98)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  grester  losses  from  the  bigotry 
of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  uie  Moriscoes  or  Moors,  who 
bad  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Moham- 
medan dynasty,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more  than 
a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  d.  1610).  He  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favorites,  chosen  without  discrim- 
batioD,  and  made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of 
state.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and 
even  feared,  was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  almoat  completed  its  ruin ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for 
their  monarch  the  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  indepen&nce 
(a.  ».  1640],  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  uie  count- 
duke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor. 
The  Bohemian  protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their  sovereign, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Frederic  assumed  the  royal  tide. 
James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom ;  the  nat< 
oral  amidi^  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to  observe  a  neutrality  in 
tlus  cfispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Duped  by 
rani^,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  and 
entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations,  which  only  showed  his  weakaess, 
and  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by 
his  fother-ia-law,  and  by  many  of  the  protestant  princes,  on  whose  as- 
sistance he  relied,  the  electot-palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  were  shared  by  his  enemies  (a.  n.  1633). 

Circumatances,  in  the  meantime,  had  occurred  to  change  the  neutral 
DoUcy  of  Eo^aiid.  The  yovng  prince  Charles,  accom^ied  by 
nis  &voril«,  the  didui  of  Buckingtum,  had  made  a  romantic  journey  to 
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Msdrid,  which,  contruy  to  general  expectation,  led  to  (he  hrekking  off 
of  the  Spanish  match.  The  discoreiy  of  a  conspiracy  for  blowing  uji 
the  British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (a.  d.  1605),  inflamed 
the  English  nation  against  the  catholics,  because  the  plot  bad  been 
devised  by  some  fanatics  of  thai  religion,  who  hoped  in  the  confusion 
that  must  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  supiemacy  of  their  church.  Final- 
ly, Count  Mansfolt,  the  ablest  of  the  protestaat  leaders,  succeeded  in 
convincing  Jamea  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  new  piotestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  war  burst  forth  with  (resfa 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  far 
superior  to  their  prntestant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Christian,  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by 
renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  abandon- 
ing his  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (a.  d.  1629). 
Wallenstein  obtained  the  investitute  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  hence- 
forth a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  home  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.  On  the  death 
of  James  (a.  d.  1625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament, 
which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign  affairs.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  were  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  English 
people  ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion  from  the  king's  marriage 
with  BO  bigoted  a  catholic  as  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France  ; 
the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  tho  royal  favorite  ;  and  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  France  was  weakened  during 
the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll.  began  to  dis- 
appear when  Cardinal  Richeheu  was  placed  st  Hie  head  of  the  admin- 
istration. His  great  talents  and  singular  firmness  acquired  for  his 
country  a  new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
capture  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  important  city 
been  eflected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  for  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  (a.  d.  1631),  which 
destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of 
France,  and  gave  that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  tlie  share  which 
Richelieu  had  in  renewing  the  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward 
a  protcstant  leader,  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
published  an  edict  at  Vienna,  commanding  the  proiestanta  to  restora 
all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  bJien  possession  since 
the  treaty  of  Passau.     Some  submitted,  oUieis  lemousurated  ;  imperial 
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I  were  aent  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  tlie  bishops  snd 
monks  to  restitutioD  ;  tlie  execution  of  the  dociee  was  intrusted  ta 
Wallensteia,  who  acted  with  so  much  rigor  that  the  jiioteslants  were 
inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even  the  cathahcs  joined  in  demanding 
justice  against  him  from  the  emperor.  So  great  was  the  clamor,  that 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  general,  and  confer  the  command 
oT  the  imperial  army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important 
step  been  taken,  when  Giutavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  socreUy 
ai^ed  by  some  of  tho  diacoatented  protestant  princes,  published  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  aher  having  captured  the  im- 
portant island  of  Rugen,  landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  1630).  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  and  the  leading  protestant  princes 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  afler  some  efforts  to 
preBerve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league  ;  and  Richelieu, 
who  had  no  small  share  in  forming  the  original  plan,  secured  for  the 
confederates  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  The  early  successes 
of  Gustarus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
thus  hindered  him  fitim  relieving  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  hard  pressed 
by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces.  The  unfortunate  city  was 
finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly  would  show  no  mercy,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  water,  lire,  and  sword  ;  and  of 
tbin  once  flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathedral 
and  about  one  hundred  and  filly  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alliance  between  Gustavus  and 
the  protestant  princes  ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarmed  by  the 
fiUe  of  hie  neighbors,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilty,  whom  his 
recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with 
all  his  forces  at  Wittembnrg.  A  resolution  to  try  Ute  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were  so  decisively  over- 
thrown, that  if  Gustavus  had  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  that  city 
would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the  members  of  the  evangelical  rniion 
joined  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  the  measures  of  the  catholic  confederates 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following 
ysar  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  and  Gustavus  overrun  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  Wallcnstein,  who  was 
restored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Gustavus  attacked  the 
imperialists  in  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated 
with  some  loss  ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  scnight  an  eariy 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  Toe  armies 
met  at  Lutzen  (Nov.  16,  1632),  the  confederates  attacked  the  impe- 
rialists in  their  intrenchments,  and  aller  a  dreadful  contest,  that  lasted 
nine  hours,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little 
cause  to  triumph  ;  Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  ibe 
engagement,  and  died  before  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His 
death  produced  great  changes  in  the  political  stale  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted,  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  the  protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  head,  were 
divided  into  factions  ;  while  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
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uv  the  throne  of  their  heroic  prince  oocupied  by  a  giii  only  sctob 
years  old.  But  the  council  of  regency,  appointed  to  pntect  the  mioori* 
ty  of  the  young  queen  Christiua,  intrusted  the  management  of  the  Gei< 
man  war  to  the  Chancsll^  Oxenetiem,  a  stateamtfa  of  the  highest 
Older ;  under  his  guidance,  the  protestant  alliance  again  asBumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  hosdlitiea  were  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn. 
An  tinezpected  event  added  to  their  confidence  ;  Ferdinand  became 
jealous  of  Wallen stein,  and  suspected  him,  not  without  cause,  of  aiming 
at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerfdl 
leader  to  a  legal  trial ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable 
expedient  of  assassination  (a.  d.  1634),  and  Wallenstein  was  murdered 
in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  havine  succeeded  to  the  command,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  twenty  uiousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Gennany  to  the 
aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  protestant  leaden, 
anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  attacked  him  at 
Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  his 
victory  by  negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  protestant 
princes,  except,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (i..  d.  1635),  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  the  French  and  the 
Swedes. 

SecTroN      X.—AdminUlTalion  of  the  Cardinah  Richdieu  and  2Hasarint. 

Richelieu  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron;  hated  alike  by  the  nobili 
ty  and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  all 
conspiracies  formed  against  him  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivera. 
Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially  co-operatinjr  with 
that  prince,  and  Oxenstiem  afterward  was  unwilling  to  give  the  trench 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  > 
change  of  policy  necessary,  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put 
the  French  in  immediate  possession  of  Philipsburg  and  the  province 
of  Alaace,  r^n  condition  of  their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against 
the  emperor.  Richelieu  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favoraUe  to 
his  projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimod  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very- short  space  equipped  five  armies  to  act  at  once  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against 
the  imperialists  ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  the  Swedish 
arms  by  ihe  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wislock. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  (a.  n.  1637],  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  made  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war; 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career,  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.  d.  1639),  said  to  have  been 
adminUtored  by  an  emissary  of  RicheUeu,  for  the  cardinal  had  reason 
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O  fe&r  that  the  prince's  patriotiam  would  prore  a  eerioiu  obstacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  sEill  continued,  but  though  the  imperialists  were  genei- 
sUy  worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  and 

Srevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages.  Banier's  death  might 
STe  proved  their  ruin,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a 
general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities.  While  the  Swedes,  under  their 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gus- 
tavuB  had  triumphed,  the  French  were  equally  successful  in  Spwi, 
having  reduced  Cohoure  and  Perpignan.*  The  death  of  Richelieu, 
and  his  master,  Louis  XIII.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  IjOuis  XIV. 
(a.  d.  1643),  and  some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  bad 
resolved  to  pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such 
generals  as  Cond6  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were 
once  more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided,  that  th« 
emperor  found  it  necessary  to  sohcit  terras  of  peace.  Abet  long  and 
tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  (a.  d. 
1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
had  cansed  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  euent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  might 
nave  laid  the  foundation  of  a  coQgtitutional  monarchy,  had  the  king  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  commons  became  too  en- 
ergetic, he  dissolved  the  parliament  (a.  n.  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  dis- 
positioQ  iir  the  nation.  Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animositiea.  When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  front  the 
aee  of  Rome,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no 
lebS  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute  power 
in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  palled  the  high  com- 
irt,  was  established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 


fines  and  imprisonment.  There  were  many  who  thought  the  Englisn 
reformation  incomplete  ;  they  deemed  that  the  church  bad  not  been  suf- 
ficiently purified  from  Romish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler 
fcoms  of  worship  that  had  been  estabbhed  in  Scotland  and  Germany, 
Many  of  the  puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more  justi  - 
fiable  reason  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  so^ereign- 

*  Bidielien  had  just  dstecled  and  ponuhed  a  compiracy,  when  Perpiiinan  wa* 
lalcen.  He  tent  intelligence  of  both  events  to  Louis  xm.,in  the  foUowing  laconit 
latter  t  **  Sir,  tcoi  enenin  ue  dead,  and  yoni  troops  i&posietiioD  of  Ferpigaaa.' 
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ly  of  the  manarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty,  and  they  weie  aax* 
iouB  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About  this 
time,  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder,  the  Arminians,  had  rejected  the 
■iricl  doctrinea  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  maintained  by 
llie  first  reformers.  Their  number,  in  England,  was  yet  small,  but  by 
the  favor  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held  the  Arroinian  docninea 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  coniitenance, 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  princes.  Hence  Arminianism  was  regarded  by  the  patriots 
in  the  house  of  commons  with  as  much  horror  as  popery,  and  the 
jireacher  of  either  doctriae  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  commoas  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Wentwonh,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  populu 
party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  they  were  both  mea  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  Sirafibrd,  especially,  was  very  unscmpuloua  in 
the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite  end.  Without  any  tegard  to  the 
petition  of  right,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  such  measures,  *on- 
risge,  poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied;  the  penal  laws  against 
catholics  were  suspended  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums;  and 
Mich  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  contts 
of  star-chamber  and  high  commission,  that  the  ordinary  constituUmtal 
sdmiuistration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout  Eaglaitd, 
Laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  church  afier  the  English  form  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English  church,  prox'oked  a  formid^ 
bio  riot ;  and  finally,  "  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a  bond  of 
confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion,  was  signed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  (a.  o.  1638).  Cu- 
dinal  RicheUeu,  fearing  that  the  English  government  might  oppose  his 
designs  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  dishked  by  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  cavenam- 
ers,  and  supplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple 
"a  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the 
mipuiation  tf'  commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick (a.  d.  1639),  by  which  Charles  displeased  his  friends,  who 
bought  that  he  made  concessions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  did  not 
•  ionciliale  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
teas  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to  be 
merely  a  suspension  of  srms.  Strafford  and  Laud  considered  the  le- 
(  ollion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest,  that  they  deemed  the  people  oi 
r'ngland  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king 
»x)uld  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parhament.  Charles  adopt 
tA  the  same  opinions,  and  cidled  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain  a  suffi 
>:ient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.  d.  1640);  but  the  house  of 
vunmons,  postponing  iJl  consideration  of  taxes,  applied  itself  directly 
U)  the  redress  of  grievances,  aiid  an  examination  of  the  recent  measures 
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sf  tho  governraent.  Incensed  bjr  this  conduct,  ChHrlea  diaaalvod  the 
(Mrtianient,  and  sttempted  to  raiBe  money  by  new  and  unconstitutiona] 
expedienta.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  bor- 
ders, defeated  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Newbum,  and  occupied 
Newca^de  and  Durham.  The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  in 
ibe  field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  aubsistence  for  the  hostile  army,  until  terms  of  pacification 
conid  be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the  very 
6rat  day  of  its  meeting,  the  house  of  commons  manifested  its  uncom- 
plying disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement  opponent  of 
the  court.  A  more  important  and  decisive  step,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
■on  ;  afler  which,  the  armistice  with  the  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  !  Straf- 
ford's trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  delay,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  ihe  public  execution  of  his  favorite  minister.  An  attempt 
was  next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to  abstain 
from  funher  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve  of  them 
published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void  that  should  be 
deiermiited  during  iheir  absence.  For  this  ill-advised  proceeding  they 
were  accused  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (a.  d 
1641). 

Cbarloa,  dismayed  by  the  hoatiti^  of  the  English,  resolved  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  bis  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  effect 
his  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  could  be  done,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  catholics  produced  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties 
noat  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few  events  have  been  so  much  mis- 
represented  as  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly,  we 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent  prin- 
ces, an-l  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor  mooarchs 
were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy,  which  was  as  in- 
nrious  to  the  national  happiness,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  royal  power ; 
Kit  unfortunately,  they  combined  this  object  with  the  reform  of  religion, 
>nd  with  a  system  of  confiscation  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to  defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  pow- 
er; they  were  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  shared  among  English  col- 
onists. James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confis- 
«Ued  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the 
innocent  vassals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs. 
Property  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  t^  an  inquisition  into  tiues, 
on  ihe  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily  to  the 
king,  and  consequently,  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  forfeited  for  which 
a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.  The  effect  of  this  principle  would 
be,  ant  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  but  also  to  ooo* 
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tiscKte  the  lands  beloniging  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  deicended 
from  the  companions  of  Strongbow  and  Henry  II.  When  Stnfford  be- 
came lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  began  to  enforce  the  ajrstem  of  cou- 
fiacatioQ  with  s  rigor  which  exceeded  all  former  precedent.  Every  le- 
gal pretext  was  employed  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  poasessions,  snd 
transfer  them  to  Btrangera  ;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  ihreateoed,  and 
witnesses  suborned  with  the  most  shameleaa  elTrontery.  The  English 
nation  was  induced  to  countenance  tbia  injustice  by  the  beUef  t^t  it 
would  be  uBoful  to  aubsticute  a  more  noble  and  civilized  race  of  men 
for  the  barbarous  Irish ;  though,  in  fact,  the  new  settlers  were  for  the 
most  part  rapacioua  adrenturere,  or  indigent  rabble.  Religious  intoler- 
ance was  united  to  political  wrongs ;  catholics  were  excluded  from  all 
public  offices  and  the  acquisition  of  landed  property ;  their  churches 
and  chapels  were  violently  closed,  their  clergy  expelled,  and  their  chil- 
dren given  to  proteatant  guardians.  'Fhey  applied  to  the  king  for  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  large  sum  for  a  chaner  of  graces,  which  would  se- 
cure their  persons,  property,  and  religion.  Charles  took  the  money,  tml 
refused  the  graces  ;  instigated  by  Strafford,  who  had  devised  apian  for 
rendering  his  master  absolutely  despotic  in  Ireland,  as  a  preparstoiy 
step  to  his  becoming  supreme  in  England. 

The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  iheir  national  religion,  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power,  induced  many  of  the  Irish 
lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  advantages.  Accident  pre- 
cipitated an  outbreak ;  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  lands,  hastened  to  attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them  as  intru- 
ders, and  they  sullied  their  cause  by  many  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
easily  exaggerated  by  persons  who  had  derived  much  profit,  and  ex- 
pected more,  from  the  trade  of  confiscation.  The  English  house  of 
commons  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  degraded  and  conquered  people  ;  they 
deemed  their  efforts  acts  of  treason,  not  so  much  against  royal  powei 
as  English  supremacy,  while  the  difference  of  religion  embittered  this 
feeling  of  national  pride,  and  rendered  a  peaceful  termination  of  the 
contest  hopeless.  It  was  studiously  reported  that  Charles  himself  had 
instigated  this  revolt  in  order  to  obtain  unlimited  power  by  aid  of  the 
catholics ;  to  refute  this  suspicion,  he  intrusted  die  conduct  of  Irish 
affairs  to  the  English  jjarhament ;  and  that  body,  with  inconceivable 
precipitation,  resolved  that  the  catholic  rehgion  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  Ireland ;  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should  be 
confiscated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents.  These  ordinances  led 
to  a  civil  war,  whose  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words :  the  Irish 
catholics,  after  having  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom, 
were  broken  into  parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to  the  com- 
mon enemy:  in  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their  estates  to  his 
victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
session alter  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  Irish  landowners  were  reduced  lo  beggary. 

Charles  gained  little  by  sacrificing  the  Irish  to  the  parlianwnt ;  find- 
ing that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh  demands,  he  attempted  to 
sirest  five  of  the  leading  members  for  high  treasoo,  but  the  popular  in 
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Agnstioii  compelled  bini  to  abandon  the  charge,  and  soon  after  to  quit  thio 
capital.  Negoiiationa  were  tried  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  ths 
leqnisitionA  of  the  commons,  if  granted,  would  have  destroyed  all  royal 
andurity,  and  Charles,  on  ^e  20th  of  August,  1643,  caused  the  royal 
standard  to  be  raised  at  Nottingham.  War  immediately  commenced  ; 
it  was  conducted  with  spirit,  and  was  at  first  farorable  to  the  king. 
The  English  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Charles,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary 1644,  a  Scotch  auxiliary  army,  commanded  by  General  Leslie, 
entered  England.  Fairrax,  the  parhameutary  leader  in  the  north,  united 
hia  forces  to  those  of  Leslie,  and  both  generals  immediately  laid  siege 
to  York.  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  elector-palatine, 
hasted  to  the  relief  of  this  important  city,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
t&e  army  of  the  marquia  of  Newcastle.  Fairfax  and  Lsfdie  retired  to 
Uarsion  Moor,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  royalists,  who  were 
ur^d  to  this  rash  proceeding  by  the  fiery  Rupert.  F'ifty  thousand 
British  combatants  engaged  on  this  occasion  in  mutual  slaughter  ;  the 
victory  was  long  undecided ;  but,  finally,  the  skill  of  Lieutenant-Gen* 
eral  Cromwell  prevailed  over  the  rash  valor  of  Rupert,  and  the  royalists 
were  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  arUllery. 
A  second  defeat,  at  Ne^buiy,  ao  weakened  the  v^al  cause,  that  the 
king  must  have  been  forced  to  immediate  submission,  but  for  the  divis- 
ions that  arose  among  bis  adversaries. 

The  presbyterians  and  the  independents  had  combined  against  the 
cboTch  of  England  as  their  common  enemy ;  but  when  episcopacy  was 
ibolished,  the  latter  saw  with  great  indignation  the  prestnrterian  efforts 
to  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  differing  irom  the  p^>al 
only  in  form,  the  power  being  lodged  in  the  general  assembly  of  th« 
elei^  instead  of  a  single  head.  The  presbyterians  had  the  majtHity 
m  puliainent,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  favored  the  views  of  the 
independents,  which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the  most  active 
sien^rs  of  the  house  of  commons.  A  law,  called  the  Self-denying' 
Ordinance,  prohibiting  members  of  parliament  from  holding  military 
eommissions,  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
independents,  especially  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Naseby  wss  decided 
in  &vor  of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by  Cromwell's  prudence 
and  valor,  an  event  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  his  party,  that  the 
piesbyterian  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  feared  to  accept  the 
ting's  proposab  for  an  accommodation,  contrary  to  their  open  profes- 
sions and  secret  wishes.  Meanwhile  Charles,  being  unable  to  keep 
die  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  hia  Scottish  subjects  ;  and 
having  opened  negotiations  with  their  leader,  through  the  Fren<^  am 
bassador,  ventured  on  the  faith  of  imcertain  promises  to  present  him- 
self in  their  camp.  He  hod  the  mortification  to  find  hinkself  treated  aa 
a  piiaoner,  while  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had  hitherto  support- 
ed hia  cause  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensions  raged  with  more  fnry 
than  ever.  The  presbyterians  and  independents  weto  each  anxiona  to 
gain  the  king  over  to  their  side  ;  and  the  former,  by  a  treaty  with  Iha 
ScotM,  guned  possession  of  his  person.    Scarcely  had  they  acijiiiiad 
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duH  advantage,  when  the  discontent  of  the  tutny  tlireatened  them  widi 
unexpected  danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  sotdiera  to  resist  tfas 
orders  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold  measure  gave  fresh  oonfideocs 
to  hia  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting  under  hia  orders,  removed  the  king 
from  Holmby  house,  and  brought  him  to  the  army,  Cromwell  and  hia 
friends  made  such  a  judicious  use  of  the  adrantage  thus  obtained,  that 
the  presbyierian  party  eoon  lost  all  their  influence.  The  behavior  of 
Charles  at  this  crisis  was  very  injudicious  -,  he  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  and,  by  his  obvious  insincerity,  displeased  ^.  Finally,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  ;  but  seeking  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
■eized  by  its  governor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell  be* 
came  the  master  of  his  fate.  Another  opportunity  of  escaping  from  th« 
perils  that  suirounded  him  was  offered  to  the  kiig ;  the  Scotch  took 
tq)  arms  in  his  favor,  but  they  were  routed  by  Cromwell  with  prest 
sUughter,  and  all  hopes  from  their  assistance  destroyed.  But  the  {^r- 
liament  having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's  ambition,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seize  this  oppoitnnity 
of  concluding  a  treaty.  Unfortunately  he  hesitated  and  delayed  th« 
arrangements  for  more  than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more 
took  possession  of  his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hnrat.  The  two 
houses,  indeed,  voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  gronnds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  but  two  da3ra  ailerward  the 
svenues  to  the  house  of  commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favorable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking 
their  teats.  In  this  diminished  house  the  lesolutionB  leading  to  a  roc* 
onciliation  with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  tor 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final  resolution  for  impeaching  the 
king  of  high  treason  before  a  court  of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  (January  2,  1649)  :  it  wns  at 
once  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
the  court  regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery  ;  Charles  with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
what  everybody  knew,  that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  anny, 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  treasou  against  the  people,  and  a  crime 
worthy  of  death.  Sentence  was  pronoimced  on  the  27tb  of  January  - 
and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  misgtiided  and  unhappy  Chailes 
wss  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  £e  unaffected  sympathy  of 
crowds  of  spectatore. 

The  death  of  ChaHes  was  fcdlowed  by  the  usurpation  of  CromwaU, 
■nd  Great  Britain  was  subjected  toadeapotiBm  more  galling  and  mtoto 
thau  that  of  any  mortareh  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre. 

Section      XI< — IWii%ation  of  Ike  SlaUi-tyitem  in  the  Northern  ^ngthmu 
o/Evnpe, 

The  revolutionB  in  the  noithera  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  were  scarcaly  leas  important  than  those  in  cenml  Europe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  united  by  the  treaty  of  Calmu,  were 
oarei  blended  into  a  onifoim  goverment :  the  Swedi^  ttatiiea  kept  theii 
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eooDtiy  in  continued  agitation  ;  without  seTering  ttie  union,  ihey  chose 
admiiuatratora  of  the  kingdom  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmaik 
was  merely  nominal.  Chriatian  II.,  a  lyrannicBj  prince,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  Swedish  independence,  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the 
battle  of  Bageannd,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  cOTOnation  perfoimed 
at  Stockholm  (a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemni^,  Chriatian 
perfidiously  violated  the  amnesty  he  had  published  ;  and  to  gratify  the 
yengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed, 
cauaeU  ninety-four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly  executed. 
This  masaacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  -  Gustavus  Vasa,  bod  of 
one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia, 
and  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province,  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  his  countr}'.  Victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finally 
became  king  of  Sweden  (a.  d.  1523).  Christian  II.  was  deposed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  years,  vaiidy  seeking  support,  but  was  finally 
seized  by  his  subjects,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  The  Danish  monarcbs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their 
pretensions  to  the  Swedish  throne  ;  but  finding  that  their  efTorto  only 
exhausted  their  own  resources,  they  recognised  the  independente  of 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Sienin  (a.  d.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained,  and 
it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal  constitution. 
The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogaiives 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  senate,  composed  en- 
tirely  of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of  the  state;  the  national 
assemblies  ceased  lo  be  convoked  ;  the  elections  of  the  kings  were 
confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the  royal  power  was  restrict- 
ed by  capitulations,  which  the  senate  prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their 
accession  lo  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  1.,  the  uncle  and  successor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  first 
established  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's  disci- 
pies  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly  professed 
them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  aU  his  subjects,  and 
sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tiaa  111.  completed  the  religious  revolution  ;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
ihe  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Romish  worship  (a.  n.  153G).  The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast 
dtHuains  of  the  bishops,  were  reunited  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  revenues  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  protestant  ministers,  tho 
puipoaes  of  general  education,  and  the  rehef  of  the  poor.  From  Den- 
mark the  revolution  extended  to  No'way ;  and  about  the  same  time 
this  kingdom,  having  supported  the  deposed  Christian  II.,  was  deprived 
(rf'ila  independence,  and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  sovereigns  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  zeal  that  be  showed  in  xeforming 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his  reign  the  Danes 
first  directed  their  attention  to  Asiatic  trade,  and  foimded  as  East  In- 
dia company  i  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed  at  Tranquebar, 
on  the  coast  of  CoTomaiidel,  which  was  ceded  to  the  company  by  tha 
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rajah  of  Tanjore.  Several  luge  manufactories  were  establisk«d,  a>d 
many  cities  founded  by  this  wiae  monarch,  who  vas  aUo  «  iadiciou* 
patron  of  science  and  literatiue.  He  was  less  succeasfiil  in  nia  vara 
agaiost  Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  resbric 
tions  which  the  nobles  had  |Jaced  on  his  power,  than  to  anjr  want  of 
talent. 

Sweden,  from  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  suc- 
ceasful  rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  tUs  pre> 
ponderance  to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  Guatarus  Tasa  and 
Gustavua  Adolphus.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  country,  he  waa 
raised  to  the  tluooe,  and  by  his  wise  govemmeat  justified  the  choice 
of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  political  and  leli- 
gioua  reformation  of  the  country  -,  instead  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  he 
introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  commons,  introduced  Lutheranism,  though  op- 
posed by  the  bishops  and  nobles.  He  also  established  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females  in  the  leiga 
of  his  son  Charles  IX. 

'  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Vasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.  n.  1611),  he 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Russians  and  Poles,  which  so  ex- 
tended his  fame,  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  protestant  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria 
Afler  a  glorious  caieer  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen :  but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  bis  skilful  arrangements.  The  war  waa  continued 
under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as 
was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  trains!  Denmark.  By  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  administration  of  Frederic 
Wilham,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house.  His  abihtiea 
were  particularlv  conspicuous  in  the  protestant  wars  of  Germany  ;  and 
he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  Russia, 
which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  considerable  portion, 
which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  Afler  having  long 
submitted  to  the  degrading  yotce  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several  small  principalities,  began 
to  aspire  after  independence,  which  waa  achieved  by  Iwan  IH.  'fiiis 
able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians, 
was  attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of 
the  Mongols  was  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
Iwan  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and 
ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses 
of  the  Mongols,  that  the  Golden  Horde  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces 
but  a  few  feeble  tribes.  Iwan  IV.  labored  to  civilize  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valor  of  his  predecesaora :  he  invited  artisans  tiata 
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England  and  Germany,  eatsblished  a  printing-prass  at  Moscow,  and 
raised  the  atanding  army  of  the  Slrelitzes  to  curb  his  turbulent  no- 
Ues.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discorered  and  annexed  to 
the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that  coun^  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  his  son  F6dor  (a.  d.  1567),  who  fo&nded  the  city 
of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F^or,  without  any  issue  {a.,  d.  I59S),  Russia  was 
iiiTot*ed  in  a  aeries  of  calamitons  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion  of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his  doDitnions 
exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (a.  d. 
1634). 

Dining  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland  was  one  oT  the  most  flour- 
iahing  northern  powers.  The  reformation  was  favored  by  Sigismond 
Augustus  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  want  of  a  middle  order 
of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented 
evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  coimtry,  and  produ- 
cing the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  them  in  other  states.  When 
die  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sigismond 
{a-  d.  1572),  the  throne  of  Poland  became  elective  (without  any  restric- 
tion),* and  the  right  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in 
anna  to  choose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked 
with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  imiled  to  restrict  the  royal  authority ;  every 
sovereign,  on  lus  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certain  capitidations, 
which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution,  Poland  was  inter- 
nally weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monorchs  still  distin- 
guished themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  especially  Vladislaus  IV., 
who  wrested  the  dutchy  of  Smoleosko  from  Russia. 

SzcTIoif  Xlf . — Progrttt  of  the  Turkith  Poaer  in  Europe. 

The  successors  of  Mohammed  II.  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and  for  nearly  a  centuiy 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezfd  II.  subdued  Bessarabia,  and 
acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
ihe  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.  s.  1510],  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Selim  I.,  snraamed  Gavdz,  or  die  Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
throne  Le  had  so  criniinaUy  gained,  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  com- 
petitors, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Ismae)  Sof(  at  Tabriz  (a.  d.  1514).  In  consequence  of 
Ibia  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  severe  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Mameluke  sul- 
tana of  Egypt  having  assisted  the  Peraians  in  this  war,  Selim  led  an 
vmty  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gauri  near  Aleppo.  Afler  a 
•anguiiiary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
dain,  ufxm  which  Aleppo  snd  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Toika,    This 
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success  opened  die  way  for  invodiDg  Egypt :  Tiimin  Bejr,  who  liad  bees 
elected  sidtan  in  pltce  of  Gsuri,  assembled  llie  remnants  of  the  M&nw- 
lukes  under  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  having  procured  some  auxiliary 
foTc6s  from  the  Arabs,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  Selim  advanced 
steadily,  and  attacked  the  hostile  camp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  the  superior  fiie  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  served 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  ;  knd  Tii- 
mia  Bey,  after  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
able  officer  and  a  brare  wanior,  was  driven  into  Cairo  (a.  d.  1517). 
Selim  stormed  the  city ;  but  Tiiman,  not  yet  disheartened,  fled  across 
the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once  more  collected  an  armr. 
The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced  him  to  a  final  engagement, 
in  which  the  Mamelukes  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan 
taken  prisoner.  Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but 
his  officers,  who  feared  and  envied  Tnmin,  persuaded  him  dial  such 
.clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  tbeir 
dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  hanged  at  the  principal  gate 
of  Cairo. 

Soleyman,  usually  aumain«d  the  Munificent,  succeeded  hia  father 
Selim,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  mm  his  arms  against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary, 
during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  powerful  and  floui 
ishing  kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  hia  fatlier,  the  renowned 
Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained 
bis  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  du- 
ling  the  reigns  of  his  indolent  successors,  Uladislaus  II.  and  Ixniis,  who 
were  also  kings  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  facUons,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minori^  of 
Louis,  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary,  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured,  with  little  difficulty,  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  justly 
deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.  D.1S21).  Inspired  by  his 
first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  having  traversed  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  he  encountered  the 
Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  that  the  Turks  ever  won  (a.  d.  1526).  King  Louis,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the 
entire  country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  wiui  fire 
and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  aa  staves  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks  du- 
ring the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  (he  heroic  knights  of  St. 
Jotui,  was  besieged  by  Soleyman'a  vizier.  All  the  arts  of  assault  and 
defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  were  used  in 
this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and  the 
garrison  fought  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  than  the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan 
himself  came  in  person  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  wiiile 
the  knigW  were  not  onl^-  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their 
resistance  until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the  ova 
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«h«lming  fire  of  tlie  Torlush  batteries,  when  tbe^  Burrendered  on  han 
onble  conditions  ;  and  on  Christmas  'day  (a.  d.  1522),  Solejnnan  mada 
Ilia  triumphant  entry  into  what  had  been  a  city,  hut  was  now  a  sbapoteas 
mau  of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
■ister  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  received  quiet  possession  of  the  latter  kingdom  ;  but  the 
Hungarians  chose  for  their  sovereign  John  Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of 
Traasylvania.  Zapolya,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Turki.  Soleyman  marched  ir. 
person  to  his  aid,  and,  not  satisfied  with  ezpblling  the  Ausbians  from 
Hnngary,  pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Vieniw 
(a.  I).  1529).  He  failed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelleid  to  retreat 
afler  having  lost  eighty  ttiousand  men. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turlcf,  tried 
to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes  agunat  them,  but 
found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
growth  of  their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterrenean,  where'  Khair-ed-dfn,* 
or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service, 
captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force. 
Charles  took  advantage  of  Soleyman's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians,  to  invade  AlHca,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Ttmia.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious  from  Asia, 
was  so  ennged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian  captain  turned  the 
wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of  Venice  i  he  attacked  two  Turk- 
ish galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  their  signals,  and 
satisfaction  being  refused,  Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect  tho 
enlargement  of  hia  eastern  dominions.  His  generals  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals  issuing  from  the  Red  sea,  attacked 
but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Venetian  eeuate  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
Charies  V.,  and  the  pope.  Paid  HI. ;  their  united  navies  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was  fai 
from  according  with  the  expact*tiona  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The 
war,  however,  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occa 
Bional  truces,  during  which  Solsyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Malta  ;  they  directed  their  attention  to  naval  afiaiis,  and 
inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that  Malts  should  share  the  fate 
of  Rhodes,  and  collected  all  his  forces  for  the  siege  (a.  d.  156S).  Ihe 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  valor  with  more  success 
than  on  the  former  occasion  :  afler  a  sanguinary  contest  for  five  months, 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twen^-fAur  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.     Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  com- 
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pleting  the  conquest  or  Hungary  ;  but  while  besieging  Sigeth,  he  feO  • 
victim  to  diseue,  produced  by  old  age  and  fatigue  (a.  d.  1566),  after 
having  raised  the  Tnikiah  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  its  greatnesb. 
Selim  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the  Geimaiu 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he  took 
the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d.  1571).  But  while  the  Tnikish 
anny  was  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  by  the  allied  Venetian,  imperii,  and  papal  navy.  The  alliea 
neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim  soon  repaired  his  losses. 
But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual  indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns,  his 
successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly 
U>  decline.  The  Austrian  rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  <x 
harsh  measures,  and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  their 
Dolitical  and  religious  liberties,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg.  Hungary  was 
henceforth  uuIEmL  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war,  directly  resulting  fram 
he  Reformation,  happily  temiinated. 
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CHAPTER  VIl. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
FRANCE. 

SfiCTiaR  I. — SbtU  e^lhe  Omtintnltd  Sbtgdonu  afitr  tht  Peaee  of  Weil^haluu 

Thohob  the  treaty  of  Westpbalia  restoi«d  tranquiUity  to  northem 
Europe  snd  Germaay,  France  sad  Spttin  contiDued  the  war  in  which 
they  had  originally  but  a  aecondary  share,  widi  all  the  obatinacy  oS 
principals.  At  the  same  time,  France  was  distracted  by  civil  broila 
less  fatal  than  those  of  England,  but  scarcely  lesa  sanguinary.  The 
prime  mover  in  these  disturbances  was  the  coadJQtor-archbishap  of 
Paris,  aderward  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  he  wished  to  gain 
the  post  of  prime  minister  iirom  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  he  induced 
soTerai  princes  of  the  blood,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to 
eq)ouae  his  qnairel.  The  parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of 
England  only  in  name ;  they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative 
assemblies,  and  the  members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the 
body  with  which  Ketz  commenced  his  operations ;  instigated  by  the 
imbitions  prelate,  the  parliament  of  Pails  diwarted  all  the  measures  of 
the  qaeen-regeut  and  net  miniater,  imtil  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by 
nich  factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent  councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely  ezecnied 
when  the  populace  arose,  barricaded  the  streets,  direatened  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Alarmed 
by  the  repetition  of  sinular  outrages,  the  queen,  attended  by  her  chil- 
dren and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  where  their 
distress  was  so  g;reat  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jeweb 
to  pTocore  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a 
desoUoiy  civil  war,  which  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  ailer  the 
arrest  of  the  ambitioua  duhe  of  Cond6,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the 
qneen  and  the  cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces, 
■ad  the  duke  of  Oilenns,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  malcontents  {i..  s.  1650).  Mazarine  was  unable  to  resist 
the  confederacy ;  he  hberated  ComA  and  his  associates,  la  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  theii  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never  quit- 
ted Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de  Retz, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  his  brother  Tuienne,  were  detached  from  the 
coDfederales,  and  by  their  aid  Mazarioe  was  enabled  to  enter  the  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  an  array,  and  resume  his  former  authority.  Cond£, 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  threw  himself  upon  ihs 
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proteciion  of  Spain,  and  obtained  from  that  power  a  body  of  troops,  wift 
which  he  pursued  the  court  from  province  to  province,  and  finnllr  en- 
tered Paris.  Turenne,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  iIm 
young  king  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a.  Oerce 
condicl  in  tho  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  terminated  in  the  defe«i  of 
his  army. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parhament  of  Paris  pTDCIaimed  the 
duke  of  Orleans  "  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,"  and  tlie  prince 
of  CondS,  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  aimies  of  France,"  But  the 
danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the  monarchy,  was 
averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Condeand  the  prudence  of  the  king. 
Cond^  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  several  citizens  lost  their  lire* ; 
Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by  sending  the  cardiosl  into  temporary 
exile,  and  waa  received  into  his  capital  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
No  sooner  was  the  royal  authority  re-established,  than  Mazariae  waa 
recalled  and  invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions,  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of  the 
places  which  they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French,  and  Licniia  de 
Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV.  as  absolutely  as  Mazarine 
did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means  of  Conde'i 
great  niilitary  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  moTo  than  a 
rival  for  Conde ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras, 
and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  (a.  d.  1656). 
He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
but  he  mode  a  masterfy  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  victory,  and  even  toA 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarine,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest. 
Dunkirk,  the  strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  engaged  the  suentloa  of 
the  allies ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliaiy 
British  force  united  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.  i>.  1656) 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  ita  relief;  Turenne  did  not  decline  an 
engagement;  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  combined  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Freach  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  victory  ;  Dun- 
kiiJt  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  to.  the  English  according 
to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  Mazarine's  favorite  policy  ;  the  procuring  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  uniting 
King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminariee  were 
adjusted  by  Mazarine  and  Louis  de  Haro,  in  person,  at  a  conference  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  ezten  of  territory  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inheritance,  which  soon  made  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  About  a,  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Mazarius 
died  (a.  d.  1661),  and  Louis,  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with 
secret  impatience,  took  the  reins  of  govermnent  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  alwt 
the  peace  of  Westphaha  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  HI.  (a.  d.  1667), 
whon  the  diet  waa  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the  cho><D  (^ 
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ncceiisor.  Recent  eveDts  had  shown  how  dangerous  was  the  ambi- 
tion t^  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  statea, 
and  seTeral  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their  head  some  monarch 
whose  hereditajy  dominions  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
niae  hira  above  the  control  of  the  Diet.  But  these  considerations  were 
breed  to  yield  to  more  piessing  circumstances ;  the  presence  of  the 
Tuiia  in  Buda,  of  the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
laaia,  required  a  powerful  sovereign  to  prerent  further  encroachments  ; 
and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen. 
Bia  first  measure  was  to  fonn  an  alliince  with  Poland  and  DenmaHt 
agvosl  Sweden,  a  power  which,  ever  since  the  rictorious  career  of 
Giutirus  AdolphuB,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
Males. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Guslaws  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Christina.  She  was  fondly  attached  to  study, 
and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  science, 
lileiature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Her  favorite  pursuits  were,  however,  too 
antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life  ;  t^e  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never  appUed  to  a  useful  end.  She 
consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from  any  regard  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own  kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her 
msion  for  study,  with  which  the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The 
Swedish  senate  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  theii 
sovereign ;  they  pressed  her  to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Guatavus 
fill  whom  she  had  been  designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  herself  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  SUC' 
cessor.  The  states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to 
resign  the  crown  to  her  cousin  ;  afler  some  delay,  occasioned  by  rea- 
MMuble  gnspicions  of  her  sincerity,  she  carried  her  design  into  execution, 
ud  abdicated  in  favor  of  Charles  Uustarus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
imder  the  tide  of  Charles  X.  (a.  d.  1654).  The  remainder  of  Chris-, 
tina'a  life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.  Designing  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  she  renounced  Lutheraniam,  and  embraced  the  catholic 
bith  at  Innspmck,  not  because  she  deemed  it  the  preferable  religion, 
bu  because  she  thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  with  whom  she  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  hei 
want  of  any  valuable  information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered 
her  contemptible  in  Italy ;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where 
she  was  received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  td>horrence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
abnost  in  her  very  presence  (a.  n.  1657).  This  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of-nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
kingdom,  and  a  court  that  piqued  itself  on  refinement,  was  allowed  tc 
pass  wilhonl  judicial  inquiry ;  but  it  excited  such  universal  detestation, 
that  Christina  was  forced  to  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy 
There  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and 
literary  conTeraation,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  of 
a  capricious  woman,  admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste, 
tnd  talking  about  others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  wa4  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  country,  Charles 
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X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  hia  people  by  declanng  wax  against 
Poland.  Afler  the  death  of  Sigismond  III.  (a.  d.  1633),  his  son 
Ladialaus  waa  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  Beveral  victoriea  over  the  Rassiaoa 
and  the  Turks  :  he  forced  the  ^wedee  to  resign  the  places  which  Gna- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  seized  in  Frusaia  ;  bat  unfortunately  he  combined 
with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossaclu,  and  thus  drore  those  un- 
civilized tribes  to  a  general  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaua 
died  (a.  n.  1646)  -,  he  was  sacceeded  by  his  brother  John  Casimir,  who 
would  gladly  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks,  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  Alexix,  czsr 
of  Russia,  took  advanta^  of  these  commotions  to  capture  SinoleDsko 
and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Cfaaiies  X. 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid,  they  obtained  two  brilliant  vic- 
toriea in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Casimir 
to  seek  ■efuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the  Swedes, 
and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  confiimed 
the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  lesistance,  of  which  the  burghers 
of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example ;  while  the  chief  powers  of  the 
north  combined  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia,  Ue  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kinf 
of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Bran* 
denburg,  did  not  lose  courage.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  (o  Fooen, 
subdued  that  and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen. The  city  was  aaved  by  an  insincere  peace,  which  proved  to 
be  only  a  suspenaion  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  nia  exer- 
tions, he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great 
naval  powers  ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Chartes  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.  d.  1660].  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their  pre- 
tensions to  Poland  of  the  trea^  of  Oliva ;  and  the  general  desire  of 
preventing  the  minority  of  Charies  XI.  heing  disturbed  by  foreign  wars, 
induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with  Denmark  and  uie  other 
powers. 

Section  11. — Hulary  of  England  muUr  the  Chmtiumweallk. 
The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I. ;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Cromwell ;  and  the 
commonwealth  parliament,  as  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  houu 
of  commons  waa  called,  found  itaelf  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  stale  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  engaged 
(h«  attention  of  the  new  government,  and  they  were  especially  interest- 
ed to  maintain  the  dominion  that  England  claimed  over  the  former 
country.  The  revolt  of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americana  in 
later  days,  was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people,  rsther 
than  rebellion  agsinst  their  joint  sovereign ;  the  partial  successes  of  tba 
insurgents  were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"«wr  kingdom  of  Ireland"  made  every  Englishman  imagine  that  ba 
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vonld  b«  robb«d  of  some  portion  of  hia  bereditaiy  lights,  were  that 
isliud  to  establish  its  independeace.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  bo  popular  as  that  undertaken 
Ux  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  succesafuUy  intrigued  to  hare  himself  ap- 
Dunted  lord-lieutenant  and  conunonder'in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  atate  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favorable  to  the  purposes  of 
HI  iavader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  bis  revolted 
Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  party  vithout  conciliating  the  other  ; 
brhe  gave  both  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity.  He  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qiiilitiBs,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  support  of  the  royal  author- 
ity and  the  episcopal  church.  Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  sume 
o^r  prolestant  leaders  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation 
(rfaima  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted 
■he  negotiations  with  the  catholic  confederates  until  their  aid  was  use- 
len  to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of  the  par- 
liament, while  the  confederates  were  at  the  same  tune  incensed  by  the 
intideraut  ordinances  of  the  English  commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (a.  d.  1646),  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  pardon  and  Atll  toleration,  loe  native  Irish  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  pacification,  which  did  not  restore  to  them  lands  of  which 
they  deemed  diemeelves  unjustly  deprived ;  the  bigoted  catholics  sought 
the  supremacy,  not  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the 
more  moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under 
■och  circumstances  they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nimcio, 
(0  lejec'.the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of 
■U  authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up 
die  fortified  towns  to  an  officer  of  the  English  parUament,  a  fatal  meas- 
ore,  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  inca- 
pacitji ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Claoricaxde,  ei^lled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to  resume  the 
^enuneiU.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found  the  royal  author* 
ity  established  everywhere  except  in  the  towns  which  he  lud  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  care  was  to  remedy  this  blon- 
der ;  ho  sid)dued  several  important  garrisons,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  imerioi  force,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss.  At  this  crisis  Cromwell  landed  with  an  army  of  enthnsiaa- 
tic  soldiers  trained  to  arms,  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  be- 
sieged  Drogheda,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  tha 
■word.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders 
■imilaily  butchered ;  and  this  cmel^  produced  such  alarm,  that  thence- 
forth every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  surrendered 
■t  the  first  summons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions, 
ud  ejudemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ;  but 
llwy  were  relieved  b^  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  protestant  royalists  in  Mtmster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish  al- 
bes,  revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  lords  Broghill 
ud  Inchiquin,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons  in  the  south 
tS  Ireland  were  opened  to  Cromwell's  sickly  troops.     The  Irish  conld 
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no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  protestant  governor,  OrmcMid 
ijuitted  the  countiy  in  despair,  and  the  confederates,  naving'  no  longer 
ajty  bond  of  union,  were  overpower^  in  detail.  Cromwell  freed  him 
self  from  all  future  opposition,  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  engage  in  foreign  service.  About  forty  tbousuid  catholics  went 
on  this  occasion  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  royalisu  ;  but  when  their  .cause  was  rained,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiationa  with  the  Scoitiah  covenauiers,  and  subntitMd  b> 
terms  the  moat  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince. 
He  was  forced  to  publiah  a  proclamation,  banishing  all  tnaiignanls, 
excommunicated  persons  from  his  court — that  is,  the  royalists  who  had 
perilled  their  livea  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  iftmily  ;  to  pledge 
his  word  that  he  would  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government ;  and  promise,  that  in  all  civil  affairs,  he  would 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Charles  did  not  con- 
sent to  these  disgraceful  conditions,  until  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
'  marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman,  immediately  after  llie 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was  mads 
prisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(a.  d.  1650). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and  found 
himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance 
of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  English  army 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  parliament  of  England  had 
recalled  from  the  Irish  war,  so  soon  as  the  treaty  between  Charles  end 
the  covenanters  was  published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found 
a  formidable  competitor  in  General  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenanters. 
The  English  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distrens,  and  their  post,  al 
Dunbar,  was  blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
tha  'twn.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preach- 
ers in  the  hostile  camp ;  they  pretended  that  a  revelation  had  descended 
to  iliem,  promising  a  victory  over  tho  sectarian  host  of  the  En^sh,  and 
forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to  quit  his  advan- 
tageous position.  Cromwell  took  advantage  of  their  delusion  ;  he  at- 
lacked  the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent  from  the  hills,  before 
ihey  could  form  their  lines,  and  in  a  brief  space  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory. Edinburgh  and  Leilh  were  abandoned  to  the  coikquerois,  whils 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles ;  it  so  fu 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  friends  of  hii 
family.  Still  the  king  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which  hs  wii 
held,  and  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  be  embraced  a  restJulioo 
worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  s  hasiy 
march,  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  hei^  of  fourteen  thouiuul 
men.  But  the  result  disappointed  his  expectations  ;  the  English  luy- 
alists  disliked  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the  covenant ;  the  presbytoiiani 
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were  not  prcparad  to  join  him,  and  both  were  orerawed  by  the  militia 
vluch  the  parliament  raised  in  the  several  countiea.  At  Worcester  the 
1dii@  was  .overtaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousund  men  (Sept.  3, 
1651).  The  place  was  attaclied  on  all  sides:  Charles,  after  giving 
muiy  proofs  of  personal  valor,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sougM 
•afely  in  Sighti  the  Scots  were  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Chariea  wandered  about  for  forty-five  days  in  various  disguises 
■ad  amid  the  greatest  dangers :  more  than  fitly  persons  were  intrusted 
with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully,  and  he  finally  escaped 
to  France.  In  Scotland  the  presbyterian  clergy,  formerly  all-power- 
tai,  found  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  the  English  army.  Their 
MsmiAly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  their  persons 
vere  paraded  through  the  town  in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  ^me. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
Thto  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation ;  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  religion,  and  afterward  the  alliance  between  the  Stuait 
funily  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented  a  luptute.  After  the 
death  of  William  11.,  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office 
of  itadtholderi  and  this  advance  toward  a  purely  republican  constitu* 
tioD  induced  the  English  parliament  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Hol- 
land. Their  ambassador,  however,  met  but  an  indifferent  reception  at 
the  Hague,*  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
BMiiual  jealousies  of  the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open 
hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Navigation, 
which  enacted  tlut  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels  ;  and  the  prohibition 
was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manufacture. 
Thia,  though  apparently  general,  particulariy  affected  the  Dutch,  whose 
commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carrying  trade,  their  own  country 
producing  but  few  commodities.  The  war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  naval  etiquette  :  the  Engiiah  required  that  all  foreign  vessels 
in  the  British  seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  English  shifia^of-war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the 
commander  of  the  British  fleet,  in  Dover  road.  Conacious  of  his  supe- 
rior force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  anr 
twered  the  demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen 
ships,  he  immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and  being  reinforced 
donng  the  battle  by  eight  moro,  he  gain^  a  glorious,  though  not  a  very 
nln^e  victory.  A  fierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the  two  repub- 
*Mr.  5t,  John,  the  EnglUh  ptenipolentiary,  waj  a  stem  republican,  and  a 
btnghtrmaa.  He  had  the  preniniption  to  take  preeedencr  of  the  doke  of  York 
ito  was  then  at  the  Hagne,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince-palatine,  happeaiaa 
Id  ie  present,  struck  oS  the  uBbasndor's  hot,  and  bade  him  nspeet  the  soa  ana 
knlbtr  of  bis  king.  St.  John  pat  his  hind  to  his  iword,  renuins  to  recc«niie 
dlbcr  the  king  or  the  dnkc  of  Trnkg  bnl  the  popnlace,  campassionsIinK  (alias 
iqillr,  took  part  with  the  prince,  and  forced  the  iten  repnblicaa  to  sesV  raAm 
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lica ;  it  was,  on  llie  vhole,  disadvuitageoua  to  the  Dnlcli,  though  lituj 
were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals  as  De  Rirfter  and  Tan 
Trorop.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  ibiee 
days  (a,  d.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and  the  Hollandera  Trere  farced 
to  beg  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had,  in  the  meBntime,  dis- 
solved the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parliameDt  became 
jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by  disbanding 
a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  pcirliament,  if  such  a  name  could  ikirly 
be  given  to  a  minority  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  lost  its  sole 
strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining  the 
power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  circumstances ;  it  would  not 
'  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty,* 
An  angry  remonstrance  from  the  army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiers 
Hproved  for  interfering  in  public  affairs.  This  brought  affairs  to  &  cri- 
sis: on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  mem- 
bera  with  military  force,  locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of  state  was 
similarly  dismissed,  and  bo  weary  were  the  people  of  their  laie  mlers, 
that  adt^essoB  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  courage. 

It  tvas  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitntioD,  hut 
Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  allow  them 
their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more  extended  franchise: 
he  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
nominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  form 
a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary  body  was  named  the  Baretxmei 
parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members,  named  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  affectalion  of  superior 
sanctity.  CramwoU,  finding  this  coarentioa  not  so  pliant  as  bad 
been  expected,  contrived,  by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote 
for  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  mtu- 
queteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was 
granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  executive  to  the 
protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December,  16S3, 
Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector.  On  the  3d  of  the  fol- 
lowing September,  the  new  parliament  assembled,  but  though  the 
strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  election  had  been  de- 
vised to  exclude  all  but  partisans  of  the  gavemment,  the  protector's  an- 
thority  was  menaced  on  the  very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved, 
by  s  majority  of  five,  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constittiti<m 
to  a  select  committee.  Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that 
the  house,  even  after  this  mutilation,. continued  refractory,  he  dissolved 

*  Lsdlmr  asierts,  withoni  a  sbadow  of  proof,  thai  the  pariianwnt  was  ibdiit  l« 
diawlve  itself,  and  give  the  nation  a  free  general  election  oa  a  refonscd  pUi, 
when  Cromwell  intnfered.  Sach  a  project,  indeed,  waa  diicuued,  bat  that  *P- 
pear  no  proofa  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into  exeention. 
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the  psiliament  before  it  had  aat  the  five  months  reqoiied  by  hs  coaati* 
lotioD,  which  he  hsd  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  sapport. 

A  neir  parlianient  was  somnKmed,  but  notwithetanding  the  inter< 
ference  of  CnmweU  and  the  major-generals  that  ruled  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts into  which  England  was  dinded,  so  many  opponents  of  the  gor- 
emment  were  returned,  that  Cromwell  posted  soldiers  at  the  door  to 
exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  grented  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  paiUament,  thus  modified,  proved  sufficiently  subservient, 
uid  on  the  2€th  of  March,  1656,  it  gratiGed  Cromwell's  secret  am- 
bition, by  offering  him  the  title  of  king.  But  Fleetwood,  the  protec 
tor^  son-in-law,  and  Deaborough,  his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  tho 
entire  plan  by  joining  the  repubUcana  in  the  army,  and  procuring  a  pe 
tition  from  the  officers  against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dan- 
genma  to  disregard.*  Cromwell  waa  forced  to  resign  hia  darling  ob- 
ject at  the  moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  protectorate  for  hfe,  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  sue* 
cessor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  die  nation  from  its  internal  affairs,  Cram- 
well  resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war,  but  was  at  first  imdecided 
vhelherhe  should  attack  France  or  Spain, t  Mazarine's  cunning  de- 
cided the  question ;  he  conciliated  the  protector  by  banishing  the  Eng- 
lish princea  from  France,  and  thus  obtained  auziliariea  at  a  critical 
mranent,  whose  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  ces- 
riiin  of  Ihmki^.  Two  formidable  fleeta  were  prepared  in  England ; 
ose,  tmder  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
Denn ;  the  other,  inOusted  to  admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  proceeded 
to  ihe  West  Indies.  To  justify  hostiUties,  Cromwell  demanded  of  the 
SMiiiah  ambassador,  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition, 
lod  <^»en  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The  ambassador 
replied,  that  this  waa  asking  for  his  master's  two  eyes  ;  indeed,  neither 
demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonable.  The  Spanish  In- 
foiniion  certainly  exercised  an  unjust  tyranny  toward  protestants,  but 
CtamweD  did  not  treat  the  Irish  catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and 
when  England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the 
■arigaiion  act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  free 
Cade  from  Spain.  But  both  jiroposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
■pirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made, 
brought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity  he 
kad  fixfeited. 

Adniira]  Blake  first  sailed  to  Ijeghom,  and  having  cast  anchor  t>e- 
Ibra  the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  injuriea 
which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  commerce.  Repair- 
ing thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  deylo  restrain  hia  piratical  aub- 

* "  Certain  -peztaaa,"  Mid  the  petitkni,  "  are  endeavoring  to  ndnce  tlie  nitioa 
to  Ike  (dd  itale  of  ilavery,  and  nrge  the  prolectoc  to  aramne  the  rojral  title,  wiak- 
iiff  bj  tbii  meaiw  to  min  him.  We,  therefore,  petition  the  parl^ent  to  oppoK 
neh  btrifaes,  and  to  abide  bf  the  old  canie,  for  which  we  arc  read]'  to  hazard 
owUve*." 

flnofdcTtomaintaiiihinueir,  be,  In  common  with  Lamliert,  and  Kme  of  the 
•MBdl,  wiihet  for  war,  and  is  only  rerolving  whether  it  were  better  for  him  !• 
raise  it  ngiiurt  France  or  ^>ain."— Jleport  qflh*  Frtuch  JrObattadar,  Jpril  SO) 
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jects  from  further  lepredations  on  the  Englisli.  Failing  to  obtain  aim 
ilar  eatisfaction  al  Tunie,  he  battered  its  foitificatioiis  with  his  aitilleiy 
and  burned  every  ship  id  the  harbor.  His  fame  spread  through  thf 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoka  his  vengeance. 
Penn  and  Venables  attempted  to  take  Hispaniols,  then  considered  tbo 
most  valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  effort,  thef 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  domiit- 
ions  of  England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  two  admirals,  that  on  their  retu  n,  he  committed  them  to 
the  Tower.  The  English,  through  the  entire  war,  maintained  their 
supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of  the  galleons,  laden  with  the  precioua 
meials  from  South  America,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet 
humed  by  the  heroic  Blake  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Ciuz.* 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret  dis< 
satisfaction  pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly  assailed  the 
protector,  both  in  verse  and  prose.f  Public  attention  was  roused  by 
the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  January,  1658  ;  th.  h<ni8e 
of  commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the  government,  by  admitting  the 
members  who  had  been  previously  excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and 
still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  conslitution  of  the  npper  house. 
Afler  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous 
experiment  of  governing  alone.  But  he  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  hia  second  daughter,  keenly  le- 
proached  him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  father,  who  loved  her  fondly, 
felt  bis  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  conscience. '  A 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  smiled  again.  He  lived  in  continual 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive  nights  in 
the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues 
contrived,  b^  which  he  might  escape  on  the  least  alarm.  In  suca  a 
condition,  his  death  must  be  considered  a  happy  release  i  it  took  piaco 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  tbe  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at 
Worcester  and  Dunbar.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything  but 
sorrow  for  the  loss  ttf  their  ruler.} 

■April  2]it,  1697.— "ThijTu  the  last  and  grealdatactioD  of  this  gaUantiund 
conuDander,  who  died  in  hia  way  home.  He  wu,  by  principle,  an  inflexiUe  rc; 
publican,  and  onl;  liii  leal  far  the  interests  of  his  ctmnliy  induced  him  to  serve 
imder  the  uinrper.  Though  be  was  above  forty-roar  years  of  age  before  be  ea* 
tered  into  the  military  lervice,  and  fiRy-oue  before  he  acted  in  the  navy,  he  nised 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  uy 
fimuer  period.  Cromvell,  Rilly  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  poupMl 
flineral  at  the  public  eipense ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their  tean,  bore  tc» 
timony  to  his  vidor,  generosity,  and  public  epirit." — Dr.  JuAtuon'j  Lift  of  Blakt. 

I  Satirical  poems  were  publuhed,  in  one  of  which  is  the  following  pMtage  t— 

That  conrtiHi  hlfnislf  bot  the  ape  at  •.  Uoi , 

A  triftcL  I  :«>[.  tha  tciar  a  clown. 

Or  a  brui  farUUnf,  ilainp«d  wlU  a  Uni]  of  a  cioira.'' 
t  Evelyn  Myi,  "This  was  :he  merrietit  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  aaa 
Mwled  but  the  dogs,  with  whiih  the  soldiers  made  span,  amid  bu-barous  tieae, 
faimding  tbrough  the  streelt,  drinking  and  nnolung."    Lndlow  adds,  "  The  HXJ 
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Richard  Cromwell  had  hitherto  lived  a  thoughtleaa  and  rather  ex- 
tiBTagant  life,  bat  on  his  father's  death  he  was  acknowledged  aa  pro- 
tector both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  He  had,  however, 
soon  lo  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minority  in  parliament 
while  still  grnater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the  discontent  of  the 
army,  which  was  equally  dissatislied  with  the  protector  and  the  parlia 
meat.*  The  officers  urged  Richard  lo  dissolve  the  refractory  com* 
moOH,  and  when  he  had  taken  this  imprudent  step,  seized  the  reins  of 
goremntent  into  their  own  hands.  Having  deliberated  on  several  proj' 
ects,  the  military  junta  came  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  the 
Long  parliament.  About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but 
tbose  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  delibera- 
tione  of  the  rest  were  fettered,  by  what  was  called  "  an  humble  petition 
and  address  from  the  officers  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England."  Richard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  prole ctm'ate. 
uid  the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at  whose 
head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  In  the  contests  that 
followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  officers,  the  nation 
generally  took  no  interei<t.  It  was  a  period  of  complete  anarchy ;  prin> 
ciple  was  forgotten,  every  one  was  guided  by  his  caprice,  oi  by  some 
prospect  of  private  advantage.  All  true  friends  of  their  country  were 
beaitily  tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had 
BO  completely  vanished,  that  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  pro- 
tector, or  expectnd  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  could  be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  In 
tliis  state  of  afiairs,  George  Monk,  afterward  duke  of  Albemarle,  re- 
solved to  act  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  CromweU 
with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  army ;  though 
su^cted  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,t  he  continued  to 
hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard.  On  th>i 
abdication  of  ihe  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army ;  but  if  that  could 
Dot  be  efTected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support  ihe  former,  because 
the  establishment  of  s  commonwealth  was  dear  to  his  heart.  This 
declaration  gave  bo  much  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers. 
that  Fleetwood  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble  ; 
■nd  the  Rump  parliament,  aa  the  house  of  commons  so  oflen  mutilated 
was  ignomiaiously  termed,  met  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  th<t 
soldiera,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  by  military 
violence.    The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  h^ 

ud  pnfniian  (of  the  lying  in  state)  so  far  providned  the  people,  that  they  Ihreir 
dirt  IB  the  night  e>  his  eicatcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gat*  of  Siiiner< 
wl  hoMe," 

*  Kichiird  decided  the  fssstical  pretensioas  of  his  fsther's  offieers ;  when  a  r*- 
BMutnaee  wu  made  a^iast  his  granting  eeimniMions  to  "  Ihe  angodly,"  he  tc- 
I^ied,  "  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  aejther  pray  nor  preach,  and  yet  I  will 
IraM  hun  before  ye  all."  "  These  impradent,  as  well  as  iireligious  woriis,"  «ay« 
Lratlow,  "  10  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  were  soon 
pibtuhed  ia  the  army  and  city  of  London,  to  his  great  prejndice." 

t  Cromwell  ones  wrote  lo  him,  "  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in  ScotUn^ 
>  cotiin  cunnit^t  fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  hag  a  scheme  for  restorinf 
Ctiules  9taart ;  eadeavoi  to  cateh  him,  and  send  Um  hither." 
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Tegun^  ;  the  members  and  officera  of  whom  it  did  not  approT«  were 
lemored  ;  Deaborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  LambeTt,  Fleetwood 
wae  overwhehned  with  consternation. 

On  the  Ist  of  J&auaiy,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
commenced  hJB  march  towaid  London ;  he  was  received  eTeiywhera 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  in  all  the  towns  on  his  road  the  people 
tang  the  beUe,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their  aident  wish  for  a 
free  parliament.  Lambert's  army^  melted  away  as  he  advanced ;  but 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  nrach  alarm,  that  the  speaker  wrote  to 
Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  a; peued  in 
parliament,  and  first  excited  some  suspicions  of  his  real  designs  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parlia- 
ment tried  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him 
to  arrest  some  members  of  the  comnton  council  for  resolving  that  no 
taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed 
this  disagreeable  duty ;  but  immediately  afler  reconciled  himself  to  the 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  demanding  a  dissolution  of  par* 
liament  and  a  new  election.  While  this  letter  was  fiercely  debated, 
Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triiunphant  majority. 

On  the  I7th  of  March  the  Long  parliament  concluded  its  sittings,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  house  of  commons  met  on  the 
25th  of  April.  In  the  interval,  Lambert  made  a  desperate  effort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  hut  by  Monk's  promptitude  and 
/igor  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lower  house, 
vet,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  preponderance  that 
Jie  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was,  whethH'  Charles  II.  should 
be  restored  with  or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  imfor- 
tuuately  chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  tmpossibie  to  fnjne 
terms,  thn  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbering 
feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  '.iQth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  civic  authorities,  and  about 
twen^  thofisand  persons  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated  with  tapestry,  the  bells  mog 
in  every  church,  the  aii  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  monarch, 
so  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tumolt 
af  univorasl  joy,  "  Where  then  are  my  enemies  V 

SxGTioH  Ul^^^ilory  of  England,  fiom  the  Saloratton  to  the  JteoBliilian; 
and  Eitt  of  the  Power  ofLouU  XIV. 

Few  mon&rcha  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
popular,  and  his  subjecls  happy,  as  Cliarles  IL  ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures  promised  well ;  a  few 
of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  executed  ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  par 
liamentary  leaders,  and  many  of  tiiem  received  into  favor.  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  however,  began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  natitm,  whea 
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t>  new  parliament  vas  assembled,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  FOyalist 
party  had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed,  reqairiog  that 
«Teiy  clergymen  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his  assent 
to  ererything  coDtatned  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  abjoie  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  th« 
right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
Aboot  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  rejected  these  conditions,  and  resign- 
ed theii  benefices,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clergymen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigor ;  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non -conformist  minister 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his  sub- 
jects hoped  that  he  would  make  a  protestant  princess  his  queen,  and 
the  sale  <rf  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further  to 
diminish  the  royal  popularity;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, 
nndert^en  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  the 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  America, 
especi^y  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  Charles,  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  named  the  state  of  New  York.  Holland  was  at  this  time 
fried  I7  the  Louvestein,  or  violent  republican  patty;  its  head,  the 
celebrated  John  de  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed 
almost  dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some  efibrt 
to  restore  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  office  of  stadtbolder, 
which  his  ancestors  had  «njoyed ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  entered 
iDlo  dose  alliance  with  France.  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that 
he  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources  ;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  ^eet ; 
the  English  exerted  themselves  widi  equal  diligence,  and  a  Airions 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.  d.  1665).  Vic- 
toiy  declared  in  favor  of  the  English  ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
Men  had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  the  oversight  or  cowardice 
of  the  dnke  of  York,  who  had  been  created  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
fay  his  brother. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
<rf  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citizens  of 
London  in  tbre  course  of  a  year.  De  Witt,  in  the  meantime,  exerted 
himself  10  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  ;  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent 
out  a  nMre  powerful  fleet  than  that  which  had  been  defeated.  But 
&e  English  still  maintained  dieir  wonted  superiority ;  and  the  Dutch, 
disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  munnur  against  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely  had  the  plague  ceased,  when 
London  was  subjected  to  a  second  calamity ;  a  dreadful  fire,  which 
raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including 
Ihmeen  thousand  houses ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the 
severity  with  iriiich  the  noa-confonuists  were  treated  in  England  and 
ScDlland ;  about  two  thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the  western 
cmmties  of  Scotland,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  covenant 
bnt  they  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  forces,  and  their  insunectioi: 
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ponislied  with  remoneless  cruelty.  One  of  the  firat  BUpalations  nude 
with  Charles  on  his  accession  was,  thai  he  should  not  disturb  the  gnnls 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  hio  followers  in  Ireland.  But  as  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachinent  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  compen* 
sation  should  be  made  to  the  sufiererB. .  Atler  a  long  struggle,  die  best 
arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under  the  circumsiBnces,  was 
effected  by  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  though  many  of  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed  complained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  (o 
tranquillity.  It  was  fast  recovering  its  prosperity,  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable  distress,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  catde.*  While  these  circumstances 
embarrassed  the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent  out 
a  new  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  reduced  Sheemess,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
for  several  week  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  (a.  d.  1667).  The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  discontent,  of  the  English  nation ;  it  waa  felt  that 
the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  tefV  the  king- 
dom exposed  to  Insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite  general 
alarm  ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affections  of  his  people  ;  the 
splendor  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  factions 
lords  of  France  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  On  ihe^eath  of  PhiUp  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  NetJierlands  in  right  oi  his  wife,  the  dau^Uer 
of  Philip  by  his  firat  marriage,  asserting  that  females  could  inherit 
according  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have 
precedence  of  her  infant  brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage. 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman, 
entirely  governed  by  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nilhard, 
who  was  more  anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy  .t  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  poweiAd 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  capitulated  aiter  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis 
secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  trf  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrisoning  them  with  his  beat  troops. 
The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontien 
exposed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbor ;  they  received  succor  from  an 

*  The  dumwion  of  tliis  act,  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  ^ve  riae  to  some  nngnlu 
debaleg.  It  wai  secretly  oppoaed  by  the  king,  vho  felt  ita  obviana  impolky;  f 
waa  urged  ronrard  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hoped  to  force  hiiB 
self  into  power  by  moans  of  the  home  of  commons.  The  commons  declared  Ihf 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  '*  a  naiaance."  The  lordi  rejected  a  term  to  renillisg 
to  common  sense,  and  snbstituted  "  a  grievance."  The  dake  of  BnckiogbuD  ia 
sifted  on  retaining  the  obooiioua  phrase  ;  aoolher  noble  lord  mored  that  the  in- 
poilatioa  of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  "  a  feloay,"  or  a  "  pnennuuTe ;"  n  thiid, 
with  more  vit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be  accoanted 
"  adultery." 

f  HU  arrogaaee  and  ignorance  were  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  nobleman  «bs 
had  addrcu^  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect.  "Yon  ought,"  said  he,"  to  revets  tk( 
man  who  has  evarj  day  yooi  God  in  bis  hands  and  your  queen  at  his  fecL" 
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liBaxc3p(ed  quarter.  Chiurles  II.,  either  jealous  of  Lonis,  or  eager  to 
acquire  popularity,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  Holland  (a.  d.  1668);  and  Sweden  aoon  after  concurred  in  the 
treaty.  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  his  career  ;  be  made 
peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,  which, 
twwerer,  were  not  sufficient  to  console  him  for  the  brilliant  [hrospects 
oe  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification ; 
the  Tiulis  one  more  became  formidable,  under  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  conclude  peace 
OD  terms  highly  favorable  to  their  interests  ;  and  they  wreated  the  im- 
portant island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  spite  of  the  efibrta  made 
by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Xiouis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  hid  revenge 
Rgainat  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active  partici- 
padoD  of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles,  whose 
<K>urt  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Charles 
■hould  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return  for  which  he 
should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  propagate  the 
catholic  faid)  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  announce  his  conversion 
to  that  religion.  France  and  England  commenced  the  war  by  atro- 
ciously outraging  the  laws  of  nations  ;  Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext,  seized  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture 
sf  a  rich  Dutch  fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  recent  treaty.  "Hie  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ; 
at  sea  they  maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  Fruice  bore 
down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Utrecht, 
and  had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortimate  pensionary,  to 
whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John  de  Witt  and 
his  brother  Comehus  were  arrested,  hut  ere  they  could  be  brought  to 
trial,  a  fiirious  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder; 
his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch  ;  they  resolved, 
that  rather  dian  submit  to  disgraceful  terma,  they  would  abandon  their 
country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish 
(heir  republic  in  southern  Asia.*  Louis  soon  found  the  results  of  this 
determined  spirit  j  the  emperor,  thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example. 
Indecisive  engagements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne 
by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  intercepted  the  communication  between 
^wice  and  the  United  Provinces,  ia  consequence  of  which  Louis  waa 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A  more 
important  change  was  the  secession  of  England  i  Charles,  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 
progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with  Holland  on  very 
equitable  conditions  (a.  d.  1674).  He  then  offered  his  mediation  to 
the  contending  powers. 

*  Several  effoitt  were  made  to  comipt  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  bnt  he  itemly  re- 
jected them.  Wben  told  that  the  luin  of  hii  eountij  was  inevitable,  he  reidied, 
"  There  ii  oae  way  bf  which  I  can  be  certain  not  lo  see  the  ruin  of  my  eounbr ; 
•■d  that  i^  lo  die  disputing  the  lut  ditch." 
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Louie  surprised  aJl  Europe  by  the  magnituds  of  his  efforts,  bat  the} 
did  not  produce  any  corresponding  resiUt ;  and  the  desolation  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such  general  iadigaation,  that 
Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolre  the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  its 
sovereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  war  was  maintaiaed 
with  great  fury  during  the  enauing  campaigns ;  it  was  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  Frepch,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis,  id  the  year 
1677,  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  English  parliament  addressed  the 
king  la  conclude  an  ofienaive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Holland. 
Charles,  however,  had  sold  his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his 
pension  to  promote  either  the  honor  oi  advantage  of  hia  kingdom  ;  but 
he  tried  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Onmge.  Louis  continued 
his  victorious  career  unintemiptea  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sougbl 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.  d. 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  ;>f  powor  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighboring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival,  long 
regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  court  to  establiah  the 
Romish  religion  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  Eng- 
]:x:id,  and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led  them  to  become  the 
dapes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the  account  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  excited  most  alaim  and  indig- 
nation, the  three  kingdoms  were  roused  to  sudden  phrensy  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  popish  plot.  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Oates, 
framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  ^e  murder  of  the  kiag ;  his  narrative  was  im- 
probable, confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  it  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men, 
anxious  to  obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely 
the  credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re-es- 
tablishraent  of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was  formed  by 
the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  catholtcs,  aware  of  the  king's  secret 
atlachmeat  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open 
profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
British  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see,  uid  several  enthusiastic  phraaea  io 
their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted  into  confirmation  of  a  ^ao 
formed  to  accelerate  such  a  consummation.*  The  inexplicable  mudet 
of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magixtrate  who  hod  taken 
Oates's  depositions,  completed  the  delusion  ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  ^t  was 
criminal.  Several  catholics  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidence  agaiiut 
them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods,  but,  in  the  phrensy  of  the 
moment,  every  absurdity  received  credence ;  they  were  condemned  and 
executed.  The  parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding 
from  both  houses  all  who  would  not  swear  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 

■  Thia  is  especially  tbe  ctae  with  the  lelten  at  the  flnt  victim  to  the  utiraiil 
delosion,  Edward  Colepiui,  leeretai;  to  the  doke  of  York.  Drjdea  hu  well  de- 
scribed the  plot  in  a  nngle  line  : — 

>*  Sons  tniUi  Uian  wu,  bii  duhid  ud  bnwxl  willi  lia  * 
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NttM  was  damnabl*  and  idolatrous,"  and  it  waa  with  great  difficult 
that  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Twk.  The  corenanters  in  Scotland  were  driven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  Beverities  of  the  Toyal  government,  that  they  murdered  Archbish- 
ep  Sbaipe,  and  broke  ont  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  suspected  of  fa- 
.voring  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished  with  remorseless 
cmeltf.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  during  this  turbulent  period, 
Iteland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  popish  plot,  continued  perfectly 
Uoiiqiiil.  Still  its  name  was  draped  into  the  controversy,  and  it  lent 
a  title  to  a  party.  The  supporters  of  the  court  were  named  loriea, 
Irom  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name,  ha.'assed  the  Cromwelli- 
an  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  denominated  whigs, 
the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.  d.  1681).  ' 
A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  &om  the  succession  passed  the  com- 
mens,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  wbec 
the  violence  of  his  adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  dissolve  the  pariiament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at 
Oxford.  This  second  pailianient  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  vigorously  enforcing  the 
act  of  nnifbimity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  same  time  chose 
some  of  die  most  phant  lawyers  to  be  judges.  By  these  means  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived,  and 
die  beDch  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
shonld  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.  Me  next 
assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  ;  the  spies,  the  inform- 
ers, and  false  witnesses,  jvho  had  been  employed  by  the  popular  party 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  enhsted  sgaiost 
their  former  patrons,  and  gave  their  penured  suppoit  to  one  party  as 
&eefy  as  they  had  done  to  another.  The  spirit  of  independence  still 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy 
l^al  pretexts,  the  capf'tsl  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power 
of  the  corporation  virtually  transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  lead- 
ers, not  dishearteoed,  formed  a  plan  of  inaurrection  ;  they  were  be- 
tmyed  by  one  of  their  party :  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  sssociates ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
GODdeiuDed,  and  executed ;  but  the  vicdms  whose  fate  excited  the  most 
sympathy  were  the  popular  Lord  Russell  and  the  virtuous  Algernon 
Sydney.  The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
comicUs,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  bis  brother's  violence  and 
iHgotry ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government, 
aad  the  adoption  of  popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  {a.  d. 
1685),  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the  violent  cathohcs  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated 
the  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.  Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  acope  to 
gratify  his  sntbition ;  he  continually  enlarged  hia  frontiers  on  the  moat 
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frivoIouB  pretences,  wltile  Spain  u)d  Holland  were  too  ircak,  and  tin 
Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other  enemiea,  to  check  hii 
progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privilege* 
of  his  Hungarian  siA>jects,  provoked  a  formidable  revolt ;  it  iva«  headed 
by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
he  called  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these 
allies  were  ravaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  preparing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever 
sent  against  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  close  alUance  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Before  the  Palish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria  ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperialists,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length 
laid  siege  lo  Vienna.  During  sevBrat  weeks  the  city  was  vigorously 
defended,  but,  at  Length,  its  fortifications  crumbled  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery  ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the  final  as- 
sault was  expected  every  moment  (a.  d.  1683).  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  when  the 
banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approaching  to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  the 
hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
storm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garriaon  was  now  revived,  and 
the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated  ;  the  assailants  were  repelled  i 
a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  P(dish 
cavalry,  and  fied  in  such  confusion,  that  tliey  abandoned  their  artilleiy, 
baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohammed 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  possessioa 
of  Hungary,  but  Ma  iDgratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  as  then 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard  m 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a  Chns- 
tian  prince  while  Christendom  itaelf  was  endangered  by  the  invaaioii 
of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski'a  valor  crushed  tsui 
Mohammedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  t&nf 
provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  aupport,  and  a  hasty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power  was  steadiff 
increased  at  the  same  time  ;  he  humbled  the  Algerines,  compelled  ths 
republic  of  Genoa  to  aubmit  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  ibe 
reseutment  of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  of  fere- 
cioue  bigotry,  at  the  moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  re- 
sist jusdy-provoked  hostility.  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  aecured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designea  to 
be  perpetual ;  Louis,  alW  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  viitDOM 
Colbert,  revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  iasuing  an  edict,  authoiiiio; 
Huguenot  children,  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  change  their  religioii 
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without  tlu)  consent  of  their  parents ;  this  pernicious  law  introduced 
dissension  into  the  bosom  of  families  ;  children  were  enticed  to  ingrat- 
itude and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappera  who  orer- 
■pread  the  conutry.  The  parents  were  next  persecuted ;  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments  and  the  incorporalions  of  the 
trades.  Bribes  were  ofiered  on  the  one  hand,  punishmentH  were  men- 
aced on  the  other ;  apostacy  was  assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment 
of  couTersioos  became  a  heavy  char^  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  bnila] 
and  licentious  soldiery  was  let  loose  on  the  hapless  piotestants ;  dra- 
goons  were'  sent  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
their  last  security,  was  formslly  Tevoked.  Exposed  to  all  the  cruelties 
and  horror*  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four 
hundrvd  thoiisand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  car- 
ried into  lands  hostile  to  France,  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelli- 
geoce,  their  manufacturing  industiy,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance. 
The  accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  in 
Englsnd,  Holland,  and  Germany,  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France, 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a  general 
war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Louis  ;  Spain  and  Holland  Joined  it  as  princi- 
pals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterward  gained ;  and  a 
sadden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles ;  he  commenced  his  retgn  by  liberal  promises,  which  procured 
him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open  adhesion  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  regal  dig- 
nity. But  there  were  many  disconlanted  spirits  who  lamented  his  ac- 
cession, and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natu- 
ral SOD  of  Charles  II.,  to  assert  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  own 
cwosequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man  ; 
he  reaidily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  concert  with  the  ead  of  Argyte, 
prepared  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Ar- 
gyle,  who  was  the  first,  readily  eflected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon 
fotmd  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  beUeved. 
Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  la  force  his  way  into  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  meantime,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he  received, 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgewater.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  sod  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

James  II.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
mean  supplication  for  life,*  and  ditn  informed  him  that  his  offence  was 

*  MoDittoatli  diiplajed  great  finnnesi  and  iotrepiditT  od  the  leaffoU.    The  ex^ 
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too  great  to  be  pardoned.  The  cruelties  exercised  on  all  suBpecUsd  of 
having  shared  ia  the  insurrection,  bf  the  inhuman  Colonel  Kirke,  stnd 
the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jefiries,  were  shocking  to  human  nature  ; 
they  spread  general  consternation  through  the  weslem  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  they-  excited  a  spirit  of  secret  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
king.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  James  resolved  to  dispense  with 
Jie  test  acts,  by  which  catholics  were  excludcil  from  the  public  ser- 
ricB,  and,  finding  the  parliament  op[>osed  to  his  views,  he  dissolred 
hat  body.  Eleven  out  of  tho  twelve  judges  asserted  tha^the  dispena- 
'ng  power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  loya]  prerogative  ;  and  the  king, 
fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  catholic  lorda 
and  gentlemen.  The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
earl  of  Tviconnell,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Romish  church ;  many 
of  the  catnolics,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  estates,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous  protestanta 
sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations,  and  the  tales  of  hor- 
ror related  by  the  euled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation  with  a  general 
hatred  of  popery ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing 
unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his  chief  secuiity  by  quar- 
relling with  the  cburcQ.  He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  universities  to  catholics  ;  more  opposition  was  offered  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  king  persevered,  and  a  catholic,  named 
Parker,  was  installed  into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had  as 
yet  been  formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  believed  that  Mary  of  Mode- 
na,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his 
former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  bo  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  by  Anne 
Hyde,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was'engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  protestant  religion  against  the 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England 
than  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and 
it  was  geoerally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  prot- 
estant dissenters,  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  presbytcrian  principles.  She  was, 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  protestant  successor  to 
the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  princess  Anne,  afterward  queen,  had  been  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  the  AngUcan  church  by  her  maternal  grandfiuher,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their  infancy,  or  were  still-bom. 
She  was  the  favorite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  affection,  until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen 

catianer,  londied  with  pitj,  or  respect  for  the  victim's  noble  bearing,  itrnck  hi» 
three  time*  without  effect,  and  then  threv  aside  the  ue,  deeluiog  he  wiu  niiabl« 
to  perfoiui  his  office.  The  sheriff  compeUed  him  to  Teaew  his  e&brli,  snd  tka 
kead  of  the  nahsppr  doke  was  at  length  severed  from  bis  bndf , 
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apgexni  likely  to  gire  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  himself  becamo 
JDTotred  in  a  contest  with  the  church  of  England. 

Anidous  to  relieve  the  catholice  from  &e  civil  disabilities  imder 
which  they  l^tored,  aa  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  aa  themselrss 
must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirom  to  obtain  the 
airport  of  ao  pojverful  a  body  as  the  proteatant  dissenters,  in  the  new 
course  of  policy  which  he  meditated,  James  published  a  new  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  suspending  all  the  penal  laws  against  every  species 
of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issoed  a  proclamation  commanding  it  to  be 
read  in  churches.  The  legality  of  such  a  command  was  questioned  by 
the  prelates,  for  though  royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  churches 
with  their  sanction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and  in 
(act,  such  an  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
laws  a^Linst  non-conformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's 
<  orders  might  have  been  obeyed :  but  it  was  unwise  to  call  upon  the 
Engliah  prelates  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  proclaim  in'  the  churches 
that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was 
also  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  disaenters,  far  from 
being  grateful  for  the  king's  favor,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with 
suspicion,  beheving  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  popery. 

Undet  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancrofl  the 
primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  their  reasons  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  When  tMs  document  was  presented 
to  James,  he  was  so  violently  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to 
be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as 
they  all  refused  to  find  bail,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  archbishop,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in  virtue 
of  his  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  report 
that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  de- 
tect the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated ;  and  though 
the  queen's  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the 
story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  received  with 
equal  credulity  in  England  and  Holland.  James  at  first  paid  no  regard 
to  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayera  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughter's  chapel 
at  me  Hague,  he  remonatrated  very  atrongly  on  the  subject,  but  was 
forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that  their  falla- 

Aa  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  aa  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  head  of  the  English  church,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
■ome  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  establishment ;  and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured 
far  a  seaaoD,  the  members  of  a  protestant  establishment  naturally  shrunk 
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rrom  the  prospect  of  being  gorerned  by  a  conliaued  succession  of  Ro* 
mish  sovereigns.  The  blnh  of  a  prince  of  Wales  forced  meu  lo  tak« 
into  serious  consideration  the  position  of  the  church  and  the  country, 
especially  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  seveo  prelates  of  the  church 
were  persecuted  by  its  head  for  defending  what  ^ey  believed  to  be  tha 
proper  prinlegcs  of  the  established  religion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
Uio  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weak- 
ness io  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.  There  nerer, 
perhaps,  was  a  trisl  which  exciteij  such  interest  as  that  of  the  serea 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  lung. 
The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  aide,  and  the 
question  between  prerogative  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  deba- 
ted. The  trial  lasted  during  the  >vhole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider  their  verdict.  They  re- 
mained together  in  close  consultation  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle  : 
great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  for 
it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they  pro- 
nounced the  acquitt^  of  the  prelates. 

"  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don,  who  was  present,  "  there  was  a  wonderful  shout,  that  one  woald 
faave  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." — "  The  loud  shouts  and  joj^ul  ac- 
clamations were,"  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses,  "  a  rebellion  in 
noise,  though  not  in  intendon."  From  Ijondon  the  tumultuous  sounds 
of  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a  well-known  expression 
of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even  among  the  sotdiera 
in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  was  told  by  his  general,  Lord,Faver- 
sham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  waa 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiere  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
"  Do  you  call  that  nolhmg  V  he  replied,  "  but  so  much  the  worse  foi 
them."  Bonfires  were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  towns,  as  soon  sa 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behavior,  yet  the  grand  jury  would  not  find 
bills  Bgains<  them,  though  they  were  sent  out  no  less  than  three  times. 
It  is  slated  further,  that  the  churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that 
forenoon  with  multitudes,  eager  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  great  deliverance.  "  0  what  a  sight  was  that."  says  Nichols,  "  to 
behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  BO  great  a  blessing,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstacy  of 
joy,  liJUng  up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminaiions  in  every 
window  and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  bells  throughout  all 
the  city  ringing  out  pesjs  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance. 

It  was  in  the  midat  of  this  popidar  excitement,  and  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was  first  formed.  In 
order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  this  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
centuty  became  the  great  turning  point  of  European  policy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  in  order  (o  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  England.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration,  a  part^,  consisting 
of  a  few  nobles  and  a  very  large  body  of  cotmtiy  gentlemen,  labored  » 
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0  go  much  of  the  principles  of  the  old  commoowealth  aa  cod- 
tiit«d  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  eccleaiaslical  priv- 
ileges of  the  eatablishment.  They  were  st  first  called  the  puritanical, 
ud  afterward  the  *rhig  paity ;  they  were  aotmated  by  a  perfect  horror 
oTpopeiy,  or  of  anything  which  seemed  approaching  to  it,  but  they  were 
more  fsTorsble  to  the  protestuit  non-con fbimiats  &an  to  the  episoppat 
clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  anppon  of  the  protestani 
dittenlera.  Except  in  hatred  of  popery,  the  English  people  of  that  day 
bad  little  community  of  feeling  with  the  whig  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  presbyteries  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when 
the  most  innocent  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  had  alienated 
the  lower  orders,  and  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whiga  for  a 
tune  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  had  tilled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  against  this  delusion  had  re- 
duced the  party  to  more  than  its  former  weakness,  and  it  had  found 
little  support  out  of  doora  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  James 
ftom  succeediag  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  religion. 
Another  reaaon  for  the  small  amount  of  popular  favor  enjoyed  by  the 
whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of 
their  loud  profeasions  of  patriotism,  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. Some  took  money  from  Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a 
few  &om  both  goTenments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  ihemaelres  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  court 
jaity.  The  more  ardent  whiga  had  raised  a  rebellion  against  James,  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which  that 
rebellion  waa  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their  power  aa 
a  party.  Jamea  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  he  not  taken 
meaanrea  which  constrained  a  coalition  between  them  and  their  rivals, 
he  might  hare  continued  to  despise  the  English  whigs  with  impunity. 
Mitten  were  very  different  in  Scotland :  preebyterianism  waa  there 
the  favored  religion  of  the  nation,  and  prelacy  was  scarcely  less  hated 
than  popery.  So  far  aa  the  important  question  of  church  govemmeol 
was  concerned,  the  Scotch  were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James 
and  his  court  made  little  account  of  Scothmd  ;  they  had  taken  no  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  Charles  1.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish 
snny. 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of  prelatiats, 
cavahera,  or  tories  ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  the 
entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotmtry  gentlemen 
and  in  general  the  muses  of  the  ^ricultural  and  laboring  population, 
■0  far  as  the  latter  were  capable  of  forming  any  opinion,  or  selecting  a 
puty.  Their  great  principle  ofimion  was  to  support  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  that 
*overeign  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  that  church ;  their  rallying  cry  was 
"  church  and  king,"  in  which  church  came  first  not  only  in  name  but  in 
reaUty.  From  the  very  moment  of  James'a  accession,  the  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had  long  taught 
■he  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  W  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  alt  resistance  as  sinful ;  but  when  the 
otonarch  began  to  exercise  his  pretogativea  aa  head  of  the  chivch,  in  a 
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spirit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  on  which  the  chnich  haA  be«a 
estsblished,  they  found  themselves  inTotved  in  liUfficulties  which  every 
day  became  moie  embarrassing.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis 
of  their  loyalty  ;  it  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  Icind  of  declarauon 
of  wsx  by  the  monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themseWes  coerced  to  take  measures 
for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  ia  true  that  the  adoplion  of  such  meas- 
ures was  a  virtual  abaridonmei»t  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
so  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old  adversaries  the  whigs ; 
hence  the  first  movements  of  the  tones  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which 
they  looked  was  that  the  prince  might  act  as  mediator  between  the 
king,  the  church,  and  the  natioo. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  connexion  between  the  pt.aitifln  of  the 
t'.ing  of  England  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  At  this 
period  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  excited  universal  dis- 
trust, and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether 
coven  or  avowed,  to  die  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  faia  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining  in 
this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  priaces  of  Gemunv, 
the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  woo 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch,  stripped  of  his  terri- 
toiy  of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further  injuries.  Holland  was  stiU 
more  deeply  interested  in  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance  : 
Louis  had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independence, 
uid  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of 
England,  the  Dutch  would  in  all  probability  have  became  subjects  of 
France.  The  combination  of  parties  hy  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England,  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  concil- 
iatory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and  churchmen. 
William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  crisis.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.  The  states  of  Holland  immediately 
placed  their  ileets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  William  ;  he  set  sail 
with  a  powerful  armament,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed 
safely  at  Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the  landing  of 
William  was  almost  ludicrous.  At  first  he  was  joined  by  so  few  par- 
tisans, thst  he  began  to  think  of  returning ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  the  favor- 
ite officers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebted  lo  him  for  rank 
and  fortune,  even  his  favorite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  de- 
fection— while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his 
siniy,  and  after  a  brief  delay  in  London,  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately tme  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonorable 
•Kifices  to  terrify  the  unfoitonate  monarch,  and  induce  him  to  seek  safe- 
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tr  in  flight ;  bnt  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of 
Mtandoning  hia  kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  the  complicated  embarrass- 
meots  of  paTtLes  would  lead  to  his  recall ;  and  that  returning  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army,  he  might  yet  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Confi- 
donce  in  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  connexion  with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principd 
cause  of  his  dying  in  eiile. 

William  assumed  so  much  of  royal  power  as  to  summon  a  convention 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three  propoaals  were  made  to 
this  body :  first,  that  tenns  should  be  made  with  James,  and  the  chief 
administratioa  intrusted  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  lieutenant-generai 
of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  that  the  flight  of  James  should  be  taken  a« 
aa  abdication,  and  a  regency  proclaimed,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and 
William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  England.  The  first  pro* 
posal  waa  the  most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tories,  includtLg  the  ;iri- 
nutte,  Sancrofl,  and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted,  but  ths  great  majority  felt  the  absuriity  of  turning  a  king 
out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  back,  and  it  had  already  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  "  the  worst  of  all  revolutions  was  a  restoration." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  nobody  really  doubt- 
ed, but  almost  eTerybody  affected  to  deny.  There  were,  however,  great 
practical  difficulties  in  recognising  the  infant  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown. 
It  was  tolerably  certain  that  James  would  not  consent  to  reside  in 
Fruice,  and  send  his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  protestanl  in  England ;  the 
piincesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  hare  deprived  them  of  their  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  William  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  regency 
should  be  detemuned  upon,  somebody  else  must  be  sought  to  exercise 
the  fimcdona  of  regent. 

In  fact,  the  ciicumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third  plan  the 
only  one  possible  to  be  adopted  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  voted 
for  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  did  bo  with  undisguised 
rdtictance,  aa  men  submitting  to  a  painful  necessity.  The  subaeqnent 
effbrta  of  James  to  recover  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of  French  arma- 
menta  completed  the  ali«iation  of  the  English  people  &om  his  cause, 
while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  he  displayed  in  Ireland,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  unfortuaate  parti- 
sans in  that  coontry.  Louis  was  himself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  dethroned  king :  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  in> 
triguea  to  provoke  insurrections,  and  his  continued  menaces  of  conquest, 
provoked  and  kept  ahve  against  him  the  flame  of  popular  indignation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  brunt  of  expensive 
continental  wots,  in  which  England  was  very  remotely  and  indirectly 
concerned,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restraining  hia  ambition.  It  was  in 
tho  same  way  at  a  later  period  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading 
England,  excited  a  spirit  among  the  people  which  led  them  similarly  to 
fight  the  battle  of  conttnenlal  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  main 
taining  tbeii  own  independence. 
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Reci'Ion  IV. — Oeneral  HuUnjf  of  Europe,  from  ihe  Leagiu  (f  AMg^uig  ^ 

the  FoTmalvm  of  the  Orand  AUianee. 

The  domestic  history  of  England,  during  the  reigu  of  William  III., 
is  80  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  wilt  be  convenient  to  limit  our  attentian 
to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of  the  tatt«r.  Several 
partieH,  aa  we  have  seen,  joinod  in  effectiag  the  revolutiun  ;  scarcely 
had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  jealousies  were  renewed  with  ag- 
gravated fury.  The  Scottish  convention  made  the  establiehmeiit  of 
preshyterianiam  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  lite  crown  ;  the 
protestaot  sectarians  in  England  were  thus  encouraged  to  hope  for  aome 
modifications  in  the  discipline  of  the  English  church  ;  they  did  obtain  a 

Kneral  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high-church  par^ 
iland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  William  not  only  offered 
wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Tyrcoimell,  but  promised  to 
secure  the  ca^olics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give  them  one  third  of  the 
churches. 

But  the  protestants,  who  had  so  recently  been  secured  in  their  lands 
by  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that  the  justice  (A 
their  titles  would  nM  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  that,  under 
a  catholic  monarch  and  a  catholic  parliament,  these  acts  might  be  re- 
pealed,  boldly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deficiency  of  number 
by  martial  vigor  and  a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell 
they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  ibej 
were  resolved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  banda, 
and  Bcoured  the  country  ;  others  threw  themselves  into  Londondeny, 
Enniakillen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out  until  aid 
could  arrive  from  England.  James,  vrith  a  small  French  force,  |»«- 
ceeded  to  Ireland,  and  conrened  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  The  act  of 
Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the  protestants  who  favored,  or  were 
supposed  to  favor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch 
had  been  ruined  in  Scotland  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  brave  Vis- 
count Dtmdee,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  Highlanders  who 
followed  his  standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person 
of  sufficient  influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ;  it  was  nobly  defended  bf 
Uie  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than  supplied  their 
deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  were,  however,  on  the  point  of 
sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of  fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  rein- 
forcement arrived  from  England,  with  provision  and  ammunition,  npoa 
which  the  besiegers  abandoned  their  undertaldng. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster,  Uie  duke  of  Schomberg 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  as  the  operations 
t)S  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, William  followed  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and  hastal 
to  meet  his  father-in-law.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne  ;  the  skill  of  William  procured 
him  a  victory,  which  the  cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisive ;  he 
fled  from  the  fleld  of  battle,  and  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin  basted  to 
take  ahipping  at  Waterford  for  France,  abandoning  his  faithful  subjeclt 
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o  their  fata.  The  Irish,  t'uougli  Torsaken,  did  not  deapair ;  they  threw 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  raise  ihe  siege.  This  failure  wag,  however,  com- 
pensated by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  Munater,  who 
with  (ive  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kinaale,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  importance.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  William 
intrusted  the  completion  of  the  task  to  Baron  Ginckle,  who  took  Ath* 
lone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  thiAugh  the  neg- 
hgence  of  St.  Ruth,  whom  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James. 
Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  in  Limer- 
ick, which  Gmckte  once  more  besieged.  All  parties  were  now  weaiy 
of  the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
supulated  that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  some  toleration  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
Hibjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose 
to  follow  the  fottuoes  of  the  late  monarch  should  be  transported  to  the 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  About  ten  thousand  men 
look  advantage  of  the  last  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish 
brigades,  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  disgusted  with  the  constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  tories, 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  zealous  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  a  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalda  of 
Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of  great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odium 
on  the  new  government,  that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of 
a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  a 
day  later  than  that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegiance 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  authorities,  they  helieved  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glens  with- 
out distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  sol- 
diers, pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  shot  down  the  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
French  king  hoprd  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James  on  the 
throne ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his  forces  across 
the  channel,  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of  William  would 
have  beeu  exposed  to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  vnd  La  Hogue  ;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  powerful  navy  was  equipped 
to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was  frustrated  by  the  valor  of 
the  British  seamen  ;  Admiral  Russell  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Dutch  squadron,  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  sev- 
eral of  their  men-of-war  and  transports,  and  drove  the  rest  into  their 
htrbois.  James  beheld  &om  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes, 
but  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  his  former 
injects.* 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as  tha 

'  Tbea  lie  hw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  esclauned,  "  Ah  I  none  iU  nj 
kite  ^gUsh  tars  eoold  have  performed  m  gallsnt  an  action  I" 
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pftTtiMna  of  the  Stoaiia  were  caJled ;  but  irutead  of  opek  TebeQion,  tbor 
resolfed  to  remore  the  king  by  assaBBination.  The  plot  was  discvreted, 
utd  the  nation  was  ao  disguated  with  the  intended  treacheiy,  thai  Wil- 
liam waa  restorad  to  all  hia  fonnei  popularity.  From  thia  time  lo  the 
acceaaion  of  Queen  Anne,  there  ia  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic 
hiatoiy  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  W 
proteatant  heir  to  the  crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  erentoa) 
■uccesBion  was  nettled  on  Sophia,  dutcheas  dowager  of  Hsoorer,  and 
her  heirs,  being  protestants  (a.  d.  1701).  She  was  the  graqd-daughlei 
of  James  I.,  by  the  princoss  Elizabeth, married  to  the  unfortaDste  elec- 
tor-palatine. Party  animosities  between  the  wbigs  and  tones  were 
occasionally  violent,  and  William  111.  was  not  alwajrs  on  the  best  of 
terma  with  hia  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  leagne  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
prince  of  great  abilitiea,  sullied,  however,  too  often,  by  cruelly  and  big- 
otry. Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  libertiea 
of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  and 
persecuted  the  protestants.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna, 
and  the  rabt»(]ueat  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  wiiboai 
an  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  in  silence.  Louis  was  not 
daunted  by  the  power  of  the  league  ;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flao- 
deis,  sent  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  fonn  a 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  aad 
aword  (a.  n.  16B6). .  This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe  with  horror ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in' the  incleiD- 
ent  month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  Ught  of  their  own  burning 
houaes  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands  to  cold  and 
hunger.  Nor  did  thia  detestable  expedient  produce  the  desired  effect; 
the  German  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  gained  several  important 
triumphs.  I^ouis  sought  to  recover  hia  former  superiority  by  noblei 
means  ;  ha  intrusted  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  war  ioBtantly  changed.  Savoy  was  overrun  by  the 
French  marshal  Catinat ;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  allies  in  Flanders  ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets  men 
defeated  off  Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fend Catalonia  (a.  d.  1690).  Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  Getmany, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  Toiks, 
whose  progreaa  threatened  the  ruin  of  hia  hereditary  dominions.  Had 
this  course  of  fortune  continued,  Louis  must  have  become  the  master  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns,  the  Turks,  deprived  of  all  ibeii 
advantages,  left  the  emperor  at  leisure  to  watch  his  western  fi:ontiei3, 
and  Catinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  in  Flan- 
ders the  French  continued  to  be  eminently  successful.  Mons  and  Na- 
mui  wsre  taken  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  united  farces  of  tb« 
English  and  Dutch  could  make  for  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  de- 
feated in  two  gt«at  general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Lnxembnrg. 
But  William  IIL  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted 
such  prudent  measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  im- 
portant advantages  from  his  victories.  Similar  success  attended  the 
armiea  of  Louis  in  Savor,  Spain,  and  G!ermany ;  but  the  triumphs  were 
'  squally  uiprodnctive.     Even  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the  recent  km  at 
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Li  KogM,  Ibe  French  nftvy  rode  triumphant,  and  gained  a  decided 
supsrioritjr  over  ihe  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  But  France  watt  ex- 
hausted 1^  these  effbits  ;  a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
paiUy  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to 
till  the  ground  ;  and  the  finances  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  con- 
Aision.  The  ^es,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  efforts 
to  recover  their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on 
tho  side  of  Flanders,  where  Williun  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
■onie  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  Ait  parties  became 
ireary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  expend- 
ed, uid  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL,  of  Sweden,  at  Ryswick 
(i.  p.  1697],  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  maide  many  im- 
portant conceaaiona,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  Ling's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to  enforce,  was  not  even 
mentioDed  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and  sereral  other  omissions 
[eft  abundant  grounds  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Tnrks,  consented  to 
the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitierly  of  the  desertion 
of  tus  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  treaty ;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan,  Mustapha  II,,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe.  The  danger  woa  averted  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admira- 
tioQ.  After  the  pea^  of  Ryswick,  be  took  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  encountered  Mustapha  at  Zenla,  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
(^  the  river  Theysse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  balde  was 
brief,  but,  for  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifleen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their 
flight  across  the  river ;  Aeir  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the 
sultan's  nagnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors  ;  the  grand  vizier, 
die  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pa^haa,  were  among  the 
victimsof  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having  vainly  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  losaea  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  several  provinces  were  resigned  to  the  Austrians, 
Azirf  ceded  to  the  Russians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the 
administration  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the 
cession  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  If.,  engaged  the 
general  attention  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  three  princes 
were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  XIV.,  the  emperor  Leopold, 
aad  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  their  aevera' 
claims,  but  it  is  manifest  tl  at  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pointed 
to  the  electoral  prince  as  thu  most  eligible  of  the  competitors.  A  secret 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  between  William  and  Louis,  but 
Charles  II.  received  information  of  the  transaction,  and  enraged  thu 
his  dominions  should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement 
been  made,  when  that  prince  died  stiddenly,  not  without  strong  nispi* 
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cions  of  poisw)  (a.  d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  putition  was  siranged 
by  Hollaad,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  refused  hit 
concurreDce,  expecting  to  obtain  for  hia  family  the  inheTitance  of  tht 
whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these  negotiations,  the  afTections  of 
'he  Scotch  were  alienated  from  William,  by  his  sacrificing  the  settle- 
cnent  which  they  had  establiahed  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  tlie  English.  Could  they  have  fouhd  leaders,  they  would 
probably  have  had  recourse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented 
to  vent  theiirageinviolent  language,  and  furious  invective.  Charles  II. 
was  long  disposed  to  favor  the  Austrian  claimant  to  bis  crown,  but  the 
UTogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favorites,  aiieuated  the  nation 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  iMbility  and  clergy  urged 
the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on  the  houae  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice  )  Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled 
the  pontiGcal  chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  sbenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a 
French  prince )  a  new  will  was  mode,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Not  long  atler  Charles  died  (a.  d.  1701],  and  Louis,  ader  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing, both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season.  William 
found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  Louis,  by 
an  unexpected  mqvement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had  secured  a  greti 
portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war, 
claiming  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crovnt,  and  hia 
army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy.  During  this  campaign,  the  states-gen- 
eral and  William,  having  failed  to  make  any  satisfactory  explanations 
of  bis  designs  from  the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the 
Grand  Alliance,  with  the  empeior.  Its  avowed  objects  were  "  to  pro- 
cure satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession ;  obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  dominions 
and  commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish  dominions 
Id  America."  But  this  treaty  would  probably  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  for  the  iroprodence  with  which  Louis  hai- 
arded  an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.  d.  1701).  On  the  death  of 
Jamea  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  called  the  Old  Pretender,  to  be 
recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James 
III.  The  puliament  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  war,  which  they 
had  hitherto  disapproved,  and  their  martial  ardor  was  nut  abated  by  tbf 
death  of  William,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
unakilfutness  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon  (a.  d.  1702).  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  filled  the  alhes  with  consternation  ;  but  their  fesn 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  her  resolution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  h« 
predecBSbor. 
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Thb  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  Batisraction  to  the  English 
peopis ;  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner,  wtio  wu  more  strongly 
■Uached  to  Holland  than  to  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of 
maniiOT  had  greatly  tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  lie  was  sus- 
pected  by  the  tones  of  secret  destgns  gainst  the  ^.hurcb,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had  ceased  to 
respect  him,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently  grateful  for 
their  services  in  laising  him  to  the  throne.  Though  his  military  talents 
were  great,  he  had  not  been  a  veiy  successful  ^neral,  and  it  was  siti- 
dioualy  circulated,  that  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back 
ihe  earl  (af^rwarif  duke)  of  Marlborough,  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had,  at  first,  recognised  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown 
|f  Spain,  and  therefore  when  he  joined  the  grand  alliance  formed  to 
pre.eot  what  he  had  previously  sanctioned,  he  was  exposed  to  suspi- 
cions o(  insincerity,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Louis  mado 
any  large  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  Dutch,  the  English  monarch  would 
not  persflTere  in  his  resistance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
was  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether  an  Austrian  or  a 
Flench  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain  ;  the  war  of  the  succession, 
in  which  this  country  bore  the  principal  share,  was  that  in  which  its 
inleresta  were  the  least  involved ;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured 
forth  its  blood  "and  treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connex- 
ion with  its  real  position.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Louis  to  impose  upon  the  English  people  a  sovereign  of  his 
cUnce,  which  induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody 
sad  expensive  war,  for  no  other  purpose  than  humiliating  the  insolence 
of  a  despot.  They  snbsequendy  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance. 

Queen  Anne  infused  vigor  into  the  grand  alliance,  not  only  by  the 
pnmpt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  by  her  Judicious  choice  of 
ministera ;  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  earl  of  Marlborongh,  who  was  connected  with  the  premier  by  mar- 
riage, was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  EngUsn  army  in  Flan- 
dets,  and  appomted  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states-sen eral. 
War  was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  London,  the 
Hague,  and  Vienna ;  ani2  the  campaign  was  simultaneously  opened  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  (a.  d.  1703).  The  earl  of  Marlborough,' 
who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  only  one  of  the  allied  general* 
who  obtained  success  ;  he  captured  several  important  towns,  and  wouM 
probably  have  defeated  the  French  in  the  open  Geld,  had  not  his  motions 
been  fettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  who  were 
too  cautious  or  too  timorous  to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagement 
At  sea  the  ancient  renown  of  the  English  navy  was  re-established ; 
^  George  Rooke  sailed  against  Cadiz  wilh  a  fleet  of  filly  sail,  having 
with  him  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
Cadu  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Rooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
galleons,  laden  with  the  tressurea  of  Spanish  America,  lay  protected 
by  a  French  fleet  and  a  formidable  castle  and  batteries.  The  English 
'dnunl  broke  the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow  entrance  iv  the  io 
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ner  hariior,  Oniiond  stormed  the  cutle,  and  the  French  losing  all  hope, 
vet  fire  to  their  Bhi[».  But  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  ex> 
tingiiish  the  flames ;  fix  ships  of  the  line  and  nine  gsUeons  became  th« 
tropbiea  of  the  conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not  abate 
the  courage  of  Louis ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined  by  the  king 
of  Portugal,  did  not  improve  their  advantages  (a.  d.  1703).  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  Fmace,  being  joined  by  Marshal  Villars, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  &t  Hochstet,  by  wfaicli  A 
load  was  opened  ts  Vienna.  The  armies  of  Louis  retained  their  supe- 
riority in  Italy ;  evei^at  sea  Ae  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  tha 
confederates,  and  tbeae  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  ac' 
quisition  of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  captured  t^ 
Marlborough.  Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  aUies ; 
the  English  parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war 
and  the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian  inaai 
gents,  and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  ordered  his  sec- 
ond  son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  to  proceed 
to  Porti^,  for  the  puipose  of  invading  that  country. 

Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  timid  cautio 
of  his  Datch  colleagues ;  he  concerted  the  plan  of  his  next  campaig- 
virh  s,  more  congenial  spuit,  Prince  Eugene.  As  his  Flemish  con 
quests,  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  had  secured  a  good  barrier  for  th( 
united  provinces,  Marlborough  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  duke 
leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch  garrisons,  concen- 
trated his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  invading  France,  and 
then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A  junction  was  effected  with 
the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  tinea  at  Doitawert  were  forced, 
and  the  alhes  advanced  to  the  Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince  having 
been  reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  French  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Tallard,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  duke  having  been 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  eqnal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  an 
engagement  (August  13,  &.  d.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  wetdiened  by  detachments,  and  Maribor- 
ough,  taking  advantage  of  their  error,  charged  through,  and  won  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed, 
wonnded,  or  taken ;  their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and  stand- 
ards, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  ihe  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  allies, 
however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  no  leas  than 
five  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were,  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger;  the  Hnngaiiaa 
insurgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  abandoned  by  its 
sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own  fron- 
tiers. The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  immediate  results :  it  not  only  compensated  for  the  ill 
success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  war     At  sea  the  Enghsh  narr  h^fui  to  retrieve  iU 
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ftnie ;  thoagh  Sir  George  Rooke  failed  in  an  attack  on  Barcelonft,  he 
rionned  Gibraltar,  a  rortress  hitheito  deemed  impregnable,  and  gained 
■  doriooB  but  unprofitable  victoiy  over  the  Fiench  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  ^ies  exhibited  the  same  Tigor  as  the  EDglish,  Loui* 
nrast  haye  been  speedily  mined  ;  bat  the  Germans  were  sluggish ;  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of  his  more  enter- 
prising son  Joseph,  made  no  change  in  their  policy  (a.  d.  1705) :  the 
{Mince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperialists,  obstinately  reiused  tc 
join  Mariborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  allies  could  attempt  no  con- 
qneat  of  importance  ia  Flanders.  In  Italy  the  Fiench  obtained  so 
■lany  advantages  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  forced  to  chut  himself  up 
in  hw  capital,  where  he  was  besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief; 
but  on  die  side  of  Spain  the  allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant 
mccess.  Sir  John  Leake  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and 
Hum  forced  the  marshal  de  Tessd  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the 
confederates,  eutering  Spain  on  the  Fortugueae  side,  captured  severtj 
places  in  Eetremadura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been 
convoyed  by  Sir  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took 
the  important  city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Chariea 
III.  in  the  whole  pioviuce  of  Catalonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  iaSamed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of 
the  belligorant  powers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered  Marshal 
TiUeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  while  his  Italian  army  be- 
sieged  Turin,  and  the  forces  he  aent  into  Germany  drove  the  prince 
oTBaden  and  the  imperialists  before  them  (a.  d.  1706).  The  English 
parliament,  now  composed  principally  of  whiga,  showed  the  greatest 
eagsmess  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the  united  army  of  Hol- 
land and  En^and  in  May,  and  soon  after  received  a  subsidiary  Danish 
force.  ViUeroy,  relying  on  his  superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack 
ibe  aUies,  and  the  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.  The 
French  marshal  posted  his  left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could 
DM  be  attacked,  but  where  it  was  equ^y  incapable  of  advancing  against 
(he  enemy.  Mariborough  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error; 
imuaing  die  French  left  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  in- 
&nc^  in  xnaeses  on  the  centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance, 
but  Uie  dnte,  bringing  up  the  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  brake  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in  an  instant 
Villeroy's  army  was  a  helpless  maas  of  contusion.  Seven  thousand  of 
Ae  French  were  slain,  six  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  artillery  and  ammunition  abandoned  to  the  victors.  The  loss  of 
the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  &n 
handled  men. 

The  reaults  of  thia  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate  ctmquest  of 
Bnbant,  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  but  its  oonsequences 
wera  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Yendome  having  been  recalled  to 
nmedy,  if  possible,  Villeroy's  disaster,  Prince  Engene  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  ob- 
Mnict  his  march.  Orleans  therefore  joined  the  besieging  army,  and  as 
B  battle  was  manifestly  inevitable,  the  French  mais^ls  anxiously  d« 
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liberated  whether  they  should  nut  for  the  enemy  ia  their  intrench 
roents.  The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Marsin 
-produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  inunedlately  after  receiving  the 
account  of  bis  defeat  at  Ramillies,  commanding  his  generals  not  to 
ofier,  but  to  wait  for  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride  and  cunfuacd  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the  French  generals  were 
angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should  be  made,  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  their  lines  ;  the  French  got  entangled 
in  their  extensive  intrenchments,  the  river  Doria  running  through  dieir 
camp  prevented  one  part  of  their  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other;  they  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not 
halting  until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of 
the  French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  ammuni^on,  and  military  chest.  By  this  single  blow,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  dutcbies  of  Milan  and  Mantau,  the  principalit] 
of  PiedmoDt,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spain 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggishness  of 
the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  Engliah 
squadron,  befote  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  superstitioiu 
Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  advanced  through  Estremaduia  toward  Madrid, 
and  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
count  de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Cartbagena  and  the  galleys  to  the 
allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and 
closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  hav- 
ing collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English  and  Portuguese 
to  abandon  Madrid.  Cartbagena  was  soon  afler  recovered,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  which  sunendered  to  tiie  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake. 
Louis  was  so  disheanened  by  his  losses,  that  he  sought  for  peace  on 
irery  humble  conditions,  but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success,  de- 
aianded  such  humiliaUng  terms,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of 
another  campaign. 

While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and  treasure  lo 
■nppoit  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland  under  one  legislature, 
was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries  ;  but  the  Scottish  na- 
tion g^erally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that  galled  their  national  pride, 
and  Uio  advantages  of  which  time  alone  coiUd  develop  (a.  o.  1707). 
Louis  derived  one  advantage  from  his  recent  misfortunes ;  the  expulsion 
of  hie  force  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  send  powerful  succors  into  Spain, 
where  the  allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  miscoo- 
dnct.  The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  ex- 
■  Tbe  dnlce  of  Berwick  wu  the  utnnl  foD  of  Jame*  II.,  aikd  one  of  the  kUmI 
(enendi  in  the  lervice  of  France. 
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Kaasted  all  ibeir  provisioDs  in  Valencia,  Attempted  to  paM  into  New 
Castile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  laxge  reinrorcements, 
and  aw&re  that  the  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  st  Almanza,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war.  This 
creat  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  sim- 
ilar success  attended  the  French  army  in  Germany,  where  Marshal 
Villars  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  laid  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg 
under  contribution.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders,  and 
the  only  naral  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  great 
port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their 
operationa.  But  unfortunately,  the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  been  re- 
inforce I  two  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies  ;  they  retreated 
through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed,  and  diffusing 
conetemaiion  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion  ;  the  detachments  withdrawn 
from  the  army  of  Marshal  Villars  so  weakened  that  general,  that  be 
was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the 
Rhine,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the  results 
of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed  ;  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity ;  they  were  opposed  even 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  though  diey  persuaded  the  queea 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  saw  that  their 
influence  with  her  majesty,  and  theic  power  in  parliunent,  had  been 
considerably  diminished  (a.  n.  1708).     MarUiorough  felt  that  a  vigorous 


impaign  was  essential  to  his  future  interests,  especially  aa  the  duke 
le  Veitdome  had,  by  treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ; 
ne  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt, 
came  up  with  the  French  army  strongly  posted  at  Oudenarde.  The 
British  cavalry  broke  :heir  opponents  at  the  first  charge,  the  French 
Jnes  fell  into  confusion,  and  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
the  aUiea  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disuider, 
that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  six  thousand  de- 
serted. Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince  Eugene,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  it 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal  Boufflers,  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  le- 
covered  ere  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occur- 
red in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain  ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered  th» 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  to  the  higheat  pitch  j  Godol- 
phin and  Marlborough  found  the  English  parliament  ready  to  erent 
additional  supplies  ;  me  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their  troopa,  aoci  the 
imperialists  promised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivi^.  liOuis,  on  the  con- 
trary, disheartened  by  defeat,  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  councils  dis- 
tracted, and  bis  kingdom  suffering  from  famine,  offered  to  purchase 
peace  by  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  (a.  s. 
1709).    One*  more  his  proffers  were  rejected,  except  upon  conditions 
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incDnsisteat  widi  Ms  penonal  hoaor  u>d  the  eafe^  of  tiis  kingilom,  and 
once  more  tie  apneiiled  to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confedeTates  ia 
Flanders,  finding  tnat  Marshal  Villara  had  taken  a  position  from  which 
he  could  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  and  on  the  auirender 
of  that  place  inresied  Mods.  Villars,  unable  to  relieve  the  place,  took 
possession  of  a  strong' camp  at  Malplaiquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past  suc- 
cess, resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments.  Few  bat- 
ties,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  allies,  but  it  was  dearly 

EUTchssed  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  while  the  French,  who 
ad  fought  under  cover,  loat  only  ten  thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely 
invested,  and  the  surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain  ;  but  Louis, 
finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  lusuccossful  effort 
10  obtain  peace. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  (a.  d.  1710),  but  lbs 
allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, .  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was,  however,  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  and  the  conferences  were  continued  even  after  the 
hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.  The  duke  of  Marlboron^ 
took  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies 
in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced  their  other  successes.  The  arch- 
duke Charles,  aided  by  the  English  general.  Stanhope,  twice  defeated 
hie  rival,  and  a  second  time  gained  posaassion  of  Madrid ;  instead  of 
improving  these  advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  uotil  forced  to 
retire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the 
duke  of  Veadome.  The  allies  retired  toward  Catalonia,  and  marched, 
for  the  sake  of  aubsistence,  in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  rear  division,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led  the  prin- 
cipal division,  was  soon  afler  forced  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
he  made  such  able  dispositions,  that  Vendome  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  imperialists  continued  their  march  in  safety.  They  were, 
however,  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  Stanhope's  misforlime,  that 
thoT  could  not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence  to 
Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen,  a  wo- 
man of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  dutcheu 
of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with  discretion.  A 
new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  dutchess,  and  was  guned 
over,  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  la  induce  the  queen  to  make  a  totil 
change  in  the  adminlstiation.  This  would  have  been  impossiUe  if  the 
whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  but  laaaj 
circumstances  contributed  to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weigU 
of  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  very  frequen^,  ceased  to  excite  joy; 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that "  England  should  fi^t  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,"  gave  just  dissadsfaciion ;  and  the  rejection  of  ihs 
French  kuig's  offers  at  Gertmydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as  the  tii- 
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Dmph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy,  la  addition  to  these 
gnmnda  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  ciy  that  the  "  church  was  in 
danger,"  on  account  of  the  favor  tihown  to  the  dissenters  ;  andthe  whiga, 
inMead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted 
to  silence  the  clamor  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dissenters, 
and  adTOcaied  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
mstance.  Though  it  wa«  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  is 
the  violence  of  party,  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  thousand  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.  In  another  week,  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Godolpbin,  who  was  personalty  attacked  in 
the  commons,  persuaded  his  frienda  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  Common  sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdl- 
y;  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
preacher,  and  this  sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  During 
his  trial,  the  populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his  behalf ;  and  when 
he  was  found  guilty,  the  house  of  lords,  dreading  popular  tumults,  passed 
a  sentence  so  lenient,  that  it  was  bailed  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs  ;  the  queen, 
aware  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers  except  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Harley,  who  was  soon  after  created  earl  of  Oxford.  A  new  parlia- 
ment was  sammoned,  in  which  the  tories  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
(\.  D.  1711),  but  the  ministers  did  not  abandon  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
their  predecessors,  and  copious  supplies  were  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views 
of  ill  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue  ;  his  brother 
Charles,  tiie  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from 
&»  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  from  that  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  campaign  was  languidly  conducted  in  every  quarter,  and 
ere  its  conclnsion,  the  English  ministers  were  secretly  negotiaimg  with 
France. 

After  many  disgraceful  intngueth  in  which  all  the  actors  aacriflcei. 
(he  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the  duke  of  Marlborongh 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  conferences  for  a  general 
peace  commenced  at  Utrecht.  The  successive  deaths  of  the  dauphin 
of  Prance,  his  son  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  lefl  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou  between  Philip  and  the 
thnme  of  France.  The  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies 
filled  the  confederates  with  no  unreasonable  apprehension,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  were  obliged  to  threaten  that  they  would  renew  the  war, 
unless  Philip  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France 
(k.  D.  1713),  When  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  English 
■ltd  French  agreed  upon  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  the  Dutch  and  the  impe- 
nalista  continued  the  campaign,  but  with  such  ill  success,  that  they 
weie  induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.  On  the  3lBt  of 
Haich,  1713,  the  treaties  between  the  different  powers  were  signed  at 
Ubecht  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  Prussia  (recently 
ezaltod  into  a  kingdom),  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces     The  em- 
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peror  faeld  out  antil  the  following  year,  when  he  signed  a  trealji  at  Rad< 
Btadt,  lees  favoTable  than  that  which  had  been  oflered  at  Utrecht ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gave  hia  adhesion  to  the  general 
arrangements. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  af  Utrecht.  The  reason 
is  perfectly  obvious  :  both  the  political  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  afler  all  its  reasonable 
objects  had  been  gained  ;  the  toriea  concluded  a  peace  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages that  England  might  have  claimed,  from  the  succesi  of  her 
arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  people  of  England  generally  dis- 
liked he  peace,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  in  the  house  ofcommone.  The  -higs  fw 
began  to  pretend  that  the  proteatant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  tOe 
alarm  spreading  rapidly,  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  grouodless  ;  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  the  earl  of  Osford  was  removed  from  hia 
office,  and  a  new  administration,  more  favorable  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingfaroke.  But  before 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change, 
the  queen,  harassed  by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank 
into  a  lethargy,  and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whig  lords,  without  being 
summoned,  attended  the  council,  which  was  of  course  held  at  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown  ;  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  George  1.,  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Section  VI.— Peter  Ou  Oreat  of  Rutna.—Ckarlet  XII.  of  Suxden.     ■ 

In  the  last  two  sections,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  wars 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Enrope.  During  this  period,  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of 
Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  life — Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Charies  XII.  of  Sweden.  Before  entering  or. 
their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  the  nortk 
after  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  and  the  resignation  of  Queen 
Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis,  Russia  began  rapidly  to  emerge 
from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  Mongolian 
invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He  reformed  the  laws,  encouraged 
commerce,  and  patronised  the  arta  ;  he  recovered  Smolensko  from  the 
Poles,  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore,'  though  of  a  weak  constitution, 
ateadily  pursued  the  same  course  of  vigorous  policy.  "  He  Uved,"  says 
s  native  Russian  t.istorian,  "  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died 
amid  their  sighs  vid  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease,  Moscow  was 
in  the  same  state  of  distress  which  Rome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus." 
John,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak  in- 
tellect ;  hia  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  tiifle  on  the  eoyereign- 
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^,  excluding  her  youugbratlier  Peter,  (o  whom  Theodore  had  bequeathed 
iie  crown.  During  seven  years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's 
galling  yoke ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  took  adi^n- 
Uge  of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  misconduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  shut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  bsoiah  her  farorite  into 
B  distant  pan  of  the  empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.  d.  1661). 
The  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  clergy 
and  commona  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and 
Ferdinand  HE.,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested 
with  absolute  power.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1670),  his  successor,  Chris- 
tian v.,  commenced  war  against  Charles  XL,  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
though  assailed  by  a  powerful  league,  defended  himself  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success.  Charles  XI.,  t^r  the  leatoration  of  peace,  tried  to 
make  himself  as  ^solute  as  the  kings  of  Deumark,  but  he  died  prema> 
tuiely  (a.  d.  1697), leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  Xn.,whohaa 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

Peicr  the  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his 
■ubjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  Mk 
views  i  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  connect  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  water  communication  between  the  northern  seas  and  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  aeas.  To  complete  this  magnificent  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic  sea,  which  should  be  the  empori- 
vm  of  northern  commerce,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
greater  proof  of  bis  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  bis  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  instruction,  and  bringing  back  to  his  subjects  the  in^ 
provemeiits  of  more  civilized  nations.  In  169S,  having  established  a 
legeocy  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  departed  from 
his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors 
that  he  had  sent  to  dw  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at  that 
lime  one  of  the  most  nourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the 
first  place  that  arrested  his  attention  ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common 
carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  worknten.  Thence  be  went  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
acoined  and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  William  present- 
ed the  czar  with  a  beautiful  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  several 
ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After  a  year's  absence,  Peter  re- 
tnrned  home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
mea  mtM  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  ha 
entered  into  an  alhance  against  Sweden  with  Frederick  Augustus,  elec« 
tor  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  John  Sobieski  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  (a.  d.  1700).  The  Danes 
commenced  the  war  by  invading  tho  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
(>0(t0Tp,  brother-in-law  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress 
was  slower  than  they  expected,  and,  in  &e  midat  of  their  career,  they 
were  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  own 
tapiioL     Charles  XII.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  the  league,  resolved 
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to  cury  tlie  w&r  iato  the  doimnioaB  of  Denm&ric.  While  his  fleet 
strengUiened  by  an  English  squadrou,  blockaded  Copenhagea,  be  aud 
denly  embarked  hia  troops  at  Catlscrona,  and  having  easily  effected  a 
passage,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  by  land.  Frederic,  cut  off  from  hia  Ao- 
miniona  by  the  Swedish  cniisere,  and  alarmed  by  the  imminent  dangei 
of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honorable  to  the 
Swedes, leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish  allies  to  continiie  the  contest. 

No  sooner  had  ChsileB  concluded  the  treaty,  than  he  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva  with  a.  force 
of  eighty  uiousand  men ;  though  his  own  army  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved  to  attack  his  ene- 
mies in  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened  a 
small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  die  charge  'with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added 
to  the  confusion  into  which  the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by 
this  daring  assault ;  the  very  superiori^  of  their  numbers  added  to 
their  confusion ;  alter  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  to- 
tally routed ;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or 
flight,  thirty  ihousand  remained  prisoners,  all  theii  artillery,  baggage, 
!Uid  aoununition,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  waa 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  be  attributed  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects  ;  "  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  thai 
the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us  to  hecome  cooqner- 
ora  in  our  turn."  Though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  did 
not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he 
had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles  and 
Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga ;  he  foroed 
a  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thence  he 
entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and  Lithuania,  scarcely  encoun- 
tering any  opposition.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  detlm>ning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  he  showed  for  his  Saxon 
subjects.  With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
wiu  Rsdzrewiski,  the  cardinal  primate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit 
of  opposition  was  raised  in  the  diet  and  senate,  that  Augustus  sought 
peace  as  hia  only  means  of  safety.  Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the 
Poles  elected  a  new  king ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  thst  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes,  in  a 
spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.  d.  1703).  The  Polish  monarch  had 
with  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of  Charles  did 
not  exceed  half  that  number ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by  recent  con- 
quests, gained  a  complete  rtctory  ;  and  Augustus,  after  having  made  in 
rain  the  most  heroic  efibrts  to  r^yhis  troops,  was  forced  to  fly,  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  lus  artillery  and  baggage.  A  second 
triumph  at  Pultusk,  In  the  following  campaign,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the 
diet  (a.  d.  1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczmski, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  not  been  in  the  meantime  inactive;  thou^  he  had  ntrt 
given  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Angustos,  he  had  Dwde  a  powerful 
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direnion  by  inrading  Ingria,  and  taking  Nsrra,  bo  lecendy  the  scone 
of  hia  misfoTtuoeB,  by  alonn.  At  the  Bame  time  lie  foiinded  Mb  pro- 
jected  capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conqaeBta,  and  b^  hia  judicious 
ineasurea  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals. St.  Petersburgh,  founded  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Ner«, 
dnring'  a  destnictive  war,  and  surroonded  by  countries  recently  aubdaed 
or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity while  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  ro 
ugned  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  conceited  a  schema  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Rnsaians  entered  Poland  to 
drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  CharloB  was  not 
daunted  by  the  numbers  of  hia  enemies ;  he  routed  the  Russian  divis> 
ions  successively,  and  inspired  auch  terror  by  the  rapidi^  of  hie  move- 
ments, which  seemed  almost  miracuIouB,  that  the  Ruasiaus  retreated  to 
their  own  coontry  (a.  d.  1706).  In  the  meantime  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons,  opened  to  Chariea 
a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the 
Oder,  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  head  of  twen^-fbur  thousand  men. 
Augustus  waa  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  condi- 
[ioDs.  Chariea  wintered  in  Genuany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  toler^on  for  the 
pimestants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota  which  Swe- 
den was  bonnd  to  furnish  for  its  German  provinces.  Involved  in  the 
war  of  the  anccessiou,  Joseph  submitted,*  and  the  fears  with  which  the 
presence  of  Charles  filled  die  allied  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by 
his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures. t 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter  was 
making  some  inefiectusd  efforts  to  revive  tlie  party  of  Augustus.  Pe- 
ter reUred  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  de< 
feUing  an  army  of  twenty  Uiouaand  Russians,  stronglr  intrenched.  In- 
toxicated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of  peace,  declaring 
that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow ;{  and  without  forming  any  systematic 
[dan  of  operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
<tf  that  ancient  ci^.  Peter  prevented  the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  on 
die  direct  line,  hy  deatroyiiig  the  roads  and  desolating  the  connuy ; 
Charies,  aftor  having  endured  great  privations,  turned  off  toward  the 

*  The  pope  wai  greatlj  displeaaed  by  Uie  empeTOT*!  rutorins  thr  Klesii  n  church- 
n  to  the  proteatanti}  JMcph  faeetioasl;  repbed  to  hit  TemontirancM :  "Had  the 
loogof  Sweden  demuided  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  mfielf,  Ido  not  know 
irtiat  n^t  have  been  lh«  conteqaBnee.*' 

t  The  dake  of  Mulborongh  went  into  Saoaj  to  distnade  the  &wedi«h  monarch 
'rofi  ■eeepting  the  offen  of  Louis  XIT.  Harlborongh  wu  too  cautioai  a  puli- 
■wiu  to  enter  immedistely  on  the  object  of  hit  tniaiion.  He  complimented  Cbariei 
on  hit  victories,  and  even  eipreaied  hit  anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of 
■u  from  to  eminent  a  commander.  In  the  conrse  of  tbe  converwiion,  Marlbo- 
nni);h  perceived  that  Charles  hsd  a  rooted  aveisioa  to,  and  wu  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  Lonii.  A  map  ot  Rnaila  lying  open  before  the 
^,  ud  tbe  anger  wilb  which  Charles  spoke  (f  Pater,  revealed  to  the  dnke  tbe 
ntl  iatentioBa  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  bis  leave  without 
>°fking  uy  prapoaals,  eonviueed  that  tbe  diitmtes  of  Charles  with  the  emperoc 
might  easily  be  acconunodated,  as  all  his  demands  would  be  gianted. 

t  When  Peter  was  iikfonnsd  of  this  hanghty  answer,  he  coolly  replied,  "  Mj 
)>n><her  Charles  nlTectt  to  play  tbe  part  of  Alexander,  bnt  I  hope  be  will  aet  Bad 
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Ukraine,  whither  lie  liad  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  th« 
Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to 
throw  off  his  ftUegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  snd 
the  enemy  could  throw  ia  hia  way,  Charles  reached  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  fiad  Mazeppa  appear  in  his 
camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for  tbe  czar  had  discovered  hia 
treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  hia  saso- 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the  convoy 
and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  LivMiia. 
General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted,  had  been  forced 
into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  &nd  conduct,  be  was 
forced  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  ibeir  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  Charles  continued  the 
campaign  even  in  the  depth  of  a  winter*  so  severe  that  two  tbousand 
men  were  at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length 
he  laid  siege  to  Pultows,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrison 
was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate  ;  Charles  himself  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  heel  while  viewing  the  works  ;  and  ^rbile  he 
was  still  confined  to  bis  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with 
a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  them  in  a  litter  (July  6,  1709).  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  in* 
fantry  stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the 
rear.  In  the  meantime,  the  czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
Swedish  line  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  bis  can 
non  in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
disadvantage.  Afler  a  dreadful  combat  of  more  than  two  hoiua'  dura 
don,  the  Swedish  army  was  inetrievabty  ruined ;  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  after 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  tbe  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  of  his 
guards,  escaped  to  fiender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia,  abandooing 
all  hia  treasures  to  bis  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  ana 
Saxony. 
*  Tliii  catastrophe  is  powerfnllj  deseiibed  by  Cuniibell  i — 

"  Ob  I  Icun  tbe  fate  that  bleeding  thonrands  bor^ 

Led  bj  their  Charles  lo  DniepepB  sandj  sborc. 

Faint  from  his  woauda,  sod  Bhivering  in  the  blas^ 

The  Swedish  eoldier  sank  and  ^rokned  hia  last ; 

File  after  file  the  stormy  ihowers  bennmb, 

Freeze  every  standard  iheel  and  hnah  the  dmini 

HoiBeuutn  and  horse  conreased  the  hitler  pang, 

And  arms  aad  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang. 

Yel,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature's  last  repose, 

Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountain  fhtte. 

The  djing  man  to  Sweden  turned  bii  eje, 

Thought  of  his  homp,  and  closed  it  with  a  algh. 

Impenal  pride  lookel  lullen  on  his  plight, 

Aad  Cbartei  beheld,  nor  shnddeied  at  the  sight." 
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Pew  TictorieB  have  ever  had  such  Jnportant  consequences  sa  that 
*liich  the  czar  won  at  Pultowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  th« 
I'raiu  of  ttine  years'  victories ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  bean  the  tei- 
for  of  Enrope  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fall]  Geld  were  taken  priBonera,  but  they  fotmd  a  fate  scarcely  better 
than  dei'J),  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
of  Siberia  ;  the  elector  of  Sasoay  re-entered  Poland,  and  drove  Staa* 
islaos  from  the  throne ;  the  kings  of  Denmark*  and  Prussia  revived 
dd  cbimi  on  the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Petei  invaded 
not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but 
fyt  the  interference  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime  powerSr 
[he  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a  new  plail  for  the  destruction  of  his 
hated  rival ;  be  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a. 
Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  ;.n 
lbs  counsellots  of  the  sultans,  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigues ; 
but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowaki,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
mier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that  minister.  Pu- 
pmli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian 
war,  but  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  the  seals 
of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria,  who  commeaced  his  administift- 
lioQ  by  Bending  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  (a.  D.  1711].  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the  other 
hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adhaaople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  believing 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  ilaelf  for  delivering  his  country 
(rom  the  Mohammedaa  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to  his  aid ;  and  the  Rus- 
itans,  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 
Yas«i,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  prom- 
LKS  of  Prince  Cantemir  were  illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under 
tbs  Turkish  sway,  treated  the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to 
nif^ly  them  with  pronsiona ;  in  the  meantime,  the  vizier  airiviug, 
foraied  a  fortified  camp  in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of  light  cav- 
iky  swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  parries.  The  Rua- 
riani  defeated  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  their  iatrenchments ; 
but  they  must  have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  farigue  and  famine,  had  not 
the  empetess  Catherine,f  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the 
campaign,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
uveie,  were  more  hvorable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
leason^ly  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and  Charles 

*  The  Danish  nonarth  lavaded  Sdwueo,  bnl  his  troops  were  defeated  bj  tbe 
Swdiih  militia,  and  a  few  regiiiieDta  of  tba  line,  comEuanded  bj  Geneial  ^oen- 
back.  When  iateUigeQce  of  tliis  victtry  wai  conveyed  to  Charles,  he  exclaimed, 
''  Mj  bnre  Swedes  I  ahonld  God  pennit  me  1»  io'ia  von  once  more,  we  will  beat 

f  Calherine  was  a  Llvoaiaa  captive,  of  low  condition,  whom  the  emperor  first 
■aw  waiting  at  Uble.  Her  abilities  atid  modesty  won  hia  heart,  he  raised  bar  te 
ai)  thraae,  ud  never  had  reason  to  repent  rf  hl«  choice. 
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reached  tbo  TuAiah  iiamp,  ooly  to  leun  the  downfaU  of  aD  Us  azpeefr 
Uions. 

A  new  series  of  intrigues  in  the  conrt  of  Constantinople  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  vizier ;  but  this  minister  was  little  inclined  to 
gratify  the  king  of  Sweden ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  hy  the  fate  ot  bis 
predecesBora,  he  lesolred  to  lamore  him  irom  the  Ottoman  empire  (a.  d 
1713).  Charles  continued  to  linger ;  even  after  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand,  he  resolved  to  remain,  and 
when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  determined, 
with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkinh 
empire.     After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a 

Erisoner  to  Adrianople  ;  on  his  road,  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom 
a  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  c^iive  ; 
but,  buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow-auffer- 
er,  never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Ano&er  revolution  in  tbo 
divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  when  his  return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored 
him  to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes,  under  General  Steenbock, 
gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained  during 
die  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebcscn, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  but  the  conqueror  sullied  his  fame  l^ 
burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an  outrage  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  however,  was  the  last  service  thu 
Steenbock  could  perform  to  his  absent  master  ;  unable  to  prevent  the 
iuncdon  of  the  Russians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  be- 
fore superior  numbers,  and,  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz,  obtained 
temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Hobtein.  The 
allies,  however,  puraued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 
and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  by  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various  jeal- 
ousies and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of  Sweden 
The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
side  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  conanmma- 
ted  by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the  island  of 
Oeland  (&.  n.  1714).  This  unusual  success'  was  celebrated  by-  a 
triumphal  entry  into  St.  Peterburgh,  at  which  Peter  addressed  his 
auojects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his 
government.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  unmov«d  ;  bat  when 
he  learned  diat  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  Ma  thStet  regent, 
and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  home.  He  was  honorably  escorted  to  the 
Turkish  fronlierB ;  but  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  due  honor  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  travened 
Germany  inciwnito,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reached  Strslsond, 
the  capital  of  Swedish  Pamerania. 

Chiles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself  aur- 
ronnded  with  enemies  (a.  d.  1715).  Stralsnnd  itself  was  besieged 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic,  threatened  a 
descent  iqion   Sweden,      After  an  obstinate  defencS)  in  which  the 
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Swedish  monucli  displayed  atl  his  accustomed  bravery,  Stralsnnd  wu 
forced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  previously  escE^d  in  a  small 
.  tessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swedish  mon- 
■rch  undone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  his  own 
domioions,  when  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was 
■nnoanced  that  he  had  invaded  Norw&y.  Hb  attention,  however, 
ma  leas  engaged  by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new 
fanirite  Goertz,  who,  t^ng  advantage  of  a  coolnsBa  between  the 
Russians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and 
Charlea  ahould  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Surope.  A 
put  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  from 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoralioa  of  the  exiled  Stuarta.  But  while 
the  negotiationa  were  yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  second 
time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works,  he  waa  atruu  by  ■ 
cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  hia 
unstance  (*.  d.  1718).*  The  Swedish  senate  showed  httle  grief  for 
the  kns  of  the  warlike  king ;  on  the  firat  news  of  his  death,  his 
lavoiile.  Baron  Goertz,  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death 
9D  a  ridiculouB  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  npon  the 
ble  king's  slater,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
at  Heaae,  both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt 

*Dr.  JdIuuod'i  ehuacter  oTCliai'lef  XII.  is  the  but  comment  on  the  lUstrf'tliat 

"  On  what  fonndatkm  stands  the  warrior'i  piiae. 
How  just  bis  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide) 
A  fiame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  Are, 
So  daogers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  eileads  his  wide  domain, 
TJncanqaered  tord  of  pleasnre  aad  of  pais ; 
No  jojrs  to  him  pacific  iceptret  rield. 
War  Bonads  the  tmmp,  he  mshea  to  the  field; 
Behold  auTTonaded  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  i 
Peace  cnorts  his  hand,  bnt  spreads  her  charms  b  vain  i 
■  Think  DOthiog  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  aanght  remaia  i 
On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standaids  ij, 
Aod  all  be  mine  beneath  the  ptdai  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  militarr  state. 
And  aatioas  on  his  eye  snspended  wait ; 
Stera  famine  guards  the  solitarr  coast, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  fiost ; 
He  cornea,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  hjs  eonne  ddaf  t 
Hide,  blushing  OI017,  hide  Poltowa'a  dayi 
The  vaaquithed  hero  leave*  his  bnAen  bauds. 
And  shows  hia  miseriea  in  diitaot  lands  j 
Coademaed  a  needljr  supplicant  to  wait 
While  ladies  iatnpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
Bat  did  ant  chance  at  leaf  Ih  hw  enrar  mend  t 
Did  ao  sabverted  empire  mark  his  end  T 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  1 
Or  hostile  miUione  press  him  to  the  gronnd  1 
Eh  hll  waa  destined  to  a  batten  strand, 
A  petty  (orttess,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  pew  pal^ 
To  point  a  moral,  at  adorn  a  tale." 
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the  le-establislunent  of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  wera 
cominencnd  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaiies  concluded  with  all 
but  Russia  (a.  d.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  tb« 
Baltic,  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron,  however,  finally  disposed 
the  czar  to  pacific  measures  ;  and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  patt  of  Finland 
(a.  d.  1721).  Thus  the  great  northren  war  terminated,  jtist  as  it  was 
■bout  to  be  connected  with  the  politics  of  southern  Europe 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL 
SYSTEM. 

SBcnoii  I. — EttaUithineKt  oftU  Himavenm  Sueetmm  m  Eh^miL 

DuKiNO  the  wuB  that  had  beon  waged  against  Looia  XIV.,  the  fimdiag 
nystem  was  estabUshed  in  England ;  it  commenced  bjr  the  fousding  of 
a  nalionat  bank  (a.  d.  1694),  which  lent  its  capital  to  the  gorenunent 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  then  nsu^.  Further  loans  were 
contracted  to  support  the  exigences  or  the  wars ;  parliament  guarantied 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  entering  into  say  obligation  to 
restore  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual 
extension  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  facilitated  the  growth  of  this 
STSteni,  which  soon  gave  Englaad  commanding  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  facilities  of  laising  moavy  possessed  by  the  English 
government  enabled  it  to  conclude  subsidiaiy  treades,  and  set  the 
■nniea  of  allied  states  in  motion.  Internally  the  funding  system 
wrought  a  still  greater  change  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  political  infln- 
once  preriously  possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  trsnsferrod  to 
large  capitalists  and  manufacturers  \  the  banking  and  funding  systems 
afforded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry,  and 
thna  fostered  the  growth  of  an  intelligont  and  opulent  middle  claas, 
whose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  &e  increasing  importance  of  the 
kinse  of  commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  mercantile 
.lystem  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  ita  strength.  Grants  of  com- 
mercial privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the 
maritime  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made  with  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justly  as  the  British 
negotiators  at  Utrecht  may  be  blamed  for  not  taking  sufficient  advan- 
tage of  the  position  in  wliich  tncir  country  was  placed  by  the  victories 
of  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  treaty  they  concluded  laid  the 
fonndation  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  England  ;  it  also  contained 
the  germes  of  two  future  wars,  but  these  conseqneaces  were  slowly 
Jevetoped ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  the 
republic  of  Holland  w^  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 

The  accession  of  George  I,  produced  a  complete  chanse  in  the 
English  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with  harsHnees,  the 
whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election  con- 
sequent on  thfl  demise  of  the  crown,  they  obtained  a  decided  majority 
in  parliament.     Unfortunately  tbey  used  their  power  to  crush  theit 
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political  ad\'Grsaries  ;  the  cliiefs  of  the  late  ministrj  w  vre  impoKcIied 
for  high  treason,  aad  their  prosecution  was  hurried  forward  to  vindic- 
tirely,  that  Lords  Bolingbrolce  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  coatineat. 
This  seemed  ■  favorable  moment  to  make  an  effort  in  faror  erf  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louis  XIV.,  broken  down  by  age,  infirmities,  and 
misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  new  war,  which  might  distuifa 
the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality 
in  the  royal  family,  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Louis  (Sept.  1, 1715)  further  discoacetted  the 
projects  of  ihe  Pretender  and  his  adherents  ;  die  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  chosen  regent  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  :ninority  of 
Louis  XV.,  adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambasssdor,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he 
did  them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  fit  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  any 
'resh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan  was 
'ormed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  I^e- 
render's  imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  commis- 
lion  to  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  highland  counties  ;  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James  III.,  than  the  dans 
crowded  to  his  Htandard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
nti-'a,  including  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction.  Thai 
supported,  he  made  himself  master  of  Perth,  and  established  his  authori- 
ty in  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Ill  the  meantime  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  wero  taken  iolo 
custody,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  with  all  the  forces 
of  North  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  ;  its  leaders,  the  earl  of 
Derwentnater,  Lord  Widdringlon,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a  Northnmbriaii 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords  and 
a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But  being  unable  to  agree  opon  any 
rational  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  forces  m 
the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the  government  had  leni^  been 
shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leaden 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle  wilt 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ruinous  to  the  Pretend- 
er's cause.  Vany  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt,  declared  for  the 
royal  cause,  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. In  Uiis  desperate  slate  of  his  affairs,  the  Frotender  landed 
with  a  small  train  in  Scotland  ;  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  he  re- 
turned to  France  with  such  of  the  Leaders  as  did  not  expect  pardon, 
uid  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Beforn  entering  on  the  singular  changes  vnought  by  the  policy  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a  brief 
riance  at  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had  Peter  ibt 
Great  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
«ror,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  powers.     By  seoding  u 
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auxiliaiy  force  to  aid  the  lawful  aovereign  of  Persia  against  an  Afghan 
oaarpeT,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinceB  on  the  soutb  and  weM 
of  ihe  Caspian  sea  ;  and,  white  he  thus  extended  his  dominions,  he  did 
not  neglect  their  intenid  improvement,  but  constructed  canals,  planned 
loads,  and  established  manuiactories.  But  Peter's  own  character  re- 
tained many  traces  of  bsTborism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son, 
Alexis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  boyars  to  promise 
that  in  the  event  of  his  accessiou,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institution*  of  his  father.  He  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown ;  soon  after  this,  he  died 
in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate  his  end, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  second  son  of  the 
Russian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter  chose  his  emperess  as  his 
successor.  He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war;  and  on  his  death  (4.  n.  1725)  she  became  emperess  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the 
choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowltz,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost  honor.  Ahmed  III., 
the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  recently  filled  the  throne,  was  far  from 
being  displeased  by  their  martial  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opporta- 
nity  of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from 
the  Moiea  in  a  single  campaign  (a.  d.  1715).  The  emperor,  Charles 
TI .,  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  he  therefore  interfered,  aa  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz ;  hut 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
and  published  a  declaration  of  war  (a.  d.  1716).  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  the  grand  vizier,  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  complete 
victoiT,  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or  drown- 
ed, while  the  loss  of  the  Anstrians  did  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  that  num- 
ber. In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and 
having  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  vast  Turkish  army  that  march- 
ed to  its  relief,  became  master  of  that  important  fortress,  ^he  conse- 
qoence  of  these  victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  (x.  d.  171B)  by 
which  Austria  and  Russia  gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the 
repoblic  of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken, 
did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  mterests  neg- 
lected by  its  more  potent  aUies. 

These  wars  were  very  remotedly  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  southern  Eunnw,  which  now  depended  entirety  on  the  main- 
tenance of  ie  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  powera  were 
interested  in  their  preservation ;  England's  flourishing  commerce  de- 
pended in  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  they 
were  the  best  security  to  Austria,  for  the  provinces  lately  ceded  in 
Italy;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwilling  to  garrison  the  barrier  towns, 
felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  their  security.  But  ghove  all,  the  re- 
gent of  France  believed  that  this  treaty  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
power,  since  it  involved  the  Spanish  king's  renunciation  of  nis  claims 
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to  tlie  French  crovn.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  views  were  the  Am 
signs  of  the  court  of  Spsia  ;  the  muriage  of  Philip  to  Eliubsth  Fair 
nese,  heiress  lo  the  dntchies  of  Panna,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired 
hint  with  the  hope  of  recovenug  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  his  prime  minister,  Catdinal  Alberoni, 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  la- 
bored to  improve  ibe  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  ; 
he  designed  to  reconquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain ;  to  place 
James  111,  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  empcrot 
and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  empeior,  by 
engaging  the  Turks  lo  assail  his  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XI.,  s 
weak  and  stupid  pontiff,  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  Alberoni's 
schemes  ;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  to  Philip  V., 
and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal  could  further  develop  his  achemes, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed  by  the  alarmed  potenlales  of  En- 
rope,  and  Philip  V.,  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister. 
The  pope  bad  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally 
disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  Europe  i'his  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Ptacentia  fanned  part  of 
the  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  rulers  of  Fiance  end 
Germany ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  effoita,  they  'were 
accepted  and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XI.,  Atberonl  became  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected.  Fononately  for  the  per- 
manency of  Romish  power,  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded  from  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Innocent  XIII.  waa  chosen.  During  hia  pontifi- 
cate the  society  of  freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  associaliona 
were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  propagation  of  what  were 
called  philoaophical  tenets ;  but  these  doctrines  were,  in  teali^,  not 
only  hostile  to  popery,  but  subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality. 
Though  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  against  the 
dangerous  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(a.  o.  1716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  Spain  by  France  and  England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession,  could 
not  resist  thb  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rode  triumphant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  Uie  Spaniards  from 
Sicily  ;  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  inva- 
ded Spain,  and  captured  several  important  fortresses  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Philip,  completely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni  (a.  d.  1730},  and 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difficulties,  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  country,  and  the 
South  sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law, 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  speedily  paying  off  the  vast 
national  debt,  uid  dehvering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by 
which  it  waa  overwhelmed.  He  effected  this  by  an  exliaoidinaiy  issue 
of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company,  from  whoM  com 
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motciai  tpecnktioiu  tho  iiK»t  extravagant  results  weie  expected.  So 
rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  1719,  the  nomia^  valne  of  the  funds  was 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  real  vaiae  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the 
lewn.  This  iinmease  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm ;  when  the 
holders  of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money,  there  was  no 
specie  lo  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  banlmiptGy. 
Sonte  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  lo  remedy  this  calami^, 
bat  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  palliation,  sod  ^usands  were  com< 
pifltely  mined. 

The  South  sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  in  England, 
was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  Souui  sea 
company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had  been  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation  ; 
and  facilities  were  oSered  to  the  owners  of  stoclc  to  exchange  the  se- 
nilis of  the  crown  for  thai  of  the  South  sea  company.  '  Never  did  so 
wild  B  scheme  meet  such  sudden  success  ;  South  sea  stock  in  a  short 
time  rose  to  ten  limes  its  ongioal  value  )  new  speculations  were  started, 
and  for  a  time  had  similar  popularity  ;  bul  when  suspicion  was  excited 
and  some  cautious  holders  of  stock,  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parlia- 
ment a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fnnd,  including  many  intLviduals  of  rank  aud  station,  were  punished, 
and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  sea  scheme  encouraged  the 
Jacobites  10  make  another  effort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1722). 
But  their  plans  were  discovered,  a  gentleman  named  Layer  was  capi- 
tal^ punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers  of  France 
and  England,  Cajrdinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  tr  power  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  were  both  bent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly  twen^  years  they  prevent- 
ed any  active  hostilities.  Wslpole's  administration,  however,  began  to 
lose  its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred 
against  Spcun.  A  powerful  opposition  wss  formed  against  him,  com- 
posed of  the  old  tories,  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  he  coa- 
leoded  against  by  unbounded  parliamentary  corruption.  The  death  of 
Geo^e  1.  (a.  d.  1727)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties,  for 
George  IL  intrusted  Walpole  >with  the  same  power  he  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father. 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was  nalu- 
nlly  anxious  to  secure  die  peaceful  succession  of  hie  daughter,  Maris 
Theress,  to  his  hereditary,  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
B  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Stmction,  and  procured  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  principal  slates  of  Europe.  The  guarantee  of  France  was 
Dot  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father-in-law  to  the 
French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was  dethroned  by  the 
fflfluBDce  of  the  German  powers  (a.  d.  ]733).  To  avenge  this  insult, 
the  French  king  formed  a  league- with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia 
against  the  emperor ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna 
«M  Cncad  to  purchase  peace  by  considerahlB  sacrifice*.    The  succeaa 
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of  the  Ruasians  under  the  rei^  of  the  en^reBB  Anas,  niece  to  PetM 
the  Gieat,  sgainsi  the  Turks,  induced  the  German  eropeior  to  eomnimea 
a  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the  death 
of  Charles  (a.  d.  1740)  involred  Europe  in  the  contentions  of  a  nev 
disputed  succession. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  bad  long  preserved  England  at  peace  ;  but  tho 
interested  clamors  of  some  mercnanta  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade 
n-ith  the  Sfanish  colonies,  compelled  him  to  commence hostilitieB  (a.  d. 
1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force,  captured  the  impoitsnt 
city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  American  isthmus.  This  success  induced 
the  minister  to  send  out  large  armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonica. 
Yemon  with  a  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  anumerous  army,  under- 
took to  assail  Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  Com- 
nudore  Anson  sailed  ronnd  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Cfaili 
and  Peru.  The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements , 
he  wax  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  httle  experienen, 
and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Carthagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the 
naval  and  Dtilitary  commanders.  Both  were  reinforced  from  £n^snd, 
but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  returned  home  after 
more  Uiaa  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men  had  faUen  victims  to  tho 
climate.  Anson,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  such  a  severe  stoim  in 
roimding  Cape  Horn,  that  two  of  his  ships  were  forced  to  retam,  and 
one  was  lost.  His  diminished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  His 
force  was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon,  laden  with  treasure,  that  sailed  annually  from  Acapal- 
co  to  Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant ;  but  the  loe* 
at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  English  would  ant  ventUTO 
to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish  America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the  empetta 
Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  Bohemia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia 
revived  some  obsolete  pteteasions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan ;  while  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France,  exhibited  claims  to  the  wbcde 
Auatriaa  succession.  An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  first  signal  for 
war.  Frederic  III.,  who  had  Just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  rich  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army. 
Relying  on  tho  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  than  the  goodness  of  Ins 
cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon  conquered  that  fine  province  (a.,  d. 
1741).  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  support  Maria  Theresa  against 
oU  competitors,  on  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  acquis- 
ition. The  princess  steadily  refused,  though  she  knew  that  France 
was  arming  against  her,  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Baranan 
army,  made  several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna  - 
but  Maria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the  states  of  Hon- 
garj',  and  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  made 
■ucu  sti  eloquent  spjioal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord  exchumed, 
'  We  will  die  for  our  Kino,  Marin  Tliorusa."    Nor  was  this  a  mumenl 
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aj  hint  of  puaion ;  they  raised  a  powerful  army  for  the  defence  ot 
their  yoaag  and  boantiful  princesa,  and  a  subsidy  was  at  the  same  tim* 
TCted  to  her  by  the  British  pariiament.  So  great  was  the  attachment 
of  the  En^ish  people  to  her  cause,  that  the  pacific  S'r  Robert  Walpole 
ms  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  adjniniatration  was  formed  by  Ub  poUti- 
ctl  rivals. 

The  new  ministnrs  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  Boon  showed  themselrea  unworthy  of  tb 
natioa'B  confidence.  They  look  the  lead  in  suppressing  the  measures 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
coitstitution,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting 
Geiman  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
hadbeensolongtbe  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  They  augmented 
ihe  anny,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Auatriana.  The  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining. 
i>6  sanport  of  the  Russiuis,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  emperess  Eliz- 
abeth. On  the  death  of  the  empereas  Anne,  her  niece,  the  princess  of 
Hecklenburgh,  assumed  the  government,  as  guardian  of  bci  son  John. 
Bm  the  partiality  that  the  regent  showed  for  her  German  countrymen 
displeased  the  Russian  nobles  ;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased 
by  a  French  physician  named  Lestocq  )  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 
me  deposition  of  the  Mecklenburgh  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the  dau^- 
ter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found  the  comilry 
mvolred  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she  brooght  to  a  successful  is- 
BDe,  and  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  Swedish  crown  for  her  favorite, 
Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  to  French  intrigue,  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest  until  she  had 
completed  all  her  arrangements. 

The  republic  uf  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage  in 
Ihe  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of  the  ex- 
pected Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In  Germany,  the  Bavarian  elec- 
tor waa  driven  not  only  from  his  conquests,  but  from  his  hereditary  do- 
nunions,*  while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory 
0  conclude  a  trea^  wiUi  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in 
he  possession  of  Silesia.    The  French  army,  thus  deprived  of  its  most 

*  Df.  Jahnsoa  bas  poweifnUr  described  the  tkte  of  this  onTDTtunatc  prince  i^ 

"  The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  lacklest  hour. 
Trie*  the  dread  sommita  of  CKsarean  power. 
With  nnezpeeted  legjons  bunts  away. 
And  sees  defeneeks*  realm*  ncove  his  iwar  i 
Short  tway  t  fair  Anstria  spreads  her  moamfal  charm*. 
TIk  'laeeB,  the  beanty,  set*  the  world  in  aims; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacons'  ronsing  blase 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plaoder  and  of  praise; 
The  fleree  Croatian  and  the  wild  hQisaT, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honor's  flattering  bloom,  ' 
Of  hasty  greatneis  find*  (he  latal  doom ; 
flis  foes'  derision,  and  his  lubjecls'  blame. 
Ad.'  steal*  to  death,  from  anguish  and  fioM  thane." 
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powerlul  ally,  must  have  boen  ruined  but  for  the  abili^es  or  its^neml,  the 
count  de  Bellisle,  who  elTected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreata  record- 
ed in  history,  from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  railures, 
made  proposals  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  auccess,  re- 
jected all  the  proffered  eonditions  (a.  d.  1743).  She  urged  forirard  her 
armaments  with  such  rigor,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Baraiia,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
Btripped  of  his  dominions,  sought  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he  Ured  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  The  errors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to 
their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  would  hare  insured 
the  ruin  of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the  allies  made  no  use  o{ 
their  victory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  Goorge  II.,  who  look  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands,  and  superseded  the  earl  of 
Stair.  The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of 
the  emperess  began  to  excite  the  secret  Jealousy  of  the  German  princes  ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  celebrated  Family 
Compact,  which  bomid  ibem  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  othei*s 
dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the  monarch* 
of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country,  and  remove  th« 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  transports  ;  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in 
a  storm,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest  from  a  superior  English  force 
{a.  d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  leas  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British 
admirals,  Matthews  and  Leatock  )  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some 
captains,  and  Lestock's  remaining  aloof  wi^  his  whole  division,  the  re 
suit  of  the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  aad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  that  when  these  officers  were  brought  to  trial, 
Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned,  and  Lestock 
acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arms  against 
Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afterward, 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  continuance  of  hoaiilities ;  his  son,  who  had  no  pretensiona  to  the 
empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  her  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

But  the  national  animosi^  between  the  French  and  EngUah  prevenU 
ad  the  restoration  of  peace  (a.  d.  1745].  The  Austrians  were  completely 
vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniarda, 
whtMe  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was 
strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Germani      En  few  battles  has  the  ralor  «f  th* 
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BritiBli  infantry  been  displayed  more  signally  or  more  uaeleasly.  Ponn- 
mg  [hemaelves  into  a  colnmn,  they  bore  down  everythiag  before  them, 
imul,  deserted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  ont- 
flanked  and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  Freocti  army.  The 
lo3s  on  both  sideH  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  it  enabled  Marshal  Saze  to  reduce  some  of  the  moat  consider- 
able towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Tranquillity  waa  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire,  under  tlie 
name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  thus  quieted  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  iiLduced  the  grand* 
son  of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to  attempt  the 
resiomtion  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  train,  but 
being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans,  he  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  marched  toward  Edinburgh.  The  city  surrendered 
irithout  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  royal  comtnander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northward 
(o  raise  the  loyal  clans  ;  having  collected  some  reinforcements,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamped  al  Preston  Pans,  Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the  head  of 
■bout  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic 
■eiied  the  royal  troops  ;  they  fled  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp-equipage,  to  uieir 
eoemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, had  revised  the  spirit  of  the  English  i  and  the  time  that  the  Pre- 
tender wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  afibrded  the  minbters  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from  Flanders.  Notwith- 
uaoding  ^e  formidable  preparations  uus  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
lelyiog  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western  borders,  and 
tnok  Carlisle.  But  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vernon  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and  the  Pretender  having  failed  to 
raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales, 
baffled  the  royal  armies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched 
to  Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might 
have  fallsn  ;  but  he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  nearly  enclosed  be- 
tween two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  detennined  that 
ihey  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  effect- 
ed by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insu^ents 
tltu  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were  greatly  aug- 
mented dler  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but  finding  that  Edmbnrgh  bad 
been  secured  by  the  royal  army  daring  his  absence,  he  marched  to  Stir- 
ling, captured  the  town,  and  besieged  die  castle.  General  Hawley  was 
■BDl  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but  despising  the  imdisci- 
phned  Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently  that  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  near  Falkirk  (a.  d.  1746).  llie  Pretender,  instead  of  following 
V  his  advantage,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Stirling  cutle,  while  the  royal 
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annj',  reinforced  by  Iresh  troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  dM 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
■kilful  general,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  soldiery.  The  inaurgent 
army  retired  before  the  royal  troops  until  they  reached  Culloden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope 
and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders  ;  (hey  rushed  on  ivith 
their  usual  impetuosi^,  but  being  received  by  a  close  and  galhng  fire 
of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by  artillery,  they  wavered, 
broke,  and  in  leas  than  thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  coolo- 
aion.  The  victors  gave  no  quarter :  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mnr- 
dered  in  cold  blood,  and  their  unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assnred 
the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly  dis- 
graceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  wilh  firt 
and  sword  ;  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  on  the  motmtaina,  the 
women  and  children,  driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thou- 
sands on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  aJmosI 
of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  fugitives.  During  five  months  the  young  Pretender  remnined 
concealed  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  though  &  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and,  after  enduring  incredible  haraships, 
arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  feU 
heavily  on  his  adherents  :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, and  though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness,  their  fate  excited  Hide 
commiseration. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overnm  the 
gientei  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Antweip,  and  Namur,  were 
captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  but 
indecisive  engagement  at  Raucoux.  In  Italy,  the  allies  were  more  suc- 
cessful ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  Frendi 
and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove 
their  enemies  from  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France.  The  death 
of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigor  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs 
of  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  un- 
known ;  but  when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Family 
Compact,  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  re- 
vivedt  About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  matehal  do 
Belhsle  ;  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  bmed  every  attempt 
that  their  oppressors  made  to  recover  the  city.  The  national  animosity 
between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated  by  commercial  jeal- 
ousy ;  they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each  other's  colonies ; 
but  these  expeditions,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  led  to  no 
decisive  results,  and  all  puties  began  to  grow  weaiy  of  a  war  which 
produced  no  consequence  but  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treaaore. 
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Ctsfinwices  veie  commenced  at  Bredft,  but  the  demands  of  the  Frendl 
qqwued  ao  ezoibitant  to  the  allies,  that  the  negotiationa  were  abrnpfly 
tenninated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  preparationa 
for  a  decisive  stni^le  (a-  d-  1747).  The  exertioos  of  the  allies  were 
kmf  paralysed  by  me  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers  ;  even  when  theii 
Dim  country  was  invaded,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  &dopt  more  vig- 
orous cotmcils,  until  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive  the  offiM 
of  staddiolder,  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  allies, 
the  vbole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungenerously  thrown  upon  the  Eng- 
liah.  The  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  would  have  been  won  by 
Britisi  valor,  but  for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Aus- 
trians ;  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the  disaa 
TUtage  of  the  confederates.  Soon  afler,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op* 
Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Ta 
Ilaly,  the  allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  gener* 
illy  successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important  triumphs 
■I  tea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  ofi*  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  alter  an  obstinate  engagement,  six 
ttups-of-the-line  and  eereral  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks 
■fier,  a  fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Fos  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  Admiral 
Hawke,  after  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships -of-the -line  in  the  latitude  of 
Setliale.  These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  arma- 
mentto  the  £sst  Indies,  bo  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  nego- 
UuioDs  for  peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (a.  d.  1748),  Mar- 
thai  Saxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigor :  he  laid  siege 
to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  but  before  the  contest 
could  be  decided,  intelligence  was  received  th^t  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of  al} 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  It  left  unsettled  the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Biitiah  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
right  of  search  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  tho  war  ;  the  only 
adraotage,  indeed,  that  England  gained,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Han- 
OTerim  snccession,  and  Ae  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender, 
whose  cause  was  henceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result,  from 
M  oipensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame 
ihonld  lall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  ;  England  had  no 
iotereat  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession  ;  under  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
had  rapidly  increased ;  but  through  an  idle  ambition  for  military  gtoiy, 
and  a  perverse  love  of  meddling  in  continental  aflairs,  the  prosperity  <^' 
the  country  received  a  severe  check,  and  an  enonnoua  addition  was 
made  to  the  national  debt. 
Segtioi'  II. — 7%«  CoUmial  Struggle  httuxtn  France  and  (Treat  BrrtOM. 

Thz  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little  bettei 
■han  a  auspension  of  arms.     Two  causes  of  a  vetr  different  uatur* 
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united  U>  pioduce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  which  no  ana  ofH^om^ 
cy  could  long  avert.  The  first  of  these  was  ihe  jealousy  with  which  thi 
court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  Ae  Pruasian  mouarchy ; 
the  extorted  Tenunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgot- 
ten, and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the  favorite  object  of  the  court  of 
Tienna.  The  Pmesian  monarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbor»~> 
all  new  powers  are  naturally  objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish  policy 
which  PVederic  displayed,  both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances, 
prevented  him  from  gaining  any  j>ermaneiit  friend  ;  he  was  the  penHNul 
enemy  of  Elizabeth,  empercss  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  lead- 
ing ministeriu  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plans 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates,  the  Austnaa  cabinet  waa  reluctant  to 
engage  in  hoatilitiee,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the  bajaoce, 
by  renewing  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  durins  four  reigns,  the  soul  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the  empire  and  France  in  me  com- 
mon project  for  sharing  the  nils  of  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk 
into  being  the  slave  of  his  mistiesses,  was  induced,  by  this  able  diplom- 
atist, to  depart  fnxn  the  couiae  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had 
maintained  the  high  rank  of  France  among  the  condneirlal  powers ;  from 
being  the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  honse  si 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power— 4 
change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  tDemselvM 
and  thoir  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  theEoglisb  regarded  the  French, 
was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During  the  late  war, 
the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  mid« 
for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  inc^tacily 
or  defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  had  leti  nxnt 
of  the  coltmial  questions  at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly 
undecided.  The  chief  subjects  contesiod  were,  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect 
forta  along  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  aome  neutral  islands  in  the  West  ladies  by 
the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforta  of  both  natiwis  to  acquire  pi^ctl 
aui^macy  in  Hind&stan. 

The  inaritime  war  between  England  and  fVance  had  no  immediila 
connexion  with,  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  when 
the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  menaced  Hu- 
Over,  George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this  petty  principatily 
to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Frederic  fin 
tia  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  na- 
lore,  were  blended  into  one ;  but  before  their  tarminatioa,  they  ware 
again  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in  Hin- 
diistan,  touched  the  summitof  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of  Anrungieba ; 
imdei  his  feeble  successors  the  imperiat  power  rapidly  declined,  ind 
after  the  aucceaaful  eruption  of  Nadir  Shah  (a.  n.  1738),  it  was  almort 
annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces  and  districts  became  rirtniUy 
ilkdtfpeikdent  nvereigoa,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of 
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DcJIii  was  meTely  nominal.  Both  the  French  and  ihe  English  Eul 
India  companies  took  advantage  of  Utis  etatc  of  things  to  extend  theii 
inflaeDcc  and  enlarge  their  territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  gorcmar 
of  Pondicheny,  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
troaUed  politica  of  India  ;  it  was  afTorded  him  by  the  contests  which 
arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadaiy  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  n^iob- 
ahip  of  the  Gamatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chundah  Saheb  to 
the  latter  post,  and  endeavored  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar,  or 
riceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  bnt  his  favor* 
ites  did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  honevei^  a  precedent  was 
Mtablisbed  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contesta  between 
the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by  fresh  concessions  in 
erery  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  rivals  rouseJ  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  supineneas,  and,  fortunatelv,  they  found  a  leader  whose 
abilities,  both  oa  a  general  and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  Enropeaa  that  ever  visited  the  east.  Mr.  CUve,  the  son  of  a 
IHivale  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
Uie  Eastlndia  company ;  hut  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  excited  just  expect- 
itioiis  of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  several 
btillisnt  advantages  over  the  alhes  of  the  French,  and  greatly  strength* 
»ed  the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  division  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  French  East  India  company  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
flattering  promises  of  Dupleix  ;  they  found  that  his  |Mans  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the 
nme  tirae,  destructive  of  their  commerce.  A  similar  feehng,  though 
to  a  lesa  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared 
to  adjust  their  difierences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was 
paid  by  his  countrymen  to  his  defeoce  ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy, 
IS  a  selfish  and  ambitioua  man,  ^ough  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
tacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  support  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  trea^  with  the  English  au- 
ihontieB,  in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were  abandoned. 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  Enriish,  was  recognised  aa  the  nabob 
of  the  Ca'nadc  ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  northern  Ciicats 
were  relii  qnished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each  no- 
tion should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  stipulauons 
could  be  strictly  observed  ;  indeed,  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  mutual  complaints  were  mads  of  infractions ;  hut,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  wliich  frustrated 
it  altogether. 

AAer  the  peace  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  the  British  ministry,  anxious  to 
secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  barrier  for  the  other  American 
coloniea,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that 
coontry.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its  harbor  fortified,  and 
Nora  Scotia  began  to  rise  r^idly  in  importance.  The  French,  who 
had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren  waste, 
began  now  to  raise  disputes  oonceming  its  limita;  and  the  settleia 
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from  both  conntries,  did  not  alwEt^s  arrange  their  GOntToreniei  hj 
peaceM  dbcDBsion.  Still  more  important  were  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  intehoi  of  North  America.  The  French  were  natorally 
anxious  to  form  a  commonication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depiiring  the 
English  of  theii  setdements  west  of  the  Allegany  moontains,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  (ud  the  Carott 
nas  had  est^lished  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenieace  of  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authwities, 
without  the  fonnality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs'  town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detsclunent,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  anns 
and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (a.  d.  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities;  all  the  French  foits 
within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Moncktra; 
but  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Biaddock,  who  refused  to  jKoGt  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  prorincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeaToring  to  extricate 
himself,  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  whib 
vainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  prorincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  of 
the  royal  army,  but  displayed  great  cooIneM,  courage,  and  conduct 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed  i  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  porta  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaratitm  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publica- 
tion was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem 
Europe  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  die  important  events  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final  re- 
sults made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  empetor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincial 
governors,  and  were  violenlly  opposed  by  Jaffier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
feudaton',  and  peace  was  preserved  undl  Uie  accession  of  the  ferocioua 
Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  authoritiea  were  seized  wiih 
a  scandalous  panic ;  the  governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped 
in  boats,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  Mi.  Perks,  and  about  one  hunlred  and 
ninety  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  theii 
remoTsl,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  ih* 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.    They  were  all  thrust  into  a  room  twea 
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tf  feet  Bqiiu«,  where,  froni  the  heat  and  foulness  of  the  atmoaphere, 
■II  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  cataa- 
tiophe  reached  MadrM  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Wataon, 
flushed  hf  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angtia,  had 
■niTed  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  infiuence  in 
the  Decctn.  The  troops  assembled  for  that  pnrpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance 
at  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja'a  own  places  wore 
liken  and  [dundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandemagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plaasy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  more  than  nine  huodred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  aititleiy 
ccmsisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Saraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fUty  thousand  foot,  eighteen  thousand 
bone,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
■he  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the  contest 
seems  lo  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineffectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  were 
not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  won ;  Snraja 
Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
<me  of  his  personal  enemies  ;  and  the  viceroyal^  of  Bengal  was  given 
(o  Jaffier  lOian,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  fhe  English  in  northern  India,  where  theii  power  has 
■ever  since  been  shaken. 

Sectiok  hi.— 2^  Seven  Yean'  War. 
When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  made  ^iroughout  the  kingdom,  and  England  itself  was 
menaced  with  invasion  (a.  o.  1756).  Never  was  the  national  character 
of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  theaa 
fntile  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  hberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthqudce,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  govemmeot 
menaced  an  invasion  on!/  to  conceal  its  [voject  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  fiyng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  reUef  of  the 
place  ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  thrown  £e  French  liae  into  dHtfuaioa.    Alter  this  iadecisiv 
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skirmieh,  he  ratamed  to  Gibraltar,  abandoning  Minorca  to  its  ftta 
General  Blakeney.the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  mado  a  vigorou  d«> 
fence,  though  his  garrison  was  too  emajl  by  one  third ;  but  &iding  thai 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  he  capitulated.  But  hii 
conduct  was  ao  far  from  being  disapproved  of,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  his  sovereign,  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  peofde. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  Byng;  popular  discontent  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  ill'success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where  a  second  series 
of  expeditions  agalust  the  French  forts  signally  failed  ;  while  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where 
^e  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  militaiy 
stores.  Our  ally,  the  king  of  PruasiH,  displayed  more  vigor ;  unable  lo 
obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  Austrians,  and  invade  Bohemia.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrally  of 
Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies , 
and  the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  ineffectual,  advanced 
gainst  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wail 
for  the  junctiou  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  the  Saxon 
army  and  cut  off  its  supplies ;  the  imperialists,  who  marched  to  the 
relief  of  their  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz,  and  the  Saxons,  thui 
lefl  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Au- 
gustus fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  d<Mnin- 
ions  to  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinaiy 
moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  their  rulers ;  the  kin^  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  WiUiam  Pitt  (afterward  eari  of 
Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  administralton,  thongh  the  duke  of  DeronsluTe  was  nomi- 
nally premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and  abundant 
supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  aa  a  concession  to  popular 
clamor,  the  unhappy  Byng,  whose  worst  fault  appears  to  hare  been  an 
error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,*  wu 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain  i  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  on  board 
the  Monaique,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  an  intrepidity  which  eflectually 
clears  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  cowardice  (a.  a.  1757).  In  France, 
the  attention  of  the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life. 
A  maniac,  named  Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was 
entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  Eveiy 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhiust 
ed  in  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  uiida 
him  an  abject  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  duoger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent  him 

iom  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.    Two  armies 
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were  aeiit  into  Germao;,  one  deatined  to  inTade  HsnoTei,  the  other  to 
join  ihe  imperial  forces  against  Prusaia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  aars 
Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  tbe  defence 
of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Pitt  administration,  he 
dismissed  hie  ministers,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  the  popular  favorite 
was,  however,  so  great,  that  Pitt  was  soon  recalled  to  power,  but  not 
nutil  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make  some  concession  to  the  rojid 
inclinatiooa. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  can^aign,  the  prospects  of  the  king  of 
Pmssia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  through 
Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Fomerania,  the  united  forces 
of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing  through  Germany,  and 
the  empereas -queen,  Maria  Theresa,  covered  hei  hereditary  dom.iiiona 
with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baifUng  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 
opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  ho  was  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Severn  tuid  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions 
that  opposed  their  progreaa.  Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops 
he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay,  though  hia  enemies  were  posted 
in  a  cunp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  The  memorable  battle 
of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  until 
the  Austrian  right  wing,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the 
left.  Frederic  poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin, 
it  suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  centre 
and  leH,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive  charges  of  the 
Fmsaians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic  ventured  to  besiege 
this  cily  though  the  nmnbers  of  the  garrison  nearly  equalled  those  of 
his  own  army  ;  and  his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  time 
to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.  Count  Daun  began 
toon  to  menace  the  P'russian  communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince 
of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back  ;  Daun,  though  hia  forces  were  superior, 
retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional 
strength  aa  to  render  victory  certain.  When  this  was  effected,  he  re- 
snmed  the  ofiensive,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's 
assistance.  A  junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched 
to  attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Pnisaiana  charged  Uieir 
enemies  with  their  usual  vigor,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the  Aus- 
trian Unes,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Pruasisns  were  farced,  not  only  to 
taise  the  siege  of  Prague,  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were  the 
aims  iM  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  The 
Russians  having  defeated  General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  do- 
minions on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  moat  frightful  devas- 
tationa  ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
lind,  were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven, 
1^  which  thirty-eight  thousand  soldien  were  reduced  to  a  atate  of  inac- 
tivity ;  and  the  French,  thus  releaaed  from  an  enemy  th^  might  inter- 
rapt  their  commiuucatiDns,  advanced  to  join  the  ADStrtaoa  in  the  jnraaiwi 
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of  Prussia ;  final])-,  an  Austrian  anny,  by  a  irapid  maroh,  amTed  at  Iha 
very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  city  under  contribution. 

An  expedition,  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  restoration  to 
power,  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indeciaian  of  the  officers  in- 
trusted  with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French  port 
and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  it 
been  assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  employen  .'n  action  was  wasted  in  de- 
liberations, and  the  expedition  returned  ingloriously  home.  The  con- 
duct of  British  affairs  in  America  was  equally  disastrous ;  an  anoameDl 
was  sent  against  Louiabourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  uy 
efibit  to  effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  out  no^ 
them  frontier,  without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  Biuish 
force  posted  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  mirustry,  bad 
it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  officers,  whose  cowardice  or 
incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results,  were  the  choice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  court  favor.  Thit 
conviction  proved  favorable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  was  compelled  to  grant 
full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cab- 
iri't  was  controlled  were  rendered  powerless  for  a  season.  An  onei- 
pi'cted  change  of  fortune  on  the  continent  brightened  the  proapecta  of 
the  British  and  Prussians  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
hough  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies,  never  lost 
courage ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  5).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led 
his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement;  confident  of 
victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach 
They  advanced  so  precipitately,  that  their  lines  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order j  and  before  ikej  could  remedy  the  error,  they  were  broken  by 
the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every  effort  made  l^ 
generals  of  the  confined  army  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  wu 
anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic  ;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  m 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  killed,  wosnd' 
ed,  and  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  leaa  ^oriout. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorruoe 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove 
the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made  ihemselvet 
masters  of  the  greaterpart  of  the  province.  Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march, 
formeda  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Severn's  army,  and  tlm 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  Ic 
direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  pomed 
his  chief  strength  against  their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  bn^ea; 
Prince  Charles  attempted  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldien 
by  sending  reinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  ttA 
troops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  Sxe  of  the  Prussians,  ind 
thus  ibe  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another.    Nighl 
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aJone  prOTeoted  the  total  rain  or  the  vanquished  arm^.  About  fire 
tbomand  men  weie  killed  and  woimded  on  each  side ;  but  within  a 
week  after  the  battle  the  Pnissiana  pressing  vigorously  the  pursuit  of 
their  retiiing  foes,  captured  twenty  Uiousand  pnsoners,  three  thousand 
wagooa,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austiians  abandoned 
all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the 
following  spring.  The  effects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa 
were  felt  throughout  Europe )  the  French  had  flagrantly  violated  the 
convention  of  Closterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (a.  d.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bnmswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able  general  in 
a  abort  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover,  but  drove  his  adversaries 
across  the  Rhine.  Mr  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to  rein- 
force Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  sup- 
[dies  were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign  was 
honorable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most  important  result 
was  the  diversion  it  made  in  favor  of  the  kingof  Prussia,  by  compelling 
Ibe  French  to  employ  their  chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  entered  Moravia,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  war,  laid  that  fine  province 
under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Yienna.  He  failed,  however, 
at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  vic- 
tory, and  Boddeidy  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  whose  rav- 
ages  in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  com- 
pete victory  oyer  the  invaders  at  Zomdorff,  and  ^en,  wiUtout  resting  a 
moment,  hasted  to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded 
with  enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
riiliets,  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic  ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkircheni  but  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
adnntages.  Indeed  so  little  was  Frederic  affected  by  ihe  reverse,  that 
he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning, 
compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  etffrprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels  which 
secret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  itself  through  the  British  empire, 
■nd  particulariy  animated  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Several 
French  shipa-cf -war  were  captured  by  the  British ;  an  armament, 
destined  for  North  America,  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  whose  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  From 
i^Mthy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  resolved  to  cany  the  war  into 
France  itself,  and  two  successive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
French  coast.  As  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  these 
armarcenta  produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
from  snch  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  the  destruction  of  Chei- 
bonrg,  a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been  tarnished 
hf  dday,  disaster,  and  disgrace  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Loudon 
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from  the  command,  led  to  a  complete  chaage  in  the  fortune  of  th«  wu 
His  successor.  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three  aimultaneous  ex- 
pedition, two  of  which  produced  triumphant  results.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and  aided  by  the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe, 
who  WHS  fast  rising  iolo  eminence,  forced  that  important  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  iho  inferior  stations  which  the  French  occupied  ia 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Foil  du 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  down 
the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticondetoga, 
which  he  found  better  fortilied  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a 
useless  manifestation  of  desperate  valor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with 
considerable  toss.  The  French  were,  at  the  saoie  time,  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Lally  not  only 
preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions,  but  wrested  from  the  English, 
Fort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  (a.  d. 
I7S9).  Early  in  the  year,  the  Prussians  destroyed  the  Russian  magv 
zines  in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  French  from  sending  succors  to  the  Auatrians ;  and  hit 
ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand 
wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  might  have  been  forced  to  a 
second  convention  as  disgraceful  aa  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  roas 
with  the  crisis,  he  engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim,  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  it  Lord  Geo^ 
Sackvilie,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunderstood  n 
disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited  French.  There  had  been 
some  previous  disputes  between  the  prince  and  Lord  George  ;  they  threv 
the  blame  mutually  on  each  other,  but  which  ever  was  in  fault,  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been 
desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British,  at  Minden,  was  more  than  coualei- 
balanced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  at  CunersdorS*.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved 
this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  hia  turn,  had 
he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.  Still  the  only  imt 
moneat  acquisition  that  the  Auslrians  made  was  Dresden,  for  Fredeiici 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruiUess. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardor  of  the  En^ish 
for  their  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in  North  Americt 
and  the  West  Indies,  directed  their  attention  to  their  colonial  ioteresls. 
Immediately  atler  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Quebec, 
The  cotonista  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  ihs 
politic  protection  granted  to  the  French  aettlers  in  Gandaloupe,  wbicb 
had  been  subdued  early  in  the  year  (a.  d.  1758) ;  and  by  the  guaranlea 

g'ven  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.    When 
eneral  Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  SM 
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•nconntar  any  Berious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed  to 
Tiew  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While  Wolfe  advanced  toward 
Qnebec,  General  Amheisl  conquered  Ticonderoga  aad  Crown  Point, 
wad  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara.  But  Acoherst,  as  had  been  origiaaliy  intended,  was  unable  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus  employed  in  a 
faaiardoua  enterprise,  with  very  inadequate  means.  Though  he  almost 
despaired  of  success,  Wolfe  resolved  to  perserero  ;  he  adopted  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  landing  at  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his 
men  op  the  steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  pre- 
cipices formidable  eren  by  day,  but  the  aoldiera,  animated  by  their 
heroic  commander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties  ;  and  when  momtog 
dawned,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  leam  that  the 
British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  equal  courage.  The  battle  was  brief  but  fierce;  the  scale  of 
victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  British,  when  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to 
freshexertion,  their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  andabody  of  High- 
landeis,  charging  with  their  broad  swords,  completed  the  confusion. 
The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe, 
he  collected  his  breath  to  eiclaim, "  I  die  happy !"  and  instantly  expired 
(September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not  infe- 
rior te  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death  with  leas 
intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  baJtle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortd, 
he  exclaimed,  "  So  much  the  better :  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  after  the  battle,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  ttus  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
ihe  crown  of  Great  Brittun. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  genera],  possessed  more 
courage  than  prudence  ;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  means, 
and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras. 
Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to 
iiis  adversaries  in  nmnerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary 
rasouices,  and  was  far  superior  to  LaUy,  both  as  a  general  and  a  state- 
man.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  21, 
1760),  in  which  the  French  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their 
mfluence  in  the  Camatic  destroyed.  During  the  campaign.  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  the  English, 
in  consequence,  became  masters  of  the  Indian  seaa,  and  began  to  form 
reascmable  expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutch 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but  Clire 
ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and  sea ;'  the 

*  Clive  was  engaged  in  a  nibber  «r  whitt,  wfaen  an  ekprai  Awn  Colonel  Forde 
bnnight  him  inteliigence  of  the  advance  of  the  Snteh.  Be  replied  bj  the  follow- 
log  pcQcil-BOte,  OQ  a  slip  of  paper  lom  IhiDi  the  colonel's  letter :  "  Dear  Ferde- 
Pight  them  immedialelj,  and  I'll  send  yon  an  older  of  conneil " 
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piitch  were  forced  to  Bnirender,  «nd  ample  apologiM  were  made  by  thi 
authorittea  of  Holland  foi  this  infractioii  of  treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the  destruction  ol 
Cherbourg,  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  the  ports  vera 
80  strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squadrons,  that  no  vessel  could 
venture  to  ^pear  in  the  chanael.  Admiral  Boacawen  pursued  a  sqnad* 
ron  from  Toulon,  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  aliBita  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lsgos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  (Angnst 
18),  destroyed  two  ships-of-the-line,  and  captnred  two  more.  A  still 
mjre  important  triumph  was  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between 
Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (November  20).  Conflans,  the  French  adrainl, 
taking  advantage  of  the  gales  that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  tS 
the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Confluu, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  shallows 
of  his  owA  coaal.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  encountered  the  perils  of  a 
stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore  ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  destroying 
four  ahips-of-the-line,  aud  compelling  another  to  strike  her  colors.  A 
tempestuous  night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  from  destructkn. 
Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from'sll  fears  of  the  invasiim, 
some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Commodore  Thniot,  who 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates,  and  hovered  round  the  coasts 
of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Scotland, 
he  entered  the  Irish  sea,  and  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  stormed  and 
pillaged  that  town.*  Having  heard  the  news  of  Conflans'  defest,  he 
steered  homeward,  but  was  swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  imder  Com- 
modore Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  26, 1760). 
Alter  a  fierce  engagement.  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced 
to  surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  adthough  the  people  of  England  had  beaam 
weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (a.  d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  iha 
people  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous ;  iha 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasuiy  to  be 
coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thound 
men  was  assembled  in  Westph^a,  under  the  duke  de  Bro^io,  while 
VI  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain. 
Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  nave  coped  with  such  an  overwhelmuf 
force,  had  not  the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several 
battles  were  fought,  but  they  were  ail  more  or  leas  indecisive ;  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  nuraeioiu  and  well- 
^pointed  armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so  few  memorable 
events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Sszaiy, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Silesia. 

'An  iaterestJDg  example  of  bamaniCy  lottened  the  horron  oT  wu  daring  Its 
attack  on  CBrriekrergni,  While  the  French  and  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 
the  ■Ireett,  a  beantiftU  child,  Dncon«eiaas  of  its  dmnget,  nn  between  both  putie*. 
A  Pieaeli  fcrenadier,  moved  with  compauion,  threw  down  hii  mmket,  mihed  iits 
themidit  ofthe  fire,  toiAnp  the  child,  and  having  placed  il  in  ufel7,Tetuned  IS 
1.: :„^  „^„  ,jj^  f^^  .honto  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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Bat  hia  plans  were  deranged  by  the  enteiprise  of  Marslial  Landobn, 
who  sunonnded  tho  Prusaitm  general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thoosand 
of  his  aitaj,  and  compelled  the  lemainder  to  BunendeT  at  discretion. 
Proder:c  aitampted  to  retrieve  hia  affairs  by  a  suddea  advance  on  Dres- 
dttn,  bvA  he  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  was 
mora  fortonate  in  raising  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  in- 
Tested  ailer  his  victory.  But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  u 
the  Russians  were  advancing  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was 
himself  surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  at  Ligoilz.  Count  Daun 
marched  to  atonn  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that 
very  night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
^ssing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  >./  Pfaffendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidable  array, 
of  artillery,  prevented  Daun  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his 
coD'mgue  ;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Austrian  igand 
srmydriTea  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  enemy  la  other  quarters  ;  the  Russians,  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Austriaas,  under  General  Lascy,  pushed  forward 
ttipugh  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They 
leried  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foun* 
iries,  and  pnbhc  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto  sup- 
fdied  the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced  of  the 
impoTtaace  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified  camp,  near  Torgau. 
Frederic,  with  only  tifty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the  Anstriana 
in  their  intronchinents,  and  to  stake  his  ^ife  and  crown  on  the  hazard 
of  the  engagement  (November  3).  The  battle  was  jurious,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
iheir  country,  was  irresistible.  Dunn  was  borne  from  the  field  severely 
wounded  ;  ^e  Austrians  were  broken  by  separata  charges,  and  night 
ikme  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this  glorious  victory 
■rts,  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony  except  Dresden,  and  compelled 
the  Russians,  Austriaas,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  waa  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
Ihe  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  country,  and  they  made  a 
vigonniB  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  bafiled  by  the  intre- 
|wity  of  General  Murray;  and  General  Amherst  soon  ailer  having  ob- 
tuned  reinforoementa  from  Ei^land,  advanced  to  Montreal,  and  coat- 
peDed  the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the  Britiab 
Mtilements,  were  now  severely  chaatised,  and  compelled  to  make  the 
noft  humiliating  Bubmissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  EngUsh  arms  In  India; 
Poodicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the  French 
pover  in  the  east  completely  subverted,  and  the  English  rendered  maa- 
lets  of  the  commeroe  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hindlistan.  These  im- 
portant acqtusitions  made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  German 
wu  i  they  con^lained  of  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  sad  asserted  tha 
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the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  more  valuable  t 
people  than  half  the  German  empire,  might  have  been  gained  with  fu 
less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the  protection  of  the  useless  electorate 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  George  II.  died  suddenljr, 
in  die  seventy- seventh  year  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded 
by  hia  grandson,  George  III.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  II.  produced  li'lle  change  in  European  politics; 
but  that  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  monarch,  Ferdinand  VI.  (a.  d.  1759), 
led  to  some  important  results.  His  successor,  Charles  III.,  was  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-lo-Chapelle,  it  had 
been  agreed,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  fonDei 
kingdom  should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  that  these  dutchies  should  be  resigned  to  the  empire.  By  the  me- 
diation of  France  with  Austria,  Charles  was  enabled  to  procure  the 
Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Parma  and  Placentia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit, 
Charles  signed  the  family  compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  prineet 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  secretly  prepared  to  join 
France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  haiigh^  conduct  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish 

8 ride,  greatly  contributed  to  strengdien  the  resolution  of  the  court  of 
fadrid,  et<oecially  as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the 
communications  of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

NegotiatioQS  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  uccession  of  George  III.,  but  with  littli 
sincerity  on  either  side  (a.  d.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly  resolved  to 
humble  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  min- 
ister, relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid,  and  thus  it  was  im- 
pOBsible  to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  languished  in  Germuiy; 
Prince  Ferdinand  succeeding  in  protecting  Hanover,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  French  from  ravaging  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  aa 
the  defensive ;  though  he  lost  no  battle,  he  hsd  >he  mortificatitHi  to  see 
the  Russians  make  themselves  masters  of  Coibe)^,  and  the  Austriini 
surprise  Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  im,x)Ttant  places  ea»i- 
bled  the  Russians  to  establish  their  winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea,  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  wai 
maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small  squad- 
rons. The  island  of  Belleiste,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  capUired 
by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  disprojtortionate  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  were  weuy 
of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed  In  their  progress.  Mi- 
Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  betiraea 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid ;  and  he  proposed  to  antici]nie  (Iw 
hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the  plate-fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  America.  But  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  alrudy 
dissatistieJ  with  hie  imperious  manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold 
measures,  and  he  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  office.  The  kiDfi 
awdous  to  introduce  his  favorite,  the  eail  of  But«  into  the  ctbint^ 
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adopLed  the  opinions  of  tbe  maiority  of  hu  council,  and  accepted  th 
resignation.  Fierce  political  dispntea  arose,  whose  effects  were  fek 
throughout  Europe  ;  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  th« 
German  allies  of  Great  Britain  were  greailv  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  counUy.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was  a  declaration 
of  war  Bgainat  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Madrid  having  amply 
juatified  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  of  its  hostile  designs  (a.  a.  1762]. 
'Fhe  superioriiy  of  the  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  hindered  these  powers  from  motung  any  attempt  at  colonial 
conquests ;  but  they  believed  themselves  equally  superior  by  land,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  attack  Britain  through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally, 
Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Portugal 
at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in  ignoruice 
and  indolence;  its  fortroeses  were  neglected,  its  army  mouldering 
away,  its  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The  earthquake  that  laid 
Lisbon  in  ruins  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Joseph,  the  reignine  sovereign.  This  monarch,  less  superstitious 
than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
and  had  resented  with  spirit  the  encroachments  of  his  nobles;  Some 
of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits  and  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king, 
and  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  frcmi 
his  country-seat  u>  Lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were  arrested 
and  ptmished  by  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the 
kingdom  (a.  d.  1759).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented;  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
superstitioDS  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  chnrch.  Such 
was  Joseph's  situation,  when  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  pre- 
sented a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce  his  alliance 
with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment,  and  allowing 
him  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer,  Joseph  at  once  returned 
a  spirited  refusal  to  such  an  insolent  memorial,  and  the  Spanish  army 
croesed  the  frontiers.  An  auxiliary  British  force  of  eight  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  Portugal,  together  wiUi  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammn- 
nition.  Joseph  intrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  coun* 
de  la  Lippe,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.'  The 
skill  of  this  commander,  and  the  valor  of  the  British  officers,  compelled 
the  Spaniaids  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  disgrace,  before 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  Fronch  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate  the 
progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Granby,  not  only  protected  Hanover,  but  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  Hesse.  An  unexpected  event  delivered  the  king  of  Prussia  from 
the  ruin  that  seemed  to  mroaten  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign. 
Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Peter  HI.,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic.  Th« 
new  emperor  not  only  put  an  end  to  hosiiUties,  but  entered  into  alliancs 
with  the  Pmsaian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  tha 
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unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  army  marching  off  from  its  fonner  Mut 
to  the  camp  of  ita  eneniiea.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Rutma 
in  concluding  peace  ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these  faronbls 
circumstancea,  lecovered  Schweidnitz  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Si 
lesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Russia  compelled  the  Pnisaian  king  to  halt  in 
hta  victorious  career.  The  refonns  of  Peter  III.  had  given  offence  to 
a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  dethroned  by  hia  wife,  who 
UBurped  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Catherine  II.  Peter  died  in  prison 
a  few  days  aAer  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whelhei 
be  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence.  Catherine  did  not  renew  the 
war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew 
her  forees,  and  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  vie* 
tones  had  in  the  meantime,  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that 
they  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
This  impolitic  truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic:  one  division  of  his 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gales  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
magazine ;  another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  aMies,  while  de- 
tachments ravaged  Franconia,  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  hasted  to  conclude  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  which 
the  contest  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands  that  the 
French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Gre- 
nada, and  St.  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more  severe 
loss  of  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet  that  lay  in 
its  harbor.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the  consequences  that 
resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise  interference  ;  lot  anni- 
ment  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish  and  General 
Drsper,  captured  Manilla,  and  the  fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of 
'Jie  whole  range  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

Fiance  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin  u 
the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found  the  ead 
of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war.  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  that  minister  to  avoid  a  contin- 
uance of  hostilities,  that  he  not  only  stopped  the  career  of  coltmial 
conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  several  acquisitions  that  Britain  bad 
already  made.  Still  the  British  nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  part  of  Louisiana,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western  . 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided  superiority  in  India  ;  had  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  had  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  sup- 
ported by  her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensivs 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon  after  the 
definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).  The  king  of 
PruBsia  and  the  emperess  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  sUiM 
agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  reiti- 
nuion  of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  of  the  continental  war  was,  that  Prussia  and  Anstris  be- 
came the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  poUticBl  jin- 
mninence  whan  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned  hsr  in- 
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innco  in  Ute  Enropean  system,  mamtaining  an  intimate  rel&oon  only 
with  Poitngal  and  Holland.     Britain,  by  the  colonial  war,  obtained  coro- 

Slete  maritime  snpremocy ;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce  of 
foilli  AmericA  and  Hindilstan,  and  had  a  decided  superiori^  in  the 
West  Indian  tiade.  But  during  the  seren  years'  war  a  qneation  arose 
which  led  to  rery  important  discussions  ;  France,  nnable  to  maintain  a 
C4»nmercial  inteTconrse  with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral 
powers ;  England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and  lelying  on  her  naval 
superiority,  seized  neutial  vessels  and  neutral  propeity  bound  to  hostile 
ports.  The  retnm  of  peace  pnt  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but 
it  became  the  subject  of  angry  cantToveisy  in  every  future  war.  The 
intenul  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by 
the  extensioQ.  of  the  Amding  system  ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation ;  by  far 
the  greatei  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the  war  was  raised  at  home, 
M  ue  increase  of  the  national  debt  more  closely  united  the  nders  and 
the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  coomion  interest.  This  altered  state  of 
things  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
penuanence  and  stsbili^  displayed  by  the  British  government  when 
revohtioauy  moTements  threatened  to  subvert  the  other  dynasties  o^ 
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THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 

Skctioh  1.— Change  tti  Ike  RelaUtni  of  the  CalMk  Trwert  to  &e  Boty  Set 
DunteMberment  of  Poland. 

No  couDtrr  had  atUTeTed  ao  seTerely  as  France  during  the  late  trir; 
the  finances  had  long  been  in  confusion,  and  the  profligate  expenditon 
of  a  detnoraiized  court  aggravated  the  indignation  produced  by  natioaxl 
distreas.  Louis  XV.,  though  not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  the  sltre 
of  his  sensual  appetites  ;  ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  onwordiy  &• 
vorites,  he  connived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grossest  acta 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  several  of  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  llu 
continuance  of  wsr-tazes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  ceunue 
to  which  the  French  monarcbs  had  been  long  unaccustomed.  This  lui- 
UBual  liberty  of  the  parliameuts  had  been  in  some  degree  fostered  by 
the  court  itself;  the  king  permitted  iheae  bodies  to  set  bounds  to  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  to  suppress  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Fnnca 
(a.  d.  1762);  and  their  spirit  was  further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  aUow  the  Faiisiaii 
parliament  to  pass  sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate  commander  of 
the  French  in  India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circiunstancet 
that  rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in  Spain, 
Inhere  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squillac^,  ofTended  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles  III.  yielded 
to  the  clamora  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the  minister,  but  he  Gimly 
resfll^ed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  jeauits,  who  were  supposed  to  bare 
secretly  instigated  the  insurrection.  A  refouning  minister  in  Portngil 
maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  opposition  ;  the  marqnis  of  Pombil 
niled  the  land  with  iron  away,  and  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  in> 
teutiona,  scorned  all  opposition.  But  though  he  removed  alt  impedi- 
maMs,  including  the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
his  refoima  took  no  root  in  the  land,  and  the  institutions  which  he  es- 
tablished by  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in  die 
Spauiah  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in  the  late  dii- 
tnibances,  his  minister,  Count  d'Aranda,  regarded  the  order  as  hoatils 
to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their  measures  with  profoood 
■ecresy  (a.  d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  wers  flir- 
■Duoded  at  aight,  and  the  inmate*  coomunded  to  set  out  instsntlr  ff" 
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the  coMt.  An  ediot'  wu  then  iaeued  for  the  baoishinent  ot  the  regu- 
lars of  that  coiomuiiity  from  Spain  and  ita  colonies,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  temporalities.  The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  similarly 
seized  ;  and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  inde 
pendent  empire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Panna  followed  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIII. ;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontics  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  states,  and  when  Clement  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  priviieges  of  the  holy  see,  he  found  himself  opposed 
to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  active  hostiUty  of  France. 

While  these  disputes  between  the  catholic  powers  and  the  head  of 
their  church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  no  longer  exist- 
ed, bat  in  name,  the  straggles  of  a  small  insular  people  to  maintain 
their  aaUonal  independence  excited  general  sympathy.  The  r^enoese 
transferred  their  nominal  claims  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the 
Grown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  sent  a  large  army  to  occupy  this  new 
xcquisitian.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  without  Uie  formality  of  asldng  their  consent,  boldly  fiew  to 
arms,  and  imder  the  command  of  the  heroic  Paoli,  prepared  for  an  ob- 
Btinata  resistance.  Had  the  British  ministry  interfered,  the  result  of 
die  contest  would  have  been  very  doubtful ;  but  Paoli  could  not  resist 
the  entire  force  of  France,  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
mmibers  from  post  to  post,  imtil  every  strong  place  had  yielded  to  the 
invaders,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  embarked  for 
Legbom  (a.  d.  1769).  The  island  submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the 
OKsicans  long  continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in 
dk«r  iDouDtaia  fastnesses. 

Choiaeul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decline,  sought 
to  Btreogtfaffli  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the  king's  grandson  and 
heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperess-dowager.  These 
ilt-omeaed  nnptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendor  during 
a  season  of  great  public  distress  :  during  the  festivities  a  fatal  accident 
cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  all  parties  ;  some  confusion  arose  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  the  tMmult.  Choiseul  involved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
menta,  which  precipitated  the  &U  of  that  able  minister ;  the  king  re- 
hictantly  cnoseated  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of  jurisdiction  which 
were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts  to  resume  their  functions. 
This  imfortimate  and  dishonorable  proceeding  completed  the  abasement 
of  Prmrtce ;  it  was  notorious  that  the  duke  de  Choiseul  owed  hia  dis- 
grace to  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate  mistress  ;*  and  whatever 
nay  hM.ve  been  the  faults  of  that  minister,  he  would  certainly  never 
have  permitted  the  influence  of  his  country  to  sink  so  low  as  it  did 
^ling  the  adraioistiation  of  his  successor,  &e  duke  d'Aguillon. 

While  France  was  thas  declining,  the  Russian  empire  was  i^ndly 
aequiruig  a  preponderatiug  influence  in  eastern  Etirope.    The  emperess 

■  Ibdame  da  Bani.    She  was  ntbaeqaeatlr  me  of  the  vietfana  «r  the  Fn»eh 
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Cstlieriiie  piocnied  the  throne-  of  Poland  for  one  of  bei  &i  oiiUt,  Sun 
islauB  Augustas  (a.  d.  1765),  having  sent  &  Ruuian  anny  to  oreiswa 
the  diet,  when  it  nasembled  to  choose  a  aovereign.  Frederic  of  Pnw 
sia,  anxious  to  remedy  the  calamities  which  the  aevra  years'  war  bad 
Drought  upon  his  country,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  czarina ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  sonM  com- 
mercial concessions  to  sid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  Tho 
new  sovereign  of  Poland,  c^>posed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  big* 
oled  people,  was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  conlroj 
the  events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his  pow- 
erful neighbors.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious  disputes ; 
the  oppressions  of  the  catholics  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dis- 
senting sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  those  of  the 
Greek  church  appealed  to  the  emperess  of  Russia,  while  the  Lulheniu 
sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  end  Denmark.  Catherine,  with 
great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissideoit, 
and  paying  little  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if 
Poland  had  been  one  of  her  own  provincea.  The  catholic  lords  foimed 
B  confederacy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Rusus  ;  Craeow,  where  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Tuik- 
ish  frontiers,  and  die  cotwtry  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  wae  crueilf 
devastated. 

Must^ha  III.  was  more  peacefiilly  inclined  than  most  of  the  suliaoa 
that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt  that  the  powci 
which  Russia  was  acquiring  in  Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  noithem  provinces  ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  violsticKi  of 
hia  daminions,  and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court. 
The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  aultan  ;*  Muslaphi 
had  formed  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  i« 
said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Turks  (a.  d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  aooft 
entered  southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravage*  i 
but  when  they  hasarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Ohoczim,  they  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  Turkish  power  ;  she  sent  a  fleet  firom  the  Baltic  round  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, to  support  an  insurrection  which  her  emissaries  had  exci- 
ted ilk  Soulham  Greece  (a.  d.  1770).  The  insurgents,  uded  by  a  Rut- 
sisn  force,  at  first  gained  some  advantt^^s,  but  on  the  first  reverse  cbey 
were  abandoned  by  their  allies  to  the  brutal  retahations  of  their  Turttish 
masters.  Soon  after,  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  ships-of-the-line  wu 
burned  by  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesm6,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Ben- 
der, Akennan,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  ol 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  thougD 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms  wu  la 

*  Frederic,  who  kred  to  indulge  in  ■arcsHn,  said  that  a  wwr  between  the  £<k 
■ana  sad  tbe  Turki  would  be  a  coDtest  between  tbe  one-ejed  aad  tbe  blind. 
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jftfend  tlt«  independence  of  PoUnd.  But  Joseph,  who  had  succeeded 
bis  fother  in  the  Gennan  empire  (a.  d.  1765],  beg&n  to  dread  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Russia;  and  even  his  mother,  Maria  Theiesa,  began 
to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  riral,  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  governing  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  northern  states,  DenmaA  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  policy ;  but  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign 
relations. 

Frederick  v.,  one  of  the  best  mnnarchs  that  ever  occupied  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V.,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect 
and  dissipated  habits  (a.  s.  1766}.  Soon  after  hir  accession,  Chiiatian 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of  England, 
and  the  engaging  rosnners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  favor  of  the 
Danish  king  and  people.  To  maintain  her  ascendency  over  tae  mind 
of  her  husband,  Caroline  faroied  the  ambitioa  of  Struensee  n.  foreign 
adventurer,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  oi"  rather, 
sole  nder  of  Denmark.  Stniensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and 
Dselhl,  but  his  hanghtiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles  i  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king's  step-mother  and 
her  son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  aai  it  was  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  queen  CaroUne  in  his  fate.  Struensee  and  his 
fneoA  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian  ;  they  were  insulted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen  was  also 
vrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cronenberg  castle  i  druad  of  Brit^h  ven- 
^snce,  however,  saved  her  from  personal  violence.  She  was  permitted 
a  retire  to  Hanover,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  queen  dowager,  having  removed  her  rival, 
usurped  the  royal  authority  ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Betnstorff  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remark- 
sole  for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Guatavus  III,,  m  young  prince  of  great  vigor  and  sagacity,  ascended 
the  Swedish  thnine  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Adolphui  Frederic  (a,  d. 
1771);  he  had  early  formed  a  project  lor  removing  the  restrictions 
which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  suthority  after  the  death  (<f 
Charles  X(I.,  and  his  efforts  were  secouded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
long  weary  of  aristocratic  ^anny.  The  senate,  suddenly  sunoundel 
by  snned  bauds,  was  intimidated  into  assenting  to  the  instrument  of 
g'lvemmect  whii:h  Gnitaitis  hal  irepurtd,  an^l  a  rtvolut'on  nhic^ 
changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  ab' 
solme  monarchiea  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood.  Dread  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providins 
•otne  remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweaen,  prevented 
tiutavus  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had 
D(\eo  occu[»ed  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tranquil- 
li^  and  good  government  ou  Poland ;  but  alt  his  judicious  measures 
were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who  clung  to  their  tyrannous  and 
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^Kurd  privileges,  thongh  they  were  knowit  to  be  as  pernicious  to  tfa 
•etveg  as  they  were  rainous  to  the  ccuntty.    An  attempt  on  the  pen 
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Iibett3r  of  the  luihappy  king  gare  Catheiine  a  pielext  foi  Mnding  a  Ra»- 
sUn  anny  iolo  the  country,  and  suggested  to  the  Pruaaian  king  a  schemo 
for  ihe  dismembeTment  of  Poland.  A  treaty  nas  concluded  between 
Austriii)  Russia,  and  Pnisaia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  prorinces  between 
them.  Their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  aoreral  shares  ;  and  the 
diet,  overawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a  merely  nominal  east- 
ence  (a.  n.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamiiies 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  lua 
accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the  bigotry,  the  fac< 
tiouB  spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  of  the  turbulent  noblea.  By 
the  intervention  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  was  subsequently  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  emperess  gained  several  im- 
portant fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of  territory,  and  permission  fm  her 
subjects  to  navigate  the  Black  sea  (a.  d.  1774).  Greai  .s  these  gun* 
were,  they  were  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  obiain- 
ingother  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  ambition. 

Degraded  aa  Louis  XV.  was,  be  could  not  receive,  without  emotion, 
intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  influeDce 
of  France  waa  reduced.  When  informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  lie 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabi- 
net, this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  been  averted."  The  duka 
d'Aguillon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negli- 
gence by  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  he 
had  long  been  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  that  order.  The  detth  of 
Clement  XIII.  favored  his  projects  (a.  n.  1769).  Ganganelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that  the  time 
was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pontiffs  could 
bo  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  cuho- 
lie  sovereigns  by  making  reasonable  concessions.  Afler  a  long  but  not 
unjustifiable  delay,  he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits;  aiid 
most  of  the  catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  that  fraierm- 
ty,  eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.  d.  1773).  Little  0{^;>outioD  wai 
made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  the  insurrection  in  Sicily  and 
tlie  deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pope  Ganganelli  (a.  d.  1774)  were  at- 
Uibuled  to  thuir  secret  practices,  tliough  not  a  shadow  of  proof  could  b« 
■ddi'ced  to  sapport  such  sovere  accusations.  Indeed,  it  is  notoiioai 
that  Louin  died  of  small-pox,  and  Ganganelli  of  a  constitutional  diseaie 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  his  sub- 
jects had  long  been  taught  to  form  the  most  favoisUe  expoctatioas,  at- 
cended  the  ttione  of  Franco  :  Angelo  Braachi  was  elected  to  the  pipacy, 
under  the  title  of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardi- 
uals,  who  believed  that  he  would  bu  a  more  zealous  supp(»tei  of  the 
c^hurch  than  his  predecessors. 

SwnoH  U.—Hulon/  of  England  from  lit  Ptaet  of  Pari*  (o  At  Cb«M*i«- 
meiU  of  Oit  Atnerican  War. 

Wbbn  the  British  niiniBtry  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Franct. 
ibey  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connexion  willi  ttu 
•anthwnt,  but  at  the  waa  time  they  diminished  its  influence  in  Euro 
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■wui  politics.  Eztensire  colonies,  rapidly  increasiag  commerce,  and 
impmring  manufunuieB,  sfibrded  the  oalion  smple  amends  for  this  loss  -, 
but  a  spiri  of  faction  began  to  appear  in  the  national  councils,  which 
IHToduced  a  peniicioua  influence  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
While  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  Brunswick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on 
dke  whigs,  for  the  tories  were  from  principle  more  or  leas  disposed  to 
favor  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house  ;  but  when  all  fears  from  the  Pre- 
.tender  had  disappeared,  the  zeal  whic'j  the  tories  had  ever  shown  foi 
the  maintenance  of  the  loyal  prerogative  naturally  recommended  them 
to  royal  favor.  Personal  Irieadahip  induced  George  III.  to  introduce 
the  earl  of  Bute  into  his  cabinet ;  his  influence  excited  the  jealousy  of 
die  whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion ;  they  accused  him  of  an  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  his 
Scottish  countrymen,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation 
tX  the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamor,  the  earl  of 
Biua  resigned  his  office,  but  it  was  believed  he  privately  retained  his  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet ;  and  thus  no  small  portion  of  his  unpopularity 
was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the  min- 
isters  with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton.  The  for- 
frr-fiflh  number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  attack  on  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session ;  and  the  ministers, 
forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  against  the 
uttdors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  libel.  Wilkes  was  arrested,  but 
wu  soon  liberated,  on  pleading  privilege  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
comoHMis,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of 
parliament  did  not  extend  (o  the  case  of  libel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined 
with  the  lords  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in 
the  meantime,  quitted  Uie  country,  and  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial, 
was  outlawed.  So  much  was  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  goTemment  and  an  individual,  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
colooial  aflairs ;  but  during  this  period  the  East  India  company  acquired 
MVf;rat  rich  districts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed  a  grasping  ambition, 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  native  powers. 

A  more  dangerous  prospect  was  opened  in  the  American  states.  Thii 
French  being  removed,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  bs^kwooda,  tho 
colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  their  prosperity  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  GrenriUe  a  scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden 
if  taxation.  Tho  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principally  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  colonists,  they  had  been  almost  exclusively  the  gainers  by 
its  successful  termination,  and  it  waa  therefore  deemed  equitable  thai 
they  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not 
it^reseiited  m  the  British  parliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large 
party  in  Britain,  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, disregarded  oppiosition,  and  an  act  waa  passed  imposing  stamp-datioa 
an  a  multitude  of  articles  (a.  d.  17G5). 

The  dispute  seemed  to  he  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British  minis- 
try; the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  much  against  the  king's  will,  repealed 
rae  irimoxious  Stsmp  Act ;  but  he  was  force!  to  assert,  in  strong  terms, 
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the  right  of  Ihs  king  and  pttrUament  to  enact  laws,  binding  the  cdouM  h 
sU  cases  whatsoever.  Tne  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obUgtd  to 
give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  b«en  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  ciU- 
net  constructed  by  this  once-popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  Bnimi, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chsa- 
cellorship  of  the  exchequer  aggravated  partf  animosities  (a.  d.  1767) ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American  claims,  aiid 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That  demagogoe  retinned 
to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  ih^ 
general  election,  after  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained 
the  reversal  of  his  onilawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ihe 
libel  he  had  published.  When  parliameat  met,  it  was  supposed  thai 
Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  the  house  ;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  miUtaiy  were  called 
out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Wilkes  stig- 
matized the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  in  the  wmX 
unmeaanrcd  terms  ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  this  second  libel  to 
procure  his  expulsion  from  the  house  of  cammons,  but  the  electors  <rf' 
Middlesex  re-elected  him  without  any  hesitation.  The  commons  le- 
solved  that  an  expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  pailit- 
ment  that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  ■ 
new  election.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once 
mure  the  commons  refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held, 
and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the 
ministerial  candidate.  The  house  of  commons  persevered  in  its  decli- 
ra'ioa  of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Luttrell  shotdd 
be  tho  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministers  had  now 
involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point  of  constitutional 
law,  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation.  A  fierce  opposition  wu 
raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  little  encouraged  iha 
Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  concihate  the 
colonies,  the  removal  of  Barl  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the  decisioa 
tesjieciing  the  Middleiiex  election,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  North 
SB  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.  d.  1770).  The  im- 
position of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  America,  while 
the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  ihs 
Falkland  islands,  wore  represented  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  hoooi 
of  the  country.  The  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  waa,th« 
indited  license  given  to  the  pul>lication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  commou 
sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oli- 
ver, and  Wilkes.'  The  tyro  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower  )  but  Wilkei 
refused  to  attend,  uidess  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  sod 
the  commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which 
he  had  ^en  summoned  to  appear.  Since  that  time  the  debates  have 
been  regularly  published  in  die  newspapers. 

The  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the  East  India 
company  having  attracted  considerable  attention,  a  lav  was  paased  liir 
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iHiagiiig  the  (dure  of  that  coraraercial  sssociaUon  in  some  degne  imdei 
ibe  control  of  goTemment ;  bnt  to  reconcile  the  company  to  such  inter- 
ference, a  loan  waa  granted  on  favorable  tenna  ;  and  also  perroisBion  to 
export  teas  without  payment  of  duty.  A  quantity  of  tea  waa  shipped  for 
Boeton,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low  price  of  the  coramodi^ 
would  induce  the  New  Englandere  to  pay  the  amall  duty  charged  on 
jnipoitation  ;  but  when  the  reaaela  arrived  at  Boelon,  they  were  boarded 
dnrins  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townamen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown 
into  we  sea.  Thia  outrage,  foLfawed  by  other  acts  of  de6ance,  gave 
anch  offence  in  England,  Uiat  acts  were  pssaed  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  MasBacnuBetts 
(a.  d.  1774).  It  was  hoped  that  the  other  coloniea  would  be  warned 
by  this  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  ihe  people  of 
Hatsachnsetla  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against  the 
importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  pon  bill  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed.  But  though  the 
colonists  acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  reconcr'i^- 
tion;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and  their  fetlow- 
•nbjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  couched  in  terms  equally 
sjunted  and  lespectfnl.  The  address  to  bis  majesty  was  not  received, 
is  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal  assembly ;  and  the  determination 
sfinced  1^  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  ministe- 
rial nwaanrea,  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  pros- 
psrity  of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely  pravoked. 
Even  the  numerate  king  of  Fiance,  though  severely  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  revolted  colonies  ;  several  of  hir 
iniutsters  nrged  him  to  offer  them  support,  bnt  the  opinion  of  Turgot 
the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevuled  for  a  season  ;  he  strenuously 
condemned  such  interference  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Spain,  involved 
in  a  disastroos  war  with  the  piratical  atates  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less 
fbimidable  dispute  with  Portugal,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
Sonth  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage  in  Iresh  hostilities,  and 
was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
indignant  at  the  desertion  of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  Catherine 
9f  Russia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  moat  Ukely  to 
oiipoee  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed 
to  be  tho  secret  source  of  iu  strength.  Undervaluing  the  power  and 
Ibe  fortirade  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resolved  to 
force  them  into  obedience,  parliament  seconded  these  views,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  that  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its  commencement. 
The  vague  norion  of  dominion  over  an  entire  continent  flattered  Eng- 
lish pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministers  demanded,  promised  some 
alienation  to  the  pubUc  burdens.  The  colonial  levolt  was  regarded  bv 
many  ts  a  rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  Britisn 
pse^,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked  upon  iu  England  as  aa 
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afibrt  to  estalilish,  not  the  loyol  authority,  but  the  nipniiucT  of  iki 
nation. 

SecTioH  lIl.r~Th«  Anterwm  War. 

Blood  having  once  been  ebed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  decided  by  (he 
sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  struggle,  but  ap- 
parently with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  lestoration  of  peace.  Mutual 
forbearance  was  exhibited  by  ths  hostile  generab,  when  the  Engtish 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston  i  Howe,  the  British  comnunder, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  permitted  the 
royal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries, by  the  English  ministry,  completed  the  alienation  of  tbe 
colonists  ;  they  resolved  to  sepsrate  themselves  wholly  from  the  mother- 
.country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congreaa  published  the 

DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE    THIRTEEN    UNITED    BTATEI. 

The  first  caropsign,  afler  some  important  successes  gained  by  the 
British  forces  under  General  Howe,  terminated  in  the  entire  deatnic- 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  north  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne.  But 
this  did  not  abate  tbe  confidence  of  the  British  ministers  or  the  Britiab 
people.  Conciiiatoiy  acta  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but 
before  intelligence  of  this  altered  policy  could  be  received  in  America, 
France  had  entered  into  a  treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  ihe 
United  States  (a.  d.  1776).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who 
advocated  this  extreme  measure  ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehemently  op- 
posed the  diBmemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the 
lords,  he  was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  Tbe 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  tbe  less  prepare  vigorously  to 
meet  impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  ^uost 
France,  and  a  respectable  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel,  tent 
tu  cruise  in  the  channel.  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  &ea 
off  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second 
in  commsiid,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  Uie  slight  advantage  he 
obtained. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the  eflbtti 
of  tbe  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperess 
Catharine,  and  the  unwilliagnees  of  France  to  second  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  ii 
was  almost  within  his  grasp  (a.  d.  1779).  France  ^one,  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  had  yet  interfered  in  the  American  contest,  but  (he  in- 
timate connexion  between  that  country  and  Spain,  led  to  a  general  be- 
lief that  the  latter  woidd  not  long  remain  neuual.  Nor  was  the  expect- 
ation groundlcBs ;  tbe  court  of  Madrid,  aAer  an  insincere  offer  of  media- 
tion, ^uew  off  the  mask,  and  open^  prepared  far  active  boaiilttie* 
Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  advena- 
ries  were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  baule.  The  Engliah  sub- 
dued Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  CaroUnss ;  but  die 
French  captured  several  islands  in  the  West  ^ndies,  and  a  Spaniiti 
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fleet,  fer  b  time  rode  trinmphsnt  ia    he  chanael,  anderen   inBulted 
Plymouth. 

Serious  riota  in  London  tendud  more  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
Eugliab,  among  foreign  nationa,  than  these  reverses.  Some  of  the 
penal  laws  against  the  catholics  having  been  repealed,  an  association 
was  formed  by  some  ignorant  fanatics  for  the  protection  of  the  protestant 
religion ;  they  stimulated  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  im- 
mense multitude  to  acts  of  outrage.  For  several  days,  London  was  at 
the  mercy  of  an  infuriate  populace  ;  soma  catholic  chapels  were  burned, 
•nd  many  private  houses  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  re- 
stored by  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  several  of  the  rioters 
capitally  punished.  These  disgraceful  transactions  alienated  the  court 
of  Madrid  at  a  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  ihe  promise 
of  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  confirmed  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  had  reduced  all  the  French  settleo'.crnts  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1778,  and  humbled  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared.  Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  raised  by 
chanci  m  the  throne  of  Seringapatam,  resolved  to  drive  the  European 
iamidera  from  Hindustan,  and  enterod  the  Carnatic  with  overwhelming 
forces.  The  local  government  of  Madras  was  unprepared  for  this 
event,  and  the  resources  at  its  command  were  wasted  by  the  obstinacy 
utd  incapacity  of  the  council.  Owing  to  this  mismanagement,  tho 
En^ish  forces,  commanded  by  Baitlie  and  Fletcher,  were  all  either 
slam  or  tat:en  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo. 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir  Georg« 
Rodney  ;  he  captured  four  Spanish  ahips-of-the-line  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, drovo  two  more  on  shore,  and  burned  another:  thence  proceeding 
to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  the  French  fleet,  under  the  '^auDt  de 
Guichea,  and  though  ho  obtained  no  decisive  success,  he  prevented 
Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid  in  his  meditated  attack  on  New 
York.  I!ut  the  progress  of  the  war  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in 
%  new  contest  with  all  the  maritime  powers,  respecting  the  trade  of  neu- 
tral vessels.  The  emperesaofRussiatook  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom 
of  trade  for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war,  to  all 
ports  not  actually  blockaded ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
shotddunite  to  support  this  right;  a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Neu- 
trohty,  was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  Holland  promptly 
acceded  to  the  league ;  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Naples,  adopted 
its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally 
of  England,  joined  the  association.  The  British  nunistry  temporized, 
ihey  expected,  probably,  that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  might  lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the 
continental  powers,  but  these  hopea  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was 
not  inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  suspicious ;  bvk 
proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
American  congress,  and  the  ren>onstrances  of  the  British  minister  wen 
treated  with  disdain.  War  was  instantly  declared,  and  several  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  American  seas  wero  subdued  by  the  Eng- 
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■iah  forces.     Not  was  this  the  anljr  calamity  that  befell  the  Dutch   i«- 

Eablic  ;  no  Boouer  had  the  emperor  Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  in- 
eritance  of  Maria  Tfaereaa,  than  he  commanded  a  series  of  importuit  tb- 
forms.amODgwhichwas  included  the  dismantling  of  the  bairiertowna  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  save  Hol- 
land Irom  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.  d.  17S1}.  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Zoutman,  was  defeated  bjr  Admiral  Parker,  at  the  Doggers'  bank ; 
but  the  English  had  less  success  in  the  American  seas,  where  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  waa  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  force  of  Count 
do  Graaae. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  British 
army  that  had  been  forced  to  aunender,  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land that  any  further  protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (a.  d. 
1782).  The  ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  fiist  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  but  ihey  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
were  forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  tiie  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace,  withont 
St  all  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to  support  the  war ;  but  before  the  results 
of  the  change  could  be  fully  developed,  the  miniatiy  waa  diaaalved  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  effect  on 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  two  signal  triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  decisire  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  ;  and  General  Elliott,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in 
Gibraltar,  defeated  the  fomiidEd>Ie  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
the  floating  batteries,  which  the  besiegers  bad  fondly  believed  irresisti- 
ble. In  £e  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  company ;  h&  recovered  the  Carnatic,  and  totally  routed  Hyder's 
army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.  n.  1781);  and  again  at  Pollalore.  AU  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  captured  (a.  d.  1782),  but  this  success  was 
interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  whose  forces  were 
surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary 
French  force  under  M.  Lally.  Several  indecisive  engagements  took 
place  between  Sufirein  and  Hughes,  tlie  French  and  English  tdmirals,  ' 
in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  (a.  D.  1783). 
The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and 
England,  induced  Tippoo  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
English  tciminated  this  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war,  by  eab- 
initting  to  humiliationa  from  the  son  of  Hyder,  which  greatly  diminished 
the  respect  that  bad  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 
The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations  for 

Eeace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ; 
ut  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  pariiamentary  strength 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr,  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition. 
The  independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries at  Versailles  (November  30,  1782);  little  difficulty  waa 
foimd  in  arranging  terms  with  France  and  Spain;  but  thn  English 
wished  lo  jua  some  compensation  for  their  losses  from  Holland,  sod 
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«  occasioned  a  del&y  in  the  finil  airangement  of  the 

Sbctiok  IV. — TA^  BritiA  Jin^ire  in  Irtdia. 

The  BiitiBli  empire  in  India  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  The  French  were  the  first  who 
mimed  at  acquiring  sorereignty  by  interfering  in  thu  contests  of  the  local 
goremcrs  who  had  established  their  independence  ;  they  gained  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  Camstic  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  until 
the  naral  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  intercepted 
their  communications,  and  enabled  their  rirals  to  seize  all  their  settle- 
ments. It  was  soon  discoveied  th&t  Coromandel  coat  more  than  it  was 
wntlh,  «nd  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  moat  desirable  were  the  coim- 
tri«ii  round  the  Ganges.  Under  the  government  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
English  obtained  the  soTeieignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  ths 
condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  No  sooner  had  the  company  acquired  the  sotereignty  of  this 
ricl^and  opulent  country,  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between 
the  diiectora  at  home  and  their  officers  in  India.  The  former  were 
aoxions  to  augment  their  commercial  dividends  by  the  territorial  rev- 
enues, the  latter  were  aa  obstinate  in  applying  the  surplus  income  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  want  of  control  over  the  subordinate  au- 
thorities in  India  led  to  most  calamitous  results ;  the  officers  of  the 
company  established  monopoUes  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  domes- 
tic bade,  rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changing  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice  to  protect  their 
avarice.  The  injustice  with  which  the  natire  princes  were  treated, 
iDuaed  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Enghsh  in  Hydei  Ali,  sultan  of  My- 
sore ;  and  had  he  been  supported  by  European  aid  as  effectively  as  he 
might  have  been,  the  company's  empire  in  Hinddstan  would  soon  have 
«nded.  Some  improvemeats  were  made  in  1774,  by  concentrating  the 
power  of  the  three  presidencies  in  the  goventor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  and  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  But 
,  Wsnrec  Hastings,  the  first  governor-general,  by  a  series  of  oppressions 
and  extortions,  provoked  a  second  war  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahratta 
I,  the  general  results  of  which  hare  been  stated  in  the  preceding 


Notwithstanding  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  Mysorean  and 
Uahratta  wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  company's  territory  in  Bengal, 
by  the  capture  of  Negapatam  from  the  Dutch,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
very  gloomy  and  threatening.  All  the  exactions  of  the  company  did 
not  enable  U  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  government ;  and  its  af- 
fairs were  considered  as  fast  approaching  bankruptcy.  It  had  alao 
been  foimd  vei^  inconrenient  to  have  a  mercantile  association  existing 
as  a  state  withm  the  state,  and  all  parties  agreed  thiU  the  company 
ought  to  be  placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox 
had  taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  That  coimtiy 
had  been  left  unprotected  during  the  late  war ;  the  inhabitants,  menaced 
by  invasion,  anned  in  theii  own  defence,  and  the  volnnteers  thus  raised, 
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resolTed,  while  they  had  the  power,  to  iecure  the  legislative  i 
denco  of  their  counlty.  The  pnnJence  of  their  leaders  averted  tba 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  islands  ;  but  they  could  not  long  have  restrained  the  impa- 
tience of  their  followers,  had  not  the  Rockingham  administration  ahoweil 
eaily  its  desire  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  was  acknowledged  [a.  d.  1782),  and  a  federal 
union  of  the  two  governments  arranged,  which  promised  to  produce 
permanent  advantages  to  both  countries.  His  success  in  Ireland  in- 
duced Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulating  the  complicated 
affairs  of  India  ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  on  whose  success  he  staked 
the  existence  of  the  coalition  ministry.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Fox's 
measure  was  to  place  the  whole  civil  and  military  government  of  India 
under  a  board  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  not  remov- 
able without  an  address  from  either  house  of  parliannent.  Such  a  board 
would  manifestly  be  an  independent  authority  in  the  state  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  its  design  was  to  make  the  power  of  a  pai.y  rival  that  of  the 
king.  When  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  hie  majesty,  through 
Earl  Temple,  intimated  to  the  peers  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
the  lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  to  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  coali- 
liou  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  parliament  was  disiiolved  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  the  state  of  public  business  would  permit  (a.  d.  1784). 
The  success  of  this  measure  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  new 
minister  ;  the  nation  had  been  disgusted  by  the  coalition  of  parties,  that 
had  been  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  111  each  other  as  those  of  Afr. 
Poz  and  Lord  North  ;  their  friends  were  in  most  places  beaten  by  the 
supporters  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  firmly  est^i- 
lisoed  in  the  plenitude  of  power.  A  new  bill  was  framed  for  the  gov 
emmenl  of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  crown  the  inSuence  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  intrust  to  parliamentary  commissioners  ;  but 
toms  share  of  ftower,  and  the  whole  management  of  commercial  affairs, 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  court  of  directors.  The  most  importaat 
branch  of  commerce  monopolized  by  the  company  wae  the  lea  trade  ' 
with  China,  \ad  this  was  thrown  completely  into  their  hands  hy  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty,  which  removed  all  temptation  to  smugghng. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by  the  mem- 
orable impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  trial  lasted  sevoral  years. 
It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  that  gendeman,  at  least  of  intentional  error; 
but  his  Ibrtune  and  his  health  were  ruined  by  the  protracted  prosecu- 
tion. A  wise  selection  of  rulers  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
British  empire  in  India ;  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
the  situation  of  the  natives  was  greasy  ameliorated  ;  but  the  seeds  of 
corruption,  arising  from  ancient  misgovemment  and  internal  wars,  could 
uot  be  wholly  eradicated. 

The  great  extension  of  the  British  colonies  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  English  penetrated  into  the 
remotest  seas,  stopping  only  where  nature  had  interposed  impenetrable 
barriers  of  ice.  The  three  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  awakened  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  roused  by  dw 
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jiaroreriM  oT  Columbus.  The  islands  of  the  BOOth  Pacific  ocean  b«- 
came  bood  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  their 
natural  productions  speedily  formed  articles  tit  trade.  Cook  himself 
Hggeated  the  ezpf.diency  of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New 
Ho^^d  ;  in  leas  than  half  a  centuiy  this  colonjr  has  risen  into  great 
imponance  as  an  agricultural  community ;  it  promises,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  to  outgrow  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother-country,  to  afford 
her  a  rich  reward,  and  become  one  of  her  most  nourishing  descendants. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power  until  ie  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  there  was  little  beyond  the  strife  of  par- 
ties remarkable  in  the  dotnestic  history  of  England.  The  illness  of  the 
king  (a.  d.  1787),  gave  indeed  alarming  proof  that  the  federal  union  of 
the  English  and  Irish  legislatures  was  by  no  me-dna  sufficient  to  secure 
the  permanent  connexion  of  the  countries  ;  for,  while  the  British  parlia- 
ment adopted  a  restricted  regency,  the  Iriah  offered  the  entire  royal 
power  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  speedy  recovery  of  the  king  avert- 
ed the  evils  that  might  have  resulted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy,  but 
from  that  time  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  detemuned  on  his  plan  for  uni- 
ting the  two  legislatures.  The  chief  parliamentary  struggles  were  fot 
a  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws  that  affected  the  dissenters,  and  die 
abolition  of  the  iafamons  slave-trade ;  but  the  success  of  both  these 
meiMirea  waa  reserved  for  later  times. 


Ddrinq  the  progress  of  the  American  war,  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  manifested  in  the  European 
states.  Many  of  the  German  princee  began  to  moderate  the  stem  ex- 
ercise of  their  despotic  authority,  to  reform  their  expenditure  and  mili- 
tary eetablishments,  and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced 
■tate  of  civilization.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  royal  reformers  ;  his  measures  for  regulating  the  church  inv<^ved 
him  in  a  cor.teat  with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innova* 
turn,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
see.  Persuaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
suade ioseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the  pontiff  undertook 
an  expensive  journey  to  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only  gave  him  an  abun- 
dance of  compliments,  and  persevered  in  his  resolutiona.  Hia  failing 
covered  the  pontiff  with  ridicule,  especially  as  he  had  to  endure  similar 
disappointments  in  his  negotiations  with  the  couits  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
ila.  Joseph  waa  willing  to  join  the  emperess  Catherine  in  the  dis- 
membermoDt  of  Turkey,  and  permitted  that  princess  to  aeize  the 
Crimea ;  but  the  principal  western  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria,  and  the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  emperor ;  he  secretly  instigated  the  Dutch  to  refuse  the 
Iree  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
ind  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ger- 
manic states.  Frederic  died  when  he  had  completed  the  consblidatiaa 
•f  &  kingdom  which  his  coitqueata  bad  nearly  dolled  (a.  n.  1786} ;  ha 
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w&s  succeeded  by  hia  nephew  Frederic  Williun,  whoae  sttentioil  tu 
eaiiy  directed  to  the  affaira  of  Holland. 

The  SQCcese  of  the  AmericanB  in  eatkblishing  a  commonweillli,  in- 
duced mitny  of  tHe  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  repablican  coa- 
stitutiou,  and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  tKe  stadtholder, 
which  had  become  in  tJl  but  name  monarchical.  The  French  secretly 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Onnge,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  the  populu  par^  an  addition  to  their  East  Indian  colonies,  or  at 
least  such  a  union  of  interests  as  would  cuimterpoise  British  ascend* 
ency  in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister  was  manied 
to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to  prerent  any  change,  and  the  English  an 
bassadoT  rigorously  exerted  himself  to  cotmteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  An  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matten 
to  a  crisis  ;  Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs ;  the  lepubhcans,  deserted  W  France,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  anihority. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause  of  tui 
desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis  ;  through  mere  jeat 
ousy  of  England,  they  had  involved  their  country  in  the  American  wu, 
and  bad  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  after  nunister  had  at 
tempted  to  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed  his  elen- 
tion  to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  aggrarated 
the  disorder  by  a  aeries  of  measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  sup- 
ported with  obstinacy.  Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Caloime  recom- 
mended the  king  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  perM»u 
selected  from  the  privileged  orders  (a.  d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  ta 
equitable  system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  inter- 
ested body.  Neckei,  a  Swiaa  banker,  who  nad  been  for  a  short  time 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  pubhc  credit.  Ijoma  dis- 
missed Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  lecallini 
Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables,  whose  uncom 
jidying  disposition  tendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  aasembly  fruitleu. 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  onljr  enl  that  the 
French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  Amencan  war ;  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fotight  for  liberty  in  one  heiiii^>here  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  difibied 
through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  spirits  began  to  speculate  on 
a  remblic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  witn  Austria  was  the  cause  <^ 
nmco  secret  discontent ;  the  decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of 
France  was  traced  to  its  unfortimate  alliance  with  the  court  d  Vieaos 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
to  peipetnatfl  this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  snd 
di^ike.  It  waa  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  hdd  the  bil* 
aoce  of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  fim 
the  aggressiims  of  the  ambitioas  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  repuUicn 
party  in  Holland  from  punishment  for  actt  done  in  her  serrice. 
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While  Fruice  wu  thns  disturbed,  the  progreas  of  Teform  in  othet 
xtatea  wu  unimpeded ;  tlie  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  improTed 
theii  kingdoRU  b^  institutions  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  placing 
checks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  clergy.  They  joined  in  an  ef- 
fort to  chastiss  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperoi 
Joeeph  and  hia  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished 
themaelTes  by  enacting  new  and  salutary  codea  of  law  j  they  abol- 
ished the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  ihey  gready  limited 
the  number  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  waa  affixed.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  emperesa  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
ereaXest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Ruaaia ;  and  even 
■he  Bultan  evinced  a  deaire  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  AAei  Uie  dismissal  of  the  no- 
iiUiles,  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  minister 
of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parlia- 
ments, by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  which  they  insisted  on  ex* 
amining  before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  privileged 
orders  ;  the  miniater  juatly  recommended  a  less  partial  ayatem,  when 
his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  demanded  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  states-general.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the 
demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,  but  merely  to 
Bonc^  the  court;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  determined  to  enforce  compliance.  Various  schemes  were  tried 
by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his 
plana  were  disconcerted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
king,  finding  every  expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.  d. 
1788).  At  the  same  time,  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since 
the  year  1614. 

Biefore  the  assembling  of  this  legialatire  body,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  he  sent  by  each  ol 
the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ;  the  majority 
of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  sent 
by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  number  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared  that  the  three  estates 
shonhl  form  separate  chambers,  but  this  very  important  matter  was  not 
BO  definitely  fixed  as  to  prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5lh  of  Maj,' 
1780,  the  states-general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party, 
confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  ait  and 
Tot«  together.  Afi«r  a  short  struggle,  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  and  the  united  bodies  look  the  name  of  the  National 
AssemUy. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in  some 
degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine ;  artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  the. 
risuig  flame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignstioa  against  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of  InvaUds  were  seized  by  th« 
nob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  Baatile,  oi> 
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State-priaon  of  Puis.  After  a  brief  resistance,  the  govenior,  Tumug  u 
insutScient  garrison,  capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  sturendet 
were  not  observed  by  the  infuriate  multitude  )  the  governor  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  maay  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred.  Louis,  greallj 
alarmed,  tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects  ;  he  remoTed 
the  reg^ular  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defesca  ai 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards.  The 
command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liberal  sentimeBts  and  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American  war.  Bnt  all  the 
king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  democratic,  or  rather,  as  we 
may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican  party ;  relying  on  the  suppott  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  the  leaders  of  diis  band  resirived  that  the  legis- 
lature should  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  a  mob  wa«  secretly  insti- 
gated to  make  the  demand.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace 
was  violently  entered,  several  of  its  defenders  stain,  and  the  king  com' 
pelled  instantly  to  set  out  for  Paris,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licen- 
tiotiB  crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  hmnu 

This  atrocious  outmge  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  conamencemsnl 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  thenceforth  the  royal  authori^  waa  an  em{4y 
name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government  set  aside  i  visionaries 
indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new  order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  turned 
to  establish  a  constitution  more  perfect  than  the  world  ever  yet  had 
witnessed,  but  the  base  and  the  depraved  sought  to  gain  theii  ova  seUish 
ends  by  stimulating  popular  violence ;  and  the  last  class  was  the  onlv 
one  whose  expectations  were  realized. 

Sectioh  VI,— TAe  FrenA 


From  the  moment  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  hii 
capital,  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  the  inoii- 
aichy  continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of  feadtl 
rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  secularization  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  established  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  ths 
ancient  structure.  Several  German  princes,  who  had  possessions  in 
Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent  changes,  but  the  popular  rulen 
would  not  Usten  to  any  proposal  of  a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  were  embroiled  with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of 
tfaeir  career.  A  club,  called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  As* 
••eiatiom,  was  formed  by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  it- 
flUKiatioHB  were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favorable  to  the 
indent  iaatitutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jacobins,  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  vit^nt  tn- 
miihs  excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more  dangeroni  to 
the  cepoae  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  mih  the  revolution  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  home  and  or- 
ganiziig  a  coitstitutional  resistance,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  with  all  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of 
Cnei^  pesren.    A  meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  PiluUs,  bf 
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iween  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  kin^  of  Prussia,  and  the  el«ctoi 
or  Saxony  ;  ihe  Coant  d'Artois,  brother  to  the  French  raooarch,  and 
head  of  tha  emigrants,  came  uninvited,  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns 
lo  issue  a  vague  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Tighia  of  kings.  Louia, 
weariet!  by  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Par- 
isiiiii  inob,  and  the  dtaappointments  he  was  daily  forced  U>  meet,  ro- 
Bolvcd  lo  fscape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek 
refuge  un  the  frontiers.  He  Aed  from  Paris, accompanied  by  his  queen 
a,nd  clitldren,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennea,  seized, 
and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capital.  This  failure  exposed  the 
royal  fikintiy  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  hut 
the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  their  violence  ;  and  afler  a  long  deliberation,  hey  prepared 
a  consiitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  king  for  acceptance. 
The  reudiness  with  which  Ijouis  assented  to  this  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  frank  communication  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment to  bis  ambassadors  at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time 
restored  his  popularity.  The  emperor  Leopold  noti&ed  to  the  other 
poweiB  that  sjl  danger  of  war  was  averted,  and  the  external  and  inter- 
Dai  tranquillity  of  France  seemed  to  be  assurcJ. 

But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  pennanent ;  it 
was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satislied  with  any  fixed 
fonn  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  framed  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  lo  the  system 
recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  foreign 
war ;  and  the  suspicious  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues 
m  the  German  courts,  and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to 
maintain  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished 
plausible  pretexts  for  Uie  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  I.eopold  accelerated  a  mpttire ;  his  succesaor,  Francis  II., 
continued  to  maks  alarming  militant  preparations,  and  on  hia  refusal  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation,  Louis  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
against  him  (a.  d.  1792).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in  the  royal  cabinet 
and  the  national  assembly,  led  to  such  confusion  in  die  cotmcils  of  the 
French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  while  the  Jacobins,  whose  intrigues  were  the 
real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed  them  to  royalist  treachery,  and 
!o  the  influence  that  Austrian  councils  possessed  over  the  court  from 
its  connexion  with  the  queen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously 
circulated,  and  generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  di^ 
graceful  acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and 
the  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

A  new  incident  gave  fresh  etrensth  to  the  Jacobin  party  ;  Frederic 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-opermte  with  the  empeioi 
Ptancia  la  restore  the  royal  authority  in  Francs ;  their  united  iorcea 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this 
prince  issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  all  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  o(  their  commwi 
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country.  A  declonlion  issued  soon  aAer  by  tbe  emiffrant  brothen 
mud  relatives  of  Louis,  in  which  tbe  revolution  was  bitterly  condenmed. 
proved  still  more  injurious  to  the  unfortunate  king;  scarcely  did  intetli- 
gence  of  the  publication  reach  Paris,  when  the  palace  was  attacked  b} 
an  infuriate  mob,  tbe  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Iiouis 
with  bis  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  tbe  national  assem 
bly.  The  deputies  protected  bis  person,  but  tbey  suspended  his  regal 
functions,  and  committed  bim  a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  the  Tent* 
pie,  from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  tbe  knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these  outrages  of 
tbe  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its  allegiance ;  bol 
all  bis  exertions  not  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result,  he 
fled  into  tbe  Netherlands,  when  be  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Austriana  for  his  former  opposition  to  tbe  royal  power.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Dumouriez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.  Coniident  in  their  sirengtb, 
tbe  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  mod 
decisive  results.  To  diminish  the  number  of  their  iuteraal  enemies, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  tbe  mu 
BBcre  of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and 
this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.  Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France ;  a  reign  of  lenra 
was  established,  and  no  man  dared  lo  remonstrate  against  these  shock- 
ing excesses.  In  tbe  meantime  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected 
reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  that  the  rev- 
olution hod  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators,  not  of  the  nation,  and  thai 
there  was  a  general  reaction  in  favor  of  royalty,  the  aUies  bad  advanced 
without  providing  adequate  stores,  and  when  they  received  a  check  al 
Valmy,  their  camp  was  attacked  by  famine  and  disease ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by 
resigning  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.  Dumouriez  pnrsned  the 
Austriana  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  whicli 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke ;  Flanders  and 
Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  tbeir  arms  bid 
made  considerable  progress  ia  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg.  The  coa< 
ventioD,  as  tbe  national  assembly  began  to  be  called,  having  made  tbeli 
own  country  a  lepubUc,  lesolved  lo  extend  the  revolution  into  other 
states;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  every  nation  that  desired  lotecorer 
its  m>erties,  and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  cons- 
tries  occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republicaa 
arms  had  conquered  Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  German]', 
tbe  adoption  of  such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  againit 
all  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  tbe  cc ' 
mrdice  and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  first  use  tbey  made  of  their  power  was  to  bring  dw 
imfoitunate  king  to  trial,  on  tbe  ridiculous  charge  of  bis  having  engagM 
in  a  conspiracy  for  tbe  subversion  of  freedom.  Louis  defended  himie^ 
with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  hia  judges  were  predetermined  oa  hit 
•oaviction:  six  hundred  and  eigh^-ihree  deputies  pnoHranced  bin 
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guSXy  of  treascm  against  the  sOTereignty  of  the  nation,  while  thers 
were  only  thirty-Beven  who  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  conduct. 
A  motion  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected ;  but  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  by  a  veiy  inconsiderable  majority,  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
Janaaiy,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  gaiUotined  in  his  capital 
city  ;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate  was  a^ravaled  by  the  insults  of  his 
cruel  executioners. 

This  judicial  tnuider  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe ; 
Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  dismissed  from  the  British 
court,  and  many  persons  in  England,  who  had  hitherto  applauded  the 
effoTta  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement  opposers  of  revolu- 
ticmaiy  principles.  A  similar  result  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  jus^y  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Nedieriande. 

The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  a  vote  was  ptissed  that 
the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadlholder 
of  Hdlland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was  intended  to  draw  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and  the  j";c^lo  oi  both  coun- 
tries. Spain  was  soon  afler  added  to  Uie  enemies  of  France,  and  the 
new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies  threatened  more  loudly  than  tae  em- 
peress  Catherine  ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful  war  against 
Turkey,  in  which  her  general,  Suwaroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of 
erritory  for  bis  mistress,  and  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea 
waa  secured;  she  hid  also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more, 
oowever  by  the  insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers,  than  by  the  valor 
rti  her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
Ruasia,  and  ^eempiTesa  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that  coun- 
try from  the  lipt  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the  French  repub* 
lie  was  reg^Tt'ed  ss  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  kings,  it  was 
intended  ^at  a  kLu^  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  Gustav-ua,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constilulion  of  Sweden,  of- 
fered his  service!) ;  but  %ThiIe  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  a  masked  ball  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed 
hiaself  persncally  injured  by  uio  king  (i.  d.  1792).  After  the  death 
of  GustavoB,  the  insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ;  she 
issued  violent  proclamations  against  the  French, but  carefully  abstained 
rom  active  hostility  ;  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
Jie  continental  powers  in  a  war.  which  would  prevent,  them  from 
watching  too  jeaJously  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a  mat- 
-er  of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumou- 
riez,who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant,  with  little  opposition  (a.  d.  1793). 
■  But  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  stopped  the 
French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Louvaini  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer-winden,  by 
which  hia  soldiers  were  so  discouraged,  that  they  deserted  in  great 
numbeis.  Dumouriez,  finding  himself  sxispected  by  the  two  great  par- 
dea  which  divided  the  republic,  and  weaiy  of  the  disorganized  state  of 
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the  FTench  goTerament,  eoteied  into  negotiatioiiB  wiJi  the  alJeJ  gen 
er&ls,  and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  conTentioa  to  watch  hU 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  an^-revolu^onary  feel- 
ings of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Anstnan 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dumouriez,  was  unable  to  check  the  piog- 
reiis  of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force  undei 
the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Valenciennea, 
and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolulionaiy  gov- 
emmeDt  punished  Cusune's  failure  by  a  public  execution,  and  employed 
the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  sep- 
aration of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the 
convention  than  the  cruelties  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  to 
which  the  supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  England,  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  com- 
mon cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnoi, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dunkirk.  The  duke 
of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  wiui  great  spirit,  but  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port by  aea  that  he  had  expected,  and  the  Hanoverian  force  that  cov- 
ered his  operations  having  been  routed  by  Houchard,  be  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  aod  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  mil 
ttaiy  stores.  The  Austrians  were  for  a  Ume  more  successful,  butwheo 
Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  ihs 
lepublican  arniies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  contjnests  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  lo  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers.  Id  Italy,  the 
French  iDaintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they  experienced  some  se- 
vere reverses  on  the  Spanish  frmitier. 

The  revolutionary  excitemeol  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  ;  the  colored  population  in  the  French  division  of  Sl 
Domingo  took  arms  lo  force  the  whiles  to  grant  them  equal  privileges ; 
their  claims  were  Bu^>orted  by  the  three  deputies  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by 
offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
had  been  tme  of  the  most  doorishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
devastated  by  a  civil  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinaiy 
fair  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  southern  and  western  Eurc^  permitted  Cathetio*  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  the  favorite  object  of  her  policy,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Austria  and  I^ussia  joined  in  this  iniquitoua  Bcheme, 
for  the  purpose  i^  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Fides  made  a  gallant 
struggle  lo  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  sened 
in  America,  imder  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  hi* 
heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the  fiiat  was  hopdess. 
Kosciusko,  severely  wouitded,  fell  into  the  hands  t^his  enemies,  War- 
saw was  stotmed  by  the  bniMl  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
erased  from  the  list  of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  coaled- 
erates  (a.  d.  1795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secunhis 
new  acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  tnsii^ 
peace  with  the  French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic  and 
Austria. 

Scarcdy  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  Fraase,  when  lh« 
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coontiy  was  conrulBed  b^  civil  war  (a.  d.  1793.)  The  jacobins  hmr* 
ingi  1*7  tliB  aid  of  Ihe  Parisian  populace,  triuinphed  over  the  rival  faction 
in  the  convention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  political  adversaries  as 
trahors,  and  afler  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution.  Among 
the  victims  to  their  fmy  was  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment,  but  a  release  from 
suflering.  The  tyrsnny  of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrec- 
tions in  the  south  of  France,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.  Nothing 
could  excet  d  the  fnry  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts ; 
severe  decrses  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted  their 
authority,  bit  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons,  which  had 
continued  fo«  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Af^r  having  en- 
dured a  furicus  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion , 
five  deputies,  of  whom  Callot  and  Fouch^  were  the  chief,  received  a 
communicatiiin  from  the  convention  to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters  by 
the  Bummafy  process  of  military  law,  and  about  foni  thousand  victims 
were  shot  or  guillotined  after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage 
uibunsl.  Bu',  in  the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jticobina  did  not 
neglect  the  military  defence  of  their  country;  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  rH  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the  pop- 
ulation, en  matte,  was  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous  armies, 
private  pcoperty  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissory  notes,  called 
atsignati,  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a  circumslauce  which 
rained  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having'  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by  Span 
ish  sad  NeapohCan  detachments,  occupied  that  important  seaport.  I 
waa  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  convention ;  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers  waa  directed  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  an  inferior  station.  Owing  to  his 
exerdons,  the  English  soon  found  the  place  untenable  \  they  evacuated 
Toulon,  withont  Iss^,  aAer  having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  ahipping, 
but  they  abandoned  Uiie  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who 
punished  their  revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  the  French,  under  Pichegm  and 
Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  imperialists  and 
their  alliss ;  but  though  many  battles  were-fought,  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ampaign  {*.  n.  1794). 
A  more  important  event  was  the  downfall  of  the  sanguinary  faction 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens; 
Robespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be 
borae,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  waa  formed 
against  him ;  the  convention  was  induced  to  resume  its  authority,  and 
onier  his  arrest,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  tmd  his  accomplices 
were  hurried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Th^  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beaeGcial  results  thst  had  been  expected ;  Robespierre's  suc- 
cessors were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confinned  in  their 
hoBiili^  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  ueii  navy.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  na-  al  commander  in  the  two  preceding 
Wars,  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather  superior  force  (June  1),  and 
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having  broken  th«  enemy's  line,  took  eii  ships-af-w«r  and  rank  tw* 
This  success  revived  the  declining  spirits  of  the  English  nation,  dis- 
couraged by  the  ill  success  of  the  war  in  Holland.  Corsica  was  soon 
after  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  England,  but  the  French  were  victo- 
rious OQ  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  Holland  was  completed  subdued  by 
Pichegru  and  Morean.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  sladtholder,  and 
adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  rept^ 
lie.  If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage 
from  this  revolution,  they  wete  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French 
despised  their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  the  English  seized  the  colonies  and  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England,  led  ifae 
govoniment  to  prosecute  some  erthusiastic  advocates  of  reform  in  par- 
liament for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to  tria!  and  ac- 
quitted, upon  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  others  were  abandoned. 
There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobios  had 
rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  ii. 
opposition  to  the  court,  tendered  their  aid  to  the  minister ;  the  moat 
remarkable  of  these  converts  was  the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denuncia- 
tii.ns  of  French  principles,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national 
mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  parliament, 
and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the  theme  of  aerere 
and  not  immerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  fron 
England,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him,  against  the 
Polanders  instead  of  the  French.  But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did  not 
dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians,  who  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of  France.  In  Paris,  the  conven- 
tion partially  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  bot 
the  city  was  'requenily  endangered  by  their  machinations,  and  the  ia- 
surrections  of  the  ferocious  populace  who  supported  them.  The  royUisi 
war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of  France  continued 
discontented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions.  The 
Spaniards,  completely  hnnUiled,  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the 
republicans  ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  It3]y,and 


however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea ; 
polled  a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire,  and  Lord  Bridport,  with 
ten  sail-of-the-line,  attacked  twelve  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  wen 
compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  The  French  were  deprived  of  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  re- 
luctant allies,  the  Dutch,  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  authority,  proroked 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris;  Bonaparte  had  a  considerable 
■hare  in  subduing  the  levolters,  more  than  two  thousaad  of  whom  wer» 
mercilessly  slaughtered.    Soon  slleTward,  France  had  a  new  conslitii- 
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tion,  eonaisting  of  a  le^slative  assembly,  an  upper  house,  calloJ  tha 
cooncil  of  ancients,  and  a  directoTy  of  five  members,  intrusted  with  the 
exccutivo  functions  of  goTeinment.  The  directors  soon  began  to  limit 
the  powersofthe  legislative  body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  to 
be  a  delusion.  But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  directory  (a.  d.  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into  Ger- 
many, but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their  mid-career  of 
victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Komach,  uid  then  suddenly 
marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over- 
whelming £at  geaeral.  Moreau'a  celebrated  retreat  was  moie  honor- 
able to  his  abilities  than  the  most  biiUiant  victory ;  he  leS  bis  forces 
ihroaffh  the  black  forest,  from  position  to  position,  often  compelled  to 
yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  ^ench  were  commanded  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  waa  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  the 
Anstrians,  waa  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonor^le  peace  from  the  re- 
public, by  the  cession  of  lus  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon  then 
led  his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  viclora  made  a  harsh  use  of  their 
triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the 
republicans  by  ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  towna,  pay- 
ing a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts 
and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king 
of  Naples  had  providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they 
approached  hia  frontiers.  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians 
in  Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmaer  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  Fre:ach,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  hia  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinzi,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same  fault, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  ;  Mantua,  however,  was  still  obstinately 
defended,  but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes   of 


In  the  meantime,  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  c 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  imder  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion  ;  a  formid^le  squadron,  having  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
La  Vendue,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could  he  have  effected  a 
landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would  hare  been  perilled; 
but  a  violeia  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most  of  which  were  subse* 
lueutly  either  sunk  or  captured.    The  death  of  the  empeiess  Catheiint 
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insiRred  the  Englisb  miniMei  with  the  hope  of  gaining  mon  tSecAn 
asHisUnce  from  Russia ;  but  her  suocobsoi,  the  emperar  Pml,  dine- 
gardsd  ali  the  soUcitations  addreseed  to  him  by  the  courts  ot  London 
and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  En^and ;  the  Spanish  goTemment, 
always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the  French 
directory,  entered  into  alUance  with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase 
its  navy  (a.  d.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England 
depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  al 
Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority  and  disraiased 
from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  committed  several  acta  of  depredation.  Fortunately  the  sailors  grew 
alarmed  the'mselres  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolters  was 
conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  dtuing  the  winter ;  Atvinii 
made  a  desperate  efibrt  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  Mantua  sotHt  capitulated.  Having  very  severely 
punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests,  Napoleoa 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heroditaiy  states  of  Austria.  The 
territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol 
occupied  by  the  French ;  the  archduke  Charles  made  a  bold  defence, 
but  die  emperor  Francis,  terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Morean 
in  Germany,  sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  EngUih 
allies.  While  the  terms  of  pacilication  were  under  discussion,  N^w- 
leon  subverted  the  ancient  constitution  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  mada 
both  republics  virtually  dependant  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  ao  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  Seet  of  very  superior  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  off  nine  of  thai 
ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  cuuld  engage  the  rest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Four  ships-of-the-line  were  taken  in  this  brilliant  engagement, 
to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  commencing  his  brilliant 
career,  maintv  contributed.  The  Spaniards  lost  also  the  valu^le  island 
of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe  was  ontnc- 
cessfnl.  The  Dutch,  loo,  were  punished  for  their  alliance  with  France. 
Three  ships-of- the -line  and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British,  after 
an  imsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  cape.  But  they  auflered  amoie 
severe  loss  on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
out  of  filleen  sail-of-the-line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  Francs  invested  the  directory  with  suprema 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigor.     Negoliatiiins  foi 

Kace  were  commenced,  but  those  with  England  were  broken  off  abniptlj 
the  eztravageot  demands  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  TbJsdid 
not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and  Austiia, 
when  the  emperor  was  renumerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cee- 
■ion  of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  fromieta  of  Fiance 
Ireie  extended  to  the  Rhine. 
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Great  Britun  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with  France'  and 
the  directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  ita  invaaion.  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  noble  display  of  pamoliHin  throughout  the  country,  volunteer 
aasociations  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act 
as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navj-  rode  triumphant  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  menace  of  invasion  was  on  idle  boast,  and  Bonaparte  onlv 
nsed  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  hja  ulterior  designs.  While  the  Frencn 
wore  modelling,  at  their  pleasure,  the  governments  ofltaly,  Switzerland, 
and  HoUimd,  Napoleon  planned  an  expedition  to  £gypt|  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  French  influence  as  predominant  in  ^e  east  as  it  was 
in  western  Europe  (a.  d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Bnieya,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French 
knights.  A  garrison  was  leil  to  secure  the  forts  of  this  important 
island  ;  the  rest  of  the  expedition  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet, safety  reached  Fgypi,  and  having  elfected  a  landing,  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the  country, 
led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but 
these  undisciplied  warriors  were  unable  to  break  the  firm  squares  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of 
Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  AAer  a  long  search.  Admiral  Nelson  dis- 
covered Brueys,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed  a  bold 
plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French  and  the 
shore,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The  victory  was 
complete,  nine  sail-of-the-line  were  csptured,  L'Orient,  a  ship  of  uncom- 
mon size,  blew  up  with  the  grester  part  of  her  crew ;  another  ship«f- 
the-line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their  respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ;  an 
armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the  island 
(rf  St.  Dumingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  trotras.  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted  by  an  inaurrection,  planned  by  some  enUiusiastic  admirers  of 
French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  whose 
excesses  tneir  leaders  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity 
were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army 
was  frequently  very  disgraceful.  The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ; 
but  Bcsrcely  was  tranquillity  restored,  when  a  small  party  of  French 
landed  in  Connaught,  and  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent 
0  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Com- 
walUe,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  lieoten&nt,  soon  overlook  tiie 
French,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severi^ 
with  clemency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented ;  and  Sir  John  Warren, 
by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangers  of  a 
future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  prodnced  a  powerful  efiect  through- 
out Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  dominions  !  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  capturrd  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
the  Venetians  ;  the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Roman 
territories  for  the  pope;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to  th« 
■iggeaiiona  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hoatilities. 
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The  Frencli  were  not  daunted  by  thii  powerful  cosliUon  ;  theyearilj 
rnpelled  the  NeapoliunB,  but  ihey  found  a  more  fonnidable  foe  in  the 
Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  command  of  SuwarofT,  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  several  important  advantageB  in 
«pito  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  But  these  successes  were 
so  dearly  purchased,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  try  a  new  plan  of  open- 
tions.  Suwaruff  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kray 
and  Melas  wbk  to  direct  the  Fiedmontese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy; 
while  the  archduke  Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Victory  in  general  favored  the  allied  powers  :  the  French 
lost  all  their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besieged ; 
SuwaToff  made  n^nd  progreas  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Germany  the 
French  arms  suffered  several  but  nqt  very  important  reverses.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  having  provided  for  the  securi^  of  that  country,  secretly  embused 
for  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  and  ar- 
rived at  Paris  just  as  the  directory  were  indulging  in  extravagant  joy 
for  the  defeat  of  the  joint  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians. It  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  atudonato 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  but  these  representations  were  proved  to 
be  fallacious  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  forces, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring  sight  thousand 
French  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  Frencn  people  had  grown  weary 
o(  the  directory.  Trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  drove 
the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  in- 
trusted to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  The  first  consul, 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  commence  negotiations: 
the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire  (a.  d.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  twr 
parliaments  had  already  divided  differently  on  the  important  c|ueBtion  ¥ 
i}M  regency,  and  there  waa  reason  to  fear  that  some  future  discrepancy 
might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an 
evQ,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  on)  imperial 
pariiament,  and  the  terms  of  the  union  were  warmly  canvaased  in  both 
countries.  The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when 
first  proposed,  was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but,  during  the  recess, 
the  minister  found  means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supportera,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  consul  would  attempt  the  invasion  cX 
England  or  Ireland ;  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  aware  of  his  naval 
weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.  He  formed  a 
daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  array  like  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps.  The  Auatrians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised  if 
an  army  hvl  fallen  from  the  clouds,  than  they  were  by  the  appearanok 
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of  Ibe  French  columns  deacending  from  Mount  St.  BemBrd ;  bnt,  en< 
covnged  by  ibeii  recent  acquisition  of  Genoa,  diey  prepared  to  m^e  a 
rigorona  resistance.  The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  adrantage,  was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Maiengo. 
The  Austrians  commenced  the  fight  with  unuanal  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken  ;  but  aome  fresh 
diTisions  arriring  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis.  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
too  much  extended,  and  Marat's  furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas,  that 
he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa,  and  the  principal  fortiesses 
m  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes  in 
Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war ;  but  his 
rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  HohenUnden,  in  which  the 
French  and  BsTarians  under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperial* 
ists,  and  opened,  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
Iot  hia  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  irea^  of  Luneville,  which  annihilated  for  a  season  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Italv.  Scarcely  bad  Great  Britain  lost  one  ally, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The 
Russian  en^>eTor,  Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  )  and  when  the  English,  afler  baring  reduced  Malta  by 
blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
chiralroua  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  ports  to 
be  detained,  and  prerailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmaik  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.  o.  1801).  In  the  meantime  Mr.  I'itt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  resigned 
his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging  forward  the  great  measure 
of  the  tmion  with  Ireland,  he  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  catholics 
oi  that  country  by  a  promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
rhich  excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;  but  the  king's  repug- 
nance to  catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor,  had  scarcely  been  installed, 
when  the  gratiiying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  ob- 
tained by  tne  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr.  Piit  received  iu- 
teUigence  of  the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  northern 
seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  Tb« 
latter,  with  twelve  aail-of-the-line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the 
Dnnish  fleet,  moored  in  a  formidable  position  before  their  capital,  aikl 
after*  desperate  contest,  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had 
a  share  in  the  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  lose 
but  they  were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  em 
peror,  Paul,  who  was  the  foimder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
This  poienate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  and 
die  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  par^  of  conepiratora,  who  placed 
bis  eon  Alexander  iroon  the  thronp  The  young  prince  conclnded  a 
tna^  with  the  British  fna  equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  pow- 
•n  imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Aberciombie,  had  been  sent  to  drive 
the  Freacl  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  with  the 
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loss  of  its  gallant  cosimaniler.  Some  naval  enterprises  were  leM  snc- 
ceasful :  and  as  there  was  now  a  stable  government  in  France,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  consented  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  The  terms 
were  soon  arranged  :  France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Getmanj  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
England  consented  to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian 
islands  an  independent  republic,  end  to  restore  all  her  colonial  con- 
quests except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiena, 
and  for  a  abort  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  condniied 
tranquillity. 

During  this  war  the  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
had  been  completely  established,  and  her  colonial  empire  in  India  ex* 
tended  and  secured.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  Tippoo,  the 
sultan  of  Mysore,  inheriting  his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  the  company's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  vigor  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  the  governor-general,  who,  instead 
of  waiting  for  an  attack,  invaded  Mysore.  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's  cap- 
ital, was  taken  by  storm,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  in  the  assault. 
This  conquest  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  southern  India,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  company's  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan. 

Prance  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  freedom 
which  the  French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no  more.  The  revo- 
lution, whose  progress  had  been  so  strangely  marked  by  savage  crims 
and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  fast  finding  its  consummation  in  a  military 
deapotistn,  more  arbitrary  and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  even  of  the 
feudal  mimarchs  ;  but  the  French,  weaiy  of  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change  that  promised 
fiibire  stability,  and  consoled  themselves  with  dreams  of  ^rr  fof  ths 
1dm  o'  ^ecdom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Section  I. — Rauioat  of  the  War  belweett  England  and  Franee. 

^VHEN  peace  was  restored,  N&poleon  directed  all  his  energies  to  cod* 
■otidate  the  poner  he  had  acquired.  Permiaeion  wss  granted  to  those 
whom  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven  from  their  country,  to 
tetuni,  on  certsin  conditions.  Christianity,  abolished  in  th6  madoeasof 
tile  preceding  convulsioos,  was  restored,  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the  Gallicaa  church ;  and 
fioally,  the  consular  power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while 
t  representative  constitution  preserved  for  the  uBtion  a  mere  shadow  of 
freedom.  Hia  interference  in  foreign  stAtes  was  less  honorable :  he 
moDlded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
Swiss  proving  more  refractory,  Sifarshal  Ney  entered  their  territory 
with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  first  consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  intei- 
Eiuence,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their  in- 
ftoence  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons.  Napoleon 
wss  less  successful  in  his  eSbrta  to  recover  the  island  of  Hiepaiiiola  oi 
Sl  Domingo.  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the 
proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treaoh- 
«y ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
gent negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  intsrfere  in  this  contest ;  tlw 
example  of  a  auccesefiil  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangemos  con- 
sequence to  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo 
was  desired  rataer  Uiac  deprecated. 

But  the  encroachmenta  of  Fiance  on  the  independenco  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  the  inland  oS 
Blalta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would 
only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.  n.  1803). 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  marque,  author- 
inog  the  seizure  of  French  vessels  ;  Napoleon  retaliated,  by  seizing  the 
persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to 
visit  France  during  the  brief  iuterval  of  peace.  The  threats  of  invaaioa 
wore  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
^Kiled  all  fear  of  danger.  In  Ireland  an  unmeaning  insunection  waa 
lused  by  two  enthusiasts,  Russell  and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed 
■hooK  the  instant  it  e^kided,  and  a  few  of  the  leaden  were  eapitalljr 
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funished.  Hanorer,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  Freach  anny,  and  tlu 
)utcli  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  oUier  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islandaof  St.  Lucie  and  Tohago,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Eesequebo.  In  Asia,  the  Eng- 
lish broke  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plans  for  the  sabversion 
of  the  company's  power.  The  earl  of  Momington,  who  had  recently 
been  created  marquis  of  Wellesley,  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  hu 
vigor  and  promptitude  ;  and  the  formidable  Scindiab  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  the  English  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the  same  time  nearly 
annihilated  :  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  wrested  froiii  them  by  (he 
insurgent  blacks,  and  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  its  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  Hayti.  These  results  might  have  been  utasonably 
anticipated,  for  without  a  navy  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  ii« 
colonies. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  the  admin- 
istration on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  forced  to  yield 
to  their  superior  influence  (a.  d.  1804).  The  premier  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more 
formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  lo 
meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  laboring  to  strengthen  bis  ministry,  Napo- 
le-)n  was  niont  successfully  engaged  in  securing  the  supreme  power  in 
France.  He  accused  his  rivals,  Moreau  and  Fichegru,  of  having  plot- 
ted his  destruction,  in  conjunction  with  Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and 
charged  the  English  minisiers  wilh  having  hired  assassins  to  destroy 
him.  A  more  atrocious  crime  was  the  murder  of  the  moat  amiable  of 
the  Bouihon  princes.  The  young  duke  D'Enghien  was  unjustifiably 
seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  contrary  to  all 
forms  of  law,  aa  well  as  principlea  of  juattce.  Immediately  after  the 
perjietiation  of  this  ruthleaa  deed.  Napoleon  obtained  the  tide  of  em- 
peror from  his  servile  senate  ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in 
his  family,  and  the  principal  power*  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the  dnke 
D'Enghien,  his  remonstrancos  against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon  were 
Tory  warm,  but  none  of  the  other  continental  sovereigns  seconded  hit 
zeal,  and  the  storm,  which  threatened  to  burst  forth,  soon  subsided 
Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  oiililaTy  strength,  and  the  operationa  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a 
few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered  terms  of  peace;  but  the 
British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable  co-operation  of  Russia,  refiued 
to  negotiate  (a.  d.  1805).  At  the  same  time  war  was  commenced 
against  Spain,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared  ;  but  the  British  minister  jus- 
tified it  by  referring  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  hed  been  formed  be- 
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tWMB  the  couita  of  Pans  and  Madrid.  Mi.  Pitt's  condnct  was  ap- 
[RiiTed  by  large  parliamentaiy  majorities ;  but  he  received  a  harsb 
proof  of  the  decline  of  his  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
Lord  Melville,  for  official  delinquency.  Whan  the  charge  was  made 
in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord 
MelriUe ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  minister's  exertions,  the  impeach- 
ment  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  The  premier 
was  more  snccessful  in  his  foreign  policy ;  die  emperor  of  Russia  con- 
dnded  a  tiea^  with  England  for  restnuning  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  Napoleon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  league. 

Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Italian 
republic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
monarchs,  and  with  leas  ceremony,  annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  re- 
monstrated ;  and  at  .length,  relying  on  the  sid  of  the  Russians,  publish- 
ed a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities 
^  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared 
himself  neutral,  upon  which  the  Austrisn  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conqnered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Francouia.  Napoleon  eageriy  seized  the  opportnnity  of  branding 
his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Ttw  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal  vigor 
and  success.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  having  formed  a  junction, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, the  terror  of  whose  name  induced  them  to  return  to  Europe.  Off 
Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail- 
of-the-line,  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  French  admiral  Yilleneuve, 
relying  on  his  vast  superiorin-  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment The  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amomiiing  to  thirty-three 
ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeu^  near  Ctuw 
Infalgat,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for 
■a  attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  broke 
thn7Jgh  the  adverse  line.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  heroic 
British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plana  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twelve  of  the  enemies'  ships 
having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadliil  storm,  which  arose  just 
after  me  battle  closed,  prevented  the  English  from  retaining  all  itw 
fruits  of  their  victory ;  but  four  prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifleen  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  were  destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
fled,  six  were  wrecked,  snd  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Robert 
Strachaa.  The  joy  wliicb  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffused  throughout 
England  was  chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  die  gallant  Nelson ;  he 
was  honorably  interred  at  die  public  expense,  ana  monuments  were 
elected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 

NopcdeoQ  consded  himself  for  his  tosses  at  sea  by  the  prospect  of 
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euning  Bome  decisive  adraatage  orer  the  Auatrisas  betbra  the^  uold 
6e  joined  by  their  RaMiBn  Buxiliariea.  He  treated  with  contampt  ihe 
threats  of  Gustavus,  king  of  Swedea  ;  and  it  must  be  confesaedihatdu 
pompous  boaats  of  that  econtric  monarch,  combined  with  his  racilli- 
ting  conduct,  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect.  The  French  am^ 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Pna> 
■ia,  passed  thiough  the  Ftancontan  tenitoriea  of  that  monarch,  and 
having  passed  the  Danube,  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austriani. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  Genenl 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  i 
■hort  time  permitted  himself  to  bs  surrounded  by  the  French  at  Ulm; 
he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  haying  twenty  thoussnd 
men  under  his  command,  but  through  cowardice  or  incapacity,  he  <xa- 
■entei)  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiers  became  prisoners- 
(^'War.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napolewi's 
triumph,  while  the  courage  of  Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries.  The  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia, 
showed  so  much  spirit,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. In  the'beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the 
village  of  Austetlitz ;  Kutuzoff,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
allies,  injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French ;  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  Cook  advantage  of  the  enoi.lu 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both  wings,  and 
pouring  his  columns  through  the  gaps,  overwhelmed  his  foes  in  detail. 
Afler  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat;  a 
large  body  attempted  to  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  Frt»ich  aitil- 
lery  poured  a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  bioke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  periahod  in 
the  waters.  Thia  severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis  ;  he  ac- 
cepted peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  but  the  emperor 
Alexander  refiised  to  be  a  party  to  the  trea^,  and  returned  to  hia  own 
coimtry. 

Dunng  these  transactions,  the  selBah  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  as  injif^ions  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous  to  himself. 
On  the  violation  of  hia  Franconian  territories,  he  had  taken  arrns,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Napoleon, 
aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  diaconcerl  all 
his  plana,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between  the 
•overeigna  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  the  tacit  aj^ro- 
b&tion  of  the  latter  power  by  offering  Hanover  as  a  bribe.  Thus  the 
Fmssian  sovereign  was  induced  to  favor  the  alarming  extension  ai 
French  power  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  hia  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  PiU ;  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — ^he  had  loudly  and  boldly 
pFOgnasticaled  its  success,  and  had  despised  the  warnings  of  his  po^' 
Bsl  adversaries ;  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes  proved  too  much  for  hia 
■hattered  constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  parlia- 
lion  (a.  p.  1806).    His  parliamentary  ftiends  procnred  bin' 
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Ametal,  and  the  payment  of  his  d«hta  nt  lh«  nadonal  coat, 
a.  monument  «u  erected  to  ina  memaiy  in  Weatminst«r  Abbey. 

Sectior  II. — Progrtu  of  NapvUon^i  Powtr. 

While  Napoleon  was  establisliing  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  further  extending  and  securing 
the  British  empire  in  India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratia  powers.  Jess- 
wunt  Holkiir,  a  formidable  chief,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  h« 
soun  found  that  his  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  disciphned  troops 
of  the  company,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace.  He  obtained  better 
terms  than  he  could  have  expected,  from  the  marquis  Comwallis,  who 
Bucceedud  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  for  the  court  of  directors  bad 
found  thai  conquests  were  very  expensive,  and  that  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  terriiAiy  became  an  additional  source  of  expense-  At  this 
time  tho  English  nation  generally  took  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
India ;  men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the  change  of  ministry 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  generally  desired  that  as 
large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the  country  as  possible,  without  reVrence 
to  party,  should  be  included  in  the  new  administration ;  and  Lord 
Grenrillfl,  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the 
king's  reluctance  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  slate.  The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  con- 
siderable  share  of  public  favor ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  introduced  order 
into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as 
lo  afford  protection  to  fraud  and  peculation )  Mr.  Fox  proposed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade,  which  had  been  so 
long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity.  The  acquittd  of  Lord 
Melville  by  the  house  of  peers  was  receired  with  some  surprise ;  but 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference that  nii{;ht  influence  the  reault  of  an  official  investigation. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  ;  the  Dutch  colony  of 
the  Cape  was  subdued,  aai  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
Oenersl  Beresford,  captured  the  important  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
South  America.  The  provincials,  however,  disappointed  in  the  hop9 
of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid,  took  up  arms, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a 
British  armament  was  on  its  way  to  maintain  the  iupptwed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  king  of  Prussia 
occU|<ied  Hanover,  ceding  lo  the  French  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  mi 
some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the  electorate.  Gus- 
tavuB  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  remonstrating  against  .this 
proceeding ;  but  as  that  monarch's  actions  were  not  very  consistent 
with  bis  menaces,  the  Prussians  treated  him  with  contempt.  An  ally 
of  Britain  was  about  the  same  time  driven  from  his  dominions.  During 
the  Ausirisu  war,  the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawtd 
of  the  French  troops  from  his  territories,  snd  instigated  by  bis  queen, 
an  Austrian  princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into 
bis  capitaL  Napoleon,  provokrid  by  this  unexpected  wai,  dedsred  that 
the  Bourbon  dyiwsty  bad  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  aa 
•my  lo  execute  bu  threats  just  as  the  Rossiaa  wd  English  forces 
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were  witliJnwn.  The  invadeis  scarcely  encoimlered  any  reautancs 
except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peaaants  made  a  brief  stand.  The  king 
of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  confened  the  vacaot  throne  on 
his  brother,  JcMeph  Bonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abruzzi,  harassed  the  French  by  desultory  attaclcs,  and  they  were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  coninuuided  the  British  naTs] 
force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commaadei  of  the  British  fores 
in  Sicily,  to  tranaport  his  troops  into  Calabria  ;  the  natives  did  not  join 
the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been  expected,  and  they  would  luvs 
immediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of  engaging'  the 
French  general  Regnier.  The  armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French, 
though  greatly  Buperior  in  number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the 
victory  had  no  result  except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  aimy, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established  their 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  bis  brother  Joseph,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  though  their 
country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France;  but  they  consoled 
tfaemselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their  new  sovereign, 
who  was  sincerely  snxiaus  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects 
His  efforts,  were,  however,  controlled  by  his  imperial  brother,  who  wis 
anxious  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  everything 
subservient  to  the  military  sway  of  France.  Still  Napoleon  professed 
an  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  whose 
character' he  professed  and  probably  felt  the  highest  veneration.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  Uie  French  to  admit  tha 
Russians  to  a  share  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  is 
retaining  power  inconsistent  widi  the  independence  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterward  Earl)  Gray :  the  coo- 
ferences  were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  blighted 
the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  frustration  of  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  vm;  during  the 
conferences,  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
would  not  be  refused ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  indignant  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his  interests ;  'Haoovei 
had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  be  now 
found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  A  moie 
justifiable  groimd  of  indignation  was  the  opposidon  which  Napoleoo 
gave  to  the  eSbrts  of  the  Prussians,  in  forming  an  associstion  which 
might  counterbalance  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  an  alliance  thai 
transferred  to  France  the  supremacy  over  Germany,  that  had  fonneilj 
belonged  to  the  bouse  of  Austria ;  finally,  it  was  more  than  suspeclf  il 
that  Napoleon  had  ofieted  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Russian  emperor  al 
the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  Frederic  William  was  fuithei 
Uimidued  by  his  queen  and  his  subjects ;  the  Germans  generally  vers 
•oraged  by  the  military  tyranny  of  the  French,  especi^y  by  the  ju- 
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ficial  imnder  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  Ben< 
teace  of  a  conrt-martiat  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 

Anger  ia  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  indlriduals ;  yield* 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  lalher  than  prudence,  tite  king  of 
Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrangements  were  com* 
pleta,  or  hia  allies  ready  to  give  him  effective  assistance ;  and  he  in- 
tnisled  the  command  of  his  army  (o  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  whft  pos- 
seased  the  personal  brarery,of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  pnidence  and  abil- 
ities requisite  for  a  general.     Louis,  iho  king's  cousin,  impetuously 
advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  ;  be 
was  defeated  and  slain,  a  calamity  that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian 
army.     This  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena  ;  the 
Prussians  injudiciously  posted,  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a  dispute  arose 
between  iheni  and  Uieir  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the  latter  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.     The  success  of  the  Freucb 
was  uninterruptecl,  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
division  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  had  been  long  preserved  unbroken 
hy  the  heroic  exertions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
"Vhs  fugitive  king  still  preserved  his  courage,  relying  on  the  approach- 
ing aid  of  his  Russian  ally.     Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland, 
irhere  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught 
to  hope  that  the  French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of 
their  native  couutry ;  but  be  was  incapable  of  such  generous  policy,  and 
in  after-life,  he  lamented  loo  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave 
and  grateful  people  to  the  temnorary  gain  of  selfish  ambition.     The 
Russians  successfully  en^^ed  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were 
unable  to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat. 
Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush,  if 
poesible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  ;  he  issued  a  seriea 
of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports. 
Every  country  that  refused  obfidience  to  these  decrees  was  threatened 
with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portu^,  so  long  the  faithful  ally  of 
England,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.  n.  1807).     Great  in- 
dignation was   excited  througbput  Britain  by  the  French  emperor's 
adoiitioi:  of  this  unparalleled  syaloiu ;  but  it  proved  eventually  more  in- 
jurious to  himself  than  to  his   enemies ;  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  jiioduce  were  smuggled  to  the  conii<ient  in  various  ways,  and 
Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  connive  M  the  illicit  traffic.     But 
the  menaces  of  ihe  French  had  roused  the  spiiit  of  the  English  people, 
and  complaints  were  mode  of  the  want  of  vigor  and  success  with  which 
the  war  was  supported.     A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English,  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  aay  permanent 
snccesj  in  South  America.     An  armament  sent  af  ainst  Coostantinople, 
to  gratify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demands  on  Turkey,  was 
•qiiaUy  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  Ep^pt,  badly  contrived, 
and  worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  and  disgrace.     But  the  miniat«n 
uigbt  hare  orercome  the  unpopularity  occasioned  by  4vw*  failuiM,  had 
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ihey  sot  diapleaaed  the  king  by  introducing  a,  bill  for  opening  the  higlH 
est  dignities  of  tbe'anny  and  navy  to  Roman  catholics.  His  majesty 
entertained  Toligious  objections  to  die  measures  ;  he  dt>fnanJed  that  the 
cabinet  should  not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present,  but  give  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministen  re- 
ftised  to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  uacoastitutioaal,  and  r»> 
signed  their  ofiicns.  A  new  adminiBtration  was  forraed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Kfo.  Perceval ;  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  ide  of 
popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding  cabinet,  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  supporters,  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Russia  rigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  their  losses, 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selira,  whose  attempts  to  in- 
troduce European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  nnfottunate  soTereign,  and  raised  his 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne  ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change  the 
fonune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  after  gained  a  signal  nsnl 
victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander  from 
the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition.  Military 
operations  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  U 
EyUu,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to 
no  decisive  result.  In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Dantzic,  vhich,  afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  lo  terminate  the  war  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland  ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  biaveiy, 
but  their  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  lo  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Koningsberg  was 
surrendered  immediately  ailer  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation  of 
the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded,  Napoleon  sought 
a  personsl  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  arrangementa  wete 
soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  raA  in  the  rrrar 
Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews,  Bonaparte  wot 
over  the  emperor  Alexander  lo  his  interests,  by  stimulating  that  mon- 
arch's ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and  promises  of  support.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  all  sacrifices  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Rnssiaa 
ally  did  not  refuse  to  proGt ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  kingdom  lo  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  fw 
Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this  paciScs- 
tion,  but  be  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  Strsl- 
nmd  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were  arranged  for  a  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many  points  remained  open  for  die- 
puts,  that  it  was  manifest  war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced,  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, and  exclude  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  fn»a  Us 
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I,  but  bad  also  in  receive  French  gsnisons  into  his  principal 
fortiesses,  and  these  troops  treated  the  unfottunste  Germans  with  such 
um^anca  and  cruelty,  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Na 
poleon's  power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  it  might 
hare  been  permanent ;  but  hia  restless  ambition  hurried  him  soon  into 
VI  unpriitci^ed  contest,  which  terminated  in  his  overthrow. 

Sectioh  111. — The  FrentA  Jnvation  of  Spain. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  generally  believed  that  NapolecHi 
would  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by  excluding  the  British 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  that  be  would  probably  avail  him- 
self  of  the  Danish  navy  to  execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To 
prevent  such  an  enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Den- 
mark, 'which  had  hitherto  remained  Qeutral  in  the  contest.  An  imperi- 
ons  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores, 
to  be  retained  as  a  deposiie  by  the  English  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.  After  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for 
fbni  days,  the  Dani&b  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the  indignant  people 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  avenging  the  national  insult  even  by 
the  preaeiice  of  a  superior  force. 

liie  attack  on  Denmark  furnished  the  Russian  emperor  with  a  pre- 
text for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  break- 
ing off"  his  connesdon  with  Great  Britain.  He  complained'  in  strong 
language  of  the  disregard  which  England  hod  ever  shown  for  the  rights 
of  neutnl  powers,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of  her 
naval  snpremacy,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  seconded  his  remon- 
Btiances.  A  second  fleet  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by  a  , 
less  unjustifiable  proceeding  (ban  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Napoleot 
issued  one  of  his  imperious  edicts,  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  bad 
ceased  to  reign,"  and  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Portugal. 
The  prince-regent  of  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  saUed 
wilh  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hold 
hii  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, the  British  government  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining  the 
trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  all  countries  subservient  to  its  power. 
Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica protested  loudly,  uid  their  remonstrances  asanmed  a  very  angry 
character,  which  threatened  speedy  hostilities.  An  attack  made  on  an 
American  frigate,  whose  captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  bis  ship 
searched  by  an  English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  na- 
tional insult  i  a  proclamation  wsa  issued,  excluding  all  armed  British 
■hips  from  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States  ;  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  coimcil,  aodthe  proflered  mediation 
of  Austria  to  efioct  the  resttaation  of  tranquillity,  were  warmly  discuaaed 
ia  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurring  in  Spain  which  gtn 
tlu  war  au  entirely  new  character  and  direction. 
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The  annalB  of  the  world  coitid  scarcely  anpply  a  panllol  la  the  pie 
ture  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  couit  presented  at  this  penod. 
Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  tile  dupe  of  a  faithless  wife  and  an  un- 
principled minister ;  this  unworthy  favorite  had  been  raised,  by  the 
queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  rank  ;  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  ho  was  called,  had  neither  abilities  for  the  hi^ 
office  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  strength  of  mind  to  support  ms 
elevation  ;  he  excluded  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  from  all  shaje  ia 
the  government,  and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was 
as  ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  un£t  to  possess  it.  But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when  Go- 
doy attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason,  the  people  showed 
cuch  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. Napoleon  won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  s  partition  of  the 
peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  royal  mioion,  as  aa 
independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  means  of  pouring  a 
large  body  of  troops  into  Spain,  and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses. 
Charles,  intimidated  by  these  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish 
America,  but  finally  resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.  d. 
1808).  By  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  Charles  was  induced  to  disa- 
vow his  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  al 
hU  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Deluded  by  such  represen- 
tsiious,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  contemptuously  in- 
formed that  "  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  i"  and  on  his  refusal  to 
resign  his  cl^ms  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etxuria,  he  wss  guarded  as  s 
prisoner.  A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was  cruelly  ptuished  by 
Murat,  who  massacred  muliitudes  of  the  unarmed  populace.  Soon  after, 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  sad  formally 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon.  Ferdinand,  daunted  by  ia- 
telligence  of  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  aud  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, U>  occupy  that  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to 
Mural,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  not  over- 
paid, even  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.  Many  of  the  Spsnisb 
nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the  great  bulk  of  ibe 
nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and  preparations  to  maintaia 
Spanish  independence  were  made  in  ue  priacipal  provinces.  Andalusia 
took  the  lead;  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  declared 
against  Napoleon,  and  a  junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affkin 
of  the  government.  A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  io 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla ;  but  this 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  tinw 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops,  the  adult  popula- 
tion offered  military  service  to  the  different  juntas  ;  the  English  seal 
large  supplies  of  aims  and  ammunition,  and  released  all  their  Spanish 
prisoners-of-war,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  tu  the  patriotic  armies,  fa 
their  first  contests  with  the  invaders,  the  Spaniards  obtained  coniideia- 
ble  aucceds  ;  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed  from  Valencia  with  gretl 
*ou,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  to  sor* 
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render  to  t]i«  patriot  general,  Castanos  (July  20).  On  the  very  day 
that  this  unfavorable  eTent  occurred,  the  intruBive  monarch  made  hu 
Inumpbal  entry  into  Madrid.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  howeveT,  haa  neither 
the  fimneM  noi  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Dupont's  sunender,  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  royol  palaces  of 
their  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope to  the  struggle  in  the  peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Saragossa,  dis- 
trusting the  fideUty  of  the  captain-general  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafoz,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless 
coumge,  though  destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  al- 
most destitute  of  defences,  they  had  only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  supplv  of  arms  and 
anunnnition.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused 
(A  admit  the  French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufactured  gunpow- 
der and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toil  of  raising  forti- 
fications— even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such  labor  as  was 
not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population.  Al^r  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary contest  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins,  but 
unmortalized  by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined 
citiiena  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal :  the  people  of 
Opoito  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French  they  could 
find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  A 
British  force  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimulated  and  pro- 
tected these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French  division,  posted  at  Roleia 
to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  from  its  position  by  the  allied  forces, 
■nd  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot 
coUecled  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English ;  he 
found  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his 
Unes  (August  21).  Alter  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle,  the  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  toward  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory  been  won,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Hu^  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Junot  for  the 
evacnatioQ  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  were  generally  regarded  as  too 
favorable  to  the  Frerch  after  their  recent  defeat. 

While  Napoleo'  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against  Spain, 
Alexander  of  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  undertaken  in 
an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The  Fnghsh  sent  an  army  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general  refusing  to 
sobmit  to  the  dictatea  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane  Gustavus, 
soon  returned  homo.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
&ey  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Russians,  es- 
pecially as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Guatavua 
m  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes  grew 
weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  country 
He  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown  trans- 
forred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII 
(a.  ».  1809).    The  new  monaich  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from 
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Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  die  axclwton  of  Bridah  ▼ 
from  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  SpKni&rds  soon  found  that  a  central  goremment  wa*  aeu 
to  the  success  of  their  operations  ;  the  different  juntas,  therefore,  choM 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  wu. 
The  marquis  do  la  Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spu^ 
iards  employed  by  the  French  in  Ho)stein,was  enabled  to  return  honie 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  &  shafa  in  the  defence  of  hit 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of 
diacipliue  among  the  soldiers.  Tendered  them  unable  lo  cope  with  the 
French  ;  they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tnde- 
la,  and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  thousand  men  (a.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniarda  ajqioua 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  miniBters.  They  ordered  Sir  Johi 
MiMre  to  adrance  with  the  British  forces  in  Portug^  to  the  aid  of  ihs 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  ea- 
tered  Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victoiioos,  lai 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co^eration  from  the  Spia- 
iards  as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitalioD, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  precipi- 
tately into  Gallicia.  The  English  aoldiers,  in  their  retreat,  displayed 
great  course  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but  inouiM 
reapects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the 
general  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Ooniana, 
where  the  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  eoi- 
barkation  could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  aXltckti 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  lUe 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  tlus  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embariiatioa  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  iid 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusiw  im- 
pressed the  enemy  wilh  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  viki 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entartam. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S09,  the  possession  of  Spain  seemed 
assured  to  Napoleon,  but  nei^r  the  Spaniarda  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success.  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessuy 
suppUes  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  wen 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  iba 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  Uw 
command  of  the  army ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  <^  lb* 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  sit)islioD,and 
Sir  Oarid  Dundss  was  ^pointed  commander-in- chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hassids  of  war.  The  enpnw 
Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the  harsh  remco- 
■trances  and  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  abssnct 
of  the  lai^  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  aichdnks 
Charges  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  nfii 
measures  of  Bon^tarte  baffled  the  Austrian  calculations ;  he  speedtlf 
floUected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at  Ecknuihl,  so  » 
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fcnly,  that  ho  wu  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  tras  lima 
opeoed  to  ttte  conqueror,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  cajntal. 
The  archduke  was  stiU  undismayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Aspeme  and  Essling.  The  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and 
obstinftte ;  it  lermiaated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Anstrians,  but  they  had 
niflerad  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  aucceas  of  the  Auslriana  at  Aspeme,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  5).  It  would  be  impoaaible  to 
describe  within  reasonable  limita  the  various  conflicts  that  terminated 
in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  conlusion,  and  only  saved  from  total 
rain  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Yoralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presbui^,  but  their  national  privileges  and  im- 
mimities  had  been  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  pacification.  But  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon  ; 
he  violated  the  Tjrralese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the  peaa- 
auts  with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstrances  as  seditious.  The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
m  revolt ;  success  attended  their  eariy  operadons,  and  the  Bavarians 
were  expelled  Irom  the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  HofTer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces  ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  hut  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriate  as  rebels.  Hoffer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  coutt-martial ;  Mayer, 
Hiother  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyioi  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny. 

Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  haraaaed  the  Freach  detachments  in  Saxony  and 
Wes^halia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Daitish 
troops,  near  Stralatmd.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort  lo 
recover  hia  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trians he  despaired  of  success,  and  aought  refuge  in  England.  The 
Bfchduke  Ferdinand  invaded  Saxony,  while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of  his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  General  Kienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  preparations  were 
made.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail-of-tbe-liite,  twenty-nine  ships  of 
inferior  rate,  besides  small  crafl,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  tlie  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Aftet 
iMsy  delays  the  fort  of  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but  Antwerp 
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whiclt  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  >•• 
cnred,  and  the  commandeTS  despaired  of  success.  Soon  aflerwud  th« 
pestilential  climate  of  Walcheren  spread  disease  through  the  British 
army  and  navy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  Engiani  ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  removal  of  the  remainder  ne- 
cessary, and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament  was  the  destmctioD 
of  the  fortiGcations  of  Flushing.  Their  naval  successes  in  some  de- 
gree consoled  the  English  for  this  disappointment.  Lord  Cochraae  de- 
Btioyed  four  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  squadron,  in  Basqoe- 
loads,  and  irreparably  injured  several  others ;  Lord  CoUingwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  ihe  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  were  deprived 
of  their  remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the  Ionian,  wen 
added  to  the  British  dominions,  a  proceeding  which  gave  Borne  offence 
lo  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  been  elevated  id 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousin  Selim  and  his  half-brother 
Mustapha.  But  the  progreas  of  the  Russian  aims  induced  Mahntood 
ji  court  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  jealousy  of  the  same  power 
inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former  friendly  connexions  with 


Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Fraocik 
was  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  though  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  was  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
he  obtained  more  favorable  conditions  than  had  been  anticipated;  aad 
Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this  affected  generosi^  wu 
subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it  resulted  from  a  jdan  foi 
more  effectually  securing  his  despotism  over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Corunna,  the  French  seemed  Iv 
have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though  the  marqnii 
de  la  Romana  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  out  against  the  invaders 
yet  SaragOBsa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhab 
itants ;  and  Soult  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  ol 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  toward  the  samo  country,  and,  on  hti 
march,  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremaduia.  But  Oporto  wu 
soon  rec  jvered  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  and  the 
removal  of  a  large  body  of  the  French  to  lake  part  in  the  Austrian  wir 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  belieriog 
it  possible  to  stnke  an  important  blow  before  the  French  grand  smif 
could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  perhaps  rashly,  advanced  into  Spaia. 
He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  28),  by  the  united  forces  of  Joot- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebaetiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  ihaa  the  ser- 
vants of  the  nominal  king,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  British  valor  has  rarely 
been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  this  engagement ;  the  French  were 
beaten  back  at  every  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  sum 
courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies,  the  retreat  might  have  been  chaaged 
into  a  total  rout.  The  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprivsd 
the  English  of  the  chief  fruits  of  their  victory ;  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  to  retreat  slowly  toward  the 
fiooliers  of  Port:igal.    Nor  were  the  patriots  more  succesaful  in  olhet 
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qtuiten ;  they  did  not,  however,  despaur,  and  die  sapnine  junta  pub- 
Ushed  a  spirited  proclamatioa,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
Toking  an  assembly  of  the  cortea  or  estates  of  the  realm,  to  fonn  a 
fixed  constitutiona]  government. 

The  celebiatioo  of  the  fiftieth  anniveraaiy  of  the  king's  accession 
diffuaed  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  and  some  disseusiana  in  the  cabinet,  led  to  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  and  aev- 
erai  angry  debates  ensued  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  oppo-* 
nents  of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition ;  but,  during  the  discussion,  party  spirit  raged  with 
great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Biudett,  having  assailed  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be 
conunitted  to  the  Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  war- 
rant, but  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  mihtaiy  foic?. 
The  soldiers,  on  their  return,  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  brought 
actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest,  against  the  speaker 
and  the  eerjeant-at-arma,  but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed  his 
claims,  and  supported  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British  cabi- 
aet,  though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe  the  coun- 
try on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently  tranquil,  and 
N^wlemi  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at  Vienna,  by  procuring 
a  divorce  from  the  emperess  Joaephinu,  ths  faithful  c(im))anion  of  hni 
fDrmer  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (a.  d.  1810).  This  marriage,  which 
seemed  permanently  to  establish  Bonaparte's  power,became  eventually 
the  principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  especially  the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  (hat  Napoleon,  secured 
by  the  Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
trf  Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justified  these  snspi- 
cions ;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  throne  of  that  country,  and  an- 
nexed  it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  between  England  and 
America,  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  feared  that 
war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  pubUc  attention  was  diverted  from 
this  subject  to  the  atniggle  in  Portugal,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey, 
who  hnd  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellingttm,  nobly  sustained  the 
honor  of  the  Enghsh  arms.  The  French  army,  strongly  reinforced, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Masaena,  prince  of  Essling ;  the 
fortresses  of  Astorga,  Giudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured ; 
Lcvd  Wellington  retired  slowly  before  a  superior  force,  and  Masasna 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His 
presumption  was  first  checked  bX  Busaco,  where  the  British  made  a 
stand  and  infUcted  a  severe  check  on  their  assailanta ;  but  the  hopes 
of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  saw  Lord  Wel- 
lingtob  take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa. 
Not  daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  lot 
oioie  than  a  month  watching  hia  cautious  adversary)  and  losing  thoU' 
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nunds  of  his  men  by  diaeaBn  or  deiienifln.  He  at  length  ittreMed  to 
Sanurem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement,  he  did  not 
venture  to  resume  offenBive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain  ;  the  patriot  amiies  were 
usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  but  the  tnraders  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla  parties  ;  conroya  were 
intercepted,  stragglers  cut  olT,  and  outposts  exposed  to  constant  danger. 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme  junta  and  the  seat  of  govemment, 
fran  besieged,  but  the  strength  of  its  works  and  the  ease  with  which 
relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any 
progress  in  its  reduction.  The  corteB  assembled  in  this  city  and  fiamdl 
a  form  of  conatitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  ofue  nobi.ity  a.d  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  coloniea  in  the  Indian  seas  were 
subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the  govemer-general  of 
India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  administia.tion  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
not  only  extended  the  British  dominions  in  the  east,  but  suppressed  a 
dangerous  mutiny  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  occasioned  by  the  adop- 
tion of  economical  regulations,  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made  to 
officers  in  the  company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  little  of  moment,  in  war,  occumd;  lbs 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  with  English 
vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion, which,  for  a  time,  added  her  lu  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poisoa, 
and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  John  Ber- 
aadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals,  who  had  won  their 
favor  by  the  leniency  and  prudence  he  displayed  some  years  before  in 
the  uonh  of  Germany.  Bemadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret 
aotioyance  of  Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fane 
and  independent  spirit. 

Civiltzfd  Europe  might  now  he  said  to  be  arrayed  Against  Greil 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  soverMgn, 
afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  was  seized  by  the 
discftie  under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
tniin^l  derangement,  from  which  he  never  aAerward  recovered  (i.  d. 
1611).  Tho  prince  of  WiJes  was  appointed  regent,  under  restrictioM 
Hinihir  to  those  proponed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  these  were  si^)se- 
qvently  removed  when  it  was  found  that  he  intended  steadily  to  purstie 
his  father's  system  of  policy. 

ft  ws)  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  friiils  of  hii 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Masseoa  wu 
forced  to  retreat  from  Sanlarem,  but  befoie  he  evacuated  the  coontiy, 
hu  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  noblt 
moniiments  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  paiiii- 
ment  voted  the  aum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  I'onugueee,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  same  purpose  wis 
fanned  hy  private  Uberali^.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in  Poitogal 
rstaiiied  bv  the  French  ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the  allies,  and  Massena'i 
rifitns  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  The  engage- 
■sot  war  Mvere,  but  British  valor  triumphed  ;  the  garriaoa  of  Ahneidii 
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dMlMBTlM:9d  by  the  defeat  of  their  coontiymeii,  Bvacnsted  the  {>1rc<^  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  a(  an  enemy. 

The  Uberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  waa  ren- 
dered atill  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  to  Marshal  Soult,  after 
ft  very  brief  and  ineSectire  defence.  Lord  Wellington  aent  Sir  William 
Bereeford  to  recover  this  important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French 
Irom  Senile,  compelled  that  general  to  raise  ths  siege.  The  united 
forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at  Albuera, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  ;  Badajoz  waa  once  more  inveated,  but 
the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  aide  and  Marmont  on  the  other,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to 
9a*e  Badajoz,  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
CadiE,  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against  the 
iavading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pena,  aided  by  the  British 
lieutenaiit-geneTal,  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  these  operations,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But  though  Gtuhara  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa,  over  Marshal  Victor,  no  eflforta  were  made 
to  follow  up  hia  success.  In  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  the  patriotic 
aFdiea  were  atill  more  unfortunate  ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountaioa, 
threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neithei 
did  ail  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  ; 
they  prepared,  indeed,  a  coustitulioaal  code,  which,  however,  waa 
scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people  ;  but  they  maintained  the  onerous 
reetrictiona  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
South  Amraican  provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self- 
goremment. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  waa  more  favorable  to  Brituih  interests; 
the  island  of  Java  waa  wrested  from  the  Dutch  ;  several  flotillas  were 
destroyed  by  English  frigatea  in  the  Italian  seas,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Danes  to  recover  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Baltic,  waa 
defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison,  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadolte  soon  discovered  that  anb- 
•erviency  to  France  was  incoDsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
couBtry,  and  he  aecredy  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Rusaian 
emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual  independence.  But  Alexander  waa 
still  too  deeply  engaged  in  pursuing  the  favorite  policy  of  the  czara,  and 
eatabliehing  the  supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  aides  of  the  Black  sea, 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  an- 
swering his  expectations  j  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucacua  severely 
harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  thnuifh  KiUusofi*  waa 
more  successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquiaitions  were  obtained 
by  a  very  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  dis- 
organised  stateof  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan  from  ^ec- 
tively  defending  his  dominions  ;  in  most  of  them  a  military  aristocracy 
bad  usurped  the  chief  power  of  Hie  state,  and  in  Egypt  especially,  the 
Mamelnlie  beys  acted  as  independent  princes.  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fear- 
iag  £«  hazuds  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
The  sohaa  applauded  this  perfidy,  bat 
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era  long  he  fonod  Mohammed  Ali  a  more  dangerouB  subject  thmn  the 
turbulent  lords  whom  he  had  lemored. 

The  mental  disease  of  Georse  III.  showed  no  B}inpioms  of  impniTe- 
ment,  and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
authority  of  the  prince  legent  would  expire,  some  snxiet)'  was  felt  ttbool 
the  probable  fate  of  the  ministiy.  But  the  prince  regent  bad  become 
roconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and  ailer  a  faint  enoit  to  gain  the  support  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  government  (a.  n.  ISIS).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year, 
negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Bellin^am,  a  merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown 
indiflerence  to  his  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  Adui 
some  delay,  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plans  for  forming  a  united  admtnistiali<» 
were  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  strenuonsl? 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  government  of 
that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  Britain  ;  and  the  island  began  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  for  several 
centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  iha 
nation  ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  various  relbrnis  in  the  difierenC  branches  of  the  admin istraliai, 

fave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  succeci. 
jurd  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciodtd 
Rodrigo ;  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by  that 
3f  Badajoz,  but  the  victors  suffeied  severe  loss  of  both  places.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  crested  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next  marched 
against  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Salamanca.  Mtr- 
mont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped  not  ottly  to  defeat 
the  British,  but  to  intercept  their. retreat.  As  he  extended  his  tioes 
lor  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the  favorable  opportunity,  and, 
pouring  his  whole  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  mosl 
complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  peninsula.  Indeed 
if  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the 
Portuguese,  Marmont's  entire  army  would  have  been  ruined.  S^  the 
immemate  resulis  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
was  evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  wu 
raised  ;  and  the  cit^  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  ths 
Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements  received  by 
the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  hs 
retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  wailed  an  ojniOT- 
tamity  for  renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  pobe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favor  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ,  the  South  American  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  whicb 
was  superstitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  la 
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dujr  Bllagiance,  aud  the  Russian  emperor  prepared  to  measurs  lua 
fOeagOi  with  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Skctior  IV^TheStutim  War. 
No  long  time  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tiliit,  Alexander 
began  to  doabt  the  prudence  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  the  subaeqnent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  an 
Austrian  princess  gave  him  freah  grounds  of  alarm.  The  Austrian 
emperor,  however,  waa  not  very  sincerely  attached  to  his  son-in-law  , 
Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  ling  of  Rome,  a  very 
plain  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on  Italy.  The  interests 
of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost  ruined  by  the  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  Alexander  to  seek  for  somn 
ralaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees ; 
bm  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  policy,  and  the  discus- 
tions  between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Paris  began  to  assume 
iQ  ai^iy  and  even  hostile  lone.  Both  parties,  however,  professed  an 
tnxiouB  desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the 
British  government,  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were 
fruilless,  and  both  aides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  fiance  with  Sweden  and  England  :  Napo- 
leon arrayed  under  hia  banners  the  miUtary  strength  of  western  and 
lOQthem  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  die  French  emperor  in  the 
Tery  outset  deprived  him  of  the  beat  security  for  success ;  to  secure  the 
tid  of  Austria,  ha  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
^us  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who 
irould  have  powerfully  uded  his  advance,  or  effectually  covered  his 
retreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Russians  retired 
before  the  French  deliberately,  wasUng  the  country  as  they  retreated 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  bui 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
vriih  the  Ttnks,  wUch  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  directed  his  march  toward 
Moscow,  while  a  large  dirision  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
FetersbtiTgh.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the  main  force  of 
the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dieadM  battle  was  fought  under  the  waits  <^ 
Smolensko  ;  it  terminated  in  favor  of  the  French,  but  they  purchased 
dteir  rictoTY  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kntusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  and  resolved  lo 
hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he  fixed  upon 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the 
eaemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary,  nearly  seventy  ihon- 
*and  of  the  combatants  fell  without  giving  to  either  side  a  deciBiva 
rictory,  The  Russians  indeed  maintained  their  ground  ;  but  the  French 
having  b«en  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kntusoff  was  forced  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
oars  is  leveied  by  the  Ruasians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  the/ 
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give  it  (be  fond  name  of  Mother  Moscow,  and  regard  it  u  the  tanctouy 
vt  their  nation.  But  when  the  invaders  approached,  the  citiieni  le- 
Bolved  not  only  to  abandon  iheir  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  coniign  it  to 
the  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars  ;  but  whUe  he  was  holding 
a  council,  firee  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  many 
of  the  incendiaries  were  shot,  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the 
conflagration. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores  con- 
sumed, and  all  supplies  cut  off.  Napoleon  foand  himself  in  s  veiy 
embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they 
were  unable  to  complcto  the  demolition  of  Moscow.  Before  the  fugi- 
tives hul  proceeded  far  on  their  route,  they  begun  to  experience  ^e 
horrors  of  a  Russian  winter;' thousands  became  &e  victims  of  .old  ani 
hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage  from  their  calamities, 
harassed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It  hELd  been  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion to  make  a  stand  at  Smolensko,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses, 
the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  want  of  provisions, 
rendered  such  a  course  impossible.  Once  more  the  French  had  to 
undertake  a  perilous  m&rch,  amid  the  rigors  of  the  severest  winter  ever 
known,  pursued  by  enraged  enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  ctothtog,  and 
of  shelter.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat  ■ 
sveiy  hour  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufl*erers  ;  they  lost  the  disci- 
pline of  soldiers,  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
the  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history ; 
in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pui- 
suers,  the  French  rusbed  in  a  disorderiy  crowd  over  the  bridges,  unJer 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  lulled  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage,  and  long  before  all 
had  crossed  over.  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  he  set  on  fire,  aban- 
doning twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  the  irritated 
Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for  his  personal 
security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts 
rendered  his  presence  necessary  ;  the  miserable  remnant  m  his  once 
mighty  host  found  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland, 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with 
dte  United  States.  The  Americans  twice  invaded  Canada,  but  wers 
defeated  ;  they  were  more  successful  at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of 
Aeir  frigates  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the 
same  denomination,  secured  their  victoiyin  some  engagements  between 
single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively  but  litlle  attention; 
erei^  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  on  the 
oonDnent  of  £iuope. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not  di- 
vert attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortunate  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  discords  between  the  prince  regent  and  his  con- 
«ort  j  a  bill  for  emuicipating  the  catholics  was  rejected,  after  hating 
passed  several  stages,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  renewed  for  twen^  years.  Notwitlislondtug 
hia  raceot  rerenes.  Napoleon  foind  that  he  still  possessed  the  confi- 
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tience  of  the  Frencli  nation,  a  large  conscription  wae  ordered  tr>  aopply 
the  losses  of  the  late  campaign  ;  and  the  emneTor  having  providod  for 
the  ir.tenial  security  of  his  dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a.  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  PniKsia  sent  an  army 
(o  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  contingent 
were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  jf  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  During  the  retreat,  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself 
from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  concluded  a  cunvention 
<^  neutrality  ;  as  the  Russians  advanced,  the  Prussian  monarch  took 
courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Alexander.  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  losses.  Napoleon  hod  as- 
sembled an  army  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries ;  in 
three  sanguinary  battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
'Jie  ma^ilude  of  his  losses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  Driiiah  government  encour- 
aged the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  pur- 
chased not  only  by  money,  but  by  a  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But  wl^t  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
emperor  >if  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  on  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  reatraioing  the  power 
of  France, 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Dresden,  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  several  of  his  divisions 
were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled 
emperor  retired  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the 
battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  18).  While 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in 
the  French  service  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  allies,  and  the  position 
thus  abandoned  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces. 
Napoleon's  soldiet^,  driven  from  their  lines  in  every  direction,  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic,  bat,  as  the  city  was  inc^able  of 
defence,  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor 
gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed  ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  en- 
trance ;  the  French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely, 
and  many  were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before 
the  whole  of  the  Jiigitives  could  pass,  and.  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany  i  Napoleon  fled  to  France, 
his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  especially  aa  the 
Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at  Hanau ;  their 
■ufferiiigs  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
allied  armiea,  aa  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  Bemsdotts  was  natu- 
rally reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he  under* 
took  the  task  of  expelling  the  etiemy  from  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
At  his  approach,  the  Hanoverians  eaeerly  seized  the  opportimity  of  de- 
livering themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  returning  once  mere  undef 
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(he  patemal  govenunent  of  the  Gnelpbs.  Tho  flunft  of  independenca 
■piead  to  Holland,  Kod  kindled  even  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dnlch. 
Inaurractions  broke  out  in  tlie  principal  towns,  the  heiedilaiy  cluon  dI 
the  bouse  of  Orange  were  Taptorously  acknowledged,  and  when  ibe 
Bt&dtholder  arrived  from  England,  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power,  but  to  extend  it  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  royalty. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Wellingtm  wis 
now  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  concentrated  bis  forces  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  by  a  aeries 
of  able  movements,  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  abauaon  th«ir 
positions  on  the  Douro,  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebio.  Marsha]  Jour- 
dan,  who  exercised  the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was  king  only  id 
name,  resglred  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  power,  and  chose  a  strong  position  near  Yittoria,  as  the  ibaatie 
of  a  decisive  engagement.  The  allied  army  advanced  with  an  eager- 
ness that  insured  success  ;  the  heights  that  protected  the  hostile  line* 
were  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  such  disorder,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were  less  succew- 
ful ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  spproach  of  Marshal  Suchet,  abandooed 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  precipitation ;  but  the  airint 
af  Lord  William  Bentinck  prevented  the  enemy  from  profiting  by  thif 
partial  success. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Yittoria  reached  Napoleon,  he  sent 
Marshal  Souli  from  Germany  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  is 
Spain,  where  Pampelima  and  St.  Sebastian  had  been  invested  by 
WelUa^n,  now  raised  to  the  digni^  of  marquis.  Soult's  operadoos 
were  vigorous,  but  unsnccessful ;  his  forces  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  severe  was  their  repulse,  ibal 
they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Sebasdan  was  soon  afier  taken  bj 
storm,  but  not  without  a  very  severe  loss  to  the  cooquerois,  and  Iw 
British  now  prepared  to  invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  but  sieadilj 
toward  Bayonne  :  Soull  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  bis  arrange- 
ments, but  his  ellbrts  were  foiled  by  the  superior  valor  of  the  Briliib 
soldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Germans  quitung  his  lines, 
went  over  to  the  camp  of  his  allies.  Spain  was  now  free,  but  the  eflixts 
of  ihe  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortes  to  secure  its  future  happiness, 
by  the  eslabliabment  of  a  constitutional  govermnent,  were  frtistrated  by 
the  interested  opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  the  igitorant  bigotry  of  the 
pe^le. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  the  obstinacy  that  cbaraclerizes  the  qnurels  be- 
tween "  foes  who  once  weia  liiends  ;"  but  it  was  not  productive  of  in; 
important  event.  Th«  Americans  were  unsuccessful  in  their  ropeateil 
invasions  of  Canada,  but  they  established  their  naval  superiority  on  lbs 
lakes,  while  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  nobly  maintained  in  ihr 
engagement  between  the  frigates  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

The  memorable  year  1B14  (qtened  with  the  invasion  of  France  ;  lb* 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  forced  an  entrance  through  tlw 
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«uteni  famd«TS,  vhile  Welliagton  was  making  sn  alarming  progresa 
on  the  western  side.  Never,  in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  buccbm,  did 
Napoleon  display  more  promptitude  and  ability  ;  but  he  had  beaten  hia 
eriL-mies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even  partial  success  was  inju- 
riuos,  because  it  inspired  hopes  which  prevented  him  from  embracing 
the  proffered  opportunities  of  negotiatioa.  Several  furious  but  indeci- 
sive battles  were  foueht ;  the  allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely 
for  their  error,  that  they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations.  But  in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  allies  was.  more 
decided ;  Bemadotte  completed  the  liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  not  only  intimidated  uie  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
French  alliance,  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway ; 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had  made  con- 
uderabie  progress,  though  General  Graham  had  been  baffled,  with 
mnch  loss,  in  an  attempt  u>  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  was  mnch  more  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  southwest  of  France.  The  English  genera]  having  driven 
ihe  French  from  their  posts,  crossed  the  Adour,  and  invested  die  cita^ 
del  of  Bayonne.  As  he  advanced,  the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons 
began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was  proclaimed,  and  die  white  flag 
hinsted  at  Bordeaux.  More  mortifying  was  the  defection  of  Mnrat : 
eager  to  secure  his  crown,  the  king  of  Naples  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  lent  his  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  fate  of  France  was  decided;  Napoleon 
nored  his  mun  array  eastward,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  allies  into  a 
retreat,  by  threatening  their  communications.  Blucher  and  Prince 
Schnartzenberg  immediately  decided  on  marching  to  Paris,  and  having 
defeated  the  forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  guarded  the  road, 
toon  came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The  outworks  that  defended 
Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  intimidated  citizens  hastened  to  secure 
dmr  persons  and  property  by  a  capitulation.  The  allied  sovereigns, 
Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a  triumidumt  entry  into  the  city  (March 
31  j,  and  were  hailed  as  liberators  by  Uie  fickle  populace. 

When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  PmsBians,  he  hasted  back  to  defend  bis  capital,  but  before  he 
reached  Fontainebleau  the  capitulation  had  been  signed,  and  a  pKH 
riaional  government  installed,  witboot  any  regard  to  his  authority.  On 
the  2d  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed ;  and  on  the  6ih  of  the  same 
Dunth,  Louis  XVIIT.  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors. 
A  constitutional  charter  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
people,  and  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received 
in  the  south,  a  sanguinary  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies 
of  Sonh  and  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  complete  dis- 
comEtme  of  the  former  ;  but  the  British  general  aincerely  lamented  a 
triumph  which  hod  been  purchased  by  a  useless  expenditora  of  hiuuBB 
life. 

On  Ihe  3d  of  May,  Ixiuia  XYIII.  retomed  from  hia  tadiona  exile, 
■od  landed  at  Calais.    The  prdiminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  aigif 
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ed  St  PuiB  ;  and  it  was  aiTftnged  that  the  detail*  and  the  adjnMiDent  el 
Ihe  claiiDBOftbo  different  European  princes  ahotild  be  referred  to  ■ 
future  convocatioD  at  Yieona. 

SacTiorf  V. — HUlory  of  Europe  from  the  detiiTonernaU  ofNapdeim  te  tlu 
CanAumon  ofUie  Treaty  of  Vunna. 

Before  his  final  overthrow,  Napoleon  liberated  the  c^tlive  Ferdi- 
nand, well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
Testoralion  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  free- 
dom than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cort«8,  re-established 
the  old  despotism  with  alt  its  abuses,  and  even  revived  ibe  horrois  of 
the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  bad  most  streauonsly  resistei 
the  FVench  invasion  were  punished  by  imprisonment  or  exile,  their 
attachment  to  constitutional  freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  iheir 
former  services.  The  allies  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they  incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  th» 
forcible  anneza^on  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  displayed  little  policy  in  uniting 
Belgium  to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
their  religious  creeds  and  commercial  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  thu 
sound  policy  ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  straggle  look  jdace  in  Cana- 
da; an  English  armaroem  captured  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings  ;  but  simiJar  attacks 
on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  widi  great  loss.  Petes 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  we  may  con&lently  hope  tlui 
hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between  two  natioos  so  cloself 
united  by  the  ties  of  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  wii 
was  terminated,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Pmssia, 
accompanied  by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  stateamen,  per- 
tonally  visited  England,  and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  was. necessarily  followed  by  numeions 
bankruptcies  and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  calculated  to  win  popularity ;  but  the  establishment  (rf  a 
censorship  aver  the  press,  his  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  influeaca 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigranta  who  had  shared 
the  calamities  of  his  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage 
of  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  re- 
storing the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  die  allied  powers,  wbos« 
plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  irom 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  foi 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  eleven  hundred  men, 
he  landed  at  Frejue  (March  1,  1815),  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  £i8t  he  received  little  encourageinent ;  but  beisg 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  snj^rted  by  secret  promises 
of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  whers 
he  held  his  court.     Louis  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  lbs 
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Fnnch  nation ;  but  Maratial  Ney  having  set  the  example  of  defection 
all  the  soldiery  declared  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  and  Louis,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  povreis  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigilance  and 
caution  in  not  prerenting,  u  they  easily  might  have  done,  the  escape 
of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetennined  in  resolvicg  on 
the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  tiom  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  ^>ach  of  the  four  powers, 
llossia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  150,000  men  until  they  had  rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  Europe  )  and  the  Pnisaiana  and  the  English  ai 
once  began  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiera  of  France 

Napoluin,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence  of 
the  allied  powers  in  hia  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the  danger 
by  which  he  was  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  lh« 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  most  vigc^ous  ex- 
ertions to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his  military  stores.  In  a  shon 
time,  fat  shorter  than  had  been  anticipated,  his  troops  were  ready  foi 
action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  ho  resolved 
lo  become  the  aggressor.  The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prus- 
aiaas,  who  were  driven  from  thoir  advanced  poets.  Blucher  immediately 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  wiUt 
the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (Jnne 
16)  1  but  lu8  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  ronew  the  fight.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Qoatre  Bras,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement  necessary  on  their  part  i 
and  Wellington  led  hia  army  to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Fliuhed  by  hia  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  tSth  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English  position, 
and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success.  His  first  eflbrt 
was  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  poet  which  protected  the  English 
right ;  but  after  a  murderous  conflict,  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  effort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing 
so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  Pnissiana,  but  this  atiU 
more  signally  failed ;  Sir  Thomas  Pictoo's  division,  though  with  the 
loss  of  their  brave  commander,  repulsed  the  French  infant^,  while  the 
Scotch  Greys,  aided  by  a  corpa  of  dragoons,  rooted  the  French  cavalry, 
particularly  the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first  some 
advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,  and  poured  masses  of  cavalry  and 
in&ntry  on  the  British  lines.  But  Wellington,  forming  hia  troops  in 
hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
baffied  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  moment  the  Prussian 
troops  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  sad  to  take  s 
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sharo  in  ihe  engagement.  Napoleon  now  mustered  hit  gaui  for  om 
decisive  engagement,  but  did  not,  aa  waa  expected,  place  liiimelf  nl 
their  head,  "nte  imperial  guard  advanced  under  a  perfect  atorm  of  u- 
tillery  and  musketry  from  the  Brilisli  lines,  which  had  been  gradDally 
advanced  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to 
deploy,  under  this  formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  were  ahaken,  and  they 
began  to  fall  into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  momsni 
to  charge ;  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier 
remained  to  cross  a  bayonet ;  and  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the 
retreat  was  soon  a  perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  too  much  fa- 
tigued lo  pursue  the  fugiUvea,  that  du^  devolved  upon  the  Pmsaiana, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigor  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire  French  anny  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  he  imbodied. 

Niqwleon  continued  hia  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  iie  crown  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  wUle  hia  resignation  waa  received,  the  acknowledgneat 
of  Napoleon  II.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  sonu 
favor^le  change,  that  his  opportunities  of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he 
waa  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  Afler  sense 
discussion  respecting  his  destination,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
iirprisoned  for  life,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  waa  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heaid  <^ 
Napoleon's  landing  in  France,  than  he  renounced  hia  alliance  widi 
Austria,  and  endeavored  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league  against 
that  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed  ;  his  forces  were  roiited  at 
Ferrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled  disguiaed  from  his  kingdcun. 
His  resdeaa  ambition  induced  him,  with  only  thirty  followers,  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  hia  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the  Calabrian  coaat, 
but  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-mardal. 

After  the  victoir  at  Waterioo,  the  Pnissians  and  the  British  advanced 
toward  Paris,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  two 
legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the  king,  at  least  tm- 
conditionally,  but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was  disreeaided,  and  oo 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous  suppoiten 
were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney  and  Labedoy^re  were 
shot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid  of  hia  wife  and  some  British 
officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congreas  of  Vienna, 
but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the  convenience  of 
sovereigns,  than  the  wishes  of  nations.  The  ancient  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished ;  the  territories  of  the  former  were 
pven  to  Austria,  while  the  latterwere  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  the  Pnusisn  do- 
minions enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Ruasia,  and  Proaaii, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  called  thb  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  £iirope,  on  the  prift- 
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cipI«B  wfaicli  God,  In  hii  revelation,  has  pointed  out  u  the  source  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperi^.  But  the  contracting  parties  understood  by 
thea«  principle!  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  en< 
gKgement  a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efibrts  made  subsequently,  by 
■erenl  nationB  to  estabUsli  constitutional  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

SECTiofi  l.—SlaU  of  Europe  at  the  Ooie^lke  Wta 

When  the  sanguinary  and  expeosive  wars  aiiaing  out  of  the  Froncli 
revolution  terminated,  tbe  diffeTent  nations  of  Europe  that  shared  in  the 
contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed,  that  they  sank  at  once  into 
inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  such  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactions,  that  credit  was  shaken, 
trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived 
3f  eiDployment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country ;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  eveiy 
other  European  state,  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  en- 
joyed internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit,  not  only 
her  manufactures,  but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favored  countriei. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  continent  to  supply  themselves  with 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  began  to  regud 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  induced  them  to  encourage  na- 
tive manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  British  goods  and  produce 
suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  serious  riots  occurrod  in  the  agricultural  distress; 
but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in 
the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  pn>cnriDg 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution. 
Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and 
energetic,  if  not  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  government;  it  wu 
not,  however,  until  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  transition  disappeared  that  the  public  tranqiiilliqr 
was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrences  which 
relieved  the  gloom ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were  humbled ;  Lord 
Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  ths 
city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortifications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.  d.  1816).  Great  joy  was  also  difluaed  hy 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land, to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the  princeas  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  ader  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  Ths 
national  sorrow  was  general  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  u 
occasion  in  which  the  British  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
•f  an  individual.     But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  dealbi 
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In  the  Tojal  family ;  Queen  Ch&rlotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  she 
was  soon  followed  to  the  gnve  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  end  finally,  the 
aged  monarch  GeoTge  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  intervtd 
during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  Burprise  of  the  neighboring  states,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  tranquilli^  under  the  mild  and  conciliatoty  government  of 
Ijouis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the 
chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  meir  interests  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  became  zealous  roy- 
alists, because  they  regarded  the  monarchy  as  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Some  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such 
extravagant  lengths  that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was 
forced  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result  from  'he  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  friends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently  tranquil, 
was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  holy  aUi- 
snce,  a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal 
institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany,  by  the  delay  or  refusal 
of  the  constitutions,  which  the  several  states  had  been  taught  to  expect 
during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  principal  sovereigns,  es- 
pecially the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the 
reinenUtrance  of  the  calamities  that  political  imiovations  had  produced 
in  France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  labored  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the 
bene&  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate ;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests  ;  at  their  instigation  he  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless 
severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sen^ents  in  politics  or  religion. 
The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  mis- 
ery that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  small  »iare  of  commercial  prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained, openly  revolted,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Fer- 
dinand made  some  faint  efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
badly  suf^rted  by  his  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refu- 
Bed  to  embark.  FinaUy,  theliberats  having  gained  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.  d.  1820).  Simi- 
lar revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm 
seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  com- 
bined to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that 
those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis  XVIII.  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the 
loyal  authority ;  the  invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition ;  th« 
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cortM  tt«d  before  thein  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  that 
city,  they  permitted  the  king  to  reaume  his  former  despotic  authority 
(».  D.  1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  similuiy ; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  anns  on  the  sppraach  of  the  Austrian  ar 
mies,  and  the  new  constitutions  were  aboliahed. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  to  the  ciowa  of  Sweden, 
made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations ;  his  right  of  io- 
heritance  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied  aovtmigas,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  a  crown-prince  had  tsngfat  the 
Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch  they  had  chosen.  Eveii  the 
Norwegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to  console 
themselves  for  the  toss  of  national  independence  by  the  blessinf^  that 
result  from  paternal  government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  the  old  feeUngs  of  friendship  and  kindred  revived  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  stateBmen,  in  both,  showed  «n  esn>> 
est  desire  to  have  foimei  animosities  buried  in  obUvion.  ilut  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies  ;  tbe 
South  American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  finally  succeeded.  The  English  government  delayed 
acknowledging  these  republics  until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  croued 
the  Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  formed  with  their  governments. 

From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  agitation. 

Section  II. — HUUrry  of  Europe  dming  Oie  reign  of  George  IV. 

Georoe  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power  in 
5lngland,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was  made 
or  expected  when  he  assumed  tbe  royal  dignity.  A  month  had  not 
elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder 
of  all  his  majes^'s  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating  a  revolution,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspiratora  used 
to  assemble  in  Cato  street,  an  obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware  road ; 
they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
execute  their  project,  all  their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment by  a  spy  who  had  pretended  to  join  in  tbe  conspiracy.  Such 
were  the  iosanity  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not  even 
n  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  The  government  pitying 
their  delusion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency  had  a 
beneHcial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation,  when  they 
were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest,  and 
■timulated  more  angry  passions  than  any  other  which  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  Tti^  was  the  retium  of  Queen  Caroline  to  England,  and 
her  subsequent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords.    Her  marriage  bad  been 
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onfortunale  almost  from  the  commea cement ;  she  was  earl^  separated 
from  her  husband ;  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  her  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry;  at  the  commencement  of  the  ie< 
gency  she  was  excluded  from  court,  and  these  indignitieg  induced  her 
to  qnit  England.  She  visited  the  moat  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in  that 

Cof  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  goremment.  Reports  injurious  to 
character  were  circulated ;  commisaioners  were  sent  to  Milan  to 
inrestigaxe  them,  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected,  excluded  hei  name  from  the  liturgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 
sion. Irritated  at  such  an  insult,  she  resolved  to  return  to  England, 
though  a  pension  of  &(ty  thousand  pounds  annually  was  offered  to  pur- 
chase her  Bubmiaaion,  and  though  she  was  informed  that  her  landing 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed,  than  messages  were  sent  to  both 
houses  of  puliament,  recommending  that  her  conduct  should  be  inves- 
tigated. "  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"  was  introduced,  to  deprive 
Iter  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted 
forty-five  days,  when  the  bill  waa  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
for^-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  During  these 
proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  knew  no  bounds ;  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  bill  was 
abandoned,  her  friends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  melancholy  history  may  be  briefly  told :  her  popularity 
sank  as  rapidly  aa  it  had  risen ;  she  was  refused  a  share  in  tho  cereino- 
iubI  of  the  coronation:  her  appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded, 
and  the  aenae  of  disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  dJs* 
ease  which  terminated  her  unhappy  life.  Her  funeral  was  marked  by 
a  disgraceful  riot :  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that  tried  to 
carry  the  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  alter  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Hanover;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these  visits  were  not  realized. 
In  Ireland,  party  spirit  blazed  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  agricultural  produce  rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  could  only  tw 
checked  by  severe  coercive  laws.  The  distress  of  the  Icwei  classes, 
which  indeed  almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  ^neral 
and  generoos  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  prodnced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmen  were  en- 
^Lged  in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almost  unnoticed  in 
his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland, 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, committed  suicide  ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  what  waa  called  a  more  liberal  Ime  at 
foUcy  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  distracted  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period  eng;ag;ed  the  stlea 
lion  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  grant  his  subjecta 
s  frue  and  almost  a  republican  canatitution,  but  the  ministers  forced 
upon  him  by  the  cortes,  ahnvred  little  wisdom  or  moderation,  and  the 
proceeding  of  the  cortes  themselves  were  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
dnliberative  assembly.  In  consequence  of  these  errors,  a  large  parly 
was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  to  restore  absolute  monarchy  ;  several 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  feared  that 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries  and  ihe  church  would  be  confiscated; 
they  called  tbemseWes  the  "Army  of  the  Faith,"  and  were  zealously 
supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  die  populace.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  congress  of  the  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  re- 
storing the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anxious 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  before  his  own  throne 
waa  endangered  by  die  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1S23,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  S^  ain  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority  with  little 
trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power;  he  persecuted  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  govern* 
ment  of  Spain.  Though  the  English  ministers  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  during  this  contest,  they  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  and  as  a  counterpoise,  they  recognised  the  ia> 
dependence  of  the  South  American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the  sympathici 
of  civilized  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek  revolution,  which,how- 
ever,  was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  that  for  many  years 
seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  viewed  tht  Greek  insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  for 
they  rt-garded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority  ;  but  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revest 
against  Turkish  tyranny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid 
tlio  inturgenta  wai  the  celebrated  poet,  Lord  Byron  ;  before,  howerer, 
they  could  profit  by  his  services,  he  waa  attacked  by  fever,  and  died 
prematurely  nt  Missolonghi. 

Commercial  en tb arras sments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  England  from  foreign  affairs  ;  a  sudden  rage  for  epeculstton 
seized  the  people  ;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies  were  multiplied 
wiihojt  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst,  and  a  terrible  reactioQ 
ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  equal  to  the  overween- 
ing confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  speculations.  Bid 
the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had  perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  ii 
limiting  attention  to  thoae  branches  of  trade  beat  soiled  to  the  cooditin 
of  the  country.  Political  agitation  waa  not  so  easily  cured  ;  the  letd- 
«n  of  the  Irish  catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
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dw  restrictive  laws  by  which  membera  of  theii  church  were  excluded 
iroin  pailianioat  and  offices  of  state.  This  body  assumed  all  the  forms 
and  soniA  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  though  an  act 
)f  parliamflDt  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  the  statute  was  eluded  by 
he  legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  io  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  that  England 
3ad  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  about 
Io  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  liberal  polilical  system.  On 
the  death  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal  (March  10,  1826),  the  crown 
devolved  to  bis  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil.  Ctrnpelled  lo 
choose  between  his  empire  and  his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former  ; 
but  he  sent  to  Portugal  a  coostitntion&l  charter,  and  a  foimal  resignation 
of  the  crown  in  faror  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clergy,  labored  hard  to  fnistrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machinationa 
were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets.     Several  Poruir 

Krsa  regimenta  were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
n  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish  government  notoriously 
supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores  and  arms,  the  Portugueae  min- 
ister applied  to  the  Qritish  government  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent 
Vi  both  houses  of  parliament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Groat  Britain, 

gaced  as  a  mediator  between  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed 
urope  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  per- 
sons in  a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  Uie  address.  A  British  ar- 
mament was  sent  to  the  Tagus  :  its  efiect  waa  instantaneous  and  deci- 
sive. The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  cabinet 
liiTced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored  to  temporary 
tranqnillity 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land  produced 
some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  be- 
g  of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  solemnly  pledged 
I?  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  the  utmost,  sank  under 
e.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  even  by  his  political  opponenis ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  eier  since  he  had  been 
reatored  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  liim 
the  honorable  appellation  of  "  the  soldier's  friend."  Soon  afterward 
the  eari  of  Liverpool,  who  by  his  conciliating  conduct  aa  premier,  had 
held  together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  catholic  omsncipatioii  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  po- 
litical existence,  though  his  natural  life  waa  protracted  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  hod  \oag  been  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon  which  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body 
The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  loo  much  for  the 
new  premier ;  he  sank  tmder  them,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Rob- 
inson, who  was  at  the  ssme  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Ijotd  Goderich.    Before  relating  ibe  overduow  of  this  feeble  nuoia- 
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tnr,  ire  must  turn  our  kUention  to  the  erenta  in  Koolher  paitof  the  globe, 
Tnich  accelerated  its  downfall. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sidea  during 
the  Greek  war,  the  sympathiea  of  Christendom  in  favor  of  the  insurgents 
continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, would  have  taken  some  measures  in  their  favor,  but  he  died  rathei 
suddenly  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this 
crisia,  the  sultan,  unable  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sought 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  £gypt. 
This  provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  in- 
dependent monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  aon,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  with  a  powerful  anny,  into  the  Mores.  The  excesses  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  ao  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the  protracted  c«Nite*t 
was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in  London  between  Ruasia 
France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should 
enjoy  a  qualified  independence  under  the  sovereign^  of  Turkey,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his 
consent  to  these  arrangements. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  refiised  to  share  in  this  treaty.  Dread  of  s 
similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed,  tud 
which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies  tnd  reminiscences, 
induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything  Uiat  seemed  like  sanc- 
tioning a  revolt.  But  not  content  with  refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the 
AuBiriaas  seircUy  tirged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  proffered  compromise, 
and  the  court  ol  Constantinople,  already  bent  en  the  extermination  of 
the  Greeks,  made  more  vigorous  exeriions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of 
England,  Russia,  and  France,  wliich  had  been  sent  to  support  the  ne- 
gouations,  when  it  was  known  tliat  the  sultan's  answer  was  unfavoit- 
fale,  blockaded  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  and 
Sir  Edwsnl  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  alhed  squadrona,  con- 
rluded  an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  This  aimistice  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  Hie  allied  squadrons  entered  the 
huitor  of  Navarino,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  stipulatioas. 
A  shot  fired  from  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  Itoat,  was  the  signal  or 
the  pretest  for  a  general  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  utter  annilu- 
Istiou  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  armament.  The  independence  of  Greece 
wu  thus  virtually  secured,  and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after 
by  the  arrival  of  a  small  militaiy  force  ftom  France,  which  compelled 
the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Moiea. 

In  Russia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navaiino  was  regarded  is  a 
national  triuniph  ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
Lord  Godericn'e  distracted  cabinet,  the  membera  of  which  were  at  va- 
riance on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding 
themselves  imable  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  should  be  no- 
ticed in  the  king's  speech,  the  ministers  resigned  their  situations  befon 
the  meeting  of  parhament,  and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administr^iaD 
was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

The  snltan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  destnctini  of 
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hU  fleet ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  nther  to  ctwfirm  him  in  hia  obstinacy 
After  many  ineffectual  eSarta  to  change  liis  reeolution,  the  ainbassadora 
of  Frmnce,  England,  and  Russia,  demanded  their  passports,  and  quitted 
CoDStsntiaople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  dec 
laration  of  war.  But  the  alhes  were  no  longei  united  in  theii  policy  : 
France  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition ; 
France  limited  her  exertions  to  protecting  Uie  Morea,  the  new  ministers 
of  England  declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event" — a 
pbrsae  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favorably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all  wished 
to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Still  more  unfortunate, 
the  eventa  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  niany  European  siatne- 
men  to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself  from  her  own  re- 
sources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  its 
governor,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumlah,  and  retire 
with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that  thia  failure 
was  naore  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire 
lies  ;  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the 
fortresses  which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  resources  of  the  belligerant  parties,  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  surprising  Sizopoli,  and  laying  siege  to  Silistria.  The  grand 
\izier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Diebjtsch,  and  defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks 
behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success, 
and  iDade  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected  ; 
the  vizier,  trusting  to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained 
quietly  in  hia  intrenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Sihatria,  That  city  surrendered  on  the  lost  day  <rf  June,  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Having 
masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he  forced  a  pasaage 
ihroufh  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  took  Aidos  by  storm.  The  viz- 
ier, alanned  by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  remove  his 
euaiteis  to  Salaamo.  He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch  on  his  march, 
and  irretrievably  defeated.  The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
fought  the  RuBSiana  for  seventeen  hours,  now  scarcely  withstood  them 
for  as  many  minutes ;  they  fied  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  am- 
munitifw,  artilleiy,  and  baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  toe 
Turkish  empire,  was  captured  without  firing  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself 
mnst  have  fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
to  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Gfeece  indeed  was  already  virtually 
free  ;  the  French  ei^edition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
frtMu  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves  had  gained 
ctmsidsrable  advantages  in  the  north.    It  was  resold  that  the  final 
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destinies  of  the  country  ahould  be  srraDged  by  a  congresB  of  the  great 
powers  in  London.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  firat  offered  to  nince 
Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late  princess  Chadotte,  but  afler  a  long  nego. 
tiation  he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  OUto,  die 
son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revoluiioa  of  a  very  diiferent  character  took  place  in  PortDga], 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  hia 
daughter,  Donna  Alaria  de  Gloria,  he  appointed  hia  brother,  Don 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh- 
ter's rights,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Portuguese.  Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power, 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter;  when  he  Tiailed 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  and  the  rignis  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  th^ 
the  British  stateemen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  witl^raw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.  Unfortunately,  afler  his  renim,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  wtMnan, 
who  seemed  to  think  thst  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.  At  her  insUgatirai, 
he  induced  &e  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro- 
claim him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  iucnnsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.  They  were  fioilly 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 
persecution  against  all  who  had  been  conapicuoua  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de- 
testation of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambaaaadora  from  the 
court  of  Liaboa. 

France  during  thia  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife. 
Chariea  X.  waa  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  than 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counaels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  waa  his  duly  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  diem 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long  a 
struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  ceoi!, 
and  the  court  from  the  nation ;  while  some  turiiuient  spirits  endeavorsd 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convul- 
non.  A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party ; 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  bnt  they  wanted  iIm 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  between 
the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encrosch- 
neat  on  the  other.  They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambers, 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they  had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  diey  yielded,  de- 
prived them  of  popular  gratitude.  Even  their  aending  on  annament  N 
aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Mores,  their  recalling  the  French  army  of  occn- 
pation  from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  d>t 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cntk  par^,  while  these  measures  rendered  them  perfect^  odiou  ■> 
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be  loyaliais.  They  were  suddenly  disoiMed,  ani]  the  fomiHtion  of  a 
cabinet  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  wu 
studiously  represented  u  a  declamtion  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  hi< 
aubjects. 

Interesting  as  these  event*  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  par- 
liament, between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.  The 
duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  ctteck 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  repeal  ^.fthe  Teat  and 
Corporation  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office  ;  it  waa 
proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were 
left  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  oppositioD, 
but  adopted  the  measure  aa  their  own,  and  canted  it  successfully  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  catholics 
to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1B28, 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to  form  clubs  for  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exaspera- 
ted the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous 
crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office  under  the  duke 
of  Welhngton,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex- 
pecting that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Coo- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualilying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  hia  seat,  but 
on  all  hands  it  was  aUowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  <rf  the 
coonty. 

This  was  a  stale  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  pemiitted 
to  continue  ;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
verity of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hard'y  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictioiiB 
which  prevented  catholics  from  enjo3ring  the  full  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  chose  the  latter  alterna^ve,  and  after  some  difficulty  ia 
overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  effect  to  this  recommo  ida- 
tion  was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  hut  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  whii^  they 
were  most  conuoouly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houaes, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presettteii  an  aspect  of  more  trauquillitv  than  had 
tteen  witnessed  for  many  years.  Par^  strife  seemed  hushed  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  parliuneut,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  weorifld 
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out  by  the  proti&cted  discuBBion  of  the  question  they  had  just  Betded 
This  calm  was  incieased  by  the  gloom  which  the  illness  of  the  king 
diffused  over  the  nation.  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  diieau 
became  alanning,  and  foi  many  weeks  before  its  terminBtion,  all  hopa 
of  a  favorable  result  were  abandoned.  On  the  26[h  of  June,  George 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  castle,  ailsi  having  home  the  agonies  of  protracted 
sickness  with  great  finnness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  IJl.—Hutory  of  Europe  daring  tht  Reign  of  WiUiam  IF. 

Few  monarcbs  ever  obtaiaed  such  immediate  popularity  on  iheJr  ac- 
cession as  William  IV.  Ha  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  a 
favorite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people ;  he  was  emineat  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  the  more  resdily  ctHnprehended  by  ■ 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life  i  his  habits  were 
economical,  and  hia  maunora  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  hit 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amiae- 
meats.  As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  having 
whiga  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally  believed  ihn 
the  policy  by  which  that  party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coatiuon  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  boen  alnwsl 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  catholic  question,  was  more  thai 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  oi 
the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepu 
atory  to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parliament  could  be  prorogued, 
the  whigs  were  virttully  pledged  to  irreconcilable  war  with  the  ad- 
rainistration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  t«s 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  ss  thu 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  psr- 
haps  justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measorea  were 
dignified  and  moderate  ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
iu  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents  ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downri^ 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab- 
surd, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  puipose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charlea  X.  mcffs  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favorite  ;  his  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette 
iu  his  court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  esiniiged 
from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  stonn ;  but  unfortunately,  as  tha  contest  con- 
tinued, he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  probity 
because  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnislied  liii 
adversaries  with  just  grounds  for  continu^  hostility.    When  ihe  chan- 
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bera  assembled,  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  conalitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
c«asionB  made  by  the  chaner,  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majori^of 
forty.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
eveata  might  turn  the  popular  current,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  aj^ar  to  have  hoped  that  their  impopa-' 
Urity  would  be  overcome,  and  dieir  future  projects  facilitated,  by  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  annamen> 
was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  tne  expedition  corresponded  with  the  exertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  pnaoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime 
powets  should  feel  jealous  at  the  eatabliahment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  nordiem  Africa ;  to  allay  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  of  Algiera  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  infatuated  attachment  lo  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  it  ever  unce,  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without  coofeiring  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage either  on  Africa  or  on  France. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  snd  supplied 
their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  U>  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit 
which  the  ministers  might-  have  gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers  ; 
the  elections  led  them  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  matters  were 
consequenlly  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions  i  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the  country,  which  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  veiy  unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  tha  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no 
unlikely  termination  of  a  levolutionary  struggle,  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  roign  of  terror,  when 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at  the  same  time, these  classes  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  X. 
declared  thst  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consti' 
tutional  monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,- and  formed  a 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  without 
danger ;  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed  ;  Polignac  and 
hie  colleagues  resolvsd  to  terrolnUe  the  struggle  by  subverting  the 
cooadtutiAn. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26ih  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  pub* 
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lisbed,  which  Tirtually  subrerted  the  constitutional  priTiIeges  granted 
Dy  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  before  it  assembled  :  the  second  changed  the  law  of  eleciioiu 
and  disfranchised  the  great- body  of  electors;  and  the  third  subjected 
the  press  to  new  and  Hevere  restrictions  which  would  cunpletely  hm 
anoihilated  its  liberties. 

li  was  iate  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  gene- 
rally circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news,  at  first,  seemed  to  excite 
aaloniahment  rather  than  indignation ;  the  ministers  passed  the  day  in 
quiet  St  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends  aod  congiato- 
lating  themselves  upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponeata 
were  not  inactive  ;  expresses  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of 
their  party  within  reach,  and  those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris 
held  a  private  meeting  lo  concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  prin- 
cipal journalists  acted  with  still  greater  promptitude  ;  ihey  prepared 
and  published  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  pre(.«,  wbow 
daring  language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  Uie  penalties  of 
treason  had  the  contest  terminaled  dilTereatly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for  lbs 
publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  llie 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  journals  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  disturbance  wag 
occasioned  by  the  poUce  forcing  an  entrance  into  their  establiBbmenlt, 
breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the  types,  and  rendering  the  machineiy 
uiserviceable.  So  little  was  an  ineurrecticm  anticipated,  that  Charles, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouilletj 
and  his  ministers  neglected  the  ordinary  precaution  of  strenglheniog 
the  garrisoa  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  3TtE 
that  MarmoDt  received  his  appointment  as  miUtary  governor  of  Parii, 
and  it  was  not  till  afler  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  giren  to 
put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachmenls  of 
troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police ;  this  was  the  signal  for  cmn- 
inenciag  the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful, 
BO  that  MarxnonC  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  ths 
suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the  ministerv  issued  their  last  onUaance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  When  night  closed  in,  the  citizent 
destroyed  every  lamp  in  the  city,  thus  securing  the  protection  of 
darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  ntoming  of  the  SSih,  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  ihit 
the  riots  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and  organized  foi  ■ 
decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  poK'der 
magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiiha 
arul  the  police  stations  ;  they  had  erected  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to  direct  iheir  exettioos. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marshal  hesitated  httton  takine  uij 
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(lecislTfl  atep ;  ii  was  noon  before  he  h&d  resolved  bow  to  act,  and  he 
then  determiaed  to  clear  the  atreels  by  militaiy  force.  He  divided 
bis  troops  into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different 
directions,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  ao  that  thoy  could  tat 
act  in  concert.  Every  atep  taken  by  the  columns  waa  marked  by  a 
series  of  murderous  conflicts  ;  they  were  aaaailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  camera 
of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris.  'When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung  from  the  houaes ;  their 
horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or  were  checked  by  the  bai- 
riciides,  while  the  citizens,  protected  by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  which  the  disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return. 
Though  the  royal  guards  performed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  hoe 
showed  great  reluctance  to  lire  on  ihe  citizens,  and  hence  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  When  evening  closed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  ia 
every  direction  ;  they  returned  to  their  barracks,  weary,  hungry,  and 
dispirited ;  by  some  ineiplicablo  blunder,  no  proTiatoa  was  made  fo; 
their  refreshment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying  the 
insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation ;  he 
wrote  to  ti.e  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  condition  ot 
Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions ;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply, 
urged  him  to  persevere,  and  indirectly  censured  his  former  conduct,  by 
directing  him  "  to  act  with  masses." 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed  animated 
by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  two 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a  body ;  the  citizeoa 
thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap  which  this  defection  lefl  in 
the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by  assault,  and  soon  compelled  the 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  either  to  lay  down 
Ifaeii  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.  The  revolution  was  speedily  completed 
by  the  inetatlation  of  a  provisional  government ;  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the  chambera,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
capital  had  nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  hia  ministers  i>ppear  to  have  believed  that  the  country 
would  not  follow  the  exnmple  of  Paris.  They  were  speedily  convinced 
of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  his  courtiers,  but 
even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was  forced  to  wait  helplessly  in 
iiis  country-seat,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  commissioners.  His  niiniaters  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise, 
but  were  most  of  them  arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned 
great  perplexity  to  the  new  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieu 
tenant- general  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambera  met,  he  was 
^ected  10  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of 
the  French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
excitement  throughout  Europe ;   even  in  England  the  rick-buraings 
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and  atlier  incendiuy  acTs  gave  formidable  aigne  of  popular  dUcontent 
but  the  personal  attachmeT.t  of  the  natioa  lo  the  sovereign,  and  tba 
prudent  measi^a  of  the  government,  prevented  any  Attempt  Kt  rero 
lutioi..  When  parliament  assembled,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  an 
early  opponunity  of  declaring  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt  lo  nuke 
a  change  in  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  ajid  this  declar- 
ation, which  was  wholly  unexpected,  or  rather,  which  was  contrary  to 
very  general  expectations,  at  once  deprived  the  miaisters  of  the  popu- 
larity they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  impoitance  in 
itself,  but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurioDS 
to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  lung  had  been  invited  to  diae 
with  the  lord-mayor  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  bis 
ministers  were  of  course  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  prepai- 
atioas  were  complete,  when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some 

Sersona  intended  to  insult  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  consoqueace  of 
is  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  Mm  not 
to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Bnissela, 
which  had  commenced  with  trifling  disturbances,  and  ended  in  levo- 
tulious,  were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers ;  they  resolved  thai 
the  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  lo  some  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic ;  busiaoss  was  8n»- 

E.':ided  j  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours :  the  city  of 
ondon  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every  one 
believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  diecovered  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that  no  subslsDliil 
grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  terrora 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  ministers  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  which  was  scarcely 
merited,  for  they  could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  extensive  and 
groundless  panic,  and  there  could  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
removing  any  pretext  for  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  kmg  nighu.i)f 
November. 

This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which  indeed 
had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence,  the 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  coUeagset 
immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition,  and 
the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's  friends  ;  it  was  recommended 
to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration,  that  the  principles  <A 
his  cabinet  should  be  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordiniiy 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revolulioa  W 
aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  ;  and  the  continental  sovereigns, 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  wi&  jealousy  on  every  movement  thil 
■eemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph.  The  emperor  of  Snssii 
went  so  far,  as  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  Lonii 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  U  the 
txampte  and  influence  of  the  other  European  Mates,  hia  recogniiiim  (^ 
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ft  king  elected  by  the  pemle  was  so  relactitiit  and  ungracioua,  as  Ui  b« 
do«med  an  iosult  by  the  French  nation. 

Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited  produce  more 
decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsoiy  union  with  Holland 
was  one  of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  reli- 
^on  ;  their  commercial  interests  were  opposed,  their  national  antipa- 
tliies  were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties 
produced  by  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad 
the  fielgiana  by  restrictive  laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  re- 
Tolt.  On  the  night  of  the  25lh  of  August,  a  formidable  riot  began  in 
Brussels;  the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited 
ihe  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out, 
and  a  provisional  government  Installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  force ;  he 
adopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  griev- 
ances, and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were  received  with 
such  coolness  at  Brussels,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  ;  soon  after, 
Knee  Frederick,  having  learned  that  the  patriots  were  divided  among 
themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished an  amnesty,  but  unfortunately,  with  such  sweeping  exceptions, 
that  it  should  rather  bo  called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  tho  possession  of  the  city  with  equal 
want  of  skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
put  of  ihe  insurgents.  Finally,  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and  a  pro- 
visional govemment  established.  Proposals  of  mediation  were  made 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father,  the  king 
of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ;  thus  refused  by 
both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  Belgium  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Many  tedions  negotiations  and  discussions 
were  necessary  before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At  length 
Leopold,  prince  of'Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  viyal 
family  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  to 
coDcSiate  his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  mstrimo- 
aisl  alliance  with  the  daut;hter  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

Germany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commodon.  In 
die  year  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  German  states  had  prom- 
ised popular  con3titi\tions  to  theb  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions in  delivering  the  continent  from  Uie  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These 
prombeg  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  there  were  many  discontented  persona 
tnxions  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  fortunately, 
ui  the  principal  states,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In 
tome  of  the  minor  states  there  were  slight  revolutions ;  the  duke  of 
BtooBwick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  throre  transferred  to 
lus  brother ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
^Bpbew  ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitu- 
■mu)  cbaiter. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  iway  of  Ferdinand  VII, ; 
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the  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and  the  ibot 
tive  efforts  to  eatabtish  the  constitution  again  were  easily  quelled,  uid 
cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appealed  to  be  simikr; 
Don  Migue),  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so  stienuously  suppoited 
by  the  priests  and  monks,  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a  change  seemed 
hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  but  ihe  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the  formidable  garrisons  which  that  power 
had  established  in  northern  Italy,  effectually  prevented  any  outbreak. 
Insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
but  the  disputes  were  arranged  with  promptness  and  equity,  so  speed- 
ily as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 

Poland  was  one  of  the  laat  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion, but  there  it  raged  moat  furiously.  Provoked  by  the  crueliiea  of 
'  the  archduke  CoDstantine,  who  governed  the  eountiy  for  his  brother, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  intent  on  maintaining  peace,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  strug^e. 
Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two  years  [iiaintained  an 
unequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were 
finally  crushed,  and  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  'Jie 
most  cruel  despotism. 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself  be- 
trayed by  the  election  of  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented  to  thai 
arrangement  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limil«d  extension  of  papular 
privileges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  siid  dis- 
contented young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  opin- 
ion, and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused  to  gratify  their  insane 
wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church  from  die  state  aUenatad 
the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists  recovered  from  their  first  tertor, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  diffi- 
cuhies  and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  waa  far  from  finding  his  throne  a 
bed  of  roses  ;  but  he  evinced  firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured  tran- 
quillity, 

His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the  efficieat 
support  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose  organization  wit 
rapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  This  civic  body  re- 
pressed the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings 
of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fanatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police  and  military.  The  severest  test  to  which  the 
stability  of  the  new  government  in  Paris  waa  exposed,  arose  from  the 
^ials  of  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louu 
Philippe  made  r  t  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  ptobibly 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  havi 
■aid,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  u 
they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false  pass- 
ports ;  the  govenuuent  had  no  option,  but  waa  forced  to  send  them  fot 
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trisl  bafbre  the  chftmber  of  peers.  The  partisans  of  anarchy  look  ad- 
nuii&gfl  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raiss  formidable  riots,  which  might 
have  terminated  in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution,  bnt  for  the  zeal 
Slid  firmaeas  of  the  national  guard.  After  an  impartial  trial,  Potignac 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
civil  death,  and  were  quickly  removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  pris- 
on. Tranquillity  was  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  the  trial,  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  o(  their 
late  aJarma  W  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebrated  the 
restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  constitu- 
ttoo.  Early  in  1831,  the  new  premier  declared  that  "ministers  had 
succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efHcient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  wise  moder* 
ation  with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  accompanied."  On  the  'st 
of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  andfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights  ; 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated  ; 
it  waa  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  The  elections  took  place  amid  such  popular  ex- 
citement, ^at  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  re- 
turned by  nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  of  the 
reform  bill,  at  least  ao  far  as  the  house  of  ctnnmons  was  concerned, 
was  secured. 

The  reform  hill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  afler  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  waa  the  popular  disappoint- 
meat,  but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  -commons,  on  the 
motion  of  liOrd  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers, 
and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  meaaiure  of  reform,  calmed  the 
agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  pan  of  the  country.  Some 
serious  riots,  however,  occurred  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  suppressed  until  considerable  mischief  was  done  j  Bristol  srf- 
fered  still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose 
fiiry  was  not  checked  until  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  greatamount  of 
valuable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  reform  bill  was  at  the  highest, 
a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country.  It  was  called 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in  India,  whence  it  grad- 
ually extended  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in 
■ome  parts  of  the  cooiioent,  yet  they  were  very  destructive  ;  they  were 
met  by  a 'bold  and  generous  offer  of  service  from  the  physicians 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  pre- 
vailed, reflected  the  highest  honor  on  tha  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Great  Britain. 

A  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  iin* 
mediately  afler  the  asssmbiing  of  parliament ;  it  paased  there  with  lit- 
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rte  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of -lords.  At  do  changa 
had  been  made  in  the  constitutioii  of  that  body,  great  amietf  was  felt 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure ;  but  some  peers,  who  had  fonnedy 
opposed  it,  became  anxious  for  a  comprotniBe,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But  these  new  allies  of  the  miais- 
try  were  resolved  to  make  important  alterations  in  the  character  of  the 
measure,  and  when  the  bill  went  into  committee  the  ministers  faimd 
themselves  in  a.  minority.  Earl  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creatioD 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majes^  refiised 
to  prncee'l  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Tne  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
his  majeaty'a  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  he  under- 
took the  tusk  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encountei.  The  nation  wu 
plunged  into  an  extraordinaxy  and  dangerous  state  of  excitement;  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majori^  of  eighty,  virtually  pledged  itself  to 
the  support  of  the  late  ministry ;  addresses  to  the  crown  were  setU 
from  various  popular  bodiea,  which  were  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
moderation  of  lone  or  language ;  associations  were  formed  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  reform  measure,  and  the  country  seemed  brought  10 
the  verge  of  a  revolution.  Under  such  circumstance*  the  duke  of 
Wellington  saw  that  success  was  hopeless,  he  resigned  we  commisaioa 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his 
communications  with  his  former  advisers.  Earl  Greyretumed  to  office ; 
a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be  created  if  the 
reform  bill  were  suffered  to  pass  ;  and  tne  measure  having  been  rap- 
idly hurried  through  the  remaining  stages,  reeeived  the  royal  assent  on 
the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  reform  bills  attracted  com- 
paratively but  little  notice  ;  a  law  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  dthes 
in  Ireland  was  more  vigorously  opposed,  and  the  ignorant  peasants  of 
Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their  advocates  to  resist  the  payment  of 
the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  reform  biU. 
Uie  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisani 
of  the  exiled  family  on  the  other.  The  republican  party  was  the  more 
violent  and  indaitely  the  more  dangerous,  because,  in  the  capital  at 
least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass,  to  whom  its  opinions  and  incen- 
tives were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism 
in  its  members,  which  almost  amounted  to  insanity ;  several  attempts 
were  made  to  assasainate  the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be 
jusdy  regarded  as  providential.  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition 
we-<!  brought  to  trial,  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doc- 
trines ;  treated  the  king  with  scorn  and  derision ;  inveighed  against  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country  ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  al- 
tercations with  the  public  prosecutor ;  menaced  the  juries  ahd  insulted 
the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length  worked  out  s 
remedy  :  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried  to  such  an  excess 
of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculous  ;  the  republicans  were  disarmed 
when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of  their  in&ated  speeches  prodnced 
itot  istimidation,  but  shouts  of  Uughter.    Moderate  men  took  courage ; 
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die  middls  cIbbms,  to  whose  prosperity,  pe&ce  abro&d  snd  tranquillity 
at  home  were  eesentiaJly  necessaiy,  rallied  round  the  monaTchy,  and  the 
republicans  were  forced  to  remain  silent,  until  some  new  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  would  afiord  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischier- 
oua  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family 
were  called,  in  the  south  of  France,  injured  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the  government  learned  that 
Ibfl  dutcheSB  de  Bern,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  arrangements  for  landing  in  La 
Tendee,  utd  heading  the  royalists  in  the  province.  Such  preparations 
were  made,  that  when  the  dutchess  landed,  she  found  her  partisaiia  Jis- 
heattened,  and  their  movements  so  closely  watched,  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  for  them  to  assemble  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to 
persevere,  but  the  enterprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and 
jisignificsnt  attacks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country,  and  the 

Proceedings  of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  brigands. 
'be  dutchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  military  and  police  ;  she  was  at  length  betrayed  by  ;^e  of 
her  associates,  and  made  prisoner.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
Oeated  the  roy^  captive  with  great  clemency ;  she  had  not  been  long  in 
prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  haung  been 
privately  married  some  time  before  her  arrest.  This  unfortunate  cir- 
ciuostance  threw  such  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  entire  enterprise,  that 
the  royalists  abandoned  all  further  efforts  against  the  government. 

Wlule  the  south  of  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the  royalists,  Paris 
narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  repubhcan  revolution.  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this  outbreak,  which 
lasted  about  £ve  houra,  and  waa  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
entire  body  of  the  military  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  supported 
the  cause  of  monarchy  and  good  order,  or  else  the  consequence  would 
have  been  a  new  revolution.  The  revolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  ministerial  influence  in  the  chambers  ;  when  they  met,  the  opposi- 
tion could  not  muster  more  than  half  the  number  of  votes  that  supported 
the  cabinet. 

A  tres^  bad  been  concluded  by  the  representative  of  the  five  great 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Pmasia,  and  England,  arranging  the  conditions 
on  which  Belgium  should  be  separated  from  Holland ;  to  these  terms 
the  Belgiana  had  acceded,  but  they  were  dechned  by  the  Dutch,  who 
still  retained  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  this  fortress  ;  it  was  taken  after  a  sharp  siege, 
and  was  immediately  given  qp  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  n- 
tiring  within  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  the  European  powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  by  the  rebellion  of  its 
powerful  vassal,  me  pacha  of  Egypt.  Moluimmed  All  was  anxious  to 
snoes  Syria  to  his  territories,  a  dispute  with  the  goremor  of  Acre 
funtishea  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ;  the  sultan  command- 
sd  him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated  him  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed 
Ali  was  so  indignant,  that  he  extended  his  deaigna  to  the  whole  empire ; 
Ilia  IbiCM  routed  the  Turkish  armies  in  every  battle  ;  Syria  and  a  great 
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part  of  Asia  Minor  ware  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  C 
pie  itself  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  RuRsia. 
The  sultan  was  thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  vassal,  but  the  independ- 
ence  of  his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  in  Kin?  Ferdinand  directed  attention  lo  the 
law  of  aucceaaion  in  Spain  :  bis  only  child  was  an  infant  daughter,  and 
the  Salic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  excluded  females 
from  the  throne.  Ferdinand  had  repeated  this  law,  but  when  be  waa 
supposed  to  be  in  his  mortal  agonies,  the  partisans  of  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  surest  support  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  and 
recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heir  to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdi- 
nand was  restored  to  consciousness  and  understanding ;  the  queen  in- 
stantly brought  before  him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit, and  the  king  was  so  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  min- 
isters but  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  libera.]  party.  A  general 
amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  supporting  the 
constitution  were  invited  home,  and  ihe  Carlist  party  was  so  discoursed 
that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
wife's  sister,  the  princess  of  8eira,  were  compelled  to  quit  Madrid ; 
they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don  Miguel,  the  usurper  of  Portugal. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1633,  Ferdinand  died  :  his  daughter  wu 
proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in  several 
paru  of  Spain,  and  have  continued,  with  liule  interruption,  almosi 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  revolution  extended  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  compelled  by  hia 
subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favor  of  hia  infant  son  ;  an  event  tba 
more  singular,  as  he  had  some  time  before  resigned  the  crown  of  For* 
tugal  in  favor  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro 
returned  to  Europe,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  daughter's  rights,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  Don  Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in 
Prance  and  England,  the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  form- 
ed into  reginients,  and,  afler  some  delay,  a  respectable  armameot  wai 
collected  in  the  Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Pedro  resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto, 
and  tni  '.e  himself  master  of  that  city ;  but  hia  further  operations  were 
cramped  by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  OpcMo 
was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  several  months  the  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultory  operations  of  a  siege. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1633,  Don  Pedro  intrusted  the  cotnmaad 
of  his  na.al  force  to  Admiral  Napier  ;  this  gallant  officer,  afler  haring 
landed  « division  of  the  army  in  the  province,  sought  Don  Miguel's 
fleet ;  though  superior  in  number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
attacked  it  with  such  energy,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  usurper  struck  their  colors.  This  brilliant  success,  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  forces  with  little 
difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  young  queea  by  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause.  Alter  some  famt 
fttiemplB  at  protracted  resistanct^  he  abuLdoued  the  simple,  asd  sooghl 
■belter  in  Italy, 
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Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  hia  triumph  did  little  injury 
to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter  retains  the  crown  ;  she  was 
Buried  fint  to  the  prioce  at  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  survive 
his  nuptials  ;  her  second  husband  is  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  papal  states  gave  the  French  a  pretext 
for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  ga*e  just  grounds  of  offence  to 
Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the  perils  of  war.  The 
pope  eKcora'municated  all  the  liberals  in  his  dominions,  but  was  mortified 
to  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures,  once  so  formidable,  were  now  ridic- 
olons.  When  the  French  evacuated  Ancona,  he  was  obliged  to  hire 
a  body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these 
mercenaries  almost  ruined  his  treasury.  To  such  a  low  est&.'e  is  the 
papal  power  now  reduced,  which  was  once  supreme  'n  Euro)>e,  and 
exercised  unlimited  sway  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates 

The  attention  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  chiedy  engrossed  by  domestic  siTairs.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was  passed, 
containing  many  severe  enactments ;  but  ai  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for  ecclesiastical 
parpoaes  was  levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 
diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament;  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  was  renewed, 
00  terms  advantageous  to  the  coimlry ;  the  East  India  company  was 
deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  and  the  trade  to  Hin- 
dlistan  and  China  thrown  open  ;  but  the  company  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain its  territorial  sovereignty.  Finally,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the 
abolition  of  West  India  slavery  ;  the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed 
into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period,  and  a  compensation  of  twen^ 
miltiona  was  voted  to  the  planters.  There  was  a  very  active  though 
not  a  Tery  large  section  of  Uie  house  of  commons  dissatisfied  with  the 
limited  extent  of  change  produced  by  the  reform  bill ;  they  demanded 
much  greater  innovations,  and  they  succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  dis- 
content in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  discontent 
was  not  confined  to  England,  it  was  general  throughout  Europe,  but 
fbrtun&tely  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  second  session  of  the  reformed  parliament  was  rendered  memor- 
aUe  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  administration  of  the  pool 
laws,  which  was  very  fiercely  attacked  outside  the  walls  of  parUament. 
It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ; 
ibough  its  enactment  greatly  weakened  the  popularity  of  the  ministers. 
The  cabinet  was  itself  divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  Ireland,  and  the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  the 
church,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  bill,  in  that  country,  arose  to 
such  a  height,  that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  Eari  Grey  as  premier,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change  ;  and  that  on  the  Irish 
eluirch  question,  he  was  (hi  from  being  satisfied  with  the  line  of  coa> 
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duct  pursued  by  Ha  ministers.  Id  the  month  of  November,  the  deuh 
of  Earl  Spencer  remoTed  Lord  Althorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  rendered  some  new  modifications  necessuy- 
fhe  king  took  advantage  of  iha  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  miniateTS, 
an  express  was  sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  continent,  to 
assume  the  office  of  premier ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
administered  the  government  in  the  interim,  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  three  king- 
doms were  agitated  by  a  violent  explosion  of  party  spirit.  A  tithe- 
affray  in  Ireland,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  rousing  tho  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country,  and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  so  efTec- 
tually,  that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
election. 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  wailing  the  result  of  the  struggle 
betweun  the  rival  political  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at  first  excited  some  alarm,  but  ii 
was  soon  allayed,  for  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  clearly  proved  to  be  ac- 
cidental. When  parliament  met.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  premier,  however, 
persevered  in  spite  of  hostile  majorities,  until  he  was  defeated  on  ihd 
question  of  the  Irish  church,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
The  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Lord  Brougham,  whoso  place  as  chancellor  was  supplied  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenham. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  assert 
his  claims,  was  driven  from  Spain  into  Purtug^,  and  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war. 
He  came  to  London,  where  several  abortive  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  meantime  his  parti- 
Bans  in  the  Biscayan  provuices  had  organized  a  formidable  revolt,  under 
a  brave  leader,  Zumalacairegui,  and  a  priest  named  Merino.  Dob 
Carlos  secretly  quitted  London,  passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  A  quadrupartite  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  support- 
ing the  rights  of  the  infant  queen.  It  was  agreed  tlm  France  sKoold 
guard  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carlista  from  receiving  any  aid  by 
mnd  ;  that  England  should  watch  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if 
necessary. 

Notwithstaodiag  these  arrangements,  the  Carliets  were  generally 
BUccebaful,  and,  at  length,  the  court  of  Madrid  applied  to  England  for 
direct  assistance.  This  was  refused;  but  permission  was  given  to 
raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  effect 
produced  by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  expected  ;  in 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Spanish  finances,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
supply  Uie  legion  with  pay,  provisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  A 
revolution  at  Madrid,  wluch  rendered  the  form  of  government  rery 
democratic,  alienated  the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  queen,  and  the  war  lingered,  without  any  prospect  of  restored 
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tranquillity.  At  the  end  of  ita  second  year  of  aerrice,  the  Biitiah  legion 
was  disbuided,  and  ibe  Spanish  goTemment  and  ita  auxiliary  force 
parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion,  the  Cailists,  weary  of  the  war,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent,  and  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. Carlos  waa  again  compelled  to  become  an  exile  ;  but  defeat 
conid  not  break  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  thou^  rejected  by  the  people,  and  dis- 
avowed by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eiurope.  Spain,  however,  was  too 
disorganized  fur  tranquillity  to  be  easily  restored  ;  the  queen  regent  en- 
deaTored,  with  more  good  will  than  ability,  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions ;  but  her  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation, 
she  resigned  the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1840. 

The  people  of  England  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  afiaira  of 
Spain ;  public  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  cf  Ireland 
and  Canada.  The  great  Irish  queationa  discussed  in  parliament  were, 
the  reform  of  the  corporations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  reform  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations  ;  the  regulation 
of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent views  taken  by  the  majorities  in  the  houaea  of  commona  and 
lords,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any  final  arrangementa.  In  Canada, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  aettlera,  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and 
ignorant,  viewed  with  great  disaatiafaction  the  auperiority  to  which  the 
English  settlers  had  attained,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  spirit, 
and  enterprise ;  they  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  partiality  of 
tho  government,  and,  instigated  by  designing  demagogues,  clamored  foi 
conotitutionat  changes,  little  short  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were  persua- 
ded to  hazard  a  revolt.  Al^r  a  brief  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
duced, and  since  the  termination  of  the  revolt.  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da have  been  united  into  one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legisla- 

Great  embarrassment  was  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the 
failore  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered  many  leading  metcoanta 
and  traders  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensi- 
bly felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  rait* 
roads,  which  perhaps  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  perilous  ex 
tent ;  the  maaufactnring  districts  suffered  most  severely,  but  the  pres- 
sure graduilly  abated,  and  trade  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  British  parliament,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  conld  be  arranged ;  a  further  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  discuaaions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fatal.  WiUiam  lY.  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjecta.  During  the  seven  years  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre,  England  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  i  it  was 
the  only  reign  in  British  history  in  which  there  waa  no  execution  fbf 
Ugh  treason,  and  no  foreign  war. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

HISTORT    OF    COLONIZATION. 

In  oivler  to  avoid  frequent  intomiptioni  in  the  course  ot  tho  nunthit, 
n  nas  been  deemed  advisable  m  reserve  the  account  of  die  principL 
European  colonies  for  ihe  close  of  tne  rolums,  and  thus  te  bring  befora 
the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  modem  history.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  world  ^ve  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  emigrabon, 
and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great  parts— 
the  European  colonies  in  the  western,  and  those  in  the  eastern  world; 
and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

Section  I. — T7tc  EtIalliihmerU  of  ike  Spaiuanl*  m  Mextco, 

IvHEDrATKLT  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  first  Spanish  colo- 
ny was  established  in  Hispaniola,  better  known  by  the  more  modem 
name  of  St.  Domingo.  TKe  queen  Isabella  had  given  strict  orders  to 
protect  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  tlie 
Spaniards  from  compelling  them  to  work.  The  natives,  who  consid- 
ered exemptiim  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every  attempt  to 
indnue  them  to  labor  for  hire,  and  so  many  Spaniards  fell  victims  to 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  wort 
the  mines  or  till  the  soil.  A  system  of  compulsory  labor  was  therefore 
adopted  almost  by  necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indiana 
were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  when 
first  discovered,  were  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  riches  acqnirw! 
b^  tbe  early  adventurers  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enterpri- 
sing settlers  to  its  shores.  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indians  were 
inbjected,  rapidly  decreased  their  numbeia,  and  in  Uie  same  proportian 
diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
sedf  rtew  settlements  ;  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  annexed  to  (b» 
Spanish  domioions,  and  ita  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
die  same  cruel  ^rartny  as  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of 
Cnba  was  next  conquered  ;  thongh  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  leogdi, 
Bad  was  then  densely  populated,  such  was  the  unwarlike  character  of 
tbe  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred  Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  tool 


More  important  conqaeslA  were  opened  by  the  intrepidity  of  Batbea, 
who  had  founded  a  small  eettlemcnt  on  the  Isthmus  of  Danen. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  b^gan  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  establiilb 
kog  their  empire  on  the  American  continent.    An  armament  ws*  toffHf 
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izeil  in  Uuba,  and  the  command  intrusUsd  to  Fernando  Cortez,  a.  com- 
mander poaseasing  great  akill  and  bravery,  but  avaricious  and  cruel  even 
beyond  ihe  general  average  of  his  countrymen  at  (hat  period.  On  ihs 
2d  af  April,  1519,  this  bold  adventurer  entered  the  harbor  or  St.  Juan 
de  Uloa,  on  the  coaat  of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  communications  with  the  natives ;  and  they,  in- 
stead of  opposing  the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  too 
soon  hid  rettson  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  civilization  ;  they  had  a  regular  goverament,  a  system  of  law, 
and  an  established  priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  cf  hieroglyphics, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  particularity 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  their  architectural  structures  were  remark- 
^le  for  their  strength  and  beauty  ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science 
as  to  constTuct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar  ;  and  they  possessed  consid- 
erable skill,  not  only  in  the  useful,  but  also  in  the  ornamental  arts  of 
life.  Coriez  saw  uiat  such  a  nation  must  be  treated  differently  from 
the  rude  savages  in  the  islands  ;  he  therefore  concealed  his  real  inten- 
tions, and  merely  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  the  emperor  Montezuma. 

The  Indian  caziquea  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possessed  of 
such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  and  artillery  into  the  interior  of  their 
country ;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly  disposition, 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  whose 
prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  temporize,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortez  with  rich  presents, 
declining  the  proposed  interview.  But  these  magnificent  gif^  served 
only  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  resolved  to  tem- 
porize ;  he  changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  sub- 
sequently grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from 
hie  intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  position,  when  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Zempoallans,  a 
tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  government  of  Monte- 
zuma. He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaf- 
fected subjects,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procnie  a  ntificatioo 
of  bis  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  order  that  his  companions,  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  lookfor  safety  only  in  victory.  Hav- 
ing completed  ids  preparations,  he  marched  through  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  subdue  a  mighty  empire,  with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred 
foot,  fifleen  horsemen,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Hu  first  hostile  en- 
counter was  with  the  Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ; 
their  country  was  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and 
they  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedom.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  superiority  which  their  firearm«  gave  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  Tlascalans,  afler  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves 
Bs  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all 
his  future  oper^ong.  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he 
advanced  to  Cholula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montezn- 
ma's  order,  he  was  received  wiih  open  professions  of  friendiship,  while 
plans  wore  secretlj  devised  for  hia  destrucdon.    Cortez  discovered  ths 
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plot,  and  punished  it  by  the  masaocra  of  six  thousand  -of  the  cittuna 
the  rest  were  so  terrified,  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard,  the; 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  bhwd  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  proaperity  long  since  extinct,  we  ahaU  IieiB 
iuaert  the  description  given  by  Conez  in  hia  despatches  to  the  Spuusli 
monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  TIaecala,  which  atill  exists,  though  macli 
decayed :  ''  This  city  is  so  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I  feel  aseured  that  tba 
little  I  shall  aay  witl  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it  ia  larger  than  Gra- 
nada, and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as  many  fine  houses  and  a  Hiuch 
larger  papulation  than  that  ci^  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and  it  ii 
much  better  supplied  with  the  producla  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetableg, 
and  other  excellent  articles  of  food.  There  ia  in  this  city  a  market,  in 
which  every  day  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling,  besides  many  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city. 
The  market  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  aa  Uey 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the  world. 
There  ia  much  earthenware  of  every  atyle  and  a  good  qtiality,  equal  to 
the  best  of  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  coal,  edible  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  aold  in  great  quantities.  There  are  houses  where  they  wash 
and  ahave  the  heaids  as  barbers,  and  also  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is 
found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police ;  the  people  are  rational  and 
welt  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  moat  civilized  Af- 
rican nation." 

From  Cholula,  Cortez  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  determined 
whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  AAersome 
hesitation,  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with  alt  the  magnifi- 
cence of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the 
capital. 

But  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  aitnation  of  Cortei 
was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  was  in  a  city  sur- 
Kunded  by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which  might  easily  be 
broken  ;  and  hia  little  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to  superior  numbers.  To  avert 
this  danger,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a 
hostage  for  his  safety,  and  he  actually  brought  him  a  priaoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch'a  curioaitf 
to  aee  the  structure  of  European  veasels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brig- 
autines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake,  thus  aecuring  to  themselves  the 
meana  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  cazique, 
named  Qnalpopoca,  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  ci^  of  Nautecal 
or  ALneira.  The  account  which  Cortez  gives  of  the  transaction  ia  too 
aingulai  to  b^  omitted,  especially  as  his  despatches  are  utterly  nnknown 
in  Uiis  covntiy.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  never  gives  Montezuma,  or  u 
he  writes  his  name,  Mutecznma  the  title  of  king  or  en^Mror,  but  apeaka 
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■f  him  aa  if  his  light  to  royalty  had  been  sacrificed  from  the  n 
dut  the  SpaniaTda  had  landed  in  his  country. 

The  ofTendiDg  caziqae,  Qualpopoca,  was  brought  to  the  capital,  as  om 
readers  are  probably  aware,  and,  wi^  his  followers,  was  burnt  alive. 
Cortex  teUa  thia  part  of  the  story  with  much  nainete:  "  So  they  were 
publicly  burnt  in  a  square  of  the  city,  without  creating  any  distuthance; 
and  on  the  day  of  their  execution,  aa  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma 
had  directed  them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons, 
which  threV  him  into  great  consternation ."  All  this  was  manifestly 
done  merely  from  the  motives  above  intimated,  iiamely,  "  to  subserve 
the  intetests  of  your  majesty  and  oui  own  security  ;"  yet  Coitez  had 
some  apprehension  lest  he  might  offend  royal  sympathies,  and  so,  in  re- 
spect of  his  demeanor  toward  Montezuma,  he  writes  to  the  emperor : — 
"  Snch  was  the  kindness  of  my  treatment  toward  him,  and  his  own 
contentment  with  his  situation,  that  when  at  different  times  I  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  his  liberty,  begging  that  he  would  return  to  his 
palace,  he  as  often  replied  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  present 
qtiarters,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  them,  as  he  wanted  nothing  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  his  own  palace  i  and  that  in  case  he  went 
away,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the  importunities  of  the  local  gor- 
emora,  his  vassals,  might  lead  him  to  act  against  his  own  wishes,  and 
in  opposition  to  your  majesty,  while  he  desired  in  every  possible  man- 
ner  to  promote  your  majesty's  service ;  that  so  far  he  had  informed 
them  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  and  was  well  content  to  remain 
where  he  was ;  and  should  they  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  him,  he 
could  answer  that  he  was  not  at  Uberty,  and  Uius  excuse  himself  from 
attending  to  them." 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  af- 
terward totally  destroyed  :  "  This  great  city  of  Temixtitan  [Mexico]  is 
situated  in  this  salt  lalte,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of 
it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed 
t^  artificial  causeways,  two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as 
large  a»  Seville  or  Cordova  ;  its  streets  (I  speak  of  the  principai  ones) 
ate  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of  them,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  ar« 
half  land  and  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  •  •  •  This 
city  has  many  publiq  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and 
other  places  tor  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  sqnare  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are 
daily  assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  world 
affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  aa  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pie- 
cioos  stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers.  There  are  also  ex- 
posed for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricks  burnt  and  unburnt, 
timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts.  ■  ■  ■  Every  kind  of 
merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  thus  the  best  order  te  preserved.  They  sell  eveiythiog  by 
number  or  measure  ;  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sul 
anything  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is 
used  as  an  audieace'hoiue,  where  ten  oi  twelve  persona,  who  ue  ma- 
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gistrales,  sit  and  decide  all  controversies  that  arise  in  the  market,  and 
order  delinquents  to  be  punished.  In  tlie  same  square  there  are  othci 
persons  who  go  constantly  about  among  the  people,  observing  what  is 
sold,  and  the  measures  used  in  selling ;  and  they  have  been  seen  to 
break  measures  that  were  not  true.  This  great  city  contains  a  lar^ 
number  of  temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols,  very  handsome  edifices, 
which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  the  suburbs  :  in  the  prin- 
cipal ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are  constancy  resi- 
ding, for  whose  nse  beside  the  houses  containing  the  idols  there  are 
other  convenient  habitations.  All  these  persons  dress  in  black,  and 
never  cut  or  comb  their  hair  from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood 
until  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed  in  the  temples,  and  wear  the 
same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  until  they  are  taken  out 
to  be  married ;  which  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  first-born  who 
inherit  estates  than  with  the  others.  The  priests  are  debarred  ftora  fe- 
male society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religions  houses. 
They  also  abstain  from  eaiing  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
far  surpasses  ail  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectuial  details  no 
human  tongue  is  able  to  describe  ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded 
by  a  lolly  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five  hundred  fami- 
lies. Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are  handsome  edifices, 
containing  large  halls  snd  corridors,  in  which  the  religious  persons  at- 
tached to  the  temple  reside.  There  are  full  forty  towers,  which  are 
lofly  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which  has  fitly  steps  leadiA.i>  to  iti 
main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  11 
Seville.  Tho  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constnicted  are  so 
well  wrought  in  every  part,  that  nothing  could  be  better  done,  for  ths 
interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery, 
wrought  in  stone,  with  plaster  ceilings,  and  woodwork  carved  in  relief, 
and  painted  with  figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these  tow- 
ers are  the  burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions." 

But  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico,  of  whose 
wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very  exaggerated  atate- 
nents,  seat  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of  Narvaez,  to  depries 
the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Cortez,  leaving  a  small  ear- 
risen  in  Mexico,  marched  against  Narvaez,  and  by  a  series  of  pradeiil 
operations,  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  followers  to  enliai 
mider  his  own  banners.  This  reinforcement  was  particulariy  valuable 
at  a  time  when  the  Mexicans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
had  resolved  to  make  the  most  desperate  cflbrts  for  expelling  the  inva- 
ders. Scarcely  had  Cortez  returned  to  Mexico,  when  his  quarters  were 
attacked  with  desperate  fury  ;  and  though  thousands  of  Uie  asaailanu 
vers  slain,  fresh  thousands  eagerly  hurried  forward  to  take  theii  place. 
At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  royal  robes  on  theTsm- 
parts,  trusting  that  his  influence  over  his  subjects  would  induce  ibetn  to 
nispend  hostilities.  But  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded 
\j  a  missile  flung  by  one  of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  Cortez,  having  dcms 
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ererfthing  wlucli  piudence  &nd  valor  could  dictate,  was  forco3  to  aban- 
doa  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  auflered  severely  in  this  calamitona 
letreat ;  they  lost  their  artiUery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  together  with 
tha  greatar  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had  encountered  so  many 
perils.  A  splendid  victoiy  at  Otumba,  over  the  Mexicans,  who  altempt< 
ed  to  intercept  them,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  thej 
reached  the  friendly  territoriea  of  the  Tlascalans  in  safety.  Having  col- 
l«cted  some  reinforcements,  and  by  judicious  arts  revived  the  courage 
of  his  men,  Cortez  once  more  advanced  toward  Mexico,  and,  hailing  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantines,  in  order  to 
attack  the  cily  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
laching  many  of  the  neighboring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin  ;  and  having  obtained  some  fresh  troops  from  His- 
paniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  brigantines 
on  the  lake.  Guatimozin  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ;  but  being  enable  to 
resist  the  slower  operations  of  European  tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape 
over  the  lake,  when  his  canoe  was  intercepted  by  a  brigantine,  and  the 
unfortunate  emperor  remained  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their 
sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Gua- 
(iax»ziQ  was  cruelly  tortured  to  extort  a  coofeseion  of  concealed  treas- 
ure, and  his  imfommate  subjects  became  the  slaves  of  their  rapacious 
conquerors.  Cortez  himself  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by  his 
sovereign,  whose  domioioos  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest  nf  an 
empire,  and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conquerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  their  new  dominions,  not  only  from  motives  of  bigotry,  but  in 
d>edience  to  the  soundest  dictates  of  prudence.  Missionaries  were  in- 
vited from  Europe  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  ;  between  the 
years  1522, and  1S45,  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various  parts  of 
the  worid  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico,  Many  practices  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ritual  were  admitted  and  consecrated. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honorably  exerted  them- 
selves to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  Span- 
ia:js  ;  Saiiagua  and  Las  Casaa  were  particularly  famous  for  their' ez- 
ertiona  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished ;  they  obtained  bidls  from  the  pope, 
and  edicts  from  the  Spanish  eoremment,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  though  they  failed  to  oIh 
Uia  a  fiill  measure  of  justice  for  the  native  Mexicans,  they  saved  them 
&om  the  wretched  fate  which  swept  away  the  native  population  in 
■ImoBt  every  other  colony  of  Spain.  In  conaequeace  of  me  protection 
thus  acctmled  them,  both  by  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  toe  attach- 
ment of  the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Romish  religion  became  more 
ardent  and  passionate  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  felt,  though  the  country  has  been  restored  to  in- 
dependence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  &vor  of  the  Indians  were 
diaregaided ;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  and  a  new  ays- 
lem  was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an  organized 
tana,  and  ameliorated  by  being  placed  imder  the  control  of  the  govern 
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ment.  It  was  detetmined  that  the  native  Americana  thould  be  regatdad 
as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distributed  inia  eneomitniat,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  or  estates  established  ia  favor  of  the  Spanish  setLiera,  who  lode 
the  name  of  Conquittadoret.  SI&Tery,  which  nad  previooBl)'  been  ar< 
bitrary,  was  thus  invested  with  legal  forms  ;  the  Indian  tribes  divided 
into  sections,  some  of  which  contained  more  than  a  htmdred  Gunilies, 
were  assigned  either  to  the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  thenuelvea 
in  the  war  of  invasion,  or  to  the  civiUans  sent  from  Madrid  to  adminia- 
ler  the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  farlunnle  for  the  Mexicans 
that  their  mastera  did  not  erect  fortified  castlea,  like  the  feudal  haroa^ 
of  the  middle  ages ;  instead  of  these  they  established  kaaendat,  or 
large  famu,  which  they  had  the  wisdom  to  govern  according  to  the  old 
forms  of  the  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no  change  or  intermp- 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  eoil ;  the  serf  cultiva- 
ted the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine,  and  w  identified  himself 
with  his  maste«,  that  he  frequently  took  his  name.  There  are  many 
Indian  famiUes  of  the  preaeot  day  bearing  Spanish  names,  whose  blood 
has  never  been  mingled  with  that  of  Europeans.  Another  fortunate 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  native  Mexicans ; 
the  Spanish  settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  those 
mining  speculations  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
isUnds  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their  grasp- 
ing cupidi^.  The  Conquutadorts  had  neither  the  capital  nor  ihe  in- 
telligence necessary  for  such  enterprises ;  they  contented  themaelres, 
in  imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  eatth,  silt,  snd  sands, 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and  winter  torrents,  to  ex- 
tract the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained.  The  mines  of  Mexico, 
which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  conqnest,  snd  brou^l 
very  trifiing  profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  exploration.  "Die 
loss  of  these  speculators  was  a  positive  gain  to  humani^. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peaaaota 
was  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  Russia. 
About  that  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Many  famihes  of  ConguUladorea  became  extinct,  and  the  eneimiu*dat 
were  not  again  distributed  by  the  government.  The  viceroys  and  the 
provincial  councils,  called  Avdieneias,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
interests  of  those  Indians  who  were  hberated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ttteomiendas ;  they  abolished  every  vestige  of  compulsory  labor  in  the 
mines,  requiring  that  this  emptoymeot  should  be  voluntary,  and  fairly 
remunerated.  Several  abuses,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration, from  the  monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Span- 
ish governments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  he  used  by  an  agricultural 
population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleaaed  upon  these  commodi- 
ties. Having  thus,  by  a  system  of  force  and  fraud,  got  the  Indians 
deeply  into  Uieir  debt,  they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  deb^ 
ors  became  the  absolute  slaveB  of  their  creditors.  Many  edicts  were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  efiectually  remedied 
■Dtil  after  the  revolution  which  gave  independence  to  Mexico. 

We  shall  now  btiefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  u- 
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•ttitioaof  MexiCHiindependeace.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1808,  b  corretH 
trom  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Sp&nish 
Bouibons,  by  Napoleon,  snd  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Joseph 
Booaparte.  The  viceroy  at  first  published  the  news  wiuout  a  word 
of  comment,  but  soon  recoTering  from  his  first  surprise,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  his  intenUon  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  the  Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
Iheir  legitimata  sovereign.  It  -waa  the  first  time  that  "  the  people"  had 
been  named  in  any  act  of  state,  emanating  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cDlhu- 
siasm  with  which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  juntas,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  proposition,  favorably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  his  council  as  inconsiste:. 
with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pura  Span- 
isids ;  three  months  were  spent  in  controversy,  until  at  length  the 
council  or  atditneia  took  the  bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  As,  however,  there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  miriit 
rise  in  his  favor,  the  aadunda,  having  first  invested  itself  with  uie 
fniictions  of  regency,  sent  the  governor  /l.  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  long  coufined  in  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and  thOT 
ware  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  their 
claims  were  treated  by  the  Spanish  oligarchy.  Bataller,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  countnl,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  "no  na- 
tive American  should  participate  in  the  government,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha,  or  a  cohhier  in  Castilte  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency."  The  juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate  struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  cotoniea  in  dependance,  and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as 
viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  keep  the  Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of 
degradation. 

A  pries  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolores,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt^  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that  the  Bu- 
lopeaua  bad  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  cotmtry  to  the  French  Ja- 
cwAb»  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
their  reUgion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in  the  name  of  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1810,  he 
made  himself  master  of  San  FeUpe,  and  San  Miguel  el-Grande ;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of 
Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other 
cities  were  conquered,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sac- 
rificed every  European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to 
wink  at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of  peace 
from  being  offered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion ;  he  conciUated  the  Creoles  by  investing  one 
of  iheir  body  with  high  mihtaiy  rank ;  he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excom- 
Bunicated  by  the  ecclesiastiGal  audiorities,  and  he  ponded  an  inug* 
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of  the  Virrin,  to  wbich  superstition  &tUich«d  miraculous  powera,  diTongh 
the  BtrflBts  of  Mexico.  This  lut  expedient  ca'jsed  Hidalgo  to  stop 
■hort  in  the  midst  ^f  his  victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he  «u 
joined  bv  several  regimenia  of  provincial  militia,  and  by  the  curate 
Morelos,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host.  Hidalgo  retiied 
from  before  the  walls  of  Mexico,  which  could  not  have  resisted  a  rigor- 
ous  assault.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  anny  of  Spaniards 
and  Creoles ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  lo  him  were 
recaptured,  and  the  victors  mora  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary  excesses 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue  Hidalgo  and 
faia  half-armed  associates;  a  second  victory  completed  their  min; 
Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  ofltcera  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21,  1811,  and 
after  a  long  conHnement,  in  which  they  were  vainly  tortured  to  obtain 
a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the  ctuispiracy,  they  were  publicl) 
executed. 

The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate  bands 
and  maintained  a.  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their  oppressora 
Bayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  thom  once  more  in  a  giud 
■cbeme  of  patriotic  warfare.  Rayon  caused  a  nalional  junta  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had  least  power ;  and  ia 
its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  convoke 
a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain, 
and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and  the  European  Span- 
iards in  all  political  rights.  The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  equally 
firm  and  respectful,  but  it  gave  such  oflence  to  the  viceroy  Venegaa, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market- 
place of  Mexico. 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo,  prudently 
initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirraisbes  and  petty  ente> 
prises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engagement  with  the  regular 
armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yield- 
ing to  famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  led  his  army  to  Izucar,  with 
the  losa  of  only  seventeen  rtten.  The  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  General  Calleja  in  the  town  afler  the  garrison  had  with- 
drawn, rendered  the  royalist  cause  ao  odious,  thst  many  who  had  hid>- 
erto  supported  the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges 
which  filled  the  next  two  years  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes,  until,  on  the  &th  of 
November,  1815,  he  was  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
made  prisoner  afier  a  desperate  resistance.  H«  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Mexico,  deg^ed  from  his  clerical  rank,  and  executed.  The  Mexi- 
can Junta,  or  congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became 
once  more  a  conned  series  of  partial  and  desultory  insurrections  which 
the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail.  In  1617  the  younger  Mina  at- 
tsmpud  to  rekindle  the  fiamea  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he 
rewied  to  sssvrt  the  absolute  icdependonoe  of  the  coHii»*y,  ha  did  duI 
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Meeivfl  such  entbasiBstic  support  aa  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  After  a  bril- 
liant  career,  in  which  he  displayed  tho  most  extraordinary  bravery  and 
resources  of  genius,  he  waa  overUirawn,  made  prisoner,  and  shot  aa  a 
traiiur. 

Tho  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news  ap- 
rived  that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to  restore  ths 
sbsoluta  authority  of  the  sorereign  in  America,  had  revolted  ai  Cadiz, 
proelftimed  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  cortea. 
The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  absolute  power  i  ha 
Ainited  a  plan  for  inviting  Ferdinand  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring 
him  to  his  despotic  authority,  and  he  employed  aa  his  chief  spent  Don 
Augnatin  Iturbide,  who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican 
liberty  during  the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Ilnrbide 
drew  Dp  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  conteiE- 
plated ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  independent,  invited 
Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  in 
case  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some 
other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of 
mingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose  Frincisco  Novello 
viceroy  in  his  place.  This  false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible  ; 
tbe  Creoles  and  Indians  docked  to  his  standud  ;  several  Spanish  offi- 
cers, disliking  the  new  viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and 
<Hi  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  cap- 
ital, and  consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy 
had  concluded  with  the  insurgents  waa  annulled  by  the  corles  of  Mad- 
rid, and  the  eflect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  party 
which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  prince  placed  at  the  head 
(tf  the  n«w  state. 

Tbe  congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to  form 
a  federative  republic ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly  proclaimed 
their  favorite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  constrainod  to  ratify  their 
choice.  He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty  for  an  entire  year  ;  he  was 
dethroned,  as  he  had  been  elevated,  by  the  army ;  the  congress  pn>- 
aooBced  upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  but  with  laudable  gen- 
erosity granted  a  considerable  pension  for  hia  support.  Iturbide,  after 
the  bpse  of  rather  more  than  a  year,  returned  to  Mexico,  July  16th, 
1B24,  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  party.  Ho  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans,  and  waa  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was  then 
established ;  soon  after  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'UlIoa,  the  last  posses- 
■itm  of  the  government,  waa  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  tlwn  three  hundred  years, 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  since  the  establishment  of  its 
ittdepeadence  has  not  been  prosperous.  Conspiracies,  insiurections, 
and  civil  ware,  have  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
fiision.  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  has  separated  from  the 
Mexican  union,  and  established  its  independence.  All  European  Spaa* 
iuds  have  been  compelled  to  quit  the  territories  of  tho  republic,  which 
dms  drove  away  some  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  industriotu 
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of  its  citizena.     The  Mexican  finances  havo  fallen  into  coufunon,  ani 
the  anay  seems  to  be  the  sole  ruling  power  in  the  state. 

Sbctiom  II.^Tkt  EitabUtknunt  of  the  Spatdardt  in  Pent. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  continent 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  hy  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Panama,  soon  ailer  Balboa  had  ascertained  thenatoreof  the  isthmus, 
incited  the  Spanish  adrenturers  to  undertake  new  conquests.  FizaiTO, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  Ne^  World, 
baring  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a  small  armament,  landed  in  Peru 
(a.  d.  1531),  and  though  at  first  disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance 
of  the  coast,  he  foimd  so  much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him 
that  the  ac  ;.aunts  which  Batboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  couo- 
try  were  not  exaggerated.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Pen^ 
the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  lata 
inca,  or  sovereign ;  Huascar,  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Atahualpa,  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced  into  the  coontiy 
with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator,  but  with  the  perfidiooa 
purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortes  had  the  unfortunate  HonlezD- 
ma.  He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  de- 
liberation, and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  honorable  transaction.  When  the  Spaniards  approaclied 
the  capita],  the  inca  was  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  an  interview ; 
and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  ihs 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition, in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  inca  have  appeared  an  incom* 
prehensible  discourse.  The  priest,  a^er  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called  upon 
Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  aclcnowledge  himself  > 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  inca,  completely  pu«zleil,  de- 
manded where  Valverde  had  learned  such  wonderful  things.  "  In  this 
book,"  replied  the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  with  his  breviary.  The 
inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear. 
"  This  tells  me  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  breviary  on  the 
groimd.  "  Blasphemy  !  blasphemy  1"  exclaimed  Valverde  \  "  lo  arms, 
to  arms,  my  Christian  brethren  !  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word 
by  the  polluted  hands  of  infidels." 

This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted.  Ere  Val- 
verde had  concluded,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge  ;  a  dreadful  firs 
of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peruvians; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation,  ihey  were  charged 
by  iha  cavalry,  whose  appearance  to  men  who  had  never  before  beheld 
a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa  was  taken  pris 
'  oner  tmd  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while  the  invaders  satisied 
themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  Uie  fidd.    The  nafortunata  iocs  at 
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tempted  to  procure  hip  libeiation  hy  the  parent  of  an  enormoiu  nn* 
•om,  but  Pizarro,  after  receiviog  the  gold,  resolTed  to  deprive  the  ciedu* 
loaa  monarch  of  life.  He  was  brought  to  trial  mider  tlie  moat  iniqui* 
tous  pretences,  and  aentenced  to  be  burned  alive  ;  but  on  hia  consent- 
ing to  receive  baptism  from  Valverde,  hia  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated 
that  he  was  first  strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniards  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  forraidable  insurrections,  and  the 
new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  gained. 
Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  son  of  one  of  bis  old 
companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  but  for  the  arri- 
val of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  eent  as  governor  from  Spain,  the 
confuaion  produced  by  this  crime  would  probably  have  beer  without  a 
remedy.  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by  his  judii:ii.d8  meas- 
mea  restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturban- 
ces were  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  ii  was  not 
imtil  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest,  that  uie  royal 
authoriQr  was  firmly  established  iu  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  far  more 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  Peruvian 
mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only  ob- 
jecta  which  eng^ed  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  and  the  provincial 
goremments.  A  horrible  system  of  conscription  was  devised  for  work- 
ing these  mines  ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  individuals  on  each  list  being 
obliged  to  work  for  six  mouths  in  the  mines,  so  that  this  forced  labor 
came  on  the  unfortunate  Indiana  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half; 
four  out  of  every  five  were  supposed  to  perish  aimually  in  these  deadly 
l^mrs,  and  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who 
robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remoiae  or  scruple.  Toward 
the  clo«e  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insuirectiona  of  the  native 
Pemviana  filled  the  Spaniards  with  terror;  they  wero  not  suppressed 
until  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of  the  provinci^ 
government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary  msssacres  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  hsving  joined  in  the  revolt,  left  the  couAry  in  a  state 
of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  from  which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  revolution. 

As  it  was  impoasible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  I'erunan  mines, 
it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ad- 
ventme,  by  sending  divisions  to  wrest  new  tracts  of  land  from  t^e  na< 
tives,  without  organizing  any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus 
that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  but  the 
•fibns  made  for  its  conquest  were  desultory  and  separated  by  lone 
intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colooisls  and  natives,  however,  soem 
HBTei  to  have  wished  for  independence,  until  the  desire  of  nationality 
was  pressed  upon  them  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and 
ia  fact  their  first  revolutitmaiy  morementa  were  made  in  the  name  of 
loyalty  and  obedience. 
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When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  by  Napdlaoii, 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  resolved  to  renwia  taithiol 
lo  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  thai  the  European  SpaoiutU 
were  digposed  to  make  teims  with  the  French  emperor,  and  iherefore 
native  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  FeTdinand.  In 
September,  1810,  the  Chilians  Tormed  a  junta  in  Santiago;  the  Spanish 
general  of  the  district  attempted  to  disperse  this  body ;  a  smart  sldr- 
mish  ensued,  and  the  Chilians,  having  obtained  the  i-ictoty,  became  de- 
siroiia  to  establish  a  perpetual  system  of  self-gDvemmem.  The  stmg- 
gle  Tot  independence  in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in 
its  general  outlines :  at  first  the  patriote,  after  gaining  advantages  of 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to-make  liae,  were  reduced  to  temporary 
iubmisaion.  But  the  Spanieh  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerab^ 
lo  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom  ;  new  insurreC' 
tions  were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline  which  bad 
previously  given  victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired  by  the  revtJten; 
■everal  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  government  feebly 
supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed  themselves  destitute 
of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statesmen.  The  indepetLdence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was  nearly  completed  in. the  year 
1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison  was  not  surrendered  until  the  26th 
of  February,  1826,  when  Ri>dil,  the  only  royalist  leoaler  who  had  ex- 
faibited  courage,  fidelity,  and  talent,  surrendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  lo 
the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  upper  Peru  formed  put  of  the 
riceroyalty  of  Buenoa  Ayrea  ;  hut  as  the  mannera,  habits,  and  even  the 
language  of  the  Peruviana,  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  people 
on  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  the  latter,  afler  forming  themselves  into  the 
Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbors  free  to  pursue  any  course  they 
pleaded.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  upper  Peru  should  henceforth  form  an  independent  nation, 
that  it  shoiild  be  named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in 
its  liberation,  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
bast^  of  its  rc{)nblican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted  U, 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  notional  gratitude,  but  that  chivalrous  geaeial 
refused  io  reteive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  expended 
in  rurchsiiog  the  freedom  uf  the  few  negroes  who  still  remained  slavei 
in  ]}olivia. 

'n  lower  Peru  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  far  from  being  so  popo> 
lai  as  it  had  been  in  the  upi>er  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at  first  ac- 
copied,  uiJ  Bolti'ar  chosen  president,  but  when  he  went  to  supprcts 
an  insunection  in  Columbia,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to  set 
aside  the  system  he  had  established.  Since  that  period  Columbia, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  have  suRered  severely  from  intestine  wan  uid  ciril 
coinmoliims,  which  have  greatly  deteriorated  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed  regained  tranquillity,  and  its  rulwi 
appear  duairnus  to  extend  its  commerce  and  encourage  those  braoclie* 
of  induaUy  most  likoly  to  benefit  the  comniuniiy.  It  is  the  only  Mia 
of  the  new  republics  in  which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  ma- 
dilion ;  its  revenues  are  not  only  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  statOf  but  dieie  is  a  considerable  surplus,  which  is  wisely  ox* 
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panctod  on  the  mRiDtenaiice  and  construcltoa  of  roads,  And  on  fticililft< 
ting  the  means  of  communication  internally  among  the  inhabit^ta  thei» 
■elvfla  and  externally  with  strangeia. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Ptzarro,  Floiida  bad  b<en 
dJBcovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Iioon.  Its  verdant  forests  and  mu- 
nificent flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was  formed 
with  littlo  difficulty.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely  harassed  the  settlers. 
Soto,  a  companion  of  PizuTO,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where 
he  discovered  the  Mississippi.  He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
snd  his  foltowers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  .he  Indians,  ii,ank 
hia  body  in  ihe  stream.  A  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Huguenots  for  emigrating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party 
was  Bent  out,  but  the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused  i  the  adventurers 
were  closely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  until  the  year  IBIS,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  in- 
ability to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  the 
province  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  Slates.  The  Spanish  gevem- 
inent  remonstnted,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.  o.  1821). 

Sectioit  III. — Pprtttguae  Colonict  in  Simlh  America, 
BitAzn.  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  admiral  hound 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1501,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  which  long  remained 
a  matter  of  doubt.  No  effort  was  made  to  colonize  the  country  for 
nearly  half  a  century  ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
ibr  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discovered  countries  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch was  held  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  include  the  whole  American 
continent.  At  length  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  (he  wealth 
ac^iuired  by  the  Spaniards,  sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who 
founded  St.  Salvador  (a.  d.  1549).  These  settlers  reported  that  the 
native  Brazilians  were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  [let^ 
tribes  or  states,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invaders, 
though  few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  suMuo  llie  Indian  tribes  in 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the  bal- 
ance between  their  contending  interests.  This  course  of  policy  was 
tendered  necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native  Brazilians ; 
ihrugh  ignorant  of  discipline  and  imable  to  act  in  masses,  they  dia- 
[dayed  great  individual  courage  in  battle  ;  they  were  okiiful  in  the  use 
vS  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields,  and  frequently  were  tictori 
ous  in  peuy  skirmishes.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  European 
tactics  and  European  policy,  and  hence  they  were  finally  reduced  under 
the  yoke,  with  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  1'he  facili^ 
with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  ter 
ritory  excited  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  succesaively 
attacked  by  the  Spaniard*,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.    The  latta 
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were  the  most  dangerona  enemies,  they  had  nut  effected  tbeir  de1iTe^ 
ance  tiom  the  iion  despotism  of  Spain,  imdei  which  the  Poitngnese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  par^  in 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had  tney  not 
alienated  Uieir  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish  odiotu  monopolies. 
From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Ponugueae  made 
it  iheii  object  to  keep  everything  connected  with  Brazil  a  profound 
secret,  and  little  waa  known  of  the  country  until  it  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  bsantiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal,  restricted 
from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigneia  wss  equally  pro- 
hibited. The  vessels  of  the  alUea  of  the  mother-country  were  occaaioa- 
ally  permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gnad 
of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio  d« 
Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  gOTemmeut,  yei 
this  personage  was,  in  reahty,  invested  with  but  tittle  poiiiiul  powei 
except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted  as  captain-genenl, 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to  siaiiUi 
oflicers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  province.  They  were 
Dominated  for  three  years  only,  and  received  their  instructions  liom  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of 
iheir  proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marryiDg  wilhia 
the  sphere  of  their  jmisdiction,  but  also  from  the  tranaaction  of  any 
commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolu- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  goveroment.  For 
the  martagement  and  apphcation  of  the  public  finances  bodies  were  ap> 
pointed  denominated  "  Juntas  de  Fazenda,"  Juntas  of  Finance ;  of 
which  the  capiains-general  of  the  respective  provinces  were  the  preii- 
denls. 

Ihe  highest  fimctions  of  the  judicial  power  were  confided  to  a  court 
vf  appeal  composed  of  disembargadores,  or  chief  judges,  to  whmiSDC- 
ceeded  the  onrldores,  or  itinerant  judges,  who  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  annual  circuit  to  the  districts  committed  to  their  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  For  the  sdjo- 
dicalion  of  certain  cases,  judges  termed  "  Juizes  de  Fora,"  who  wbm 
sEtecied  from  among  Euch  as  had  taken  their  degree  in  Coimbra  u 
bachelors  of  law,  were  appointed,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  ihs 
higher  tribunals,  were  all  nominated  by  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  the 
toss  populous  and  inferior  districts,'"  Juizes  ordinarioa,"  with  the  uae 
atlrU>utes  as  the  "  Juizes  de  fora,"  were  also  occasionally  selected  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  denominated  "  Bous  de  pivo,"  the  qnalificslion 
for  which  title  was  to  have  held  office  in  the  municipalitiea.  Fromlbe 
sentence  of  these  "  Juizes"  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  court  of  disrai- 
barndores  in  Rio,  and  from  this  again,  ultimately,  to  the  "  Disetnbargo 
'do  Baco"  in  Lisbon.  Unless,  however,  the  appellant  were  posseued 
either  of  great  interest  at  court,  or,  in  default  of  it,  could  bribe  hi^ur 
than  his  antagonist,  these  final  appeals  were  seldom  of  any  real  utili^- 
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The- at&tDtea  on  which  the  decisions  ortbe  judicial  power  were  roimd- 
od,  wsB  the  Portnguese  code  framed  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Philips, 
and  entitled  "  Oidnacoene  do  Reino,"  to  which  were  appended  all  ^e 
"  Cartas  de  Lei"  and  decrees  issued  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  BragansB,  fbnning  altogether  about  nine  volumes. 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  both  civil  and  ciimintl 
causes  was  lefl  exclusively  to  the  judicial  authorities,  the  mandate  of 
the  captains  general  was  at  any  time  sufficient  either  to  suspend  or  set 
aside  the  orduiary  operation  of  the  law. 

The  mnnicipalilies  were  close  corporations,  formed  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Portugal;  where  those  bodies  had  formerly  ^een  intrusted  with 
the  notoination  of  deputies  to  the  supreme  cones  :  ttiough  this  as  well  as 
many  other  important  pririleges,  had  latterly  fallen  into  desuetude. 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony  the  national  banner  was  still  csi^ 
ried'in  their  processions,  and  they  were  still  recognised,  in  appearancs 
at  least,  sa  the  representatives  of  Uie  people.  In  Brazil  also  their  power 
wM  once  aonsiderable,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  deposition 
of  the  captains  general  by  the  municipalities,  and  of  this  exercise  of 
suthtffi^  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  tiie 
government  of  Lisbon,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  their 
powers  hod  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  control  of  the  markets,  and  other 
objeiAa  of  minor  importance.  Their  executive  ofRcers,  who  were  en- 
titled "  Juizes  Almotaceis"  were  nominated  by  the  municipalities  thera 
selves  every  three  months,  and  were  charged  with  the  power  of  exacting 
fines  ftnd  enforcing  imprisonment  according  to  certain  established 
reguiations. 

The  regular  troops  were  recruited  according  to  the  direction,  and 
placed  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  captains-general,  but  the  officera 
were  nominated  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  militia,  or  troops  of  the 
second  lino,  were  enlisted  by  the  officers  of  each  respective  corps,  and 
the  officers  themselves  were  also  appointed  in  Lisbon,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  captains-general.  Though  serving  gratuitously,  this  latter  force 
was  often  employed  in  very  laborious  and  c^ious  services,  and  its  mem* 
bers  as  well  as  the  regular  troops  were  amenable  to  martial  law  in  all 
matters  relative  to  their  military  duty. 

la  addition  to  the  preceding  were  the  0Tdenan9as,  or  troops  of  the 
ihiid  line,  who  by  the  regulations  of  their  institution  ought  to  have  been 
composed  exclusively  of  such  individuals  as  were  incapacitated  by 
physical  defects  or  otherwise  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Thrir  du^ 
was  to  defend  the  country  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  this  service  was 
merely  nominal,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  inautu- 
tion,  It  became  customary  for  all  possessed  of  sufficient  patronage  to 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Ordenan^as  for  the  express  dbject  of  avoiding  enrol- 
ment in  the  militia.  The  fidalgos,  or  Portuguese  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  were  exempt  from  personal  service  altogether. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  were  those  of  Santo  lago,  San  Bento  de 
Aviz,  and  the  order  of  Christ,  of  all  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portngal 
were  the  grand  masters  and  perpetual  administrators.  Among  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Christ,  m  pwuificsl  biJl  had  conferred  that  of  an  entire  ecclesiastical 
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juriadiction  over  ultra-marine  conquests,  and  by  viruie  of  this  title,  ih^ 
crown  of  Portugal  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil  appropriated  to 
its  ovn  use  all  Uie  tithes  levied  in  the  conntry ;  with  however  a  proviao 
binding  the  monarch  to  provide  for  the  celebratioii  of  public  woiahip 
and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  varioiu 
clergy.  By  tbe  same  authority  the  preaestation  of  ecctesiastial  bene- 
fices was  also  constituted  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  n^raliy, 
though,  at  the  proposition  of  the  biahope,  with  an  injunction  ihat  the 
natives  of  the  respective  captaincies,  and  more  especially  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  nobili^  who  were  among  the  first  emigrants  to  Brazil, 
should  on  all  occasions  be  preferred,  the  rightof  preseatati.-jnetiU  being 
restricted  to  the  sovereign. 

The  stipulations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  be  established  retigioo, 
and  the  due  support  of  the  clergy,  were  neveitheless  but  very  imper- 
fectly complied  with. 

Many  priests  came  to  be  dependant  on  the  mere  fees  of  their  office 
for  subsistence,  and  the  stipend  paid  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Ae 
chnrch  was  but  biding  when  compared  with  what  would  have  accrued 
to  them,  had  they  been  allowed  to  retain  poaaession  of  their  tithea. 
The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  head  functionary  of  tlw 
Brazilian  church,  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  contos  of  rees  per 
annum,  at  par,  2,8121.  10s.  sterling ;  nor  was  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  embracing  within  its  limits,  the  provinces  of  Rio  Graiide, 
Espirito  Santo,  and  Santa  Catherine,  ever  worth  to  its  incumbent  more 
thaa  six  contos  of  reea,  or,  l,687i.  lOs.  per  annum.  These  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  particalai 
note  than  the  circumstances  of  any  other  class,  since  they  wilt  be  found 
to  have  exercised  s  most  important  influence  during  the  period  of  the 
subsequent  revolution. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  government  constantly  led  them  to 
dread  the  growth  of  every  power  or  corporation  which  might  hereafter 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;  and  on  this  account  not 
only  were  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  control  than  in  the  mother-country,  but  even  the  increase 
of  capitalists  and  large  proprietors  was  systemuically  prevented.  The 
entailmept  of  landed  property  could  be  effected  only  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press perodssioa  from  the  sovereign ;  and  all  mannfactures,  excepting 
the  preparation  of  sugar,  were  most  rigidly  prohibited. 

During  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few  inflnential 
individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  ao  much,  however,  with  the  design  of 
proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what 
co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  case  that  step  ahodd 
■ubsequentl^  be  adopted.  From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
coal-mines  m  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were 
in  considerable  anear  for  taxes.  These  arrears  the  government  in 
Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited, 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  Joaqnim  Joz6  da  Silva  Xaviei, 
commonly  termed  "  Tiradentes,"  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was  sent  oS  for 
die  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  ii^iahitants  of  Rio 
Janeiro.    Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentea  led  to  an  immediate  Urn- 
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covery  of  iheaiaocialioDiioenietiibeTsof  nbich  were  Torttiwith  arrested. 
Altogether,  bowever,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty,  yet,  though 
little  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  ail  sentenced 
(o  de&th,  buushment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  difTerent  degrees 
of  their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favor  of  all,  except 
*  the  unforumate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  banged, 
decapitated,  and  quartered  ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  othei 
ignominious  prorisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  the 
public  square  in  Villa  Rico,  his  hosse  razed  to  the  ground,  uid  his 
children  and  grandchildren  declued  infamous.  A  conspiracy,  origi- 
natiug  exclusively  unoag  the  peo]rie  of  color,  was  (Jso  organized  in 
Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but  like  the  former,  it  was  discovered 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to 
&cilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  populate -)»  disposed 
to  It.  Their  condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  result  of 
European  civilization,  was  wretched  j  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility,  large 
proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was  an  equality 
throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented  their  being  sensible 
of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have  been  exempted  from  all  ex- 
traneous impulse,  ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been 
known  to  Eim>pe,  only  as  (}ie  colossal,  yet  submissive,  and  unaspiring 
dcpendancy  of  Portugal.  But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about 
ihe  close  of  tbo  eighteenth  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to 
extend  their  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  re- 
public of  France  emerged  from  amid  the  atorms  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  ail  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one  mighty 
coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their  efforts  were  par- 
tially successful,  yet  their  aggressive  poUcy  was,  ere  long,  followed  up 
by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  coimteraction.  They  raised  up  a  spirit 
which  they  aflerwatd  in  vain  attemptedto  exorcise.  They  cdled  forth 
a  conqueror  who  f^r  a  while  scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him, 
and  who  buret  and  riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The 
resjlts  of  his  victories  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein 
they  were  achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  uie  immediate  independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
royal  fsmily  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as  it  were 
a  Dew  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed'from  Lisbon  under  the  escort  of 
a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th  of  Maroh, 
1808.  As  Portog^  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of  tnde,  and  the  ports 
of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal 
decree.  As  the  dowagei.queen  of  Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
iiabecili^,  the  goremment  was  administered  by  her  son,  Don  John, 
with  the  tide  of  iwent ;  be  introduced  seven!  mat  improvements  into 
the  govenunent:  Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  cokwy     it  was 
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nu«d  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  and  the  progreBS  of  amaUontioa  in  ita 
financial  and  commercial  condition  was  mmsually  rapid. 

The  fiiBt  caaae  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  court 
naturally  showed  for  officers  of  Portoguese  birth ;  and  this  jealousy 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  EuropeanB  treated  every 
one  of  Btazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Pottngnese  general  formally  pro 
poaed  that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  high- 
er rank  than  that  of  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  formally 
enacted,  its  spirit  waa  acted  upon  in  every  department  of  the  adniiais- 
tiaiion.  Dissatisfaction  waa  silent,  but  it  waa  deeply  felt  and  rapiiUy 
extending,  when  in  October,  1820,  inteUigence  arrived  of  the  lovolt  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  26lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  i^i  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  meantime  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects  for  gc- 
curing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  commerce,  and  to 
render  its  provmces  once  more  colonies  dependant  on  the  mother- 
country.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  over  uie  colo* 
lists  and  nativea.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  bloodshed, 
arose  between  the  Portugueae  and  the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  bad 
assumed  the  title  of  king  on  his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon, 
leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazihan  government, 
which  he  clearly  saw  would  uot  long  remain  dependant  on  Portugal. 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies 
without  consuldng  their  inclinations ;  they  abolished  the  tribunal* 
which  had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedio  to  Eorape.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  after  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Don  Pe- 
dro as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  wu  de- 
throned and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Since  that 
period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South 
American  states,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  negro  alarery  in  the  country,  it  would  aeem  to  have  every 
fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  poimcal  im- 
portance. 

PaiagoMT  can  not  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  colonies 
either  CHf  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  ^ve  claimed  it 
as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European  control  by  the  Jes- 
uit missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Their  success  in  making  converts  was  greater  than  that  of 
their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  thoy  instructed  the 
Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social 
life  ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
which  their  countrymen  had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came 
voluntarily  to  seek  instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became 
complete  masters  of  the  country;  in  order  to  perpetuate  ueir  dominion, 
they  carefully  excluded  all  foreignera  from  Paraguay,  and  infused  iotu 
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dtn  minds  of  the  nadvea  a  suspicious  je&lotisy,  or  rather  hatred  of  fw> 
eignoiB,  wbich  has  never  since  been  ersdicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abohshed,  Paraguay  was  all  bat 
left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe,  until  it 
lOok  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  established  so  many 
«ew  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia  headed  the  revolution 
of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding  foreigners  as 
Jie  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  appear  to  continae  the  same 
course  of  policy. 

Sectiok  rV. — The  Engliih  in  America, 

Enqland  had  shared  in  the  ardor  for  discovery  which  the  successful 
enterprise  of  Columbus  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Newfoundland 
was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  ;  and  two 
tmsnccessfiil  voyages  were  made  to  the  southern  seas,  by  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  ceign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  object  which  long 
continued  to  be  the  ^vorite  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  northern  seas  to  India  and  China. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  Richard  Chancellor,  hoped  that  this  might 
be  attain««i  by  sailing  to  the  northeast ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel, 
a  port  then  unknown  in  western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  open 
new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  diacovery ; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  river  Oby, 
several  of  their  factors  accompanied  aome  Russian  caravans  into  Per- 
sia, by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  accounts 
which  they  published  on  their  return,  lirst  gave  British  merchants  ac-  . 
curate  intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east.  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
information  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the  national 
ardor  for  opening  a  communication  with  that  country  by  sea.  But 
every  effort  to  discover  a  northwest  or  northeast  passage  failed  :  Mar- 
tin Probisher,  Uke  every  navigator  from  his  days  to  those  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice,  through  wbich  no 
opening  could  be  made.  This  disappointment  might  have  damped 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and 
rettu'ned  home  with  an  account  of  many  important  diacoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
important ;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies  through 
their  colonies,  and  dins  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  which  ren- 
dered Philip  II.  formidable  to  Europe. 

'     In  the  sketch  of  the  hisloiy  of  the  United  Slates  will  be  found  aa 
account  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the  English  within  the  limits  of  that 
country 
Canada  was  the  first  colony  establiihed  by  the  French  in  Canada 
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but  ^e  early  BetUers  suffeied  so  many  misrortimes,  tlut  the  coniitiy 
was  seven!  times  od  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  It  began,  bowever, 
to  prosper  after  tbe  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Champlain  (a.  d.  1608), 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  conteata  of  tb« 
French  with  ihe  Iroquois  and  the  Huions  were  less  perilous  thaL  tfao«« 
of  the  New  Englanders  with  the  Pequods  and  Narraganaels,  but  they 
were  leas  ably  conducted,  and  more  iojurioos  to  the  prospeii^  of  thw 
colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Loniaiana  (a.  d.  1686), 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Miaisaip- 
pi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  goTemment  than  Cana^, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  aaxne 
reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  English  and  the 
Spaniai^s.  Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  ooe  ai  the 
BButhem  extremity  of  the  British  settiements,  the  French  government 
prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  chain  of  forts  which  would  have  cihd- 
plelely  hemmed  in  the  £ngUsh.  A  furious  war  enaued  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  back  woods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  oTMtbiow 
of  the  French.  Canada  and  Ijouisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1763  ;  but  the  latter  ia  now  joined  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the  history  of 
the  other  British  American  colonies  there  ia  nothing  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The  most  important  of 
them  now  form  a  great  republiq  which  muat  for  the  liitnre  oGcuf^  ■ 
conspicuous  position  in  Modem  History ;  and  among  the  best  guides  ta 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cii- 
Gumstances  attending  their  foundation. 

Section  V .—Oolomzatitm  e/"  the  Wat  LtMa. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniuda  in  Hts- 
paniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a  sketch  of 
the  colonization  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Ba^adoes,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  Sn^iah 
took  possession  of  it  (a.  n.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract 
notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  from  Brazil  by  tbs 
Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  culdrstion  of 
the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were 
not  imported  as  slaves  until  about  the  year  1630 ;  previously  to  which 
time  the  planters  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping 
the  Caribs.  The  negroes  multipUed  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  c<mi- 
qiired  to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  puniahed  with  remand«aa 
aereri^. 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.  d.  1637),  but  the  ctrio- 
nists  were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after  which  it  was  aeized  by 
the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masten  in  the  wars  beiweea 
France  and  En^and,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Tin- 
cent  and  ^e  Grenadine  iaiands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now  belong 
Ift  England. 
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Mutinico  uid  Guadaloupe  were  colonized  fay  the  French,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe  seventeenih  century.  Their  prosperity  received  very 
Herere  checks  in  the  freqaent  wars  between  Fr&ncs  and  England.  At 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Car- 
ibbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  En^sh,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English.  Antigua  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Gourlanders 
(a.  d.  1632).  It  was  wrested  from  them  by -the  French,  who  subse- 
qnehtly  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.  d.  1737). 

Trinidad  ia  a  lar^e  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
reniaTkabte  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  was  early 
ct^onized  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  I'''97,  and  is 
still  retained  by  them.  It  isoae  of  the  veiy  few  of  these  isluds  which 
contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  population. 

The  Bahama  ielauda,  though  discovered  by  Colnmbus,  were  com- 
[detely  neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an  Englishman 
named  Sayle  (a.  n.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  amoag  them 
by  stress  of  weather.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and 
jwoductions,  on  his  return  home,  induced  some'  spirited  adventurers  to 
combine  for  their  colonization.  The  early  settlers  suffered  very  Severe- 
ly from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  hut  diey  sai- 
monnted  these  difficidties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  communitiea  which 
sre  now  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  Bermudaa,  or  Summer  islands,  were  discovered  but  nerer  colo- 
oized  by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  them ;  he  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel  of  the  native  ce- 
dar, and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they  published  a  very  exaggerated 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fertihty  of  these  islands,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  poetic  fictions.  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George's  island,  by 
the  Virginia  company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy 
from  a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European  ves- 
sels, multiplied  so  prodigiotisly,  that  they  covered  the  ground  and  built 
nests  in  tiie  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued  during  five 
years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but  from  what  cause  is  uncer- 
tain. Since  that  period  Uie  prosperity  of  these  islands  has  been  unin- 
tetnpted  ;  and  of  late  years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
hate  a  naval  arsenal  hare  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
pletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  soon  after  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island^  it  was  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  easily  Wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  under 
the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many  facilities  for  attacking 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was  therefore  the  grest  rendezvous  of 
the  formidable  combination  of  pirates  called  the  bucaniera.  Thia 
eonfrateinity  was  composed  of  adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  ships  and  colonies  were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They 
weis  not,  however,  very  Bcrupulona  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  ai^ 
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lichljr-laden  VMael  belonged ;  and,  to  prevent  anf  diacorerjr  of  then 
crimes,  tbey  generally  mauftcied  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  mosi 
noted  leader  ;  he  cnnqnered  Panama,  and  serend  other  rich  towns  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  having  by  bis  continned  soccesses 
gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appeuB  to  have  meditated  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  sorereignty.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
his  piracies,  submitted  to  the  Englbh  government,  and  leceivet!  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  bucaniera  being  no  longer  protected  in 
Jamaica,  removed  to  the  French  settlement  in  Hiapaniola,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  baa  often 
been  harassed  by  negro  insurrectiooa,  but  aince  the  moantaina  have 
been  optened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  Ues  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  gesera]  name  of  Gniana, 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English.  The 
>and  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  unbealtby.  Formerly  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their  possmaioD. 
This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears  the  appearance  of  regular  cohMii- 
zation,  the  other  tracts  being  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  naad 
bv  the  European  rulera  as  penal  setdements. 

Hiapaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayti. 

Section  VI. — The  Porluguae  in  India. 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  ;  we  muat  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  in  the 
opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The 
first  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindiisian,  were  limited  to  securing  their  commerce  ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque,  they  procured  a  grant  of  ground 
from  one  of  the  native  sovereigns,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The 
Mohammedans,  who  bad  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of 
India,  formed  a  league  to  expel  the  inttuders,  in  which  ^ey  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Venetians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other 
goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  maiieu 
of  Europe.  This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Alpbooio 
Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  govern 
ment,  and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  aee  by  ihepope.  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial  acquisition  by  Europeaa  pow- 
ers in  India,  'a  system  strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Ubuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impoaaiUe 
for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of 
India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expote. 
Albuquerque  also  subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Onao^ 
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ta  the  Penisn  golf.  The  tffoita  of  his  saccessors  were  principally  di- 
rected to  the  maiDtenance  of  Albuquerque's  acquisittOQB,  and  to  check- 
ing the  piogress  of  the  Turks,  who,  al^r  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  made 
•everal  attempta  to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Mulabar.  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  Uiat  the  Christians  would  never  have  oc- 
mpied  India,  for  the  MusBulmans  spread  orer  the  peninsula  would  have 
inited  to  support  a  power  equaUy  fayorable  to  their  religious  prejudices 
vii  their  temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
ntablished  an  empire  in  the  east,  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly 
wonderful.  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their  tributaries,  others  their 
ulies,  and  through  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula  none  dared  to  confess 
themselves  their  enemies.  In  the  Red  sea,  they  were  the  only  power 
fiiat  commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerable  influence  over  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  eastern  Africa.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from  Cape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  they 
wet«  masters  also  ot  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  tike  city, 
ibrtiess,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, sad  Java,  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas  ;  and  they  had 
ibtained  &  setllement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade  with  the  islands 
>f  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain  (a.  d.  1580).  Inunediately  alter  that  event,  Philip  II.  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  Dtttch  from  trading  with  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India  in  other  quarters. 
The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels,  depraved  in  their  manners,  and 
detested  by  theii  subjects  and  neighbors.  The  Dutch  first  established 
themselves  in  some  distant  islands,  whence,  being  joined  by  new  set- 
tiers  from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  takiug  advantage 
of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  supplanted  them 
everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  less  time  than 
they  haJ  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Ormuz.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  rain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected 
in  natural  or  artificial  cavities  ;  but  its  commodious  situation  rendered 
'  it  the  most  flourishing  commercial  mart  in  the  eastern  seas.  Its  road- 
stead was  frequented  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  A^ia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive 
caravan  trade  with  ^e  interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of 
Persia.  The  wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  concourse  c^  traders  at  Or- 
muz, during  in  fiourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exan^ 
pie  of  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce:  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and  irom  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of 
traffic,  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  extravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was  con 
cealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  carpets  ;  canvass  awnings 
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vera  eitended  from  the  roofs  of  the  bouses  to  exclmle  the  scoreliiBg 
nys  of  the  sun ;  the  looins  neM  the  s»e«t  vere  opeoed  like  shops, 
sdonied  with  Indian  cabinets  snd  julea  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with 
odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  ebniba,  set  in  giMed  vases,  elegantly  adonid 
with  figures.  Camels  laden  with  water-^ins  stood  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  while  the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  peiAmet 
and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  ponred  forth  in  lavish  profb- 
sion.  The  Portuguese,  in  die  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  tin 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  tbey  were  beginning  to  obtain  con* 
aideration  in  the  east.  A  league  was  formed  between  Shah  Abbii  and 
the  English  ;  their  united  forces  assailed  Ormuz  (a.  d.  1623]  ;  it  wu 
taken  with  little  difBculty,  and  the  value  of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at 
two  millions.  Thenceforward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined :  ifi 
merchants  transferred  tbeir  capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the 
very  materials  of  its  splendid  edifices  were  t&ken  away  by  the  Dutch 
shipe  as  ballast,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  bar* 
Ten  and  desolate  rock.  Scarcely  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left 
to  vindicate  the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  thu  this  was  ODce  tha 
nourishing  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal  magasM 
of  the  east. 

SccTioit  vn.—I%t  Spaniard*  tn  tht  Eail  India. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Cohtmlnu 
was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  this  projecl 
was  not  forgotten  by  tha  Spaniuds,  even  sAer  a  new  world  had  been 
opened  to  dieir  ambition.  After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
extremity  of  South  America  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  to  occupy  some 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  die  papal  division  of  oeirly- 
discovered  countries  between  them  and  the  Portuguese.  But  vhm 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  re- 
solved to  form  a  settlement  in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which 
he  called  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  ciiy  of  Ma- 
nilla wss  speedily  built  and  fortified ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  coin- 
plete,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  ihe 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  masiera  of 
the  country.  With  some  difficulty  the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  but 
more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared  :  the  Dutch  occupied  the  mosl 
valuable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish  court  seriously  contemplaled 
the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  islands.  But  though  these  settle- 
ments have  been  frequently  attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English, 
Ihey  have  been  preserved  lo  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almwi 
the  only  remnant  of  the  eitonsive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  b; 
that  monarchy. 

SicnoR  VIII.— 3V  DulA  m  Iht  Eatt  India. 

It  was  the  intolerable  craeltjr  of  the  Spanish  govemmeat  that  dnm 
the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incutable  bigotry  m  Philip  II.  prsvMM 
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Ae  iosnTgents  from  ever  seeking  an  aaconunodation.  But  the  same 
awiguinaiy  and  short-sighted  pdicy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  HolUod,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  veiy  short 
period,  an  imrirolled  ascendency  in  commeroe.  To  check  the  growing 
spirit  of  freedom  ia  the  Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  deetroyed  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  eSbrt  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus 
droTo  its  merchants  to  inoresse  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Am- 
sterdam. Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip's  rainisters  laid 
the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  I'isbon,  sod  thus  com- 
pelled the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  simoet  wholly  depended  on  the 
carrying-trade,  to  seek  out  means  fur  the  direct  importation  of  Indian 
commoditiee.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  northeaet  passsge  to  the  Indian 
seas  might  be  discovwed,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out 
on  this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  meimtime,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who 
bad  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  he  in- 
duced some  of  the  leading  merchants  lo  form  a  oompany  for  sending 
hicn  out  with  an  expedition  ;  and  a  fleet,  wdl  provided,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  {i  D.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  defeat  the  enter- 
|Hie«s  of  die  Dutch  by  main  force,  but  being  socm  convinced  of  their 
inferiority  at  sea  to  tho  hardy  republicans,  they  sent  emissaries  lo  tbs 
principal  eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates. 
But  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese 
vessel,  on  her  way  from  Macao,  treated  his  prisonera  with  bo  much 
generosity,  that  tetters  of  thanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  authorities  in  the  east ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every 
port  at  which  he  touched,  and  thus  sstisfoctoiily  refuted  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  npon  hia  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incor- 
porated in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
■ubjecta  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading  with 
Asia,  either  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  They  first  oc- 
cupied the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long,  the  Dutch 
and  English  East  India  compauies,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy,  began 
to  asaail  each  other's  possessions.  The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief 
abject  of  their  mutual  ambition ;  al^r  a  long  struggle,  the  Dutch  pre- 
vailed, and  immediately  secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city 
of  Baiavia.  Soon  afterward,  all  the  English  merchants  resident  at  Am- 
boyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeed- 
ed in  securing  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They 
also  wrested  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continue 
even  now  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
but  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dominion,  and  thus  gained 
the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  Thev  long  kept  possession  of 
this  v^uabls  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  itstill  continues. 

Th»  inflaeuoe  oi  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled  all  ^  d^ 
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fort*  of  the  Dutch  to  open  &  tnde  with  (he  Chineae  empire ;  hot  ihey 
succeeded  in  eatablishing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  island  of  For* 
mosa,  wliich  opened  to  tbem  a  lucTalire  traffic  with  the  Indo-Cbineae 
notions.  But  soon  atler  the  conqueat  of  China  by- the  Mantcfaew  Tar- 
tars, the  FoTraosans,  joined  by  a  larg^e  army  from  China,  besieged  the 
Dutch  settlement  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Since  ihat 
period,  Formosa  has  been  annexed  to  the 'empire  of  China,  and  ii  no 
longer  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  min 
:>(  the  empire  they  nod  acquired.  Their  harsh  conduct  to  the  natives 
produced  frequent  civil  wars  or  insurrections,  which  greatly  weakened 
^eir  seUlementa.  In  Java  especially,  their  dominion  was  maintained 
3nly  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and  as  other 
European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share  In  die  spice  tnde, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  found  the  proflts  of  its  monopoly  r^dly 
diminishing.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  were  occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were 
restored  at  the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon ; 
but  Holland  still  possesses  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  monopoly  of  tbe 
trade  with  Japan. 

Section  IX.— 7%c  Danet  in  the  Eatl  Tndif. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  op^iing  a  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  (a.  d.  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  riches  which  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought  into  the  neigh* 
boring  nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  oin  to  ihe  Coromandel 
coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  nuah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  estaUish  a  setuemeDi 
at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  check  the  proe- 
perily  of  the  Danish  East  India  company,  but  none  more  than  the  pei- 
tinacious  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  nioBi 
profitable  branches  of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  no*  attain  to 
any  remarkable  eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce,  they  were  boiUH' 
ably  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chiistiso 
religion;  and,  notwithstanding  their  bmited  means,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  ths  south  of  India. 

Skctioh  X— Tfte  Frenth  in  Ou  Ea$l  India. 

Maritihc  affairs  were  long  neglected  in  France  ;  and  though  Fim- 
cis  I.  and  Henry  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting  their  subjects  lo  under-' 
take  long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented 
any  efibrt  being  made  meriting  notice.  Aller  some  attempts  to  foini 
an  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  little  advantage,  an  East 
India  company  was  founded  (a.  a.  1616),  but  meeting  with  some  mis* 
fortunes,  the  members  resolved  to  abandmi  the  Indun  trade,  and  v 
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direct  dieii  attentloii  to  the  eBtablislimeiit  of  ft  settlemeiit  in  the  island 
oT  Madagaacar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeeath  century,  the 
French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicheny  from  the  king  of  VisspiiT, 
and  began  to  form  a  settlement  there  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
■nccess.  It  was,  however,  wrested  firom  them  by  the  Dutch  {k.  d. 
1693),  but  was  snbseqaently  reslored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  {*..  d. 
1697).  Thenceforward,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  progressively  in- 
creased, and  the  subsequent  acquisition  from  the  Dutch  of  be  islands 
called  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  but  previoutdy  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Mascarenhas,  led  the  French  to  hope  thu  they  might  acquire 
an  important  share  in  eastern  commerce.  A  new  career  of  ambition 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  between 
the  new  states  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Delhi ; 
M.  Dupleiz,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  hoped  by  embroiling  the 
natlTas  with  each  other,  to  obtain  territorial  acquisitions  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  to  some  of  the  combatants.  The  English  adopted  the 
same  course  of  policy,  and  thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two 
nadona  extended  its  influence  to  India.  The  talents  of  Clive,  however, 
carried  the  English  triumphantly  through  an  arduous  strugglti,  which 
ended  in  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula, 
sod  'ho  cessitm  of  most  of  their  settlements,  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
They  afterward  intrigued  with  the  native  princes,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  against  their  successful  rivals,  but  they  have  been  utterly 
imable  to  regain  any  portion  of  their  former  influence. 

Skction  XI. — Tkt  EngliA  m  India. 

A  HUNDRED  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  possessions  of  the 
British  East  India  company  were  limited  to  three  settlements  of  narrow 
sxtent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Europeaiis,  who  were  scarcely  ahle 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti,  much  less  compete 
with  the  power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  association  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadenhall  street,  rules  oyr  an  empire  con- 
taining a  himdred  millions  of  subjects,  raises  a  tribute  of  more  than 
three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred 
ibousaad  rank  and  file,  aaa  princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperon  pen- 
sioners on  its  boimty,  Calcutta,  from  a  miserable  village,  has  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  east ;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than  Tyre, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory;  tiai  Madras,  in  spite  of  its  ppTilouf  suif,  rivals 
the  commercial  prosperi^  of  Carthage.  There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a 
career  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  conquerors,  indeed,  have  acquired  a 
more  exteitsive  dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
•Btablish  a  permanent  empire  ;  after  a  few  years,  the  traces  of  their 
tempestuous  passage  were  as  completely  effiiced  as  the  track  of  a  vessel 
in  tho  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  incidentally  noticed  tlie  prt^ress 
<tfthe  coiMtany's  empiienits  relation  to  the  generalpolitics  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  more  deflnitely  the  succossivs  steps  by 
wluch  such  Tast  acqntiitions  have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history 
at  the  East  India  catapaay,  indeed,  has  more  then  ordinary  clainu  on 
our  attention ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  national  character 
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and  national  tielfve,  and  all  mast  desire  to  know  whether  our  eaatflim 
empire  has  fulvuiced  the  great  cause  of  civilization,  and  whether  onr 
duiiiinotian  is  likely  to  endure,  or  lo  meet  at  some  time  or  other  a  pre- 
cipitate overthrow. 

The  London  company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies  was  incor- 
pomied  by  Queen  Elisabeth  (a.  d.  1600),  and  remained  without  a  rival 
for  nearly  a  centuiy,  when  the  neceaaities  of  the  stale  led  to  the  foima- 
tioR  of  the  English  company  (a.  d.  1 G98)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  tbtt 
rivalry  between  these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  III.,  the  tiro 
companies  agreed  to  fonn  one  association,  to  be  designated  "  The  Uniui 
Company  of  Merehanta  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The 
first  English  settlement  of  importance  wis  Bantam,  ii  the  island  of 
Java;  but  in  1658,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandei 
coaat,  near  Madras,  where  they  erected  a  stronghold.  Fort  St.  GeoTg«. 
In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to 
Charlea  II.,  as  a  part  of  the  dowiy  of  the  infanta  Catharine,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India.  Bengal  was  not  at  first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (a.  d.  1698),  the  English  had  a 
settlement  at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An  embaasy  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents  ;  fortunately  one  of  its  members  waa 
an  eminent  physician,  and  hia  professional  aid  was  rei,uired  by  the  ein< 
peror  Ferrokshir.  In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Fer- 
Tokahir  granted  valuable  frmans,  or  patents  of  privileges  to  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  European  rivals 
The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English, 
advanced  against  Calcutta,  took  the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  oitly  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived  till  the  morning  (a.  b. 
1756).  Colonel  Olive,  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  military 
talents  in  the  Madra%  presidency,  was  sent  into  Bengal.  He  soon  re- 
covered Calcutta,  and  took  Chandemagore  from  the  French.  Finding 
that  tlie  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Smaj-u-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  oppo 
aiiion  u  the  comp.tny's  interest,  Clive  adopted  the  bold  resolution  ot 
deposing  him  without  waiting  for,  or  indeed  asking  the  emperor's  sanc- 
tion, although  the  company  was  at  peace  with  the  court  of  Delhi.  Act- 
ing promptly  on  this  detenuination,  Clive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops 
at  PluaMsy  (June  23,  1757),  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah  waa  depus«d,  and  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jaffiei 
All  Khan. 

Afier  Clii'o's  return  to  Engliiid,  the  government  of  Calcutta  waa  in- 
Inutod  to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittart  was  appointed  president 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  English  had  acquired  supremacy  in  Ben- 
gal, iaapired  them  with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  in- 
volved them  in  angry  disputes  with  the  new  viceroy.  At  length,  tba 
coimcil  of  Calcutta,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  200,000/.,  resolved  to  depose 
Jaffiei,  and  confer  the  viceroyahip  on  Cossim  Ali  Khan.  But  Cossim 
waa  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor.  The  servants  of  the  East  India 
Gompsny  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  on  commerce  and  thus 
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rained  the  notiTe  mercliaiits ;  Cossim,  aA«r  many  remonstiBnceii  to  ib» 
council  of  Calcutta,  abolished  the  transit  duties  ^together ;  and  this  act 
of  justice  to  his  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by  necessity,  was  londly 
exclaimed  against  as  an  infringement  of  his  engagements  with  the  com- 
pany, and  two  agents  were  aent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree. 
While  negotiations  were  pending,  the  Enghsh  resident  seized  the  cita* 
del  of  Patnt,  and  though  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim  Ati, 
his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  Tegarded  a  deliberate  act  of  treach- 
ery, thai  he  put  all  the  EngUsh  prisoners  to  death.  War  was  instantly 
declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated  and  depoBed,  and  Jaffier  Khan  was 
once  more  declared  viceroy  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price 
Jaffier  purchased  hia  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
a  few  months  before  Clive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  peer 
age,  returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  deploracle  con- 
dition :  their  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  insolence  and  rapaci^ 
of  their  officers,  were  in  open  mutiny  ;  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal 
wa«  "  maned  to  a  wilderness"  by  the  most  corrupt  of  ali  the'  corrupt 
bodies  ever  intrusted  with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were 
estranged  by  systematic  extortion :  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in 
their  enmity  by  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacy  and  peculation ; 
and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  his  proceedings  were  con- 
trolled by  a  subordinate  committee,  wholly  unused  to  subordination. 
Olive's  zeal  in  reforming  such  .crying  abuses,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  whose  resistance  was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons 
in  Ae  court  of  directors  at  home.  The  first  outbreak  of  opposition  vas 
a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  ofGcers,  supported  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta.  Through  a  defect  in  the  mutiny 
act,  the  governor-general  was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals 
to  death,  not  even  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  planning  his  assassi- 
nation. Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army,  was 
nibsequeBtly  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  and  having 
been  convicted  by  a  court-marUal,  he  was  cashiered.  Bat  it  must  be 
added,  that  this  very  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Madras,  where  he  headed  the  mutinous  opposition 
by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  government.  Another  oi 
the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Clive,  on  charges  that  affected  his  life, 
obtained  a  very  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  by  his 
par^  interest  in  the  cotirt  of  directors. 

Olive's  firmness  restored  order  in  Calcutta ;  and  soon  afW,  the  sah- 
■dtution  of  British  rule  for  the  native  viceroyalties  in  Bengal,  removed 
the  chioi'  source  of  intrigue  and  peculation.  But  in  the  meantime,  tha 
presidency  at  Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  raiik  of  a  pnTete 
Btddier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Ailer  a  protracted  war, 
.Sir  Eyre  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of  the  English,  and,  on  tite  death 
of  Hyder  (a.  d.  1783),  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  company. 

Tbe  charters  granted  at  larious  times  to  the  company,  only  secured 
to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  when,  therefore,  it  began  to  make 
orilorial  acqnisitioDS,  it  became  a  serlotu   conatitutional  question 
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wheiher  the  British  croira  did  not  possess  an  inherent  right  to  aQ 
proTincea  conquered  by  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  and  especially 
Lord  North,  already  embsirassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  ao  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  in  die  affairs  of 
India,  was  virtually  asserted,  by  passing  Tarious  acts  of  reguladon, 
and  the  e.stablisbment  of  a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becom- 
ing more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  lerritories,  and  rendered  its  inflnenco  paramount  in  northern 
India ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  always  consiatem 
with  European  notions  of  equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  liis  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and 
the  British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  hill  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  from 
the  court  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  India, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.  n.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  measure,  though 
not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  produced  ver^  bene* 
ficial  efiects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordination,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  ComwalliB  was  sent  out  as  govemar-ffeneral,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
in  tha  administration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
.supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to 
look  witli  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Ryder's  hostihty  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  aecreliy  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  enf- 
ficiendy  obvious  reasons.  The  French  had  been  the  first  to  try  the 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  by  interference  in  native  wars, 
often  excited  by  themselves ;  and  they  luid  been  completely  defeated, 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  tailure, 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had 
received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief 
that  our  empire  in  the  east  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
west,  were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  • 
I'he  djuger  which  Lord  Comwallia  anticipated,  seemed  more  formid* 
able  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  ths  court  of  directors,  and  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  the  ministry  and  the  company.  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sending  regular  British  troops  to  India, 
sad  compelling  the  company  to  pay  for  their  support.     This  was  n- 
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pided  by  the  court  of  diiectoTs  aa  sn  indirect  efibrt  on  Qui  part  of  dw 
crown  to  grasp  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  arm^,  and  was,  of  coutM, 
Btiennously  resisted.  Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  througb 
parliament,  with  all  the  influence  at  his  command,  an  act  of  explana- 
tion ;  bat  he  had  the  mortification  to  encomiter  a  fierce  opposition  from 
many  who  were  generally  his  stanchest  supporters.  The  war  with 
Tippoo,  which  rendered  the  English  authority  supreme  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  Comwallis  having 
brought  it  to  aprosperous  tennina^n,  returned  home,  and  was  Bucceeded 
by  3ir  John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teigomouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  organization 
a(  the  internal  government  of  India  was  considerably  improved  ;  but 
Its  most  Temarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English,  as 
arbiliatora,  in  the  disputed  successioo  to  the  throne  of  Oude  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  mutinies,  among 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  their 
field  allowances  by  the  court  of  directors.  The  latter  subject  soon  be- 
came one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and  even  danger ;  but  Uie  calamities 
which  it  threatened  were  fortunately  averted  by  judicious  measures  of 
conciliation.  ' 

Lord  Momington,  afterward  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  first  efiforts  were  directed  to  lessen 
the  growing  influence  of  the  French  in  Hinddstan ;  finding  Tippoo 
indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with  the  British  government,  war 
was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.  A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British  supremacy 
in  India,  and  made  the  company  supreme  in  the  Feninsma.  But 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
thwarted  in  many  important  points  of  policy  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  chief  of  tbese  were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta, 
■nd  the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favorites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry  re- 
monstrances, both  from  the  marquis  of  WeKesley  and  Lord  CUve,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Olive  resigned  his  situation  j  and  Ob 
quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
directors,  ii.  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servants,  wsre  directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  to  the  encouragement  which  the  idle  and  the  dissolute 
possessing  interest  with  the  cpurt,  received  from  authority  superior  to 
the  local  government.  Lord  Wdlesley,  supported  by  the  board  of 
control,  retained  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  BuccBsa* 
ful  management  of  the  Mahratta  war,  bore  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  war,  gave  riae  to 
'serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had  returned  la 
Europe ;  his  successor,  Lord  Comwallis,  died  before  completing  the 
requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  acted  as  vice- 
governor,  adopted  a  Lne  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  chui^  led  to  an  angry 
■ontroveray  with  the  English  ministers  (Lord  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  F<^ 
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respecting  tbe  appointment  nf  a  successor  to  the  inarquU  (^Coniwallu 
The  ministers  nominsted  Lord  Laudeidate  to  the  vacant  office,  the  conn 
of  directors  insisted  that  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power. 
Afler  a  very  long  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  ihia  rival 
candidates,  and  they  finally  concurred  in  selecting  Lord  Mialo  ii 
govemor-eenera] . 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
certain  transactions  in  that  presidency,  too  important  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
succeeded  Lord  Clive  (afterward  earl  of  Powis)  in  the  govemment 
of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in  serious  diipiUes 
with  the  local  council  and  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  company. 
In  tiie  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  natire 
Indian  army  At  Vellore,  furnished  a  pretext  for  recalling  the  obnoxiooi 
governor  with  something  like  censure.  In  the  Indian  army  no  native 
could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  many  of  the  sepoya  wers 
Mohammedans,  and  they  could  not  forget  how  very  recently  the  whole 
peninsnla  of  India  was  their  own :   the  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore, 
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including  Tippoo's  family  and  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  tl 
spot,  to  aggravate  these  feelings  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  faivi, 
or  preaching  friars  of  Mohammedanism,  lent  their  aid  to  fan  the  flame. 
A  regulation  respecting  the  head-dress  of  the  troops  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepoy  turban  had  no  more  cooaex- 
ion  with  die  real  cause  of  the  mutiny,  than  the  color  of  the  roses  witk 
the  rival  claims  of  the  houaes  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  Buppreaaed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord  William  Bentisck 
was  disposed  to  show  toward  the  mutineers,  though  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many  influential  persons,  that  the 
governor  returned  home. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.  d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy,  which  had  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
the  court  of  directors  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  was  simply  to  iiftroduce  the  European  priacii^e  of 
a  balance  of  power  in  India ; — no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  in 
theory,  but  it  was  impoaaible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  for  no  materials 
existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  from  which  such  s 
•3rstem  could  hs  constructed.  The  company  had  ever  oppoted  the 
colonization  of  India  by  Europfeans,  and  had  tiierefore  rather  occupied 
'  than  posaesssd  its  succeaaive  acquisitions ;  with  the  excepuon  of  its 
hired  servants  (and  not  all  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
interested  in  maintaining  its  sway ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries, 
its  subjects  utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  porsait 
ot  this  favorite  but  hopeless  project,  the  establishment  of  s  balance  of 
power.  Lord  Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  hia  administii' 
don  was  on  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  especially  as  he  wu 
smong  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  with 
which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  isi- 
porUnce.  His  prudence  terminated  a  verr  serious  dispute  between  the 
ciril  and  military  authorities  at  Madras,  which  had  ne^y  produced  the 
31081  calamitons  results  :  ha  tried  the  experiment  of  neutral  policy  with 
greater  success  than  could  hare  attended  snch  a  system  in  Inas  aUs 
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hands ;  wid  when  Ke  at  length  perceived  that  "  balaoce  of  power"  wu 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change 
in  his  opinions  with  a  manly  candor  which  ie  too  rarely  met  with 
UDong  modern  statesmep. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterward  marquis  of  Hastings,  ancceeded  Ijord 
Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the  neutral  hne 
of  policy,  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepsul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  both  of 
the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  declared ;  the  Groorkas  proved 
more  furmidablo  enemies  than  the  company's  troops  had  yet  encouQ' 
tered,  but  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Nepaulese,  as  the  price  of  peace,  brought  the  English  dominions  into 
close  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean- 
dme  central  India  was  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  and  extensive  combinations  were 
formed  for  iheir  suppression.  The  treachery  and  luplicity  of  several 
of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion  compelled  the  marquis  of  Hos- 
ungs  to  demand  from  them  considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain 
those  acquisitions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interests,  but  to  those 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greater  importance  than  all  these  prov- 
inces was  the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore 
(a.l.  1BI9),  by  which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
Uie  Indian  archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
loChina,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.  d.  1823).  In  a  few  monttu 
■fter  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  active  measures 
for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  Burmese.  The  war 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of  many  new  and 
valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 
^le,  a  fortress  which,  having  been  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in 
vain  by  the  British,  was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of 
Hinddstan  (a.  d.  1826);  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
incrc::5e  that  general  sense  of  Briiish  superiority  on  which  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  \mherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
g«.ierally  peaceful  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government.  But  the 
expiration  of  the  company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements  for  its 
renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  system  (a.  d.  1833).  The  company 
was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  the  commerce  with  ladiV 
and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects  :  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hindtistan  was  continued  to  the  company  for  twenqr  years 
but  all  its  other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an 
■nnuily  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  secured  by  a  guar- 
antee ftmd  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  Kast  India  company  was  not  the  only  power  that  profited  b^  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire;  two  new  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Afghans  and  that  of  the  SikW,  were  founded  on  the  northwest  of 
HindflWin,  and  both  have  risen  to  great  inqtortance.    The  Afghans 
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were  originally  aubject  to  Persia,  but  towaid  die  clou  of  the  at/nm 
teenth  centniy  they  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  contjiiered 
the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  restored  the  Persian  Bupremacy, 
but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  proclaimed  the  independence  of  hii 
country,  and  while  the  Persians  wasted  their  strengui  in  civil  wars, 
foundM  a  new  kingdom  at  Cabul.  The  Afghan  monarchy  continned 
to  prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succeseiim.  Three 
brothers,  Zemfin,  Mahmlid,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crown,  lod 
each  prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Suj^  driven  into  exile,  and  Mshmtld  placed  on  the  throne.  Unfor- 
tunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemr&a  to  aseauinate  the  vizier,  upon 
which  the  Bfturikzye  brothers  revolted,  and  compelled  Mahmiid  to  seek 
shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers,  Af^uniston  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states,  each  goreraed  by  one  or  more  chief- 
tains of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  BUpremacy  was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the 
rest.  Soon  after  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor-general  of  loctia,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might  open  the  maikeu 
of  central  Asia  to  British  manufactures.  When  the  Persian  court, 
yielding  to  Russian  suggestions,  had  determined  to  advance  agaiail 
Herat,  the  mission  to  Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a 
pohlical  legatioa,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which 
It  was  believed  might  avert  the  danger  of  Russian  influence  beisg 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  recenUf 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans,  and 
when  this  was  refused  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English 
interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  natoi* 
Shah  Suj^  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army. 

The  army  of  the  Indus  having  smmounted  all  the  toils  and  diffiEin 
ties  of  its  much  through  previously  untraversed  countries,  soon  smrsr 
at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  Shah  Snj^  was  remstated  upon  fit* 
throne  of  his  ancesters. 

Shah  Suj^'s  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not  de 
serve  to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  had  nM 
begun  to  show  itself  in  s  dangerous  sliape  when  General  ElphinsUma 
took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April,  1 84 1.  In  the  fd> 
lowing  November  a  fonnidable  msuirection  nnezpectedly  exploded  in 
Cabul;  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  several  other  Englishmen,  were 
treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable  want  of  energy  ud 
decision  was  displayed,  both  by  the  envoy  and  the  military  authorities. 
TTie  fort  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  troops  were  stored  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  b^ng  nude 
to  relieve  its  feeble  gamsoD ;  and  sflei  the  means  of  holding  ant  in 
Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
army,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat. 

lite  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war,  is  die  occiqiatioB  of  the 
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tenttorieB  of  Scinde,  wUch  hare  been  fonnally  annexed  to  the  British 
dmninions.  Thfia«  diatricta  comm&nd  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Id- 
dna,  and  would  poesess  some  ralae  and  importance  if  tliat  river  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  navigation,  but  in 
Hm  preaent  distracted  condition  of  central  Asia,  it  does  not  appear 
probablo  that  the  peaceful  pimuits  of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  ia  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  ac- 
enpation  of  Scinde  will  produce  such  a  demand  fix-  British  manufac- 
tnres  as  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  nec«s> 
wily  inT«4v«, 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 
HISTORY   OF    CHINA. 

TuE  ChiuMe,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  cUim  lo  &  iihmI  to- 
trav&gint  antiquity,  but  their  authentic  histoty  does  not  commence  tiO 
the  age  of  Confucius,  nho  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  lbs 
Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  China  was  dirided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wan,  ud 
his  earliest  efibrts  as  a  reformer  were  directed  U>  unite  them  in  one  great 
confederation.  He  collected  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from 
them  deduced  a  series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that  outwiri 
decorum  ia  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart;  be 
therefore  constructed  a  ritual  strictly  regulating  erery  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  received  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-vnaiic,  the  fonnder  (rf*  the  Tain  dynasty,  was  the  first  v)a 
united  dl  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  u  said  to  hate 
erected  the  Great  Wsll,  lo  restrain  the  Incursions  of  ibe  Tartan  (s.  c. 
240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruel^  and  inveterBie 
boatiiity  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  anse  b.  c. 
203,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China  and  frequently  devastated  llie 
country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to  direct  Uteir  march  westwaid, 
and  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  cootiniKd 
tranquil.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreignera  came  to  China  lot  Um 
first  time  ;  literature  was  zealously  cultivated,  the  ait  of  jHinting  iarent- 
ed,  and  the  laws  collected  into  an  orderiy  system.  For  these  reueni 
the  memory  of  the  Hans  is  still  cherisned  in  China ;  their  dynit^ 
ended  a.  o.  264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  &oa  Ihe 
extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  th« 
Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Khan  (a.  d.  1234).  Tbesevet- 
eign  who  then  roled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  after  town  mb- 
mitted  to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongote  possessed  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  coai;deted  liH 
the  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  (he  grandson  of  Zingis.  Ze-ping,  tba 
infant  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter  in  the  fleet,  hot  Uta  Mon- 
gols soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol 
fleets  met,  and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  on  entire  dsy,  tlw 
former  was  totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral  sav  ihit 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  d»ek, 
and  said, "  It  ia  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishimor  our  anceiion  bf  w 
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uglorioos  GBptiritf,"  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  caught  the 
prince  in  his  arms  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  where  they  both  perished. 

The  Mongols,  though  foreiguers,  were  wise  and  beneficent  rulers ; 
Kublai  Khan  constructed  several  canals,  and  made  every  possible  ex- 
erdon  to  restore  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  China ;  his  graiidsoQ, 
Timur  Khan,  extirpated  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  the  country 
and  both  labored  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. But  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  royal  line,  the  Mongols  were 
BO  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succession,  that  the  Chinese  easily 
drove  them  from  the  country,  and  placed  a  native  dynas^  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1388). 

Choo-quen-chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynaaty,  wa«  the  son  of  a  poor  laborer.  In  early  Hfe  he  was 
destined  for  die  priesthood,  but  his  martial  spirit  induced  him  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier.  He  very  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  courage  and 
conduct  that  he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  re- 
garded aa  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Chinese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that  it  required  only  a  few 
months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond  the  Great  W^ ;  they  were  pur- 
sued in  their  retreat  and  slau^tered  without  mercy.  The  new  em- 
peror was  a  wise  and  prudent  ruler ;  his  early  death  was  a  national 
misfortune,  especially  as  it  involved  the  country  in  the  calamities  of  a 
disputed  snccessiou. 

The  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon  after  bis 
accession  the  king  of  &b  Mantchew  Tartars  advanced  toward  the  fron- 
tiers,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  been  divinely 
Hmunoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China.  There  would  have  been, 
however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion,  had  not  rebellions  in  other 
qiiait«ra  distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  Bands  of  robbers  iit- 
fested  the  roads,  and  uniting  themselves  together  under  favorite  chiefs, 
bade  defiance  to  the  imperii  army.  One  of  these,  named  hi,  gained 
(he  favor  of  the  populace  by  promising  a  reniisaion  of  taxes  j  crowds 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  entire  baltalioas  of  the  imperial  army  de- 
serted to  him.  Ld  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himaelf  emperor  ;  ho 
marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  intrusted  with  its  defence  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his  domestic  ser- 
rants.  In  his  despair,  he  slew  his  children,  and  then  strangled  Ikim- 
lelf,  leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  tho  conqueror  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  destr'>:ction  of  the  royal  family,  and  not  inflict  any  cru> 
ri^on  the  people. 

WiTD-flan-kivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  lirge  armr 
on  the  ironlierB  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usuip- 
er  -  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Mantchows, 
bot  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a 
proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage  into  China ;  and  acting  with  a 
nudity  of  which  their  opponents  had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  Irre- 
sistible. The  usurper  Ld  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when 
the  general  wished  to  dismiss  his  allies,  they  not  only  refused  to  return, 
but  look  possession  of  Fekis,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  om- 
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poiOT.  For  many  years  the  Chineae  in  difierent  provinces  sMinfy  r»- 
aisted  the  ctomiiiatioa  of  the  Tartaxa,  but  there  waa  no  hannony  in  theit 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actiona  ;  they  were  therefore  nieces- 
aively  subdued,  but  not  until  the  entire  country  had  been  ao  devMlated 
that  it  almost  became  a  deaeit  (a.  d.  1644).  During  thia  calamitoua 
period,  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coaat  of  China  in  con- 
atant  alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  iJutch  from  the  island  of  Fonnoaa,  which 
for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent  kingdom  :  but  sAer  bis  ieaih, 
his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchewa,  and  thia  noble  iaiand  waa  annexed 
10  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  aecond  of  the  Mantchew  emperon,  was  very  anxious 
to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  art!>  and  sciencea  of  Europe  i 
he  patronised  the  Jesuit  missionariea  who  came  to  his  court,  and  profit- 
ed eo  much  by  their  inatructions,  as  to  became  himself  the  author  of  s 
clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  hia  wiahes,  however,  to  give  a  neir 
turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated )  the  native  men  of  letters  r&> 
iiised  to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestora,  and  nothing  new  waa  conso' 
quently  produced.  Equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-ha 
was  unquestionably,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  ihe  greatest  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distiscted  by  re- 
peated rebelliona,  impoveriahed  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppresaed 
by  vicious  adminiatration.  When  he  died  (a.  d.  1723),  peace  and  tiaa- 
quillity  pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  anruly  barbarians  on  the  fnm- 
tiers  had  been  reduced  to  obedience. ' 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  ponna 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  atop  to  improvemeDt, 
by  banishing  the  missionaries  who  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at  contt,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  rouat,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  alsrm,  and  that  tneit  extravagant  aasertJona  of  papal  supremacy  migfal 
hare  infused  suapiciona  of  their  designing  to  render  the  emperor  de- 
pendant on  the  pope.  In  other  respects  Yung-ching  waa  a  good  sov- 
ereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  hia  reign,  and  by  prudent  precau- 
tioiia  ha  averted  the  horrors  of  those  famines  that  periodically  devastated 
China.  He  died  x.  a.  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  aon, 
Kefin-liing. 

The  long  reign  of  KeSn-lung  waa  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars  with 
(he  var'.ou.)  tarbanms  races  on  the  whole  western  frontier  of  China. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  record  of  these  savage  contests,  which  wwe 
for  the  most  part  a  seriea  of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs  without  a 
shadow  (£  reason  ;  and  the  relentless  fur^  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  ihe  missionariea.  Keen-lung  alwaya  thought  that  he  had  a 
juat  cause  when  he  butcliered  whole  tribes.  AAer  the  defeat  and  mas- 
aacre  of  the  Kalmuka,  he  erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Elo,  with  the  follow- 
ing  inscription :  "  The  tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may  feU 
it,  can  not  be  unrooted :  the  tree  which  Heaven  fella,  though  man  may 
replant  it,  will  never  grow." 

The  fame  of  Ke#n4ung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  firom  Hoi 
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Imi,  England,  uid  RtnriB,  were  sent  to  his  court.  These  embuaiei 
did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them :  the  Chinese,  with  all  the 
conceit  of  ignorance,  betiered  or  pretended  to  beliere  themeelves  the 
only,  enlightened  nation  in  the  murerse,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  aa  barbarianB.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  bftre  been  free 
from  these  prejudices,  but  all  the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  intercourse,  which  they  feared  wonld  be  fatal  to  (heir 
privileges. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  KeSn-lang  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  fiflh  son,  Kia-king  (a.  d.  1795),  and  died  three  years  afterward 
at  the  &^e  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices,  without 
any  of  bis  redeeming  qualities  ;  his  misconduct  provoked  frequent  in- 
snirectionB,  while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  the  pirates  to 
renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately  the  great- 
est niaiitime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to  receive  laws  ^Tom  this 
feeble  government.  In  160B,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Dniry  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Hacao,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  antharities  at  Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  slop 
sU  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Macao  ;  their 
demands  were  granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled 
cowardice,  and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  wba* 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  srrogance  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  they  have  since  offered  to  the 
British  flsg. 

Kin-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
arisen  bom  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  authorities,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  ambassador  to  Fekin,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  relatioits  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  completely  failed ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
eourt  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  re- 
tomed  to  Canton.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  dlsposi- 
don  to  insult  the  naval  forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few 
shots  from  one  of  Ihe  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the 
mission  returned  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
Tao-kwang,  who  is  even  more  prejudiced  against  Europeans  thw  hia 
predecessor.  Proclamations  against  the  importation  of  opium  were  ia- 
■ued  by  the  Chinese  government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued 
to  be  largely  smuggled  into  the  country.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authoritieB 
to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  prot- 
ests against  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  disregarded. 
War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  a  large  navsl  and  military  force  sent  against  Canton.  Canton 
and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were  taken  by 
mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses  collected  in 
the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  A  treaty  was  at  length  nego- 
tiated, in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made  to  the 
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English  dcm&ndB :  the  island  of  Hong-Iwiig  was  ceded  to  them  ia  per 
petuity,  five  porta  were  freely  opened  to  their  trade,  and  the  emperot 
consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,'and 
compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  opium,  the  propeity  of  the  Briliah 
anbiecta.  which  had  been  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
A  nation  so  completely  isolated  by  natural  boundaries  aa  the  Chinese, 
having  no  neighbois  but  the  baibaTous  tribes  of  Tartary,  is  of  coone 
disposed  to  indulge  in  national  vanity.  They  believe  that  their  country 
occupies  the  centie  of  the  globe,  and  that "  the  middle  kingdom,"  u 
they  therefore  call  it,  Is  unequalled  on  the  earth.  Theii  own  laws  sod 
usages,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  ihem 
perfect,  and  every  successive  government  has  shown  itseif  a  decided 
foe  to  innovation.  But  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  that  have  per- 
severed in  treating  all  foreigners  as  barijariaoe,  and  even  when  com- 
pelled  to  abate  their  absurd  claims  for  the  time,  have  invariably  revived 
them  on  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  nego- 
date  with  them  according  to  the  rules  of  European  diplomacy,  for  ddiJI 
intimidated  by  defeat  or  terror,  they  will  look  upon  attempts  to  form  a 
treaty  as  signs  of  submission.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tartar  conquen»i 
of  China  have  invariably  adopted  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  dte 
ranquished  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  the  aflectioiu  of 
the  nation.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  insurrections  hsvs 
followed  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  Mantchew  domina* 
tion  has  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Secret  societies 
'  exist  at  the  present  moment,  formed  to  restore  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  native  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  signal  htunilift- 
lioii  of  the  imperial  forces  may  lead  to  a  revolutioa. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  the  "  Manual  of  Ancient  History"  we  sketched  the  history  of  th« 
Jews  from  the  d&ys  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  suppression  or  the  rerolc  of 
Bar-Cochab  (a.  d.  136) :  it  now  remains  to  trace  the  foitunes  of  thia 
aingular  lace  dowt  to  our  own  times,  and  briefly  to  exhibit  their  condi- 
tion  at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  Jews  who  perished  in  the  successive  ovdT- 
throws  of  their  nation  was  donbtless  Tery  great,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor  ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  may  refer  to  ihe  Jewish  colo- 
nies which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  would 
not  have  transported  them,  and  where,  consequently,  we  must  look  upon 
them  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  im- 
portance, we  have  mention  of  a  Sourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  travels  cf  the  apostles  furnish  evidence 
that  shortly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  northern  Africa.  Though  their  fathers  in 
their  own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  for  all  literature  but 
iheii  own,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mental 
culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of 
the  most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews,  or  in 
habits  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  as  imply  that  the  sciences  were  pni- 
SDod  with  equal  ardor  by  both  parties.  Indeed,  it  was  only  under  such 
eircnmstances  that  that  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
dogmas,  called  Gnosticism,  could  have  originated  ;  and  thia  we  know  to 
have  taken  its  rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  east  seem  chiefly  to  have  re- 
sorted to  the  more  polished  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  circumstances 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  others  penetrated  even 
to  China,  where  their  reception  seems  to  have  been  favorable.  In  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  great  numbere  of  Jews,  wealthy,  and  possessed  of 
political  power,  were  found  settled  in  the  peninsula,  whom  the  impostor 
endeavored  in  vain  to  conciliate.  His  successors  granted  them  tolera- 
dos,  and  both  parties  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
we  oflen  find  them  scting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  con- 
qnest  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

The  Abbaside  khaliphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  \tMm  from  the 
Ommiade  dynasty,  were  geneialty  tolerant  of  the  Jews  ;  the  khaliph 
Almanzor,  indeed,  went  so  fat  as  to  restore  their  academies,  and  evinced 
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some  taste  fur  Hebrew  litenttire  tunuelf.  In  tlie  beginniog  of  iba  nintk 
century,  the  khaliph  Mamun  caused  (he  best  of  th«  Jewish  books  to  b« 
translated  inio  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diffuBing  a  taste  for  literatnre 
and  science  among  his  subjects.  Sereral  eminent  men  oi  Jewish  nee 
flourished  athis  court;  they  were  psiticnlaily  famous  for  their  slciD  in  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  which  hod  np  to  this  period  been  veij^  slightly 
cultivated  by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  the  Jewish  physicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  conntries,  so  that  few  of  any  other 
race  could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucratiTe 
{ffofeseioa  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  khaliphs,  who 
availed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  to  gratify  their  avarice.  Du- 
ring this  season  of  persecution  die  Jews  were  frequently  duped  by  false 
prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,  who  induced  them  to  raise  partial  in 
surrections,  which  only  served  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  perse- 
cutions. Inthe  midstof  tbeirdifficultiesthekhaliphatewasoverthiown 
by  the  barbarouB  Mongols,  and  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  per- 
secntions  from  the  Saracens,  who  tittribnted  to  their  impiety  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timtir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  tbo 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and  Persia,  had  to  endore  all 
the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  conquest,  and  the  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  de- 
scendants. At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  Persia  was  almost  unin- 
habited ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  snbjecls,  that  monarch  granted  large 
privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  setde  in  his  dominions.  Numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other  eastern  countries  accepted  his 
offers,  but  their  wealth  soon  excited  suspicions,  and  the  shah  issued  an 
edict  that  they  should  either  embrace  Istamism  or  prepare  for  death. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinary  edict,  but  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the 
persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaol,  Ge^ 
many,  and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were  often  subject  to  persecu- 
tion undf  r  the  Gothic  monarchs,  which  induced  some  to  dissemble 
their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  coontry-  Of  these  latter,  many  7e- 
lired  to  Africa,  whence  tliey  returned  widi  the  Saracens,  whom  ibief 
materially  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Under  the  rale  M 
the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  highly  prosperous ; 
they  cultivated  aciccce,  were  intrusted  with  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  enjoyed  complete  toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  (he 
names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and 
numerous  others,  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  and  which  provs 
their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  or  science  then  known. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially  different. 
Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  them  valuable  to  iheii 
rulers,  arid  some  few  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  courts  of  princea,  they 
were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling  restrictions,  being  in  the  eya 
of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior  lord,  not  human  beings. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  immediate  successors,  employed  many  of  ths 
Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  bankers,  and  even  despatched  them  on 
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int  «mbuaiaa;  bnt  about  the  year  870,  hy  a  decree  of  tbe 
council  of  Meanx,  they  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  ciri! 
officsa,  and  under  Philip  AnguatuB  {a.  d.  1180)  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  banished  from  France.  They  soon  returned,  bnt 
were  entoaed  to  the  moat  rigoroiia  and  unjnst  treatment;  Louis  IX., 
whose  ngbt  to  the  title  of  Saint  appeara  more  than  questionable,  began 
the  career  of  renewed  persecution  by  foifaidding  the  legal  officers  to 
seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default 
of  payment;  catholics  were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  Jewish 
physicians ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  synagogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  not  exercise  any 
of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinctive 
mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress.  In  1286  the  oarliament  of 
Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  singing  too  loud  in  their  synagogjea.  Philip 
the  Long  pronounced  sentence  of  banishniGnt  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protectioa  to  a  few  who  were  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by 
large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain 
in  me  Icingdora ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult, 
dogs  were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain 
with  less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
ttpon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts  of 
banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully  aided 
him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased  his  deliver- 
ance  irom  captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VJ.,  bnt  the  edicts  of  in- 
tolerance were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permitted 
won  to  siak  into  oblivion. 

Many  Af  the  popes  commiserated  the  snfl*erings  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  Honorius  III. 
issaed  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  converting  them  to  Chris- 
danity,  and  menaciog  excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  oc 
injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gregory  IX.,  when  a  sudden 
burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  every 
country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not  only  protected  them  in  his  own 
atatea,  hut  wrote  urgent  letters  in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  When  the  holy  see  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  in 
Italy  was  condnued,  and  the  lot  of  mose  in  France  greatly  alleviated. 
Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and 
their  riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splendor  of  the  pontifical 
court. 

After  the  popes  had  retnmed  to  Rome,  several  ponlifis  exhibited  leas 
niae  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Jewish  race.  Gregory  XIII.,  who 
celebrated  the  atrodoua  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  public 
thanksgivings,  waa  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  ordained 
(hat  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  inquisition,  for  blasphemy, 
for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  for  readmg  the 
Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books.  He  further  enjoined  that  alt  the 
Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  ahould  he  assembled  once  a 
week  to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtns 
V.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  differont  character ;  on  the  22d  of  October,  1586, 
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he  re-«atablished  the  Jeva  in  all  their  municipal  priTilsgus,  i 
(hem  Ml  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold 
houses  and  lanils ;  lie  Teatored  their  synagogues  and  burial -grounds, 
imposing  on  them  only  a  rery  moderate  tribute,  and  promising  (hem 
exemption  for  the  future  from  all  arbitrary  exactions.  Subseqaent 
popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Siztus,  but  they  did  not  revire  die 
cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  general  the  Jews  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater 
tranquillity  in  the  papal  states,  than  in  most  other  countrici  of  Christen- 
dom. Hence  while  the  Spanish  Jowa  generally  favored  the  reformatiott, 
those  of  Italy  regarded  the  progress  of  protestant  opinion  with  complete 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  most  of  the  great  Cerman  cities 
had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews,  wealthy,  intelligent,  ajid 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was  at  all  times  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  purchased  and 
precarious  protection  that  even  their  Uvea  were  secnre.  At  length 
aiDse  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jews  in  Germany,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  were  its  first  victims.  Again  the  fanatiGs  who 
were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (a.  d.  1188),  butchered 
all  the  Jews  tbey  met  with  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  similar  bar- 
barities were  exercised  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  devoted  race  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  this,  like  other  storms, 
passed  away.  Atler  a  while  the  Jews  again  arose  from  the  dust,  some 
returned  to  their  ancient  habitationa,  and  others  pushed  forward  into 
the  then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length  be- 
came, and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  population. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distincUy  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among  the 
iiroperty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exercised  abso- 
uta  power  over  both  tbeir  livea  and  goods.  In  this  stale  they  re- 
mained under  tlie  Norman  princes  and  the  eariy  Plantagenets,  as  is 
sufficiently  testilied  by  their  butchery  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  the 
conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth  daily  till  he  obtained  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the  enormous  fines  levied  on  (hem  by 
Henry  III. ;  and  their  expulsion  by  Edward  I.  (a.  d.  1390),  afier  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  property.  The  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was 
of  course  imitated  by  the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the 
hatred  of  all  classes  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  cm- 
cifixion  of  Christian  chUdren,  the  profanation  of  the  aacraments,  and 
other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  piored, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lo<t  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Jews  found  themselvea 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced, and  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt,  all  who  refused  to  be 
come  Christians  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  being  allowed  to  retain 
only  their  moveable  property  (a.  d.  1492);  their  number  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  600,000,  and  they  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  Portugal.  Bat  it 
soon  appeared  that  Judaism,  though  suppressed,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
dnguished  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  severity  of  the  inquisition  was 
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dien  exercised  upon  the  nominal  ChriBtians  ;  such  was  the  case  also 
in  Italy.  Thus  peTsecutetl  in  every  country  under  ihe  influence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  reformatioa  eagerly  flocked 
toward  the  rising  protestant  states,  where  they  were  at  least  sure  of 
personal  safety.  This  was  more  especiaUy  the  case  in  Holland,  where 
they  were  equitat)ly  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had  taken 
place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  Oliver  Cromwell 
for  their  return  to  England,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  result.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  they  came  in,  in  small  num- 
bers, without  exciting  any  particular  notice,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
muned  unmolested.  In  1753,  an  act  was  passed  to  facilitate  their 
naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and  though  popular  feeling 
is  leas  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the  attempt  to  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  aa  other  British  subjects,  though  several  diaen  made, 
has  been  unsuccessful. 

In  the  courae  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  afler  her,  most  of  the  German  states,  have 
granted  them  equal  privileges  with  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy 
every  civil  right ;  in  Poland  they  form  the  only  middle  class,  and  are 
found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the  British  colo- 
nies  (as  Malbi,  Gibraltar,  and  Jamaica),  they  are  among  the  principal 
merchants  and  traders.  Indeed,  Russia  is  the  only  civilized  state  where 
they  are  now  subject  to  anything  like  their  former  restrictions,  or  are 
looked  upon  with  much  of  the  antipathy  of  former  days.  In  Moham- 
medan  countries,  however,  they  are  still  an  obnoxious  sect,  against 
whom  the  most  improbable  charges  are  readily  credited,  a  circum- 
BtancB  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  governors. 

Aa  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  widely  scattered, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  have  been 
made,  few  of  them  being  anything  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The 
most  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Weimar  Almanac,  which 
gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  2,000,000  in  Eriope, 
740,000  ir  Alia,  500,000  in  Africa,  and  5,000  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Section  I. — CoUmuil  JHulory. 

Several  uaauccessful  atMmpts  U>  plant  colonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  cenLury  ;  but  no  perma- 
nent settlement  was  efTected  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
Before  the  close  of  that  century,  however,  all  the  colonies  composing 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  established  except  one,  that  of  Georgia 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  whole  country  between  th 
thirty-fourth  and  forty -fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  received  the  nam» 
of  Virginia,  iq  honor  of  the  queen.  In  the  next  reign  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  two  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
the  southern  portion,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London  company, 
and  the  northern,  called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company. 

In  1607,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  the  discovery  of  San 
Salvador  by  Columbus,  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  ai 
JarMsloton  under  the  auspicBs  of  the  London  company :  and  thus  com- 
menced the  planting  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

In  1613  the  settlement  of  New  York  was  begun  by  the  Dutch,  on 
the  island  of  New  York,  then  called  Manhattan.  The  same  year,  t, 
naval  force  from  Virginia  compelled  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  die 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England :  but  it  was  not  tmtit  1664  that  the 
colony  was  finally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  English. 

In  1620  the  colony  of  Plymovih  was  planted  by  English  indepen- 
dents, who  had  foT«ome  years  been  settled  in  Holland.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  form  settlements  in  New 
England,  one  by  the  Rymouth  company  in  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river;  the  outer,  a  little  later  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  John 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

In  1628  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  established  by  a  company 
under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Salem.  Shortly  aAer  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  were  settled.  In  1692,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  remained  a 
voluntary  association,  governed  by  regulations  made  by  the  settlers 
among  themselves. 

In  1623,  the  settlement  of  Neio  Hampshire  was  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  river,  and  subsequently  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Bteeter.  These  three  set^ementa  continued  distinct  and  independeni 
governments  imtil  1641,  when  they  united  in  coming  under  the  govem- 
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OMat  of  Maasaclnisetts,  In  1679  New  Hampshire  vas  by  a  royal  or- 
dinance erected  into  a  separate  prorince. 

JVino  Jersey  was  first  settled  hy  the  Danes  abont  the  year  IG24 ;  and 
slioitly  after  Bome  Dutch  families  planted  themaelvea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Now  York,  In  1655,  Peter  StiiyveBanl,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
York,  conquered  the  country,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  the  English 
on  the  conquest  of  New  York,  in  1664. 

Delatixirt  was  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch, 
however,  disputed  the  poaseesion  of  it  with  them,  from  the  first,  and  in 
16S3  obtained  and  held  it  until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English 
along  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1664.  Most  of  the  Swedes, 
aflor  the  Dutch  conquest,  left  the  countiy. 

Mama  waa  letilea  in  1639.  The  first  town  founded  wss  Yoik. 
This  provinca  wu  united  to  Maaaachnseas  in  1653,  and  so  conti;  ued 
until  1620. 

Marjftand  was  settled  in  1634  by  English  Roman  catholics,  under  & 
patent  to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  whom  a  colony  was  planted 
at  the  month  of  the  Potomac,  at  a  place  called  St.  Mary. 

The  first  aettlement  in  Connecticut  was  begun  in  1635  at  Hartford 
and  its  vicinity,  by  a  company  from  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  NetD  Ho- 
ven  was  aettled,  and  with  the  towns  around  it  was  called  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  ;  but  in  1662,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  settlement  of  Rhodt  Island  dates  from  1636,  when  Roger  Wil- 
liains,  banished  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples (which  were  those  of  the  bsptists),  established  the  town  of  Provi- 
ienee.  Rhode  Island  itself  was  occupied  in  1638,  by  persons  also 
Ihven  Irom  Massachusetts  by  religious  persecution.  Roger  Williams 
«as  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  To  him  belongs  the  eminent 
dory  of  living  the  first  practicd  example  of  religious  toleration, 
rbe  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  colonies  were  poUtically  united  in 
644. 

North  Carolina  was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Virginia  between  the 
years  1640  and  1650.  They  established  themselves  on  lands  north  of 
Albemarle  sound.     It  became  a  distinct  colony  in  1729. 

In  1670  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  was  begun  at  Port  Royal ; 
but  the  colony  removed  the  next  year,  and  founded  a  town  which  waa 
called  Charleston;  bat  in  1680  this  place  was  abandoned,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston  commenced. 

Pentisylvania  was  settled  in  1682,  under  a  royal  grant  to  William 
Penn.  fhi  colony  had  a  more  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  than  any 
of  the  other  colonies,  owing  partly  to  the  later  date  of  its  settlement 
when  the  obstacles  to  colonization  had  become  less,  and  partly  to  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  its  laws  and  administration. 

Georgia  was  not  colonized  till  1733.  It  was  then  settled  under  a 
patent  granted  to  twenty-one  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  land 
patuitonsly  to  indigent  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Liberal  donations 
were  mode  by  benevolent  persons  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
ud  providing  for  the  settlers.     The  first  place  founded  waa  Savannah. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  sny  details  in  regard  to  the 

history  of  the  separate  colonies,  the  dates  of  whose  selllemenl  ban 
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now  be«n  given  A  few  matten  of  more  general  intereat  can  onlj  be 
noted. 

In  1643,  the  coloniea  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  formed  a  union  b^  articles  of  confederation,  nndei  the  styltf  of 
"  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  To  protect  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  claims  and  encroachments  of  lh« 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  (as  New  York  was  then  called),  were  the 
motives  of  this  confederation.  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to  merge  hei 
political  existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Masaachuselts,  was  excluded 
nom  the  union.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, in  1664,  brought  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  Carolina, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

Id  1679  New  England  was  afllicted  by  a  memorable  war  with  tlt« 
Indians,  called  King  Philip's  war,  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  sacbem 
of  great  abilities,  who  combined  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  Englisli. 
The  capture  and  death  of  Philip  the  fallowing  year  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  in  which  New  England  suffered  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  the 
flower  of  her  strength,  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed,  and  aiz 
himdred  dwellings  consumed. 

In  1676  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  known  as  "  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion" from  the  name  of  the  leader,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
seized,  and  for  sotne  months  maintained,  the  supreme  authority.  Hia 
death  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  The  causes  cf  this  rebellion  wer% 
Mipressive  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  b^ 
Goremor  Berkley. 

During  the  leign  of  James  II.  the  New  England  colonies  were 
severely  oppressed.  The  king  revoked  the  charters  and  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  appointing  Sir  Edmund  Andres  gov- 
emor.  Under  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  the  colimies 
■offered  imtil  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

The  news  of  the  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
luid  Mary  to  the  English  throne  was  the  signal  for  a  revolutioa  in  New 
England.  Sir  Edmiuid  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their  charters  and  were  allowed  lo 
tetain  them.  Mayachusetts  obtained  a  new  charter,  in  some  respects 
piefenble  to  its  former  one. 

In  New  Yodc,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  formerly  been  dke 
tyrannical  governor,  and  where  his  successors  had  generally  ftrilowed 
bis  example,  the  discontents  of  the  people  led  likewise  to  a  revolution, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  consUtution ;  but  the  colliaions  betwoMi 
tbe  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal  goveroora  retarded  the  restoiaiKm 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  colony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  fonns  of  government  wnich 
prevailed  in  the  several  colonies.  These  were  of  three  soria — the 
charter ;  the  royal ;  and  the  proprietary. 

1.  The  CHARTER  governments.  These  were  confined  to  New  Eng 
land.  By  their  charters  the  people  of  these  coloniea  were  expressly 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  invested  with 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government.  They 
dKMe  tlieir  governors  and  legislative  bodiea,  and  estavluhed  their  own 
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loiiTts.  Their  legislatureB  were,  howevor,  restnined  from  pauing  any 
laws  conlTary  to  those  of  England.  The  crown  claimed  the  right  of 
revoking  the  chartera  ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  colonists,  onless  they 
were  forfeited  for  cause.  They  were  somelimes  declared  forfeited,  or 
forcibly  revoked,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  reign  of  James  11.  The 
disputes  aiising  on  this  subject  wei«  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution. 

2.  The  ROTAL  governments.  These  were  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
subsequently.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey.  In  these 
colonies,  the  people  had  legislative  assemblies  uf  their  own  choosing; 
but  the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  ■ 
negative  on  all  proceedings  of  the  popular  Msemblies,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  most  of  the  administrative  officers. 
The  sources  of  grievance  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  governors,  and  the  claim  of  absolute  power  by  the  crown  o 
oegstive  the  acts  of  the  asiembUes. 

3.  The  PROPBiETARy  goverameats.  These  were  Maryland  and  Penn- 
mlrania,  and,  at  first,  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys.  In  these  colonies, 
the  proprietors,  or  individuals  to  whom  the  territories  had  been  granted 
by  the  crown,  were  empowered,  under  certain  limitations  reserved  by 
the  crown,  to  establish  civil  governments  scd  to  make  laws.  There 
were  in  most  cases  colonial  assemblies,  partly  summoned  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  partly  chosen  by  the  people.  Perpetual  quarrels  arose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly  respecting  the  prerogative 
exercised  by  the  latter  of  repealing  or  negativing  the  acts  of  the  as- 
semblies. 

At  die  lime  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  the  population 
of  die  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  was  but  little  trade  or  commerce  except  with  England,  whence 
the  colonists  derived  all  their  merchandise,  sending  thither  in  return 
tobacco,  pultry,  some  pork,  and  fish.  Agriculture  was  the  princip^ 
emptoyment ;  and  the  manufactures  in  use  were  principally  limited  to 
the  moat  common  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  these  were 
mostly  imported  from  England.  , 

The  year  l&vi  is  signaUzed  in  the  annals  of  New  England  by  the 
commencement  of  the  trials  for  mteheraft.  Tltis  fan^c  delusion  went 
on  increasing  until  about  twenty  persons  were  publicly  executed  ;  one 
hundred  and  fifb^  were  lO  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  were  accused. 
The  phrensy  then  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprungup  and  spread. 
The  principal  theatre  of  these  deplorable  scenes  wss  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  neighboring  towns,  though  there  were  some  cases  in 
Connecticut. 

The  English  revolution,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne, 
while  it  freed  the  colonies  from  the  oppressions  they  endured  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  involved  diem  in  the  calamities  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  lasted  from  1690  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  French  in  Canada  directed  an  ej^dition 
against  the  English  colonies,  Lostigsting  the  Indians  to  join  them  in 
their  hostilities.  In  return,  an  anaament  was  &ted  out  by  Massacho- 
setix  for  tke  inraaion  of  the  fWch  settlements.    Port  R^sl  in  Nora 
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Scotia  wu  takfln.  A  second  expedition  wu  nndertsken  by  the  coI» 
nies  of  New  YoriL,  Connecticut,  and  MasMchusetts,  for  the  reductioa 
of  Montiesl  and  Quebec.  It  failed  in  its  obiect,  aiid  bad  the  eflect  of 
producing  dissatiafactiou  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  whc 
were  the  allies  of  the  English.  This  war,  commonly  called  King  WU- 
liam's  vKiT,  was  marked  by  the  most  savage  atrocities  on  the  partof  th« 
French  and  Indians. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  recover  from  this  war,  when  in 
1702  they  were  plunged  into  another  with  the  French,  Indians,  and 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  Queen  Anne's  tear,  arising  from  disputes 
about  the  boundaries,  which  had  been  left  unsettled  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
the  chief  sufferers,  being  most  exposed  to  the  derastsiing  and  murder- 
ous incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  Several  ezpa- 
ditions  were  sent  into  Canada  ;  but  the  only  success  that  attended  the 
English  arms  was  the  taking  again  of  Port  Royal,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  former  war.  It  was  now 
named  AimaptAxs.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  the  northern  colonies  ;  but  South  Carolina  continued  to  be  aa- 
noyed  for  some  time  by  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France 
ceded  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  England. 

In  1744,  Eo^and  again  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
which  again  involved  the  colonies  in  hostilities  with  the  enemies  sf  the 
mother-country  and  with  their  Indian  allies.  The  principal  event  of 
this  war,  in  America,  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  (be  French  hf 
forces  from  New  England.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
again  gave  peace  to  die  colonies.  Prisoners  were  to  be  released  on 
both  sides  without  ransom,  and  all  conquests  to  be  mutually  restored. 

This  war  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the  colonies.  Many  lives 
were  lost ;  the  growth  of  population  was  checked  ;  great  losses  were 
sustained  in  the  commercid  interests  of  the  country ;  and  finally  a  bur- 
densome debt  of  several  millions  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  commerce 
revived  ;  the  settlements  began  to  extend,  and  public  credit  was  restored 

But  only  a  brief  interval  of  repose  was  allowed  to  the  colonies.  In 
1756,  eight  years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Great  Britain 
again  declared  war  agajnet  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  French  upon  tbe  English  territories  in  America. 

Some  years  previous  to  &ia  war  the  French  had  commenced  a  chain 
of  posts,  designed  to  extend  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  communication  between  their 
northern  possessions  and  Louisiana. 

In  1750,  the  Engliah  government  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Ohio  river  to  a  company  called  the  Ohio  company,  formed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  settling  the  coun^,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  in  furs  wiih  ihe 
Indians.  The  French  governor  of  Caiiada,  apprehending  both  the  lose 
of  the  fur-trade  and  the  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Louis- 
iana, claimed  the  whole  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleganies, 
and  prohibited  the  further  encroachments  of  the  English.  He  also 
<q>ened  a  new  communication  between  L^e  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  and 
itatioaed  troopt  tt  posts  along  the  line.    The  Ohio  cfunpany,  Ibna 
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hreatened  in  their  trade,  persuaded  Goremor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia, 
in  1753,  to  send  a  remonHtrance  to  the  French  commandant.  Gboros 
Washinoton  was  the  bearer.  The  commandant  returned  for  answer 
hat  he  had  taken  posaession  of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  could  regard. 

The  British  government,  on  learning  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French, 
lirected  the  Virginians  to  resist  it  by  force.  In  1754,  an  expedidou 
<raa  conducted  against  the  French  by  Washin^n ;  but  the  aupeiior 
fbrce  of  the  French  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
tmning  with  bis  troops  to  Virginia.  This  was  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  French  war,  although  the  formal 
declaration  was  not  yet  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  government  recommended  the  colonies 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
the  northern  colonies  accordingly  met  at  Albany  in  1754,  aijd  adopted 
m  plan  of  union  i  but  it  was  rejected,  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  home  government :  by  the  former  because  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  latter  because  it  gave  too  little. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  canyiog 
on  the  war.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  Nooa  Stotia,  which  met 
with  entire  success  :  the  colonial  forces,  with  trifling  loss,  subdued  the 
French,  and  gained  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  the  whole 
country. 

An  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  directed  against  the  French 
on  the  Oltto,  was  unfortunate.  Owing  to  the  arrogance  and  rashness 
of  the  commander,  the  Britiah  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  with 

geat  loss  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  and  Indians.  General 
raddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
volved on  Washington,  who  was  in  commuid  of  the  colonial  militia,  and 
by  whom  the  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 

The  American  arms  were  more  successful  in  the  north.  The  French 
were  signally  defeated  on  the  borden  of  Lake  George,  and  their  com- 
mander, Baron  Dieskau,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of 
this  victory,  following  within  a  few  weeks  the  discomfiture  of  Braddock, 
was  very  great  and  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  colonies. 

Th(  next  T^ar,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and  in  Europe  began  what  is  called  the  senen 
uears'  war,  in  which  Prussia  was  united  with  England  against  France. 
In  America  the  campaign  of  1756  was  very  disaatroua  to  the  colonists ; 
thoy  were  unable  even  to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  places  of  great  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  the  reduction  of  whict<  waa  in  the  plan  of  operations.  The  French, 
under  Montcalm,  look  Korv  Oswego,  thus  gaining  entire  command  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  besides  inflicting  upon  the  English  a  very  se- 
vere loss,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cannon,  with  fourteen  mortars,  two  sloopa-of-war,  and 
two  hundred  bateaux. 

The  British  government  made  great  preparations  for  the  campaign  of 
1757.  A  large  force  was  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg ;  but 
tbe  indecision  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  commander-in-chief, 
noMd  the  ezpeditioa  to  be  abandoned.    Meantime,  Montcalm,  tha 
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French  commander,  besieged  and  took  Fort  ■William  Henry,  <m  Lakm 
George,  after  a  moat  spirited  defence  by  Colonel  Munroe.  The  Eng* 
lish  troops,  after  being  admitted  to  honorable  capitulation,  were  treacb- 
eroualy  massacred  by  the  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  army. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  more  prosperous.  Lord  Chatham  had 
now  become  prime  minister,  and  infused  new  energy  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  answer  to  a  call  made  by  him  upon  the  coloniea, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  united  in  raising  6f- 
leen  thousand  men.  The  tide  of  success  now  turned  in  favor  of  the 
English.  Three  expeditions  had  been  planned  :  one  agwnst  Louisburg, 
another  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  third  against  Foil  du  Quesne  oa 
the  Ohio.  Louisburg  was  taken,  with  great  loss  to  the  French  ia 
prisonerfi,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war.  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned 
by  the  French,  taVen  possession  of  by  the  English,  and  named  PUu- 
IntTgh.  Tbe  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  failed,  but  the  failure  was 
compensated  by  the  capture  of  Fort  FroiUmac,  an  important  fortresB  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  with  a  nearly  simntlaneoi»  attack 
upon  all  the  French  strongholcls  in  Canada,  namely,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec.  One  division  of  the  wmy,  under  General 
Amherst,  ^e  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  successively  taken.  Another  division,  under 
General  Prideaux,  advanced  and  took  Niagara.  General  Wolfe  was  no 
less  successful  in  the  great  enterprise  of  conquering  Quebec.  The 
French,  under  Montcalm,  were  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  oi  the  British.  General  Wolfe  died  npcnk 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  1760,  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Quebec. 
In  less  than  a  year  from  the  capture  of  that  ci^,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 
all  other  places  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  were  surrendered  to  tlie 
British,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  definitively  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  Nov& 
Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  lirer 
St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

TbuB  it  appears  that  in  the  serene-one  years  from  1689  to  1760,  the 
colonies  were  involved  in /our  wars,  occupying  in  all  twentysron  years. 
Yet  during  this  period  the  population  had  increased  from  two  htmdred 
thousand  to  about  three  millions.  The  arts  and  manufactures,  being 
opposed  by  the  mother-country,  made  but  little  progress  ;  but  there  was 
a  steady  advancement  in  agriculture.  Trade  and  commerce  had  gone 
on  very  greatly  increaaing — so  much,  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  average  annual  exports  to  Great  Britain  ana 
elsewhere  amounted  to  four  million  potmds  sterling,  and  tbe  imports  tc 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

In  the  meantime,  colleges  and  other  superior  institutions  of  teaming 
had  been  estabhshed  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  popular  instruction 
provided  for,  especially  in  New  England  ;  the  country  was  advancing 
in  intellectual  culture  ;  and  more  th«i  all,  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
tbe  common  defence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  thai 
grow  out  of  it,  had  tended  to  create  a  ntuiotiat  spirit,  which  the  events 
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•T  the  twelre  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris  still  further  developecl 
and  stiengthened. 

Skctioh  !!• — Bevduliimary  Butoiy. 

In  1775,  twelve  yeaia  rrora  the  peace  of  Paris,  began  the  vrar  which 
terminated  in  the  final  aepaiation  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
empire.    We  will  briefly  glance  at  the  causes  of  this  revolatiou. 

The  colonists,  from  the  first,  always  cherished  a  jealous  sense  of 
(heir  rights:  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  wu  a 
Bellied  doctrine  among  them  that  the  authority  of  parliamerit  was  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  taxes  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
without  their  own  consent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
home  govemmeDl  had  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  internal  taxa- 
litHi.  For  a  century,  however,  before  that  event,  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions had  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  tho  colonies, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  buy  aud  sell  exclu- 
sively in  the  English  markets.  Colouial  manufactures  were  also  in 
every  possible  way  discouraged.  These  restrictions  produced  much 
discontent  and  ill-blood. 

In  1764,  the  first  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  rusing  a  revenue 
in  America  was  passed  in  parliament.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  (March  22, 1765)  by  the  famous  Stamp  .Act,  making  void  all  bonds, 
Dotea,  and  such  like  instruments,  unless  written  on  stamped  paper,  upon 
which  8  duty  to  the  crown  was  imposed,  These  acts  excited  great  dis- 
pleasure throughout  the  colonies  ;  and  in  October  a  congress  of  delegatea 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Cooaecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer* 
sey,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New  York,  and  passed  aev- 
eral  resolutions,  acknowledging  the  rightful  authority  of  parliament,  but 
denouncing  the  stamp  act  and  other  acts,  as  subversive  of  the  just  ri^ts 
and  liberties  of  the  colonists  as  nstural-bom  English  subjects.  The 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  colonies.  The 
public  indignation,  inflamed  by  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  popular 
meetings,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  combinations  were  everywhere 
farmed  to  abstain  from  using  articles  of  British  mercliandiBe,  and  in 
every  way  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  home  government.  The  offi- 
cers appointed  under  the  stamp  act  were  in  many  places  insulted,  abused, 
and  forced  to  resign  ;  and  when  the  first  of  September,  the  day  for  the 
act  to  go  into  operation,  arrived,  neither  stamps  nor  stamp-oScers  were 
to  be  found.  Business  of  all  kinds  requiring  stamps  was  for  a  time 
suspended )  law  proceedings  were  stayed,  ^e  courts  shut,  and  mar- 
riages ceased  to  be  celebrated. 

I'he  next  year  (March  18, 1766)  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  though 
the  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  "  right  of  parliament 
to  bind  the  eolonitt  in  all  eases  whatsoever."  In  a  few  months  from  this 
lime,  a  new  ministry  came  into  power,  and  a  new  plan  for  taxing  Amer* 
ica  was  introduced  into  parliament,  namely,  by  laying  a  duty  on  glaa^ 
~  iper,  pasteboard,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  coloniea 

'he  bill  imposing  these  duties  and  providing  for  their  collection  by  a 
new  customi'jouse  system,  was  passed  June  29,  1767.  A  body  of 
Iroope  waa  soon  after  sent  out  and  quartered  in  Boston.    These  meas- 
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urea  prodaced  ereat  ezaeperation  in  the  colonies,  &iid  led  to  com 
igainst  using  tne  siticles  subjected  to  duty.  Id  1770,  this  act  was  r»< 
pealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea  The  colonists  were  only 
the  more  decided  in  renouncing  the  use  of  that  aiticle.  An  act  of  par- 
Uameut  was  passed  in  1773,  allowing  the  East  India  company  tucn  ■ 
drawback  of  duties  on  teas  exported  to  Ameiica  that  they  could  aflbid 
to  sell  them  there  cheaper  than  in  England.  This  was  done  with  lbs 
hope  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  return  lo  the  use  of  the  article.  Jiarga 
shipments  were  accordingly  made  ;  but  the  Americans  relused  to  pay 
the  slight  duty  upon  it ;  the  cargoes  sent  to  New  York  and  PhiladelphiA 
were  not  suffered  to  be  landed  i  in  Charleston  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  sale  ;  and  at  Boston  it  was  thrown  into  the  bc%  by  a  party  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians.  These  proceedings  excited  the  fierce  disfdeaaure 
of  the  British  government,  especially  agaipat  Boaton  ;  and  in  March, 
1774,  the  "  Boston  Port  Bill"  so  c^ed,  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  town.  Another  bill  subverted  the 
charter  government  of  MaBsachusetle,  vesting  the  appointment  of  the 
council  and  judges  in  the  crown ;  and  a  third  shortly  after  empowered 
the  governor  to  send  persons  indicted  for  capital  offences  to  anothei 
colony  or  Co  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

These  violent  proceedings  awakened  the  greatest  indignation  thiotigh- 
out  the  colonies.  All  made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  On 
the  5th  of  September  a  general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  and  agreed  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  which  they  complained.  They  likewise  voted  an 
address  to  the  king,  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  third 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  These  peaceful  measurea  for  redresa 
proving  ineffectual,  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force 
became  quite  general  in  the  colonies.  Preparationa  began  to  be  made  : 
warlike  atores  were  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Gage  had  convoked  the  legislative  aa- 
sembly  for  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  but  afterward  judged  it  expedient 
to  countermand  the  writs.  The  assembly  notwithstanding  convened,  and 
the  governor  not  appearing,  organized  themselves  and  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  November  they  met  again  and 
resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  request  the 
other  New  England  states  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty  thousand. 

J  I  Early  the  next  year,  1775,  parliament,  in  spite  of  the  concitiatory 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Cha^am,  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  restraining 
still  further  the  trade  of  New  England.  Soon  after  they  imposed  re- 
strictions upon  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  except  New  Yorit, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  made  with  a  view 
to  produce  dissension  among  the  colonies  ;  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  General 
Gage,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  at  Concord. 
On  their  way,  they  arrived  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  where  they  found  a  company  of  provincial  militia  assem- 
bled on  parade.  This  company,  not  instandy  obeying  an  order  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperae,  were  fired  upon  and  eight  of  theii 
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number  killed.  The  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord  and  destroyed 
iie  stores,  though  not  without  oppoaition  and  bloodBhed.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  Dp,  aifd  on  their  return  to  Boston  the  British 
veie  harassed  the  whole  way,  and  continually  fired  upon  from  behind 
walls,  buildings,  and  fences.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  :  the  American  to  less  than 
a  hundred. 

The  war  was  sow  begun  in  good  earnest.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Cro»n  Point  were  taken  by  the  Americans  ;  and 
soon  after  (June  17,  1775}  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunlier'a  Hill  was 
fought.  The  result  of  this  engagement,  though  the  Americans,  from 
foilure  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  was  in  its  moral  effect 
«qnal  to  a  Tictory.  The  British  loss  was  wo  hundred  and  twenty-siz 
kUIed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  The  Americans 
lost  one  hundred  and  thir^-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
wounded  and  missing. 

The  second  continental  congress  was  at  this  time  in  session,  baring 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  lOih  of  May,  and  resolred  to  organize  m 
■imy.  On  the  I5th  of  June,  Georoe  Washinoton  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  American  anny 
amounting  to  about  14,000  men,  posted  in  the  environs  of  Boston. 
The  British  occupied  Boston,  Bunker's  and  Breed's  hill,  and  Boston 
Neck.  The  first  cares  of  the  commander-iu'chief  were  directed  to  in- 
troducing discipline,  order,  and  system,  into  the  army. 

Meantime,  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned.  St.  John's 
and  Montreal  were  successively  taken ;  Quebec  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged.  General  Montgomery,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
fell  bene^h  its  walls.  The  Americans,  for  want  of  adequate  forces, 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Canada. 

In  Maroh,  1776,  General  Washington  executed  a  plan  for  driving  the 
British  from  Boston,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  and 
thus  getting  command  of  the  harbor  and  British  shipping.  On  the  I7th 
the  British  forces  evacuated  the  town  and  sailed  for  Halifax. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  made  an 
attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  but  wer« 
lepulssd  wid)  considerable  losf. 

Congress  meanwhile  continued  in  session,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
adopted  the  memorable  DeelaTation  of  Indtptndenee.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joyous  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  roy^  authority  had  been  everywhere  entirely  sub- 
Terted  the  year  before :  the  revolution  was  now  in  a  political  sense 
completed ;  but  the  war  for  its  establishment  was  yet  to  be  waged. 

Shortly  afler  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  General  Wash- 
ington removed  to  New  York,  making  that  place  his  headquarters. 
The  American  forces  in  and  around  the  city  were  about  I7,QO0  men, 
of  whom  a  part  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  under 
the  command  of  General  SuUivan.  In  June  following.  General  Howe 
with  the  forces  from  Halifax,  arrived  near  New  York,  and  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  his  brother  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  a  strong  naval  force,  and  abundant  military  stores.  The 
■nny  under  Genenl  Howe  now  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand 
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On  the  STtli  of  August,  the  Americana  on  Long  Island  nera  stUckci 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  Generals 
Sullivan,  Woodhull,  and  Lord  Sterling, .were  taken  prisonets.  General 
Washington  croaaed  over  from  New  York  during  this  engagement  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  with  indescribable  anguish.  He 
immediately  withdrew  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island  *ni 
shortly  afterward  from  New  York,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British.  Waahington  at  first  took  position  at  Harlem  heigbts,  but 
soon  retired  to  White  Plains.  Here  on  the  'iBih  of  September  a  battle 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  aide.  General 
Washington  had  adopted  the  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perpetual  pursuit,  and  avoiding  any  general  engagement 
for  the  present,  and  by  engaging  in  skirmlahes  whenever  he  could  do 
so  with  decided  advantage.  In  pinauance  of  this  policy  he  withdrew 
fifom  White  Plains,  leaving  part  of  his  army  in  a  position  a  few  mites 
from  there,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near  Fort  Lee.  The 
British  general  having  been  thus  far  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  turned  his  forces  against  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee.  The  former  was  first  attacked,  and  after  a  spirited  defence 
was  taken,  with  between  3,000  and  3,000  men  made  prisoners.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Washington,  wba 
was  now  at  Newark. 

The  forces  with  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  destitute  of  tents,  blankets,  and  even  of 
ntenstla  to  cook  their  provisions.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
retreated  aucceaaively  to  Bmnawick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  finally 
across  the  Delaware  into  Peimsylvwaia.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  thai 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  oflen  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the 
enemy. 

This  retreat  through  New  Jersey  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  On  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  driven  across 
the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  Tbey 
were  already  in  possession  of  New  Yortt  and  New  Jersey.  The  divis- 
ion of  ^e  army  with  Washington  was  continually  diminishing  by  lbs 
discharge  of  the  militia  whose  tem^  of  service  expired,  and  by  desertioc 
of  the  regulars.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  disre- 
garded the  call  made  upon  them ;  and  the  handful  of  men  that  remained 
with  Washington  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  tools  to 
intrench  themselves,  suffering  the  greatest  hardships  and  privatiooB  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  whom  many  were  hostile  and  all  diBheaI^ 
ened.  A  general  gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the  country.  Btn 
nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  Washington.  Being  at  length 
reinforced  by  some  militia  and  by  the  second  division  of  the  regiusr 
army  that  had  been  left  in  New  York  under  General  Lee,  but  which 
(in  consequence  of  that  general  being  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  iy 
the  British)  was  then  in  command  of  General  Sullivan,  his  forces  now 
amounted  to  about  7,000  men .  Feeling  the  absolute  n  ecessity  of  doiag 
something  to  rouse  the  armv  and  the  country  from  the  depression  ihil 
was  weighing  down  all  minds,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  wtlh 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  snrprise&  and  took  prisoners  a  body  of  > 
thousand  Hessians,  with  the  loss  of  but  nine  men  on  his  own  side. 
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Soon  after  evading  by  night  the  Britiah  who  were  encamped  at  Tren- 
ton in  the  confident  expectation  of  forcing  him  to  a  geaeTal  engagemeni 
the  next  day,  he  marched  upon  Princeton  where  a  part  of  the  British 
force  had  been  left,  routed  and  put  to  flight  two  regiments  which  h« 
met  on  hia  way,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  another.  TheM 
InilUant  aflaira  turned  the  tide.  The  British  immediately  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  retreated  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  inhabitants,  stung  to 
levenge  by  the  brutalities  they  had  sufleTed,  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  wotw  driven  from  every  post  in  New  Jersey,  except  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick :  and  Washingion  went  into  secure  winter  qnartera  at 
Morristown.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1776. 

During  the  darkest  period  of  this  campaign  the  American  congresa 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay.  They  adopted  articles  of  confederation  for 
■  perpetual  union  of  the  states  ;  took  measures  for  raising  a  new  amqr 
with  a  larger  term  of  enlistment:  created  a  paper  currency  ;  and  sol> 
emtily  proclaimed  that  they  would  Uaten  to  no  terms  of  peace  short  of 
independence.  They  sent  commissioners  to  France  to  treat  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  and  for  aid  in  their  atniggle. 
The  cause  of  America  was  popular  at  the  French  court ;  countenance 
and  assistanci-  were  at  once  in  various  ways  secretly  given.  Many 
French  officers  became  deairous  of  enlietiuf  in  the  straggle,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Marquia  de  la  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  season  to 
take  part  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1777.  In  May,  Washington  broke  up  hia  winter 
encampment  at  Morristown.  His  army  now  amounted  to  little  more 
than  7,000  men.  The  British  also  removed  from  New  Brunswick. 
No  decided  movement  was  made  till  Auguat,  when  General  Howe,  the 
Britiah  commander,  Bailed  for  the  Cheaapeake  with  16,000  men. 
Washington  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  to  save  Philadelphia 
&0m  falling  into  the  enemy's  handa.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brandy 
wiat,  September  11,  and  die  Americans,  after  fighting  nearly  all  day, 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  battle  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia,  Wuhing- 
lon  waa  obliged  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  General  Howe  entered  .Le 
city.     Congress  aiyomned  to  Lancaster. 

On  the  4ih  of  October,  Washington  attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
army  posted  at  Germantown,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  douUe  that 
of  the  enemy.  After  this  the  British  remained  for  some  time  inactive 
U  Philadelphia. 

But  while  the  southern  army  under  Washington  accomplished  so 
little,  brilliant  success  crowned  the  army  of  the  north.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  formed  by  the  Britiah,  General  Burgoyne  invaded  the  slates 
from  the  north,  with  a  view  to  form  a  communication  between  Canada 
and  New  York,  and  cut  off  New  En^and  from  the  more  southern 
states.  After  various  movements — in  the  course  of  which  Ticonderoga 
was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  was 
defeated  at  Bennington — the  two  armies  me',  at  Saratoga,  where,  after  two 
■evere  engagementa.  General  Burgoyne,  finding  himself  hemmed  in 
without  chance  of  eacape,  and  hia  provisions  reduced  to  a  three  days' 
suj^ly,  found  himself  uuiler  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  Genml 
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Gutee,  vith  iaa  yrhtAe  army,  coDsisting  of  five  thousand  and  seTM 
hundied  effective  men. 

This  event  was  hailed  throughout  the  country  with  transpoita  o(jaj^ 
~  lu  moral  effect  was  every  way  important.  Among  its  consequences 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stotea  by 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  trea^  of  alliance  and  commeice  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  Britiah 
army  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  American  army  this  winter,  from  badneas  of  ahelter,  destitn- 
tion  of  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  with  consequent  sickness,  were 
intense. 

Campaign  of  1778.  The  intelligence  of  the  alliance  between  Amer- 
ica and  France,  determined  the  British  to  evacuate  I^iladelphi: .  They 
began  their  retreat  to  New  York  on  the  16th  of  June.  General  Waan- 
ington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  38th  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey.  Night  broke  off  ue  battle, 
but  the  Americans  on  the  whole  gained  the  advantage,  passing  the  night 
on  the  field,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  motning.  But  under 
cover  of  the  night,  the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  southern  states  became  the  theatre 
of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  Savannah  was  taken,  and  with  it  the 
whole  state  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  marked  by  nothing  memorable  or  deci- 
sive. An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Savann^  and  Georgia  by  the 
combined  farces  of  the  Americans,  under  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
French,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  who  had  arrived  the  year  before  with 
twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  six  frigates.  Several  British  vessels -of- war 
were  taken,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  Savannah  failed.  D'Eslaiog  teft 
the  continent. 

The  enemy  limited  their  efforts  this  year  chiefly  to  predatory  expeoi- 
tions,  fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  distreaa  and  impovensn 
the  country.  An  expedition  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Virginia  ;  New 
Haven,  in  Connflct:.:ut,  was  plundered ;  and  Fairfield,  NorwaUi,  and 
some  other  towns  in  the  same  state,  were  wantonly  burnt. 

With  the  exception  of  taking  Stony  Point  (July  15),  and  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  little  was  done  oi  at- 
tempted by  the  Americans.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  they  expected  from 
the  aid  of  D'Estaing  and  the  French,  but  still  more  to  the  embanusa- 
ments  and  diSicuIties  which  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  the  "  con< 
tinental  cunency,"  as  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  were  called 
The  amount  in  circulation  had  now  risen  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  ao  great  was  the  depreciation,  that  it  is  said  "  foni 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  his  familv  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  hia 
horse."  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  Washington  were  tasked  to  (he  utmost  to  keep  an  trmy 
together 
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The  csmpaign  of  1780  was  marked  by  more  important  eventB.  Sir 
Honry  Clinton,  leaving  General  Koiphaneen  in  command  at  New  York, 
condncted  &  force  of  between  aeren  and  eight  thousand  men  against 
Charleston,'  South  Carolina.  Genera]  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  aouth,  attempted  to  defend  the  place,  but  was  obhged 
to  capitulate,  and  bis  army,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  became 
prisoners.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
Lord  Comwallis  with  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carolina. 

General  Gates  succeeded  General  Lincoln  in  command  of  the  Amei- 
ican  army  of  the  south.  On  the  16tb  of  August,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fbnght  at  Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  north,  the  British  continued  their  system  of  im- 
poveriehiDg  the  country  by  marauding  expeditions  sent  out  from  New- 
la  July,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  a  French  fleet  of  seven  snil-uf' 
the4iDe,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels,  and  several  trans- 
ports, with  six  thonaand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
bean.  Great  was  the  joy  and  great  were  the  hopes  inspired  bv  this 
event ;  but  the  British  naval  force  waa  viHl  the  greatest ;  and  boi^  the 
French  fleet  and  army  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  aiding  the 
Americans,  by  being  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  ^e  annala  of  the  war,  for  the  treachery 
of  General  Arnold,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andre.  Arnold  was  in 
GOmmandoftheimportantfortressof  West  Point,  and  engaged  to  betray 
it  iuto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major  Andre  was  the  agent  employed 
by  the  British  general  in  conducting  the  negotiation.  The  plot  waa 
discovered ;  Arnold  fled  to  the  British,  and  Andre  was  token  and  hung 
■B  a  spy. 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  opened  by  an  inauspicioas  event,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Pennsylvania  lineH>f-lhe-army,  occasioned  by  want  of  pay, 
^Mhing,  and  provisions.  Their  grievances  were  considerately  euni- 
ined  a^  redressed  by  congress,  and  the  mntiny  subsided. 

Virginia  waa  meanwhile  suffering  from  the  marsnding  incnrsions  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arnold. 

In  the  south,  General  Greene  succeeded  General  Gates.  Lord  Com- 
waUis  was  preparing  to  invade  North  Carolina,  but  unwilling  to  leave 
an  enemy  in  his  rear,  sent  Colonel  Tarleton  to  engage  General  Morgan, 
whom  Greene  had  put  in  command  of  one  diviaion  uf  his  army,  ai.d  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  mot  at  Cvttpetu, 
on  the  17th  of  JanLary,  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  choicest 
veteruis  of  the  British  army  were  defeated  by  scarcely  five  hundred 
Americans,  chiefly  militia.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the 
war. 

Hereupon  Lord  Can.wallis  weni  in  pLruu't  ol'  Greene,  wl)0  nviUd 
him  tmtil  the  8th  of  March,  when,  having  received  a  reiuforcument,  he 
marched  against  the  Brash,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Gntilford  Courthouse,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene  then  led  hia  forces  to  South  Carohna,  to  attack  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden.  A  battle  was  fbugk,  March  29,  and  Groeno  waa 
obliged  to  retreat.    Maanwhila  General  Lee,  with  a  detachment  de»- 
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pBtcbed  for  tliat  purpose,  took  posBessioQ  of  a  post  at  Mottes,  near  tlia 
junction  of  the  Sanlee  and  Congaiee  rivers.  This  led  the  British  ta 
evacuate  Cucnden  and  their  whole  line  of  poets,  except  Ninety-six  and 
Charlesion.  Not  long  after.  Ninety-six  was  abandoned,  and  the  Britiab 
encamped  at  Euiaa  Springs,  forty  miles  from  Charleston.  Here,  on 
the  8ih  of  September  following,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  IIm 
British  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  Lord  Comn'allis  began  hia  inarch  to  Tir- 
ginia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May.  General  Lafayette  hast- 
er.cd  to  oppose  him,  and  to  cut  ofT  the  reinforcements  which  were  march- 
ing to  join  him.  In  this  he  failed.  Comwaliia'a  force  now  amounted 
'  to  eight  thousand  men.  Lafayette  was  obliged  by  inferiority  of  nuni' 
hers  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  continued  to  retreat,  mancEuvring  with  great 
prudence  and  skill.  GomwaUis  at  length  retired  toYorktown,  ear  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  fortified  himself  there. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  first  farmed  by  Washington,  had  for  its 
main  project  the  siege  of  New  York,  in  concert  with  a  French  flert 
under  Count  de  Grasse,  expected  to  arrive  in  August.  Being  advised, 
however,  that  De  Grasse  would  arrive  at  the  Gbesapeaki.  instead  of 
New  York,  Washington  changed  his  whole  plan  of  operations,  and 
began  to  move  upon  Yorktown  with  a  combined  force  of  Americans  and 
French  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  while  Count  de  Grasse  with  his 
fleet  occupied  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  itf 
Comwallia  in  that  direction. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  6lh  of  October,  and  on 
the  19th  Lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  surrendering  his 
whole  force,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  piecus  of  artillery. 

With  so  much  skill  had  Washington  arranged  his  measures  for  with- 
Irawing  his  army  from  New  York,  and  combining  bis  forces  for  the 
blockade  of  Yorktown,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  then  at  New  York,  did  not  suspect  his  designs  tilt  he  was  far 
ou  his  way  to  Virginia.  On  the  very  day  that  Comwallis  surrendered 
Clinton  left  New  York  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men;  and 
five  days  after,  arrived  olf  the  capus  of  Virginia.  Receiving  intelligence 
of  tbe  fate  of  Corowallis,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

This  great  and  important  victory  filled  the  country  with  joy  and  ox- 
ultatjoD.  Congress  passed  resoluitons  of  thanks  to  the  generals,  ofRcers, 
and  soldiers,  and  wetf  in  procession  to  church  to  render  solemn  thanks 
to  Ahnighty  God  :  and  appointed  the  30th  of  December  as  a  festival  of 
national  thanksgiving. 

Thus  ended  tlie  campaign  of  1781,  and  with  it  the  war  was  substan- 
tially ended.  The  British  held  a  few  posts  of  importance — New  York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah — but  the  country  at  large  was  wrested  from 
their  postcssiou. 

On  the  4th  of  Match,  1782,  the  British  house  of  comnjons  passed  p 
resolution  thut  "  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  hia  majesty 
and  to  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  ofTensiva  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  The 
government  immediately  appointed  Sir  Guy  Carleton  commander-in- 
chief,  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    In  obedience  to  hit  instructtons 
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Sir  Guy  made  advances  for  negotiations,  but  congress  refused  to  nogo- 
date  except  in  concert  with  the  French  government.  Not  long  &fier,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  court,  commiBsioners  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace.  These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  FranUio,  John 
Jmy,  and  Henry  Laurens.  The  commissioners  on  the  pan  of  England 
were  Mr.  Fitzherbeit  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782.  The  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  until  September  30,  1763.  A  formal  proclamation  of  ihv 
cessation  of  hosiilitiea  was  made  to  the  army  on  the  ]9lh  of  April,  1783. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  in  November,  New  York ;  and 
in  December,  Charleston. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  dbband- 
ed ;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  Washington  appeared  in  person  .n 
the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  moral  grandeur  of  thai  act  and  of  thai  scene  is  withom  par- 
allel in  history.  Washington  concluded  his  address  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  solemn  act  of 
m7t>fficial  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
dw  protection  of  Alhiohtv  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finishud  the  work  assigned  to  mo,  I  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  afiectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

Mr.  MitHin,  president  of  congress,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  replied  to 
this  address,  expressing  tbeii  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  concluding  in  these  words  : — 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Alkiohty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens.to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation.    . 

"  And  for  you,  we  address  to  hih  our  earnest  prayer  that  a  hfe  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care  ;  that  your  days  may  be  as 
hajqty  as  ^ley  have  been  illustrious  ;  and  thai  he  will  finally  give  yon 
that  reward  which  thia  world  can  not  give." 

Well  for  the  ria:ionif  it  always  remraober  the  example  and  the  lesion 
here  presented  ! 

During  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  cotmtiy  were  neariy 
destroyed.  Agriculture  was  greatly  interrupted  and  depressed ;  but  the 
necessity  of  providing  arUcles  which  could  no  longer  be  imported,  led 
to  a  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
population  of  ttie  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  about  three  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter. 

Section  III. — Coiutiiutionai  Hiitory. 

The  return  of  peace  found  the  country  burdened  with  more  than  forty 
miUions  of  dollars  of  debt,  due  partly  to  foreign  holders,  and  partly  ta 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  articles  of 
confederation,  uudei  which  the  general  government  of  the  conatiy  had 
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been  carried  on  since  1777,  congresa  bad  exclnsire  liglit  to  declare  wir, 
make  peace,  borrow  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  make  reqnisitioiu 
upon  the  atatea  for  meo  and  money:  but  it  had  no  power  to  dischargg 
the  national  debt.  It  could  only  recommend  the  states  to  raise  money 
Various  plana  were  proposed,  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  country,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  states  granting  congresa  power  to  impose  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  But  this  was  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  The  interest  of  the  pubhc  debt 
remained  unpaid  ;  the  certificates  of  it  depreciated  every  day,  and  man; 
of  the  poor  officera  and  soldiers  who  held  them  were  obliged  to  seU 
them  for  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the  stales  made  attempts  to  main- 
ain  their  credit ;  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  [ax  to  this  end,  but  it 
produced  an  armed  insurrection  (a.  d.  1786),  which  was  with  aomc  diffi- 
culty put  down. 

In  this  diatuibed  and  distressed  condition  of  afTaira,  it  became  obri 
ous  that  the  common  danger  from  foreign  war  being  over,  the  confedera- 
tion was  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  government  of  the  couotiy.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  stat(<s,  except  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  aftoi 
about  four  months'  session,  adapted  the  present  constitution  of  the  U  oi- 
ted  States,  with  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  by  nine 
states,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation  by  congress.  July  14,  1788, 
ten  states  having  acceded  to  it,  it  waa  declared  ratified  and  adopted  by 
congress.  The  other  atatea  aubaequently  assented  to  it :  New  York, 
July  26,  1788  ;  North  Carolina  in  November,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  laland 
in  May,  1790. 

Georqe  Washinoton  waa  unanimoualy  elected  the  first  president 
under  the  new  constitution :  John  Adams  vice-president.  The  first  con- 
gress assembled  at  New  York,  March  4,1789;  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  most  important  affairs  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  congress  :  the  government  was  to  he  organized  ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judiciary  departments  to  be  established ;  and  a  revenue 
to  bo  provided.  These  measures  occupied  the  first  session  of  congress, 
which  terminated  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  began  January  8,  1790. 
Agreeably  to  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
uiy,  congress  proceeded  to  make  provision  for  discharging  in  full  tho 
foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  asanmed  also  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  btatos  in  carrying  on  the  war.  To  this  object  the  proceeds  of 
ths  public  hmda  lying  in  the  western  territory,  the  surplus  revenue  irom 
the  duties  on  imports,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions,  were  appropriated. 
This  maasure  immeiiately  reatorod  public  credit ;  cortificiitea  of  publi: 
debt  roae  to  par  i  and  those  who  had  purchased  low,  realized  immense 
fortunes.  Business  of  all  kinds  revived,  and  the  country  entered  upon 
a  ca.'oer  ol  piosperoua  iwtjirity  and  eaterpriie. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  afler  a  protracted  debate,  a  bill  waa 
paaaod  impoaing  a  tax  on  domestic  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  state  debts  assumed  by  the  Union.  A  national  bank  was 
alao  established,  not  without  opposition,  mainly  on  the  groimd  of  its  un- 
constitutionality. The  par^  lines  between  the  federalists  and  ami- 
federalists  (as  they  were  caUed),  which  bad  begun  to  appear  when  tl^ 
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■dopdoD  of  the  new  constitatioa  was  under  diBcosaion,  becune  tliu 
■eaaion  more  broad  and  clear.  A  regular  oppoHitioQ  to  the  adiiuDistrB<- 
lion  began  to  be  organized. 

Meantiine  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
It  necasaaiy  to  send  an  expedition  against  them.  General  Hannar  waa 
|Hit  in  command,  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a  battle 
near  Chilicolhe.  General  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
also  totally  defeated.  A  bill  then  passed  congress  for  raising  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  army.  The  measure  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  op- 
position, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  showed  the  existence  of  mooaichical  designs 
aa  the  part  of  the  administration.  An  nasuccessful  attempt  was  made 
ihe  next  session  to  reduce  the  military  establishment ;  and  the  opposi 
lion  introduced  various  resolutions,  evincing  their  hostility  to  the  admin* 
istration.  The  public  press  became  also  the  vehicle  of  vehement  attacks, 
puticolarly  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  par^ 
spirit,  from  day  to  day,  grew  stronger  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  expiration  of  nis  first  term  of  office,  Washington  was  never* 
iheless  unanimously  re-elected  president,  March,  17U3  ;  Mr.  Adams 
again  Tice-preaident.  Beside  the  still  unsettled  condition  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, this  term  of  Washington's  administration  waa  embarrassed  by  new 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution.  The  French  republic 
lad  jnst  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland  ;  and  so  strong  in 
Ine  United  States  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  British,  and  so 
lively  their  sympathy  with  the  French,  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  many  quarters  that  America  was  bound  by  every  consideration,  both 
•)f  gratitude  to  an  eld  ally,  and  sympathy  wiUi  the  cause  of  republican* 
ism,  to  make  common  cause  wi^  France. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligenf  e  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Wash* 
ington  convened  a  cabinet  council,  and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  belligersnt  powers,  April  22, 1793.  The 
oppositMn  (anti-federalist)  party,  through  the  press,  bitterly  inveighed 
against  ihis  poclamation,  denouncing  it  as  a  high-handed  assiunption 
M  power  on  the  part  of  Ihe  pesident,  "  a  royal  edict,"  evincing  his  mon- 
anmical  disposition,  and  aUo  as  dishonorable  and  ungrateful  towarcl 
France. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Genet,  the  new  minister  appointed  by  tli» 
French  republic,  arrived  iu  the  country,  with  the  object  of  engaging  ih» 
co-<^ration  of  ihe  United  States  against  England.  Misled  by  the  flat- 
tering reception  he  met  with  at  Charleaton,  where  he  landed,  he  imme- 
diately began,  even  before  he  had  been  recognised  as  minister,  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  government ;  and  carried  his  audacity  so  far,  as- to 
set  at  defiance  the  proclamation  of  neutrally,  fitting  out  expeditions,  and 
giving  commissions  to  American  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  asaiuning  the  power  to  hold  admiralty  courts,  for  the  trial 
and  asle  of  prizes  thus  made.  In  these  measures  he  was  supported  br 
the  opposition,  or  as  it  began  to  be  called,  the  dbhockatic  party,  whicn 
now  Mgan,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  and  in  mutation 
of  the  affiliated  clubs  in  France,  to  form  democratic  societies  thronghout 
ihe  country. 

49 
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WasKiogton  demanded  the  lecall  of  Mr.  Genet.  The  Frencli  gmenf 
nient  complied,  ami  iostnicted  bis  successor  la  express  its  entire  disap< 
proval  of  Genet's  conduct. 

When  congress  assembled  in  December  following,  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  the  conduct  of  Washington  toward  Genet,  were  a^ 
proved  by  that  body,  as  ihey  were  finally  by  the  great  body  of  loe 

1794.  Congress  this  year  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  naval  forco 
lo  protect  American  commerce  against  the  Algeiinen.  The  slave-bad* 
was  likewise  prohibited. 

There  seemed  now  reason  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  another  war 
with  England.  In  addition  to  severe  and  nnjust  commercial  restrictions 
imposed  by  thtA  government,  she  had  proceeded  to  capture  and  condemn 
neutral  vessels  having  on  board  French  goods,  or  carrying  com  and  other 
supplies  to  France.  In  anticipation  of  a  war,  conjp-ess  passed  several 
bills — for  imposing  an  embargo ;  for  organizing  the  militia ;  and  for  in- 
creaaing  the  standing  army.  Meaawhtle  iofonnation  was  received  that 
the  British  government  was  disposed  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  amicably  adjust  all  differences.  John  Jay  was  accoid- 
ingly  nominated  and  ^proved  aa  envoy  to  Great  Britain. 

All  attempts  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  having  failed,  the  wai 
was  renewed.  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  St 
Clair.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  large 
body  of  the  Miamies,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  their  countiy. 
This  victory  prevented  a  general  war  with  the  Six  Nations  and  with 
the  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  "  Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  events  of 
this  year.  It  grew  out  of  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits  ;  this  tax  presaed 
heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  and  was  besides  considered  un- 
just in  principle.  The  proclamation  of  the  president  being  disregarded, 
ft  considerable  force  of  militia  (lifleen  thousand  men),  under  Governor 
Lee  of  Marj'land,  was  ordered  out.  On  their  approach,  the  insivgents 
liJd  down  their  arms,  and  promised  submission  to  the  laws. 

1795.  This  year  Mr.  Jay  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  Great  Britain,  the  senate  was  convoked  t^- 
consider  it.  Meanwhile,  its  contents  having  been  disclosed,  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  public  meetings  were  held,  and  peti- 
tiona  against  it  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  parti- 
sans of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England  denounced  it  in  the  taof 
unmeasured  temn^  The  objections  td  it  "  were,  generally,  that  it  wanted 
reciprocity  ;  that  it  gave  up  all  compensatiau  for  negroes  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  ;  that  it  eontrarened  the  French  treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  our  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  gave  up  in  several  important 
instances  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  in  relation  to  free  shipa  making 
liee  goods,  cases  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war ;  that  it  improperly 

inteifered  with  the  legislative  powers  of  congress and  that  tb« 

commercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to  the  Umted  States."*  The 
treaty  was,  however,  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  signed  by  the  pr«BideD^ 
August  14, 1795. 

*  Pitkin,  Civil  Hiitorr  of  tlie  United  StaUa. 
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In  October,  after  a  lon^  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  mad«  with  Spain, 
■eitlina  some  questions  of  boundary,  and  acquiring  for  the  Uriited  Stales 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  were  also  concluded 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indians  in  the  west. 

1796.  On  the  aasembling  of  congress  this  year,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  appropriations  and  pass  resolutions  for  carrying  these  treaties 
into  effect.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  display  of  hostili^  to  the 
British  treaty  :  and  it  was  only  al^er  a  debate  oi  seven  weeks,  that  the 
necessary  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then  onlv 
by  3  majority  of  three.  Public  opinion  at  length  gradually  settled  in 
favor  of  this  treaty,  as  the  only  meana  of  saving  the  country  frotn  be- 
coming involved  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  in  iho  sequa' 
it  proved  of  great  advantage  10  the  United  States. 

The  close  of  the  second  term  of  Washington's  adtrinistration  was  now 
approacliing.  Signifying  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
Father  of  his  country  took  occasion  to  issue  a  fareaiell  oddtMS  to  his 
countrymen,  replete  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  sentiments 
of  palriotism  and  virtue.  If  anything  in  this  incomparable  document 
may  be  signalized,  where  all  should  be  profoundly  weighed,  the  conclu- 
sion may  Justly  claim  attention :  "  Of  all  tbe  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  relioion  and  horalitt  are  indis- 
pensable supports Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 

of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  ns  to  expect  that  national  moralitif  can  prevail  in  ei.c\vr 
aion  ot  rehgimis  principlr."  This  was  said,  let  it  be  considered,  at  a  time 
when  the  infidel  spirit,  the  sneering  spirit,  of  French  atheism,  was  fash- 
ionable, almost  the  prevailing  spirit,  among  the  higher  classes  throngh- 
out  the  land 

The  personal  influence  of  Washington,  due  alike  to  his  wisdom;  his 
virtues,  and  his  eminent  services,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
first  working  of  the  new  government.  During  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration,  all  difierences  with  foreign  nations  bad  been  peaceably 
settled,  except  those  with  France  ;  and  at  home  tbe  Indian  tribes  had 
been  pncified.  "  Public  and  private  credit  was  restored  ;  ample  provis- 
ion made  for  the  securi^  and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
American  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased  from 
nineteen  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars ;  the  imports  in  about 
tbe  sane  proportion  ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  imposts  had  ex 
ceedea  .he  most  sanguine  calculations."*  The  population  had  increased 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  millions  ;  and  agriculture  and  all  tbe  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  were  in  a  fiouriahing  state. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  picture  of  prosperity  were  the  difficulties 
vith  France.  Discontented  at  the  neutral  policy  of  America,  the  French 
republic  continued  to  make  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  tbe  United 
States,  which  could  be  yielded  to  only  by  surrendering  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Finding  all  attempts  to  involve  America  in  its  wsjrs  with 
Europe  ineffectual,  and  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  with  its  enemy 
the  French  government  proceeded  to  retaliate,  by  adopting  certain  reso- 
lacions  injurious  to  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  which, 
noreover,  several  htmdred  American  vessels  were  seized  and  confii' 
•Pitkin. 
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CBted.  Juat  befbr*  his  retirement  from  office,  WashingUm  had  recaQed 
Mr.  Montoe,  and  despatched  Mr.  Cliarles  Coteswoith  Pinckney  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the 
tvo  nations. 

Such  was  the  stat^  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad 
ministration. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  became  president.  Ths 
French  republic  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  i  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion extraordinary  to  that  goremment  having  also  totally  failed ;  and 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce  continuaJljr  increasing  ;  congress 
began  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  defence  and  retaliation.  Tho 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States  ;  an  army  was  raised  ;  and  Washington  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief. Several  engagements  at  sea  took  place  between  French 
and  American  vessels.  The  French  government  now  signified  indi- 
rectly a  willingness  to  treat,  and  envoys  were  again  sent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Before  their  arrival,  the  revolution  of  the  IStb  Brumaire 
(November  10,  1799)  had  taken  place  ;  the  directorial  government  was 
overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  first  consul. 
This  event  changed  the  policy  of  the  French  government ;  negotiadona 
were  commenced,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  30,  1800. 

On  the  14th  of  December,1799,diedG£OROB  WASBiNOTON.mounied 
by  the  nation  as  no  other  man  was  ever  mourned  by  any  people.  There 
have  been  great  men  superior  perhaps  to  him  in  particular  qualitiea  and 
endowments ;  but  in  the  perfect  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  entireness  and  unity  of 
his  charactei,  he  is  distinguished  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 
presents  to  our  contemplation.  In  this  consisted  the  secret  of  the  re- 
pose, dignity,  and  grandeur,  that  through  bis  whole  life  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  all  who  approached  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
over  them. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  during  Mr.  Adama'a  adminisltation.  Its  meas- 
ures were  violently  assailed  by  the  oppoeitioii,  particularly  the  "  alien" 
and  "  sedidon"  laws :  by  the  former  of  which,  any  alien  considered  dan- 
gerous might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  country ;  and  by  the  latter, 
combinatioas  to  oppose  the  government,  libellous  pubUcatioos,  &c.,  were 
made  penal.  The  unpopularity  of  these  and  soma  other  measures  gare 
great  strength  to  the  democratic  party,  and  defeated  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Thomas  Jkfferson  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
ams as  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  several  of  the  most  important  acta 
of  the  preceding  period  were  repealed,  particularly  those  imposing  inter 
ual  taxes,  and  reorganizing  the  United  States  courts. 

Among  the  most  important  evon'^  of  this  period  was  the  purchase  of 
Lwisiana  from  the  French  for  fifteen  roillions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office  expiring,  he  was  re-elected,  and  com- 
menced a  second  term,  March  4,  1805.  The  same  year  a  war,  which 
had  been  earned  on  tor  several  years  with  Tripoli,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1806  is  marked  by  the  explosion  of  Aaron 
Burr's  plot  for  revolutionizing  the  westeni  and  soutbweetem  territory. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man  was  engaged  in  the  western  coun- 
try oetensihly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  a  tract  of  countiy  on  the 
Washita,  in  Lauisiana ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  the  character 
of  the  men  he  was  collecting,  &c.,  excited  suapicions — which  the  in- 
discreet disclosures  of  some  of  his  associates  confirmed — that  bis  real 
object  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  and  establish  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  empire  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 
failing  that,  in  Mexico.  He  was  seized  and  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  but  no  overt  act  being  in  proof  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
He  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  guil^ ;  and  under  ihe  odium 
thus  incurred,  joined  with  that  which  attached  to  him  for  his  murderous 
duel  with  General  Hamilton  in  1804,  be  sunk  to  abject  contempt  and 
wretchedness. 

The  intereste  of  the  United  States  were  now  becoming  complicated 
with  policy  of  the  beltigerant  powers  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
(a.  d.  18C^)  gave  but  a  abort  repose  from  war ;  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
became  involved  in  them.  The  United  States  maintained  a  atrlci  neu 
trality,  and  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying-trade. 

But  in  1806,  the  English  government,  by  an  order  of  council,  declared 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  the  famous  " Berlin  decree"  declaring  all  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Thia  was  met  by  another  British  order 
of  council,  probibiting  all  coasting-trade  with  France. 

While  theee  measures,  which  were  partly  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nations,  operated  very  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  leaded  to  embroil  her  with  both  the  belligerant  powers,  an  old  diffi- 
culty with  England  was  aggravated  by  a  special  outrage.  Great  Britain 
had  always  claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels,  and  of 
impressing  from  them  native-bom  British  subjects.  They  had  also  im- 
pressed some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  British  bom.  In  this  course  the  English  go vemmeot  per- 
usted  in  8pit«  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States,  In  June,  1807, 
Commodore  Barron,  commanding  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  three  men  claimed  by  the  British,  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  very 
much  injured  and  crippled,  and  the  men  in  question  forcibly  taken  away. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  outrage.  The  pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  ordered  all  British  armed  vessels  off  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made,  which  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  Mr.  Monroe,  was  instmcted  to  demand  forthwith,  as  well 
as  security  against  future  impressments  from  American  vessels.  The 
British  government  declined  to  treat  concerning  the  general  question  of 
search  and  impressment,  but  sent  a  special  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
to  settle  the  particular  injury  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Rose 
was  instmcted,  however,  not  to  treat  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  revoked.  This  being  refused,  the  matter  rested  ;  and  was  not 
finally  adjusted  until  four  years  later,  when  satisfactory  reparation  wa« 
made  by  the  British  govemmeat. 
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Meantime,  on  tlio  I7th  of  December,  1 807,  Bonapute,  in  reUliadan 
foi  the  British  order  in  council,  issued  "  thr.  Milan  deeret,"  decluing 
every  vessel  denationalized  that  should  submit  to  search  bj  the  British, 
and  every  vessel  a  good  prize  taken  sailing  to  or  from  Great  Britaiuor 
its  colonies,  or  any  place  occupied  by  British  troops. 

The  embargo  failing  to  compel  the  belligerant  powers  to  revoke  meas- 
ures so  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  so  auhvereive  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  was  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  and  a  lawpaued 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Jeflerstw  declining  a  re-el«ction,  was  succeeded,  March  4, 1809, 
by  James  Maoibon. 

The  state  of  the  cotmlry  was  gloomy.  Her  commerce  was  snflering 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  restrictions  ;  and  it  seemed  that  abe  must 
indefinitely  submit  to  this  condition  of  things,  or  make  war  with  the 
bellige  rants. 

In  passing  the  tton-inttreourat  act  of  March  1,  congress  had  empow- 
ered the  president  to  repeal  it  by  proclamation  in  regard  to  either  U  the 
hostile  parties  revoking  their  edicts.  The  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  for  his  government  the  repeat  of  the  orders  of  council,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  The  president  accordingly 
notified  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourve  with  Great  Britain.  But 
the  English  government  disavowed  the  engagement  of  ils  minister,  and 
noD-inlercouTse  was  again  proclaimed. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  retaliated  the  non-intercoiase 
net  of  congress  by  issuing  the  '-  RamboailUt  dneree" — ordering  all  ves- 
sels arriving  in  French  porta,  or  the  ports  of  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops,  to  be  seized  and  condemned.     On  the  Ist  of  May,  con- 

Sess  passed  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  bbsa 
a  waters  of  the  United  States — with  a  provision  for  renewing  inter 
course  with  whichever  nation  should  within  a  given  time  cease  to  riolite 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  natioas.  In  consequence  of  this  act, 
the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  intercourse  with  France  wu 
renewed. 

It  had  been  made  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
in  revoking  its  decrees,  that  tlie  English  orders  of  council  should  be 
also  revoked.  But  England,  affecting  to  question  the  fact  of  the  actual 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  contiuued  to  enforce  its  orders,  sta- 
tioning vessels-of-war  just  out  the  harbors  of  the  United  Stales, searching, 
and  in  many  instances  capturing  and  condemning  Americao  merchant 
vessels.  In  the  period  between  1603  and  the  close  of  1811,  oine  bmi- 
dred  American  vessels  had  been  thus  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1813,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  laying  in 
inAargo  for  ninety  days  on  all  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  4th  of  June  following,  wax  was  hkclared 
against  Crest  Britain.  The  grounds  of  war  alleged  were  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  and  the  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
war.  Il  was  protested  agabst  by  a  strong  minority  in  congress,  as  na< 
necessary,  impolitic,  and  immoral ;  and  was  generally  condenmed  bf 
Ihe  fnderU  party  throughout  the  country. 
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Thus  the  United  States  were  again  at  wai  with  England.  The  con- 
test lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  The  limits  of  this  history  forbid  any- 
thing but  a  slight  sketch  of  its  events. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  achieved 
by  land.  The  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned  :  forces  were  drawn  to 
the  nonhein  frontier  of  the  Union,  and  naval  preparations  made  upon 
the  takes.  No  footing  was,  however,  gained  in  the  British  territory  ;  on 
the  contrary,  Detroit  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  Michigan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  BriUsb,  together  with  a  conpiderable  forcH  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  who  surrendered  without  a  battle,  August 
19  ;  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Queenslmon,  ukd 
obliged  to  surrender,  October  13. 

But  on  the  ocean  the  American  arms  were  more  successful.  The 
series  of  brilliant  naval  victories  which  distinguished  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere  by  the  Canstit\t- 
lion.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  August  10.  This  was  followed  (August  13) 
by  the  capture  uf  the  AUrt  by  the  Essex,  Captain  Porter ;  of  the  Frolie 
hy  the  Wasp  (October  17) ;  of  the  Maeedonian  by  the  Untied  StaUt, 
Cooimodore  Decatur  (October  25)  ;  and  of  the  Java  by  the  Canstitutum, 
iheo  commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge. 

On  the  4(h  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Madison  was  le-elecled  presi- 
dent. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  extended  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  noTthem  frontier.  The  Americans  were  signally  defeated  at 
Frtnehtovm  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and  five  hundred  men 
made  prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians  vSUx 
their  surrender.  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  taken  by  the  Americans,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
'  On  the  Ist  of  June,  this  year,  the  American  navy  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  by  the 
Britis^  frigate  Shannm.  In  the  engagement.  Captain  Lawrence  and 
several  brave  officers  were  killed.  This  was  followed  (August  14)  by 
the  loss  of  the  Argvs. 

These  losses  were  ccunterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  the  British  brig 
Soxer  by  the  Enterprise,  on  the  Sth  of  September,  and  by  a  biiUiaiU 
victory  gained  (Se;4ember  10)  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perry.  This  made  the  Americans  masiersof 
the  lake,  and  opened  the  way  to  Detroit,  which  was  soon  after  taken  ; 
its  fall  being  preceded  by  the  battle  of  the  Thimiet,  in  which  the  British 
uid  Indian  farces,  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor,  were  tutally 
defeated  by  General  Ha.rrison.  This  victoiy  had  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Indian  war  in  the  northwest,  and  of  giving  security  to  that 
fiuDtier. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  again  attempted ;  but  unexpected  cii^ 
cnmstancea  concurred  to  disarrange  the  plan  of  operations,  and  at  length 
the  northern  army  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  having  effected 
anything  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  High  expectations 
had  been  formed  of  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  the  public  disap- 
pointment was  proportionably  greU. 

At  the  south,  the  Creek  Induns,  instigated  by  the  British,  had  taken 
up  aims  against  the  United  States,  aad  a  sanguioaiy  war  was  carried  on 
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in  that  quarter  daring  the  year  1B13,  and  until  ia  the  summer  of  I8I4, 
when  General  JAcnsoir,  having  reduced  the  enemy  in  seTeral  engage- 
monts,  at  length  inflicted  upon  them  an  almost  exterminating  defeat  al 
Horserhoe  Bend.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  bubmitted,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  General  Jackson  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  sprinz  of  1814,  the  American  frigate  Essex  v^a  captured  by  a 
superior  British  force  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  But  about  the  same 
time,  the  British  brigs  Epervitr  And  Reindeer  were  captured,  the  former 
bv  Uie  United  Slates  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  the  latter  by  the  sloop 
Wasp. 

AJier  some  ineffectual  movements  at  the  north  by  General  Wilkinson, 
little  was  attempted  by  either  nation  until  midsummer,  when  the  Britisa 
government,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  European  war  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napole^,  augmented  their  armies  in  America  by  the  additton 
uf  fourteen  thousand  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Wellington,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  blockade  the  harbors,  and  ravage 
the  towns  upon  the  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  from 
Buffalo,  and  took  the  British  fort  Erie  ;  and  on  the  4Ih,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  CUppe- 
V  :  On  the  25th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridgemiter,  near  the  falls 
ol  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem  times.  The  Brit- 
ish force  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  men  ;  the  American  was  ono 
third  less.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  eight  hiudred  and  serea^- 
etght )  of  the  Americans,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  The  Americana 
were  lelt  in  possession  of  the  field. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  large  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  Ches- 
apeake bay.  Six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Ross, 
landed  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  burnt  the  cspitol,  the  president's 
house,  and  the  buildings  of  the  executive  departments ;  and  then  by 
rapid  marches  retired  to  the  ships,  having  lost  about  one  thousand  men 
in  the  expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  an  attack  was  made  on  Baltimore ;  bat 
the  place  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  militia  and  the  inhabitanta,  that 
tbi  enemy  abandoned  the  attempt.  General  Rosn,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  among  the  killed. 

While  the  English  were  thus  repulsed  from  Baltimore,  signal  success 
attended  the  American  arms  at  the  north.  The  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  Lake  Champlain  was  annihilated  by  Commodore  M*Donon^. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  Plattsburgh  ;  and  while  it  was  raging. 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  a  force  of  fonneeu  thousand  men,  commence 
an  assault  on  the  American  works  at  Plattsbiu'gb  :  but  he  met  with  such 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  Americans  under  General  Macomb,  that  hs 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  aban- 
doning his  military  stores,  his  sick  and  wounded. 

The  close  of  the  year  1814  is  memorabte  in  the  annals  of  the  conn 
try  on  account  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention.  The  federal 
party,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  war,  as 
unjust  and  impclitic.  The  opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  tha 
New  England  states.    As  the  war  advanced,  the  opposition  becama 
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■till  more  decided,  and  leriouB  apprehensions  were  expreaaed  that  the 
measures  of  the  general  gOTemment  would  inrolre  the  country  in  ruin. 
The  opposition  was  aggrsTSted  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gor- 
«moi8  of  those  states  and  the  president  in  relation  to  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  mihtia  to  be  placed  mider  the  conunand  of 
officers  of  his  appointment.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, were  at  this  time  improtected  by  any  national  troops  against 
the  enemy's  forces  horeiing  on  the  coast. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  New  Eog- 
Und  states  met  at  Hartford  on  the  ISthof  December,  1814;  and  after  ■ 
session  of  three  weoka,  published  a  statement  of  grierances,  and  recom- 
mendations for  redress.  "The  convention  recommended — 1.  That  the 
states  they  represent  take  measures  to  protect  tlieir  citizens  from '  forcible 
drafia,  conacriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  the  United  States  ;'  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  conaent  to  some 
arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assimie 
upon  Uiemselres  the  defence  of  their  territoiy  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  ap> 
pfoprialed  to  this  object ;  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting 
any  state  requestine  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy ;  4 
That  several  ameaifinents  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cal- 
culated in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 

complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for  adoption ; 

5.  Lastly,  that  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  uneuccessfu],  and  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  &e  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  fioaton,  ia  June, 
with  such  powers  aa  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  re- 
quire. 

■■  The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike 

seasonable  and  salutary served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and 

to  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  Noi  was  ue  influence  of  this  body 
noon  the  national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weelu  alter 
tae  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  '  receive 
into  the  Mrvice  of  the  United  States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered,  imoer  the  author- 
ity of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  employed  in  the  state  raising  the  same, 
or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  some.*  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia 
already  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  states.  The  arri- 
val of  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  this  juncture,  arrested  all  further  proceed- 

ile  the  Hartford  convention  was  in  session,  on  the  34th  of  De* 
*  Bobaea'i  Anaali* 
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cember,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent.  But  before  its  airiTm^ 
the  last  and  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  New  Or 
leans.  On  the  8th  of  January,  lB15,tbe  Ameiican  forces,  amountmg  ta 
about  six  thousand,  chieSy  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Jack- 
son, intrenched  before  the  city,  were  attacked  by  fijient  thousand  British 
troojM,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packeaham.  After  three  charges, 
in  which  they  were  swept  down'with  incredible  slaughter,  the  British 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  ^e  field  of  battle. 
General  Paclcenham  was  killed  while  rallying  his  troops  to  the  siscoad 
charge ;  General  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  in  command,  fell  mottally 
wounded  in  the  third  charge.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  warn 
mven  hundred;  in  wounded,  fourteen  hundred;  in  prisoners,  fve  hun- 
dred :  in  all,  tvxntytix  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  fetwn  killed  and 
tix  wounded. 

The  joy  excited  by  this  victory  was  merged  in  the  still  livelier  joy 
with  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  received. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate.  This  treaty  made  no  atluaion  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  set- 
tled none  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  for  which  it  was  professsdly 
declared.  All  parlies,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  At  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  by  pteuipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  various  articles  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  United  States  were  adopted. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  within  whicb,  by  the  trea^,  sll 
vessels  taken  by  either  party  were  to  be  held  good  prizes,  seferal  en- 
gagements at  sea  were  fought,  ;:nd  several  captures  made.  Among 
Uiem  the  American  frigate  Prtsident  was  captured  by  a  Britbb  squad- 
ron ;  and  the  British  ships  Cyane,  Levattt,  and  Penguin,  were  taken  by 
the  Americans. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a  bill  was  passed  incorporating  the 
"bani  of  the  United  Stales,"  with  a  capital  of  thir^-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  chatter  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 
This  measure  was  the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  and  protracted  debate, 
both  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
bank  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  Jamks 
Monroe,  March  4, 1517. 

The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  its  condition  was  by  no  means 
prosperous.  Commerce  had  not  yet  revived,  and  the  manufactures 
which  bad  been  carried  on  during  the  war  were  entirely  broken  down 
by  the  influx  sf  foreign  merchandise. 

In  1818,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Seminoles  and  the  United 
Slates,  occasioned  by  the  removd  of  some  Indians  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Creeks  in  1814.  The  Indiana  were  entirelj 
subdued  by  General  Jackson. 

In  1819,  another  convention  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
die  United  States,  granting  to  American  citizeiu  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  estabLshing  a  portion  of  the  northern  bounds 
ly ;  and  extending  for  ten  years  longer  the  commercial  convention  ca«- 
uuded  four  years  before. 
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A  treaty  waa  also  this  yeai  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  East 
and  Weat  Florida,  with  the  islands  adjacent,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
Stales. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1821  Mr.  MouToe  was  unanimouslj''  elected  to 
a.  second  term  of  office.  Much  less  unanimity,  howerer,  was  displayed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  next  congress.  Some  important  commercial 
acts  were  passed  ;  revolutionary  soldiers  were  provided  for  by  pensions ; 
aad  the  ratio  of  population  and  reprBseutatioa  fixed  at  one  representa- 
tive to  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  year  1834  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by  a  visit 
from  La  Fayette,  the  friend  and  companion-in-arms  of  Washiugton,  to 
whose  services  in  the  dark  day  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  nation 
owed  80  much.  He  passed  about  a  year  in  the  country,  visiting  every 
part  of  it,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  most  enthmiastic  tokens  of 
homage  and  gratitude.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  a  national 
frigate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  named,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Bran- 
dywme — the  name  of  the  battle  in  which  h»  was  wounded  nearly  filly 
years  before.  During  his  visit,  congress  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  aa  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  and  eood  will  of  all 
parties.  His  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  ana  domestic,  had 
been  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit,  and  characterized  by  uprightness, 
prudence,  and  good  sense.  The  country  was  everywhere  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

No  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  having  been  made  by  the 
electors,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  John  Quinct  Adams  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  during  this  administratioD,  the  first  to 
be  mentioned  is  a  controversy  between  the  general  government  and  the 
executive  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Cberokees 
uid  Creeks  in  that  state.  The  general  government  had  agreed  to  ex- 
tinguish, for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to  those  lands— 
"  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms."  But 
the  Creeks,  at  a  national  council,  refused  to  alienate  their  tenitory.  Af- 
ter the  council  bad  broken  up,  and  a  majority  of  the  chiefs  hod  departed, 
a  few  who  remained  were  induced  to  make  a  treaty,  ceding  the  lands 
in  question  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
Creek  nation.  But  the  governor  of  Georgia  determin&d  to  act  upcn  it 
as  valid.  To  prevent  a  war,  the  president  ordered  General  Gaines  to 
repair  to  the  Greek  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  ;  and  di- 
rected Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  suspenfl  his  intended  mensoies. 
Congress  approved  the  course  of  the  president ;  and  at  length  a  treaty 
waa  formed  with  the  Creeks,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parlies  ex- 
cept the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaratioa  of  1  idependence  (July  4, 
1826)  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  ex-piesideols  Aoams 
«nd  Jefferson. 

The  moat  important  among  the  measures  which  occupied  the  fixM 
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aesaion  of  the  twentieth  congresB,  wtu  the  reviBios  of  the  tanff,  irith  • 
view  to  afford  protection  to  American  manufactureB.  The  principle  of 
a  pToitccioe  tariff  was  warmly  opposed  b^  the  south,  uid  by  a  laTgo 

E onion  of  the  commercial  body  at  the  north  ;  while  die  details  of  Ua 
ill  which  was  passed  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  prv 
tection. 

DurioK  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  most  absotb- 
ing  subject  of  public  interest  was  the  approaching  election  ;  and  Dcver 
before  had  par^  spirit  displayed  itself  in  such  virulent  and  nnjustifiable 
attacks  upon  private  life  and  character.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated.  Da- 
ring his  administration  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  iucreassd 
to  an  unexampled  height.  Agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactnreB, 
were  everywhere  flourishing.  The  public  debt,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollatv, 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeded  the 
demands  of  government ;  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  fire  millions  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  was  inangurated  j/rea- 
ident  of  the  United  Srates. 

The  new  president  signalized  his  accession  to  office  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  oflice  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government  ap- 
pointed  by  his  predecessors.  Besides  the  principal  officers  of  the  tress- 
nry,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  and  land  officers,  nearly  five 
hundred  postmasters  were  removed  from  office.  During  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  there  were  but  tuxi  removals,  both  for  cause.* 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  twenty-first  congress,  were,  the  modification  of  the  tariff;  Indian 
affairs  ;  internal  improvements  ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Unit«d  States  bank. 

It  was  not  until  1833  that  a  memorial  came  before  congress  for  a  to> 
newalof  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  heuB e 3  of  congress ;  but  on  the  10th  of  July  it  was  returned  by  the 
president  with  objections. 

The  poli'iy  of  making  appropriations  for  internal  impTOnemtnts  wae 
adopted  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office,  and  had  continued  through 
all  the  succeeding  administrations.  To  this  policy  General  Jackson 
was  opposed,  and  accordingly  returned,  with  his  veto,  several  bills  ma- 
king such  appropriations. 

In  1832,  the  hostility  of  the  south  to  the  protective  tariff  assumed  in 
South  Carolina  an  attitude  duigerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Columbia,  November  24 ;  pro- 
nounced the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for  protection  unconstitu- 
tional, and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state ;  and  uuU  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  payment  or  enforcement 
of  such  duties.    The  remedy  thus  proposed  received  the  name  of  nuOi- 

President  Jackson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  an 

'WuhingtoD  removed  fromoffieeafiw;  John  Adams,  l«af  JeffeTfon,Aktr(v-n6M| 
MidisoD,  fiv*  t  Monroe,  mM  .■  nuking,  wilb  the  too  lemoved  by  JdIu  Q.  AduB% 
MMtJy/Mu-  in  alL 
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■dminble  exposition  of  the  princlplea  and  powen  of  the  general  gat* 
enunent,  and  expressing  a  firm  detenninadon  to  maintain  the  lawa. 
This  only  increased  the  exasperation  in  Ssuth  Carolina  :  the  goTemor 
of  the  state,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  issued  a  counter-procla- 
mation, urging  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state,  and  to  resist  the  general  goremmeat  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Uaiff  laws.  General  orders  were  also  issued  to  laiae  volunteers  for  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  the  state. 

Genera)  Jackson  hereupon  addressed  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  inaubordiuBtion,  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  Uniled  Slates. 

Everylhing  thus  betokened  a  civil  war.  But  an  appeal  to  South 
Carolina  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  (introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  "  compromise  act"),  joined  with  the  manifestation  of  firmness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  served  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  nullifying  ordinances. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  Andrew  Jackson  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  office. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  being  about  to  expire,  the 
president,  who  had  before  expressed  to  congress  his  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  continuing  that  institution  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
Ui.:led  States,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duahe,  la 
remove  the  government  "  depositee"  from  the  bank.  This  Mr.  Duane 
declined  to  do.  He  was  immediately  removed  from  office  bythe  presi- 
dent ;  and  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  In  his  place,  by  whom  the  depos- 
itee were  removed,  and  placea  in  the  cusloay  of  several  state  bmks. 
This  measure  was  strongly  censured  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
senate,  June  9,  1834. 

The  country  was  now  disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  col- 
lision with  France.  By  a  tiea^,  negotiated  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the 
French  government  had  agreed  to  make  indemnity  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  had 
failed  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  In  December,  1834,  the  president  rec- 
onmunded  teprisds  upon  French  commerce.  TUs  was  deemed  by 
congress  not  expedient  at  present.  Happily,  however,  the  danger  of 
hosule  collision  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  making  provision  to  fulfil  its  stipu- 
lations. 

The  moat  important  act  of  the  first  seasion  of  the  twen^-fourth  co&- 
^ess,  which  began  December  7,  1835,  was  a  law  directing  the  depos- 
Ite,  under  certain  regulations,  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in 
several  of  the  atate  banks,  and  distributing  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  several  states. 

In  December,  1835,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is 
computed  not  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  twenty  milliont  of  dollars, 
without  eslim^ing  the  injury  and  loss  from  suspension  and  derangement 
of  business. 

Near  the  close  tt  this  yeai,  the  SeminoU  Indians,  refiising  to  removs 
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fTom  Florida  to  the  lands  appropriated  for  them  west  of  the  Mlasissippi, 
the  country  becanie  involved  in  a  war  with  them  ;  and  it  was  not  uniil 
1842  that  they  were  finally  eiibdued  and  sent  west. 

On  (he  nth  of  July,  183G,  the  receivers  of  public  money  were  in- 
structed, by  a  circular  from  the  treasury  department,  to  receive  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment-for  public  lands. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  the  "  expun^ng  resolution"  (w>  called) 
iniroduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  passed  the  senate  ay  a  ania.ll  majority.  By 
this  act,  the  resolution  of  (he  senate  passed  June  9,  1834 — censuring 
the  president  for  removing  Mr.  Duane,  and  ordering  ihe  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States — was 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  senate.  Against  this  proceeding,  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  read 
a  solemn  protest. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1937,  Martin  Van  Burek  became  president 
nf  the  United  States. 

*Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  continn- 
Blion  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered 
upon  olEce,  when  (he  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  moat 
severe  commercial  revulsions  ever  known. 

For  several  years  previous,  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculation  had  pre- 
vailed diroughoul  the  country.  Vast  public  works  were  undertaken  by 
states  and  chartered  companies ;  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made  ;  and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
k  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  multitude  of  state  banks  that  had  been  chattered, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
consequent  excessive  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  had  contributed 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  speculation.  At  length  a  crisis  came  ;  and  the 
levulaion  was  proportionably  severe.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  list  of  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  (including 
only  the  more  considerable,  and  omitting  hundreds  of  less  importance) 
shoi'-s  a  total  amount  of  more  than  sitiy  millions  of  dollars.  All  credit, 
sU  confidence,  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  all  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  suspend- 
ed specie  payments,  and  the  suspension  became  general  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  The  ganeral  government  became  involved  in  the  universal 
embarrassment — the  banks  in  which  its  deposites  were  placed  having 
■lopped  in  the  general  suspension.  The  government  still  insisted,  bow- 
ever,  upon  all  postages  and  duties  being  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
and  even  refused  its  own  checks  and  dnfta  when  offered  in  payment  of 
customhouse  bonds. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  convoked  an  extra  session  of 
congress,  which  began  on  the  4th  of  September.  Agreeably  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive,  aa  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  general  government,  congress  passed  a  law  postponing  to  the  lat  of 
January,  1 839,  the  payment  (o  the  states  of  (he  fourth  ins(a]ment  of  the 
surplus  revenue  ;  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury 
itotes,  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  president  also 
fecommended  the  "  separation  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govemmeal 
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r  indiriduala."  A  bill  in  accordaDCs  with 
miy  called  the  tub-treasitry  bill,  placing 
the  public  money  in  the  handa  of  ceitain  Teceivers-general,  subject  to 
the  Older  and  cootrol  of  ihe  treasurer  of  the  United  States — passed  the 
senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house. 

At  the  next  regular  session  of  congress  (December,  1B37 — July,  1836), 
a  missue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  sub-lretuury  system 
was  again  urged  upon  the  attention  of  congress,  but  was  not  adopted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally resumed  tpecie  payments  :  but  in  October  following,  the  banks  of 
Philadelphia  again  suspended,  and  their  example  was  foUowed  by  the 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  states  south  and  west.  The 
banks  of  New  York  and  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie. 

The  twenty-sixth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  December  2, 
1839.  Among  its  acts,  two  only  need  be  mentioned  :  one  for  ts.kiQg 
the  nilk  census  of  the  United  States  ;  the  other,  "  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement,  of  the  puUic  reTenne" — being 
the  tuh-trrasary  system  bo  earnestly  recommended  by  the  president. 

At  the  second  session  of  this  congress,  nothing  was  done  of  sufficient 
tmportance  to  find  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  Guididate  for  re-election  ;  William  Henry  Hamson,  of  Ohio,  was 
ihe  candidate  of  the  opposition.  After  a  contest  unprecedented  for  in- 
tensity of  political  excitement,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Williuc  Henkt  Harrison  was  inan- 
gurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  office,  and  organ- 
ized his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  c^loei,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  sickness  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  one  month  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  expired.  "  In  death,  as  in  life,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  country  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  John  TrLxx,of  Virginia,  the  vice- 
president,  became,  according  to  the  constitution,  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  meas- 
ures passed  by  congress.  This  law  was,  however,  subsequently  re- 
pealed. The  tans'  was  modified  with  a  view  to  further  protection  of 
American  industry.  To  the  influence  of  this  measure,  the  friends  of 
protection  mainly  attribute  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity as  great  as  ever  before.  It  has,  however,  created  great  dissatis- 
bctioc  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  considered  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  compromise  act. 

Among  thn  most  memorable  events  of  this  administration  is  the  Irtalj/ 
of  Washingtcit,  concluded  in  September,  1842,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  Lord  Aahbnrton  and  Daniel  Webster,  by 
wliicfa  the  difterences  about  the  boundary  line  beiween  Maine  and 
Lower  Canada,  long  a  matter  of  dispute  and  ill-blood,  were  amicably 
■od  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  disturbances  in  Rhode  Is  and  an  a  less  agreeable  subject  of 
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record ;  though  happily  the  apprehensions  they  excited  have  been  dis- 
pelled. In  1841,  a  conventioD  of  inhabitants  of  Khode  Island  frnined 
a  new  constitution,  giving  the  right  of  suflrage  (which  under  the  exiat- 
ing  government  was  extremely  limited)  to  sii  free  white  inhabitanta  ; 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  government  under  this  constitation. 
Tbey  elected  a  legislative  body,  and  cfaoee  Thomas  W.  Dorr  govemoi 
of  the  state.  All  these  proceedings  were  considered  as  iinlawfal  and 
revolutionary  by  those  opposed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  tbey  bad  taken 

elace  without  any  legal  warrant,  tmd  without  being  in  any  way  initialed 
y  the  lawful  and  actual  government.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  legal  government  applied  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  detached  several  companies  of  troops  to  Newport  to  await  events. 
Dorr  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  armed  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal at  Providence-  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  position  at  Chepaehet, 
where  his  force  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  New  York  and  other 
states.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  state  militia,  under  General 
M'Neil,  Dorr  and  his  party  broke  ground  and  fled,  June  25, 1842.  His 
government  fell  to  pieces.  Afler  two  years,  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  state- 
prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  government  of  the  state 
have  signified  tbeir  readiness  to  revoke,  whenever  Dorr  shall  acknowl- 
edge his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — which  now  rests  upon 
a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances,  making  the  right  of 
auSraee  as  extensive  as  in  that  proposed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  ex 
cept  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  ia  required  instead  of  one. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Tyler  communicated  to  the 
senate  a  treaty  formed  with  the  repubhc  of  Texas,  by  which  that  state 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by 
the  senate. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1B44,  the  election  of  president 
was  the  absorbing  subject  of  public  iaterest.  The  candidates  of  the 
rival  parties  were  Henrv  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinoudysen,  of  New  Jersey,*  for  vice-president,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  Jajies  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  Georoe  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  leading  events,  political  and 
ctvi],  of  the  hietoiy  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  feeble  and  scat- 
traed  colonial  establishments  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  prosperona 
nation.  The  great  problem  of  the  possibili^  of  a  permanent  and  well- 
ordered  republic,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  doubtless  yet  remains  to  be 
solved.  It  depends  on  the  intellioencb  and  virtde  of  the  people, 
whether  it  shall  be  solved  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions  deaire. 
Theoretically  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  human  government,  it  re- 
quires, beyond  any  other,  the  presence  of  these  conditions  to  preserve 
it  from  being  practically  the  worst.     May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  n 
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iispoee  the  hearts  and  minda  of  the  people  to  anch  &  religionB  obserr- 
ance  of  his  holjr  commandmeDls,  that  die  history  of  the  natioa  in  all 
coming  -ages  may  bo  aa  glorious  as  its  rise  and  progresa  have  been 
wonderful !  "  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God 
fea,  happy  are  the  people  (hat  an  in  aach  a  cue  <" 
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QUESTIONS 


MODERN    HISTORY. 


Br«.  l^—Tit  Ootltie  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
1.  Wlut  if  B&Id  of  Iha  VlngoUa  iu  Spun  T 
3.  Wlul,  of  th«  OKiegDlbil 

3.  What  tnlMa  come  foim  the   Gennui 

FimatiT 

4.  Wbatiauidofthamt 

fi,  What  triba  ware  atill  more  boiterainl 
fi.  For  whtt  wen  tiui  Geimmiuo  tiOm  n- 

markablel 
7.  Fram  what  part  of  Enrope  did  the  Sds- 

Tonic  tribal  come  I 
&  How  did  the;r  mMmble  tha  Tartan  T 
9.  TlieiT  fbim  ^  niTenuiieDt  1 
JD.  How  long  did  Ua  court  of  < 

pie  nmaia  in  obacmit;  7 
11.  Who  rcatored  ila  rapremaey  I 
13.  How  waa  Zeno  made  ampeior  T 

13.  Wlia  eieitcd  a  rerolt  agBioat  him 

14.  Who  iHtMed  Um  to  the  thnme? 

15.  What  excited  hoatilitiaB  between  him  and 

llaodoDO? 
IE.  How  wu  peace  obtained  by  Zena  I 
17.  What  ieaaid  of  the  march  of  Theodoriel 
la.  ynta  oppoaed  himT 
19.  What  city  nutained  a  long  nege  I 
30.  What  became  of  Odoacerl 
91.  How  did  llieiidoric  sacnn:  hia  conqueat} 
33.  What  were  the  limiti  of  hu  smprel 
33.  What  hereey  did  ba  emInaceT 
li.  The  conseqniDce  of  thiil 
35.  What  Crimea  did  ba  comnutT 
96.  How  did  he  die  7  and  at  what  age  1 
Sic.  2. — Ktign  of  Jufrnun. 

1.  Who  was  Justin  1 

3.  What  office  did  he  hold  T 

3.  How  did  he  eecure  the  throne  t 

4.  Whom  did  he  make  hia  aaaociate  T 
i.  Whom  did  Jintiniaii  marry  T 

6.  Her  dutnetei  1 

/■  Mention  a  aingular  folly  of  the  Eairtem 
Empire. 


)•  What  remit  followed  Joatinian'a  pa:tis. 

ity  to  one  of  the  faotiaiuil 
I.  How  did  thia  happen  I 

I.  How  did  JoBtiniui  rertore  order  I 

..  How  many  of  the  riotera  were  killed  1 

!.  Whatwa    ■' '  '     ' 


V  What  wai  done  befim  the 

aailT 
L  What  ha[^Mned  to  Cielimer  1 
i.  How  did  tie  coneole  bimaelf  T 
'.  What  aSbided  Beliaaiiua  a  pretext  for  at 

tacking  Italy  I 
i.  How  did  Theodotni  a£t1 
I.  How  did  hia  aabjecta  treat  him  ? 
I.  How  did  Tittgea  commence  hia  reign  ? 
I.  Hia  coDne  afterweidal 
L  How  did  the  biihap  of  Borne  octT 
I.  How  waa  he  pnmihedl 
I.  Whoancoeeded  him,  and  hy  what  meant! 
k  The  niccen  of  Betnoriua  1 
i.  What  prevented  him  from  taking  Rar 

r.  Who  waa  Thaodobertl  and  hia  eiploil*! 

I.  Tha  fate  of  Beliaariua  7 

I.  Tha  Lomherdi,why  ao  calledl 

).  What   protected  ttie  eminre   far  foit; 

vearel 
I.  Who  were  the  AraraT 
\.  Their  action!,  &c.  1 
I.  By  whom  conqueind  1 
I.  lieir  origin  and  origiiial  conation  ^ 
i.  For  what  celebrated  1 
i.  llie  liTal  of  Juatinian,  who  ? 
'.  How  did  he  aeeure  the  tranquillity  of 

FeraiaT 
k  Hia  faronrite  project  1 
I.  Who  fint  checked  hia  careerT 
I.  What  happened  to  the  prorineea  of  Italy 

and  AfricBl 
.  Why  waa  Belisarini  leaa  aaccesalUl  thaa 


I.  How  did  he  diajrace  himaein 

I,  Who  aucceeded  him  in  th 

^  His  tucceBT 

I.  How  waa  Italy  gorened 
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ttvmtoits  oa 


46.  How  wa*  be  treated  by  JuatiniuiT 

49.  Whal  haslGued  hia  death  T 

50.  The  chuncter  of  Ji 


].  What  praject  did  Ji 

9.  Whit  led  bin  to  do  thiaT 

3.  What  lawyer  wu  appointed  U 


HstouIbbh  undei 
7.  What  morediffiaid 

to  bo  peiformed  T 
B.  To  whom  waa  it  eiitniit«d,  and  what 

powen  wen  giTen  him  T 
9.  The  lecomiDeaaatioD  of  the  empemrl 

10.  How  many  booka  did  the  code  contain  1 

1 1.  How  many,  the  Digeat,  or  Pandeota  I 
13.  Why  BO  caUed  7 

13.  Mow  iDBoy  yoart  did  it  occupy  I 

14.  How  many  laws  did  it  contain  T 

15.  How  many  volumea  waa  it  neeeasary 

examine,  in  oidai  to  prepare  it  T 
IS.  State  the  aubatance  at  the  ■mpeioi'i  da- 

17.  With  what  oHiw  woAa  waa  Tribonian 

charged  I 
ta  What  ■  said  <^it1 
19.  Were  these  works  perfect  T 
SO.  What  were  the  KovelaT 
31.  How  many  of  Ihem  were  therel 
22.  Ilaw  lang  wen  these  law  volume*  lost  1 

33.  When,  how,  and  by  whom,  discovered  I 

34.  The  uae  that  baa  been  made  ot  thsml 

Sec  4^—Hittory  eftit  SUk  Trait. 

1.  How  WW  tilk  fini  obtained  in  Baropel 
9.  What  notions  had  the  £itf  monopcdy  of 

in 

3.  What  were  ailk  mbei  (int  called  1 

4.  Whence  did  the  silk  fint  come  1 
5>  How  is  this  known  t 
6.  Show  the  difficulties  of  its  importation 

from  China  1 
7   What  is  montioned  as  a  proof  of  Joiiui 

CtEsar's  magnificent  apectacte*  T 
ft  The  price  of  silk  at  Rome  T 
9    What  law  was  made  in  the  niign  of  Ti- 

IG    What. 

;  of  silk  1 
11.  The  decision  of  the  Sonnilo 
13.  Who  was  the  fint  Soman  emperor,  that 

wore  a  litk  ganneot  1 
13.  What  had  dlimni^ed  the  [vice  of  silk  by 

this  time  1 


14.  Wboae  socoenan  did  the  Peiwa  •• 

reigna  coonder  IhemaelTea  1 

15.  And  whose, did  the  Byzantine  empa 


16.  WhatisaaidorthoRedSeaT 
IT.  Of  the  straits  of  Bab-el -MandebT 

18,  The  common  proverb  with  Eostera  a]. 

Ion,  nspecting  the  Vam  Snpb  1 

19.  What  adnuitase  did  the  Persians  taks 

of  their  local  position,  with  nispecl  le 
tha  ailk  trade  T 
SO.  How  did  JuMioiaii  attempt  to  obfiats 


31.  What  DDfoiiiseeD  event  aeenred  lo  Ini 
hia  great  object  1 

33.  What  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  thedo- 

gy  is  -nentionad  t 
How  dio   *he«  monks  carry  the  dk- 
wonne'  tggt  to  Constantinople  T 

34.  What  singular  eiicumstance  shows  the 
aucceoB  of  the  Greeks  in  tlie  mannbc- 
tureofsilkl 

35.  How  was  the  Sogdian  trade  annihilaltdT 

36.  How  lone  did  the  Greeks  monopotii*  Uis 

silk  trade  1 
How  waa  the  manofaclnre  of  it  eitrad- 
ed  in  Europe  1 
98.  To  whom  is  FVanee  indebted  for  her  pre- 
sent soperionty  in  this  trade? 
39.  Who  endeavoured  to  introdoee  it  iiits 

En^andT 

Sec  5.— 7^    Mimareliy   af    the  Fratkl 

under  ike  Mmvingian  Dytuttj. 

1   Who  was  the  Gnt  king  of  the  Fmnkil 

3.  Whal  were  his  deacendania  called  r 

3.  Who  waa  his  successor  ? 

4.  What  cost  him  h^  throneT 

5.  ^Vho  succeeded  HHdeiik  ? 

t.  Hie  modem  name  lA  Clovia  t 

T.  Whom  did  he  marry  T 

B.  What  benefit  did  she  confer  on  turn  1 

9.  What  fee  did  ha  give  the  biriup  tbat 

baptized  himt 
10.  What  anecdote  is  related,  illurintivs  ol 
the  little  real  aathoiity  enjoyed  by  tba 
Frank  kings  7 
The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis ) 
19.  By  wham  waa  ho  nicceBded  ? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  the  death  of  Qdodo- 

mer'a  infant  diildren  1 

14.  Who  succeeded  Theodoiio  7 

15.  His  diaraoter  and  exploila  1 

16.  Under  whom    was    all    France  agiia 

miitedT 

17.  Who  succeeded  him  1 

16.  The  state  of  the  kingdom,  dniiiv  d>ar 

19.  Under  whom  was  fVanca  coco  men 

How  did  he  panidi  Brunilda? 
31.  Who  succeeded  himt 

His  character,  &c.,  and  why  otoonind ' 
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HOVBRH  niBTOBT. 


S.  Wlrawwe  thelMl 

duriag  the  rn^  of  hii 

4.  Who  wta  the  gnalrat  of  these  nominal 

5.  Who  WM  Chuies  MsHel  t 

S.  What  raDderad  his  nune  iUuitriouaT 
7.  For  what  victory  ii  ba  (till  mora  juatlj 
etlebrated  T 

9.  The  nams  of  tba   dynaity,  that 

ce«ded  the  MaroTingian  1 
Sec.  S.—TIU  Lmibard  Itonarekf. 
I.  By  whom,  and  why,  were  the  Ixnnbarda 

CDCoaraBicd  to  settle  on  the  frontiera  or 

the  empire  t 
i.  Who  became  head  of  the  LmibuitaT 
I.  In  what  war  iid  ha  engage  1 
C.  How  did  he  treat  Cunimund  7 
i.  He  real  object  of  Alboin'a  ambition  1 
S.  What  led  to  Ihia  enterpriae  T 
J.  On  what  condition  did  the  Lombards  re- 

■jgn  thdr  laoda  to  the  Aranl 
i.  What  iiapmrieat  aat  did  the  Emprea 

Sophia  commit? 
).  The  eoDaeqoonee  of  it  T 
L  What  city  alone  resrted  Albunl 
I.  Why  waa  it  spared; 
I  The  end  of  AJboin  T 
I.  Who  mieceeded  bim  T 
k  Hia  character  and  endl 
i.  The  nature  of  the  govenUDent  natnh 

liahed  by  bla  nicceiaarl 
i.  Wh«t  tended  to  reeoncilo  the  Italiaua  to 


t.  Of  what  did  he  take  adrantage? 

I.  Who  imtigated  the  Venetians   againBl 

I.  How  was  the  p<^  treated  by  the  Em- 


:.  Whose 


rrd  bim  from  thb  fii 


I.  Under   what    king  did  t-i   Iximbarda 
reach  the  summit  of  tbelr  greatneasT 
i.  By  wliom  was  Astulphos  suMdmI  ? 
>.  Wbo  finally  deetniyed  tlA  power  of  the 


'.  How  waa  Ibeb-  kio^  tmted  1 
!.  Who  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bnidyl 

Sac  T— r*i  Anglv-Saxmu. 
'..  What  befell  the  Britons  when  they  were 

finally  deaerted  by  the  Romans  ? 
t.  What  imprudent  advice  did  they  adopt? 
I.  Whom  did  they  invite  over  I 
I.  Who  were  the  Saxons  and  Anglea  1 


7.  Row  many  Grilowen  did  they  bring  «{lk 

theraT 

8.  What  induced  them  to  send  for  mom  I 

9.  How  did  tbey  treat  the  Britons  1 
ID.  Whers  are  theii  descendants  nowl 


13.  In  which  of  these  kingdoms  wss  tl 

Christian  religion  first  established  I 

14.  Mention  the  circumstance  that  induct 


G^T 


17.  Whom  did  he  send  to  ibKruct  ^aila- 

18.  For  what  is  France  indebted  to  Alenin  1 

19.  What  univemties  did  he  (oaadl 

50.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  all  En^and  T 

51.  In  what  yeardid  this  great  eventoceurT 
Haw  long  alter  tbe  £st  arrival   of  the 

AnglO'SaiDua  id  Britain  ? 

CHAPTER  II 


Gml  Ij—Politieat  and  Social  Condition  of 
tht  Ea$t  at  tht  coming  of  MahamOKd. 
1.  Who  succeeded  JustiniuT 
3.  For  what  waa  his  reign  mnsiktbla  t 

3.  Who  succeeded  JuMfai  ILT 

4.  His  character! 

5.  Tibering'suceeMorl 

6.  His  character? 

7.  The  conditkin  qf  Persia  at  this  time? 

B.  How  did  the  Emperor  Maurice  act  to- 
ward Ibe  royal  furtive  I 
9.  How  did  KboBrd  evince  his  gratitude  T 

10.  Against   whom   did  the  emperor  the* 

torn  bis  arms? 

11.  Wbit  led  to  a  mutiny  of  his  soldienl 
IS.  WhowasFhocas? 

13.  How  did  he  commence  his  reig;n? 

14.  What  noble  act  did  Maurice  petfbrml 

15.  WhosanctionedthonsarpatianofPhocBCt 

16.  What  title  did  be  receive  from  him  !■ 

17.  What  was  the  end  at  Fhoess? 

18.  Who  nicceeded  him? 

19.  How  did  Khoard,  king  of  Fenia,  act 

when  he  beard  of  the  death  of  Han- 
rice,  bjs  benefactor  1 

50.  What  supplied  him  with  allies  in  every 

proviikcol 

51.  What  enterprise  did  bis  snccraaes  nam 
irage  bhn  to  nndertake  ? 

33.  How  did  the  Jews  act  in  Jerosalemt 

Khosnl'*  camp  in  dgU 
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QUBSTIONB  OH 


beginnmg   to 


to.  Wh4t  lettor  did  he  aow  tecei 

96.  Who  wa>  ths  writer  1 

97.  Hew  was  the  Intler  treated  I 
S8.  Mohunmed's  remiu'k  when  he  heard  of 

thb  treatment  ^ 
39   How  were  the  Avan  emjdoyed  kt  thia 
timel 

30.  What  pmpwe  did  the  enipeiw  fonnl 

31.  Who  lUBuaded  hiiD  rroin  siecuting  it  1 
39.  On  what  conditioii  did  Kboint  ptianise 

peace  to  the  empire  I 

33.  How  was  the  emperor  afibcted  liy  thia 

34.  HnfintrtepT 

35.  What  bold  eateiprisB  did  he  tannt 

36.  Show  what  waa  bia  aaccwa. 

37.  How  did  Khoatit  set  donng  thia  deaola- 

tion  of  hia  kingdonT 

38.  The  eonaeqaeucea  to  himaelf  of  mch 

conduct  I 

39.  What  excwe  did  bia  aon  ofTer  for  ha  mi- 

natnral  conduct  1 
What  ttopl 

him  from 

41.  The  fate  of  Penia  T 

49.  What   ftama    wu 

43.  How  was  vicloi7  f^t"!  to  Heradiml 

44.  Hia  conduct  ? 

4&  What  new  enemiea  qipeared  cm   the 


I.  The  geogtei^icBl  pooitioQ  of  Aialna  T 
Q.  Ita  dimeuiana  t 

3.  "Hie  soiE  and  climate,  &«.T 

4.  Charoctei  and  poaHiui  MT  Arabia  Felix  I 

5.  Character  and  poajtion  of  AraUft  Pe- 

ttwaT 

6.  What   once   eaie   it   importance   and 
wealth! 

7.  F^om  whom  an  ths  Araba  descended  T 

8.  What  ia  their  boaet  7 

9.  Why  haa  their  CDontry  never  been  oon- 

10.  What  parte  hare  been  conquered  T 

11.  The  phyBico]  and  inteUectnal  conititu- 

tioQ  of  the  Arab  1 
19.  What  ii  aaid  of  the  camell 

13.  or  the  Arab  horn  1 

14.  The  ancient  ralij^on  of  the  AisbsT 

15.  Their  relirioui  coaditioo  before  the  coni' 

ing  of  Mtdiammed  t 

16.  What  did  an  ancient  father  aay  of  Ara- 

bia! 

17.  In  what  pcoTince  were  the   principal 


).  How  haa  their  temple  of  Heeea  be«a 

alwaya  regarded  t 
..  What  tifliehad  the  eoatodr  of  XT 
!.  What  oonaeqnenca  did  thia  gire  them  T 
I.  What  gfava  a  cheek  to  Chriatiani^  'm 

ArabUI 
I.  In  what  year  did  thia  hmien  1 
>.  How  ia  Mecca  aitnated  T 
!.  Ita  soil  and  water,  &cT 
I.  How  far  have  ita,inhabitanls  to  aend  In 

good  fruit  T 
!.  By  whom  wu  Mecca  founded  t 
I.  By  whom  wm  ita  temple  erected! 
I.  To  whom  ie  ita  early  {no^Mrity  ■■— n^M ! 
1.  Why  did  lafamad  make  it  hia  mideuce! 
!.  What  piDTea  it  to  be  an  smHent  city  T 
I.  He  ancient  name  t^  Medina  ! 
L  How  diMa  it  compare  with  Meccal 
>.  Why  did  ila  citizena  eapouae  the  CoOis 


)6.  The  literature  of  the  Arabat 
IT.  How  was  a  titeiary  ajMrit  kept  npT 
)8.  What  waa  done  with  their  best  pomst 
)9.  He  title  of  their  seven  best  poems  T 

10.  How  were  they  wiHtau  7 

11.  When,  kept! 

12.  Their  hiatory,  what! 

13.  Thar  aatcDDomy  7 

14  Their  mechanical  arlaT 

kS.  What  fonr  pecnliaiiliea  bt*  God  gins 

themT 
Src  3.— The  Frtaehing  of 
1.  Where  waa  Mofaammed  bran  ! 
9.  Who  waa  lua  father! 
3.  Hiamotber! 


10.  Whnn  did  he  marry ! 

11.  What  conaideiatiMi  did  thia  give  bim  t 
13.  What  uae  did  he  immediately  make  of 

hia  good  fortune  ! 

13.  What  did  he  do  for  hia  family  ! 

14.  What  waa  he  dwn^  for  the  next  fine«tt 

15.  Hii  ye&rly  practice  ! 

16.  What  made  hi"*  acquainted  with   Ifae 

principal  forme  of  religion  Iheu  pre- 

17.  The  names  of  some  of  these  sects! 
IB.  Whatlcdhimtatiiinkhi 
19.  To  whom  did  he  fint  aj 

sioii! 

90.  Did  ahe  recogniie  bis  claims  ! 

91.  Who  fcdlowed  her  example  T 
33.  What  led  them  to  believe  ii 

toadilyT 
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I    Wlial  vore  thtm  canverta  called  7 

k  Tht  meaning  of  the  ward  T 

>.  niiat  confinned  (heir  futb? 

!.  Why  did  he  communicate  them  orally  T 

'-  Is  it  probabls  so  eminent  &  merchant  did 

md  know  hoir  to  read  and  wnte  7 
I.  Why  i^d  he  Ihea  pretend  ignorsnct 
I.  Id  what  book   were  then  revelationi 


•elf  a  prophet  7 
33.  How  was  he  niceiTed  7 

33.  Under  what  cUcunutance*  did  he  make 

the  stowbI  7 

34.  Haw  did  AU  act? 

35.  Where  did  Mcdiaimned  beg^  to  preach  7 

36.  Why  did  the  guaidiana  af  the  city  appgae 

him7 

37.  Bow  were  wime  of  hia  most  laaloni  fiil- 

lowen  treated! 

38.  Wag  hs  alarmed  by  th«ee  demonatra- 

tkm*? 

39.  What  did  he  uy,  when  requested  to  ena- 

pend  fiis  preaohing  T 

40.  On  what  irreat  occasioo  did  he  pieach  I 

41.  What  rendered  the  inhsbitanta  of  Medi- 

na that  were  pieaeat  peculiarly  atten- 

43.  What  was   Mahammed'a  fint  atep  in 
impMnre? 

43.  What  was  he  all  along  an  impoatar  or 

an  entbiaisat  7 

44.  What  doctrine  did  he  now  preach  in  Op- 

poejtioa  to  hia  former  doctrinei  t 
15-  What  penional  interview  did  tha  uigBl 
Gabriel  affiird  him  T 

46.  How  did  the  Meccon  cMeb  act  after 

thia7 

47.  Whither  did  he  flee  T 
43.  IVbat  ia  hia  flight  called? 

49.  How  old  waa  he  al  thia  time  7 

50.  How  waa  he  received  in  Medina? 
ling  of  the  tonn  "  Medina  "  ! 


:.  How  did  hi 


vertam 


irlhei 


ra  to  hia  standard  1 


i.  How  did  he  now  eiteni  hie  ieligIoB7 
i.  What  auhUme  orientalutm  waa  long  the 

war  cry  of  his  followera  T 
'.  Who   were   the   apecial   objects   at  ha 

hatred? 
I.  Why  were  they  so  7 
I.  What  eflect  did  a  defeat  at  Ohod  have 


mT 


itT 


63.  How  did  tbe  Meccana  anflei  7 
G3.  What  did  they  do  7 

64.  What  did  Mohammed  aay  ? 
.65.  What  did  Mohammed  become? 

!i6.  His  character  7 


'.  Did  he  take  Mecca? 
L  Ta  whom  did  be 
I.  The  king  of  Peraia'a  treatment  of  th* 
leltor  aent  him  7 

I.  Hawdid  Heraclliutreatit? 

.  What  sowed  .the  aeeda  of  dieeaae  in  hia 

!.  Haw  did  he  enter  Mecca? 

i.  How  did  he  show  homage  to  the  na* 

tional  faith  7 
t.  Us  eflect  produced  by  his  prcHinee  ? 
>.  In  what  war  did  he  now  engage  7 
L  The  conaequonce  of  hia  ancceea  7 
'.  Haw  did  hs  treat  the  Kaaba  7 
1.  What  emblem  waa  permitted  to  lemainT 
'.  What  was  the  black  atone  7 
^.  The    conaequence    of   the    captore    of 

.  What  two  great  otjects  £d  he  tjna  ef- 
fect T 
'.  How  many  woiriora  did  he  now  havaT 
I.  What  led  lo  hia  death  t 
r.  At  ii4iBt  age  and  in  what  year  1 
i.  Hia  dying  worda? 
I.  His  favourite  wife? 
'.  Why  did  he  make  no  will  7 
I.  Who  waa  Fatima  7 


f.  Who  had  the  beat  hereditary  claimat 

1.  What  rendered  him  impi^Hdar  7 

.  How  was  the  controversy  decided? 

i.  What  auroame  did  he  asome  7 

i  The  meaning  of  it? 

'.  Hia  Gist  exploit  ? 

1.  What  pmpoBD  did  he  (hen  fiirm  ? 

I.  The  Bucceaa  of  hia  umy? 

I.  Its  general,  who? 

.  Why  did  he  wish  to  take  Jerusalem  7 

!.  Hia  iDatmctions  to  his  army  I 

:.  What  renden  Ihem  »  lemaikaUe  T 

~  Quote  Rev.  9.  4. 

I.  What  other  city  did  he  wish  to  take 

;.  Did  Heracllua  anccour  it  7 

.  How  often  vraa  hia  army  rooted  7 

:.  What  dispute  arose  between  the  Sai«a«a 

s  Kholiph 


I.  Haw  did  he  evince  hia  jeakinay  of  Gha- 

ledl 
:.  What  empire  fell  next  7 
r.  The  reault  of  the  battle  of  Kadeaia? 
i.  Describe  the  atandard  of  PereJuT 
i.  What  was  done  with  it? 
'.  What  fooliab  act  did  an  AratHan  sddiet 

perfocm? 
).  mere  was  the  final  battle  fimgbt,  triiick 

decided  (he  fUe  of  Persia  ? 
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>   Tho  fate  or  the  Persian  khiff  T 

I.  WhU  dynuty  ended  with  bimT 

:.  What  country  fell  nsxt? 

t.  The  eqoipBge  at  the  khtllpb  u  he  came 

to  the  eurrender  of  Jeruioleiii  T 
L  What  did  he  do  irtien  he  reached  hia 

I.  What    pioob    of    hi*    moderatioii 


i.  W 


.^ri 


did  he  build  hia  moaqus  7 


[1  takeu  I 


37.  Hour  many  yean  did  the 

Syria  occupy  1 
3a  What  countiy  feU  next  I 
33.  The  fate  of  the  famom  lilKary  at  Alex- 

40.  The  fate  of  Omar  1 

41.  The  reaults  of  hi»  reign  of  ten  yean  I 

49.  By  wham  ia  hie  memory  venerated  1 

43.  By  whom  eiecnOed  1 

44.  W»  babita? 

45.  For  what  are  the  Araba  indebted   to 

bimT 

46.  What  curtoma,  Ah:.,  did  he  intiodaceT 

47.  Hia  ■occeeeoi  T 

48.  What  exfdoita  wel*  pBrfarmed  in   hta 

43.  The  fale  of  the  Coloania  of  Rhodei  t 

50.  How  many  camel-loada  did  it  contain 

51.  The  fate  of  Ollunui7 
SB.  Hii  lucceanirl 

&3.  Who  revolted,  and  her  fata  ? 

54.  How  waa  the  difficulty  with  Moawiyih 

aettled?     Relate  the  circomi ' 

55.  Who  thua  became  khatiplil 
Sa  Ali'B  chaiKcterl 

57.  What  tradition  la  mentioned  1 

58.  The  fats  of  bi*  porteiity  I 

59.  Whose  maityidom  ia  yeariy  celebrated 

iaPernal 
GO.  The  conquMla  of  the  Saraoena  ? 
61.  What  country  in  Eiin^  did  they  aab- 

due? 
63.  How  long  did  they  hold  it  1 
63.  What  plana  did  they  deaign  to 


.X 


ID  reecned  Europe  from  their  yokeT 
<K>.  ID  whax  battle  I 
ES.  How  long  did  it  laat? 
67.  What  led  to  Ibe  dinaembenaeat  of  thor 

ero|Hrel 
SB.  The  three  atandards  I 

69.  What  did  Abal  Abbaa  doT 

70.  Rotate  the  circunutanct*  of  the  aaaaoai- 

natioa  of  the  Ommiade  family. 

71.  Wbo  escaped,  sud  hia  subeequent  fo> 

79.  The  capital  of  the  Ahboaaide  dynasty? 
73.  Tho  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nigbta"  Enler- 

■aiumentl 
T4.  'Hie    literary  ehoractar   of  the    BaiS' 

T5.  lie  end  of  the  matlM  I 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Sic.  1.— TAc  Lift  »f  Charltmagita. 
1.  What  circumatancea  conapiied  to  giv* 

power  and  authority  to  the  pope  T 
!.  Why  did  the  Ilaliana  deaire  to  have  the 

pope  recogniaed  a*  the  head   of  tb* 

Cbriatiaa  chutch  1 
I    What  favour  did  the  pope  dunr  Pspm  1 
L  How  waa  it  returned  7 
i.  Who  commaiided  the  French  aimiea  n 

Italy  7 
1.  To  wliom  did  Pepin  leave  his  kingdoml 
I.  What  circumstance  made  Charlemagna 

Bole  monarch  7 
i.  What  were  tho  groimda  of  hcotility-,  be- 
tween Chariemagne  and  the  kj^  of 

the  Lombanb7 
I.  What  induced  Cbariemu;nM  to  dndaN 

war  agaiuot  the  SaxonaT 
I.  What  lead  him  into  Italy  7 
I.  What  expjoita  did  he  perfimn  then  T 
L  What  ted  him  into  Spain  7 
I.  What  recalled  him  home,  beCnv  b*  bad 

conquered  the  SaraeeniT 
I.  Describe  the  battle  of  Ronceavallea. 
>.  WhatiaaaidoftbeKHigDf  Bolandl 
I.  Relate  the  legend  of  Ronceavallea. 
'.  The  anecdote  of  Jobs,  king  of  Franoe- 
L  What  la  uid  of  the  devaatatku  tj  tba 

Saxona,  at  Ibis  time  7 
I.  Who  was  their  leader! 
I.  His&te7 
.  How  did  Cb>t)em»ga«eiBpfoy  Uw  iotar- 

vab  of  tranqnillity  t 
'.  Br  wbnn  was  he  nnaislriil? 
.  What  circDinatance  provea  tbe  rewnn 

of  Charlemagne  7 
.  What  preaenta  were  sent  him  1 
,  What  new  enemy  now  appeared^ 
.  How  waa  Charlemagne  aSected  bf  tbett 

appearance? 
.  How  did  tbeee  Nonnav  act  in  EngbiDdT 
.  What  led  Charlemagne  again  into  Italy  T 
.  What  title  did  the  pope  confer  on  bim  T 
.  What  pn^ect  was  now  foniMd? 


L  Who  aucceeded  Charlemagne  T 
I.  How  long  did  Charlemagne  live  t 
..  The  cluncier  of  Lmiii? 
[a  S^Dielint  nd  Fall  i^  tit  C 

gian  Dynarty, 
.  Thtt  bonndaries  of  the  Weoteni  empire  T 
:.  What  Crimea  did  Iduia  commit,  al  Iba 
imtigotion  of  hia  wife  7 

■  The  consequencea  of  them  T 

.  How  did  ho  ifaow  his  remnaet 
.  What  led  to  a  civil  warT 

■  What  civil  war  ensued  after  hia  death  I 

.  Who  may  be  oonsiderod  tba  fbandoi  *< 
tbe  Flench  monaichvl 
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S.  IVliat  kingdOQw  and  .    

out  vf  the  trepnenta  of  Uw  WsMen 

i.  To  wbBt  did  Iher  i 

X  How  did    ChuumBgne  eodeavout   to 

lemedy  thi>  evil  ? 
I.  Whst  nulUGed  hh  wiw  policy  1 
1.  What  principle  wu  the  wimdBtion  of  tt 

lendal  ayBtem? 
).  Of  what  emst  nuw  were  the  Nomuni 

1.  What   siatpUBted   them   oninit   the 

Fmnloil 
i.  What  waa  their  diaracter  u  uJlimT 
i.  How  did  tfaey  find  tho  land  when  they 

were  &r  oat  at  MM  1 
r.  ^VllU  tills  did  thttT  leaden 
i.  Ilotr  did  theae  eBa-kinfi  gel 
).  Their  iwaal  conduct,  £c.  I 
L  Why  wen  they  apc^ially  boatile  to  the 

idaigy,  &C.  I 
1.  ^liieiTy'a  deacription  of  a  aea-Ung  ? 


as.  HowdidHioioUac 


15.  W^ 


9.  Wbu  were  they  Ibriwlden  to  dot 

0  What  drcDiutance  proved  the  derotian 

of  hii  cnw  to  Half  I 

9.  How  did  Sivaid'a  noi  act.  vben  they 

wen  in  thii  Rala7 
3.  Their  fatal 
t.  What  other  Bi;4oit«  iSd  Halfdaa  per- 

Ibnn? 
5.  How  did  the  aaiu  of  Arnginm  act,  dnring 

their  bertrt  madoe*  I 
E.  Bow  di  ■  'ba  aea-kinga  procore  wiv 

thennelTeiT 
7.  Show  how  Modda  waa  trsaled. 
i.  What  suffering^  did  theae  piiatea  inflict 

).  Row  did  tne  Franks  defend  themaelveal 

}.  The  conseqnencn  of  loch  folly  1 

I.  By  whom  waa  the  Ruinan  monarchy 

fbimdedT 
I.  What  fojthotd  did  they  ohtain  in  other 

coontrinT 
I.  llieatDry  of  ChariMandRollo? 
I.  How  did  RoUo  afterwards  acti 
i.  What  incident  ii  mentioned,  as  ritowing 

the  aeouiity  of  property  7 
i  What  new  i>nemy  appeared  at  tbia  time  1 
F   Who  saved  En^and  for  a  time  7 
)  llie  lait  of  ths  Cariovingian  dynasty  1 

1  ThefoantleroftheprMenttacsaf  FWieh 


50.  The  itale  of  France  at  this  periodi 
Sao.  3^Tlu  Fmndaiian  of  Uu  Gtrmani* 

1.  Wliat  oath  wen  the  Gennan  empeioa 

obliged  10  takel 
3.  Where  did  the  cuatom  of  electing  empe- 

ron  commence? 

3.  How  long  did  it  continue  7 

4.  What  emperor  njaed  GeTmaay  to  the 
hj^eet  rank  among  European  states  T 

5.  From  whst  disgraceful  tribute  ^  he 
free  his  kingdom  1 

G.  How  did  the  Germans  ahow  their  senat 

of  the  importance  of  this  rictory  I 
T   What  incident  ebowl  the  character  of 

e   How  did  Otho  become  ktne  of  Italy  I 
9.  Why  did  the  pope  aeknowtedge  him  wa 

Roman  empsror  and  BU]H«me  bead  of 

the  ehnroh  7 

10  Why  did  be  anerwardsqapoaehiml 

11  How  ^  Otho  rcwnl  this  coodoctT 
19    What  hMtened  the  death  of  Olbo  II. 
13   How  was  Otho  III.  killed  t 

14.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Conraff 
roeity7 
pKMlii  of  energy  did  Henry  tlL 

16  In  whose  leiga  did  the  great  struggjo 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  power 
begini 

17  l^e    condition   of  a&in    in    England 

favouiable  to  the  pope  7 

18.  l^e  condition  of  a^rs  in  Spain  T 

19.  TIm   condition  of  alfikin  in   Northaia 

Europe  7 

30.  Whom  did  Kdwaid  the  ConfvKir  nomi- 
nate aa  hi*  sacceasor  1 

SI.  Whom  did  the  EnglUi  prefer? 

93.  What  oath  did  Haidd  takel 

S3.  Under  what  drcumatances  7 

What  artifice  was  emjrioyed  to  fin 
sanctity  to  itT 

35.  Kd  be  pdhere  to  H  7 

What  induced  William  to  invade  Enr- 
landl 

37.  What  battle  dscided  the  contnl  7 

as.  How  did  Winiam  treat  the  Eoglidil 

99.  How  did  siane  Normans  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  SicilJM  T 

30.  How  did  all  Iheso  events  atreogtben  the 

M? 

Sao.  i^Statt  of  tht  BaHfnm  On  Eitab- 
lisAment  f*  lis  OtwrfAme  of  Hit  KkaiiphaU. 

What  issaid  of  the  history  of  the  Byion- 
tlne  empire  during  the  iriddle  ages  I 

Its  CMidition,  &C.7 

Whence  did  the  Turks    and  Tsitan 


1  When  was  their  c 


intry  innu'rd  fd 
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S.  The  eousequence  of  it  ^ 

J,  Hoirwai  lii«  revolutioii  completed? 

3.  What  new  hoHe  now  appeared  J 

).  Theii  Victoria!  1 

3.  Th«  extent  of  the  dominjoiu  nf  Malek  i 

Sbah? 
1.  What  little  circunutance  ddw  occurred, 

which  led  to  mighty  conaequenceB  I 
I.  The  conduct  of  the  massing  1 
].  What  showB  the  extent  of  the  btII  7 
1.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Mnlek  8h 

divided  I 
>.  Of  what  beneSt  to  the  Chritfiuu  w 

IhiadinsioDl 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Seo.  1.— Tie  Orirm  of  tl*  Papacy. 
1.  What  ia  lemarkaUe  in  the  cleiical  er- 

ganiiatiDii  of  Christianity  T 
3.  What  stntement  is  made  on  this  subject  t 
:i.  What  two  great  principles  were  tally  i 

cognized  at  a  verv  eailj  period  1 
i.  The  opiniOD  of  infidels  on  this  point  ? 
5.  The  general   outline  of  the   apostolic 

G.  To  what  two  different  tinea  of  tempta- 
tiim  were  the  clergy  eipoaedT 

T.  Show  how  they  teiSed  to  the  aame  t«- 
sultl 

8  The  only  bond  that  held  nation  lo- 


af Pepin  as  king  oS  France  t 
i.  On  what  is  popery  founded  1 
I.  Beparale  the  two  parts  I 
'.  What  heppeued  ere  one  gBncndiim  had 

paned  awajT 
EC.  a^The    early  Dnelaptuaa  ■/  tie 

PoUficnl  St/ittm  of  tha  Papacy. 
..  Tha,iDq>orlaiit  links  betwean  ancient  and 

mndera  histoTy  1 
!.  Was  the  FVeach  monarchy  otiginany 

elective  or  hereditary  1 
t.  Why  did  Pepin  then  wirii  to  be  ivcog-- 

niied  by  the  pope  1 
L  Whatissaidof  tbemeasniwif  thepope^ 
\.  What  cetemony  did  they  tvne  I 
I.  How  did  Pejnn  legaid  it  T 
'.  How  did  the  pope  regard  It  I 
I.  ItseSecll 
.  How  did  the  Frsnk  BoUe*  tagaid  it  I 


gethetl 
I.  \Vhatledtolhor 


m  of  the  pagans?  . 
I.  How  did  this  tend  to  increase  the  power 

of  the  clergy  7 
..  How  wan  the  discipline  of  the  chnreh 

injured? 
I.  How  wero  the  doctrinn  of  Cbristianity  : 

comi|ited? 
I.  What  miserable  pracUcea  were  thns  in- 
troduced? 
\  Whatbodieshaveatwnysheenprom^fli . 

in  introducing  and  supportiag  supenti- 

tions,  Ilc  ? 
\.  Was  tbo  chargeofidolatrynrged  against 

the  Christians  true  7 
;.  Wh&t  provH  it  to  be  BO  T 
f.  IVho  were  the  Iconoclasts  J 
I.  The  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Conatanti- 

I.  Haw  did  the  pope  act  ? 

I.  Who  made  the  pope  a  temporal  prince  Ii 

I.  ^Vhen  dora  the  proper  history  of  the 

papacy  begin? 
i.  What   three   tTansactions    combined  to 

give  it  fonn  t 
t.  What  naturally  led  to  the  temporal  sov- 

•l^COity  of  the  pop"' 


).  Is  it  now  acknowledged  l( 

>.  What  pontiff  first  combined  the  elemoots 

of  the  papacy  into  a  systeml 
r.  What  difficulty  met  him  nl  lbs  outset  t 
i.  How  did  the  piqM  attemi^  to  ward  off 

tha  danger? 
I.  How  did  Leo  IIL  act  ? 
I.  How  ha*  his  act  been  intetpreted  T 
1.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
L  What  benefits  did  Leo  experience  from 

tills  TnoderBtion  7 
I.  How  did  he  show  bis  gratitadB  1 
L  The  dangers  and  benefits  to  the  papd 

see,  of   the  m  witnhliahmrnt   of   the 

eTD|nre  T 
1.  What  is  said  of  the  stnw^M  between 

theUsfamisof  Rome  and  of  Coutanti- 

nople? 
i.  "nie  affect  on  the  papacy  of  the  death  of 

Charlemagne? 
'.  What  k  said  of  the  uiurpaliona  of  the 

chnreh  daring  (he  wars  between  tbs 

succesaors  of  Chartemagne  ? 
!.  What    tdiameful   acknowledgment   did 

Charles  the  Batd  make? 
>.  What  canon  did  the  Usbopa  make  T 
I.  How  did  king  and  people  regard  it  ? 
.  What  right  did  the  pope  assume  I 
!.  Why  did  he  depose  the  urchbidHip  of 

Ravenna  ? 
I.  How  did  he  treat  King  Iiothaire? 
\.  What  acknowiedgmout  did  Ibe  pope  s» 

act  of  the  king  of  France  t 
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K.  How  WB9  he  cDCoenized  u  imperarl 
36.  What  lettei  did  lbs  pope  writs  to  the 

king? 
31  Hov  did  tho  feudal  loidi  tnat  the  pon- 

tiffit 

38.  To  what  are  the  vhhb  of  Ihii  pariod  at- 

tribotablsT 

39.  He  great  etrnt  of  the  pontiffiT 

Hi  What  rendered  popeiy,  aa  a  ayitaiii,  m- 

Sec  3^~T/it  StntggU  for  Supra»acji  bt- 

total  tht  Pofta  md  Bmperw*. 
1.  For  what  eerricel  ww  Otho  tewaided 
with  the  inm  crawn  of  Lombudy  and 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  WealT 
3.  How  did  Otho  ahvw  bis  jealonay  ti  the 
dengna  of  the  pope  agaiast  I ' 

3.  Bow  did  the  pope  treat  OthoT 

4  Othi^B  oondnct  m  retnml 

5.  Tba  chanctor  of  Pope  John  I 

S.  Who  waa  atected  in  iiii  loomT 

T.  What  ban  did  he  lane  T 

&  What  (Gd  the  bidlOFa  think  and  ny  of  HT 

9.  What  led  to  Jdm'a  reatontkoiT 

10.  Km  mbaaqoent  oondnctl 

11.  Hii  okdt 
13.  What  did  the  peo^  think  of  ha  death  I 
13.  Who  mcceeded  him  I 
14  The  coD<£ticai  of  the  pqiac;  al  . 

15.  To  what  iM  tfas  papacy  owe  ita  firat 

16.  What  now  gsTo  it  alieiigth  far  a  new 

■tmggtoT 
IT.  How  naa  Pope  John  treated  1 

18.  His  BuccenoiB,  and  who  prerailed  I 

19.  What  liutorooa  act  did  BoniTaee  TIL 


30.  The  deal 

31,  The  death  or  hie  tinl  I 
XL  What  riiowe  how  loir  the  p^mcy  had 

DOW  aonkl 
S3.  How  did  SyWeMar  act  T 
34  How  did  Benedict  VHL  treat  tho  Em- 
peror Henry  I 
its.  ThestateorUtepopedomaoonaAerlhiil 
3S.  How  old  wee  Benedict  IX-  when  railed 

to  the  popedom  T 
37.  Who  induced  him  la  reiicnt  and   by 

what  meaail 
Sa  Who  wae  HildebandT 
99.  What  becKine  of  himi 
30.  HiK  character  ? 
S«c.  4.—Rtvhal  of  tkt  Papal  Ptvtr. 
1.  What  led  to  the  aeccea  of  the  papal 

unupationl 
S.  How  did  it  endeiTonr  to  eeenre  ita  ac- 

quiaitiODi  1 
a.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  noblea  of  Italy  T 
4-  Wh^  opioioa  waa  the  papacy  daring 
thia  time  (enentinj;! 


11 

5.  Under  what  presanre  was  its  oiganllM- 

tion  tompleted  7 
G.  Ha<r  did  it  link  itself  with  every  olaaa 

of  the  community  T 
7.  How  was  tho  clerical  identified  irith  the 

popalar  CHnsc  1 
B.  Who  waa  the  first  (hat  clsarly  perceired 

the  tendency  and  atrength  of  this  cm 

rentl 
9.  What  ie  eaid  of  hia  peieoual  cbrj'acter  1 

10.  Of  hia  meaaoreaT 

11.  Hiedeaignl 

13.  What  >  said  of  Leo  IX.  T     ■ 
13.  Hildekvnd'a  fiiet  interview  with  himT 
14  What  had  the  pontiff  dnaded  ? 
15.  WhateervicedKlHitdebrandranderhiiiit 
IG.  How  was  he  rewarded! 

17.  Why  were  tha  clergy  and  peqde  •( 
Bomo  pleased  at  these  IhingaT 

18.  Leo's  conduct  7 

19.  HiabteT 

30.  What  led  to  hia  teatn  I 

21.  Whosooceededhiml 

S3.  Bildebrand'e  views  and  conduct  T 

33.  How  did  the  new  pope  treat  him  T 

34  How  did  he  eondnet  himself  in  Franeet 

35.  How  did  the  people  act  on  the  death  <£ 
Pope  Stephen  t 

36.  How  did  Hildebrand  1 

37.  Why  did  the  emperor  aid  Nicholai? 

38.  How  did  Nicholas  act? 
How  did  he  act  towaida  the  Nonnana  ia 

the  sonth  of  Italy  T 

30.  How  did  they  eerve  him  in  turn  ? 

31.  The  effect  of  thi»? 
33.  What  is  said  of  the  church  of  Milan  T 

Polar  Domian'a  boldnaas  1 
34  The  remit  of  it ! 

35.  Haw  waa  Nichols*' Boccenor  chosen  T 

36.  Who   we«   the   real   governor  of   the 

37.  How  did  be  treat  the  Milanese  T 

38.  How  did  it  happen  that  two  srchtHaln|H 
of  Milan  were  chosen  1 

39.  The  contest  that  ensued  1 

40.  How  bod  Hildebrand  neen  preparing  for 
*    the  contest  1 

41.  How  did  be  contribnte  to  the  Noirnan 
conquest  of  England  1 

43.  How  did  he  act  towatds  William) 

43.  What  did  he  send  hiinl 

44  How  did  he  act  towards  Matildnt 

45.  What  daring  act  threw  all  these  pcdili- 

co]  stmggiea  into  the  shade  T 

46.  The  real  author  of  all  these  actal 
S«c  S^Pontificaii  of  Gregon/   VII, 

1.  What  is  aaid  of  tbe  acceaeion  of  Hilde- 
brand to  the  papacy? 

3.  How  did  he  obtain  the  emperor's  iBtifi< 
cation  of  his  irregular  etectionT 

3.  What  bvourits  [rian  of  his  did  be  bqjla 
oteoce  tspnt  in  eieeutioal 
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4  For  whftt  ptuposu  did  he  wad  « lepla 

S.  WbU  effiict  ^  hia  eneijy  prodace  on 

the  emprlorT 
S.  What  were  Ihs  two  gnat  ahjocta  of  tha 


m? 


9.  What  were  lay- 

0.  The  DbjectiooD  to 

1.  Whst  MCDicd  to  make  it 

theM    BppdDlmeiils    in    the    <^UTch 

diould  be  indapendeal  of  the  tl&te  t 
3.  What  blsaphemouB  clum  did  the  pope 

put  forth  I 
3.  What  conaa  was  paiMd  on  this  mtnect 

in  a  gcnfn]  council  held  at  Romef 
1.  WL>I  is  eaid  of  the  lellen  of  the  pope 

in  which  be  commuaic&led  IhsH  de- 

crvea  (0  the  EoiopeBn  MVeraigniT 
5.  Mention  sonie  of  hii  actioni  coneopond- 

ii^  to  his  words. 
G.  Hon  did  the  emperor  ndidi  these  things  I 
T.  What  conspiniey  was  Ibiined  '~    " 

B^inst  the  pope  7 
d.  What  daring  act  was  perpetmtod  bj  the 

prefect  of  the  city  7 
9.  The  coDsequtnces  of  itT 
1.  How  did  the  pi^  treat  the  emperor  I 
I.  How  did  [he  emperor  Bel  in  retam  T 
i.  What  did  the  pope  then  do  7 
3.  Meiition  the  meat  impoitant  of  the  icso- 

latiooB  thai  he  passed. 
i.  What  replf  did  he  make  when  adned 

not  to  eicommmiicate  the  emperor  1 
5l  What  did  both  parties  now  prepan  to  do  7 
S.  Whst  circumstance  happeaed,  at  thii 

time,  Tsry  opportunely  (or  the  pi^  7 
7.  How  was  Heoiy  litnatvdl 
^    What  hardships  did  he  endure  in  ctoimiib 

the  All.  7 
9.  How  did  he  act  when  he  reacbeil  Lorn- 

D.  To  what  indignitiw  was  he  sulijected  by 
the  popeT 

1.  Their  effect  on  his  mindl 

2.  What  led  him  to  repent  of  his  d^iada- 

].  How  did  he  renew  the  war  7 

t.  How  was  he  treated  at  home  I 

i.  Why  did  this  disconcert  the  pope  T 

S.  How  did  he  act,  &c.  ? 

I.  What  is  the  doctiine  of  transnbstantia- 

tionT 
J.  Why  were  the  clerj^  zealous  in  the  eup- 

)  What  remark  wsa  made  to  a  discon- 
tented n(Meman  oftlie  queen  of  Spain 
by  her  coafHsorT 

).  Who  asnUed  the  di 


his  nsntnUtr  b«lw«en  Honry  and  Be. 
d(dph7 
43   How  did  Hnnij  act  therenpooT 

43.  How  did  he  act  aftar  Rodolph  WM  de- 

feated and  sIbId  1 

44.  What  <U  Gretfory  do  after  hk  drpaitiirt 

from  Rome  T 

45.  How  <Ud  he  risw  bk  oondDct  on  hit 

death-bed  7 

46.  Hia  frequent  remark  1 

4T.  Of  what  may  he  b«  isKBided  m  Ihs 

founder  I 
4S.  Howhaahebeen  (xikfln  of  bybistixiBOB? 
49.  Of  what  may  he  be  called  the  reprsssn- 


50.  Bow  was  he  regarded  by  the  siildiei^ 

lbs  pe<^e,  and  the  olei;[y  7 

51.  What  la  said  of  hk  fanlta  ? 

53.  How  did  lie  act  with  nfsrenee  to  crimi- 
nals whom  he  sentenced  to  death  7 
53.  Giro  a  summary  of  his  history  and  cfaa- 

Sia  6^  Tie  Wiir  ef  Imettititra. 
1.  How  did  Urban  IL  commence  his  pon- 
tificate 7 
9.  Whom  did  Matilda  now  many  7 

3.  Of  what  •Uustriona  Aumly  are  Ibqr  the 

4.  What  domestic  troubis  now  afflictsd  tbs 

Emperor  Henry  I 

6.  To  what  threatenius  danger  was  the  at- 

tsntiOD  of  the  uitiatiaa   worid  am 
directed  7 
G.  Whose  eloquence  led  to  the  fM  ranHde  I 

7.  What  new  oath  did  the  elergy  take  in 

A.D.  11047 

8.  What   grievoos   misfortune   now  belt] 

Henry? 

9.  How  dH  the  bintiap  of  liege  set,  and 

how  was  he  trestod  in  coose       ~  * 
10.  Did  Henry  V.  yield  to  the  p< 
matter  of 


I.  What  aahiam  now   lodi   [dace 

chuToh? 
I  Owing   to  whose  exettions  wi 


L  1^0°" 


i.  How  many  bishops  assembled  at  Iht 

Keneral  council  in  Rome  A.D.  11397 

s  Abelard,  and  by  nbom  tf- 

'.  Of  what  waa  tbii  controveny  the  finl 

aymptomT 
t.  Tho  doctrinee  of  Arnold  7 
I.  What  struggle  i 
I.  Why  <bd  it  BO  qieedily  cease  < 
See.  l—Tlie  Crumda. 
.  When    ^   pilgtiiDBges   to   Jeraaiitti 


.iiiij; 
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I.  Haw  ditl  Ihe  Sanceiia  treat  the  pilgrim*, 

whilM  they  poaMMiad  JeroiUeni  I 
I.  How  did  Ibe  Tucka  trait  Ihem  ? 


t  general  orawds 

againM  the  Turks  T 
i.  Who  ectually  excited  the  fint  cnaade  I 
■.  HowdUihedoit? 
I.  Who  wore  th«  fint  cniuden7 
I.  Why  were  they  »  otled  1 
I.  How  did  they  set  on  their  march  T 
..  The  consequencee  to  themaelTeal 
i.  Their  treatmeiit  of  the  Jewi  1 
L  Who  commanded  the  fint  ngular  aimy 

■gniiut  the  Turkat 
L  What  nobleman  joined  hia  irtan.lnnl  T 
>.  How  were  they  racaived  and  treated  by 

the  Greek  emperor  t 
J.  "nieir  career  in  Ask  1 
I.  When  wu  Jerusalem  taken  1 
i.  How  waa  it  dereoded  by  the  Mohamme- 

meduB  7 
(.  By  what  itnita^n]  did  Godfrey  excite 

hia  troop*  (o  deeds  of  valoor  7 
).  How  was  Iheir  triDm|A  sullied  I 
t.  What  boast  did  Ihe  knights  make  7 
i.  How  long  did  the  maeeacre  lastl 
1.  What  auddenly  put  a  stt^  lo  it  7 
I.  rnieit  CDDducl  therenpon  7 
5.  Who  was  chosea  king  of  Jemaalem  T 
B.  What  noble  dectaration  did  he  make  ? 
T.  How  long  did  this  new  kingdom  laat  7 
3.  How  many  crusade*  were  there  t 
9.  How  long  did  they  laetT 

0.  Give  the  history  ot  the  second  crusade. 

1.  Thnugh  whose  influence  had  H  bat 

ondenakan  7 
3.  His  conduct  under  the  slonn  of  poUia 

indignation  that  buret  npoa  him  1 
J.  What  kings  jcnned  in  a  new  cmsai 

the  news  of  the  captni«  of 

by  Saladin  T 
1.  What  prevented  tixta  lucceaa  ? 
i.  What  ted  king  Philip  lo  return  homi 
5.  What,  king  ffichard  I 
7.  What  befel  Richard  on  hi*  return  T 
i.  At  whoa  ioMigation  was  the  fourth 

sade  ondert^en  7 
).  Their  first  dtpartuie  from  Iheir  orig-jial 

).  Their  secomi  1 

I.  Howdldtheyact  toward  ConMantinople? 
!.  By  whom  waa  the  fifth  cnissdf  uuder- 

taken7 
I.  The  history  of  it? 

L  How  did  tVedeiick  II.  of  Germany  act ' 
i.  Why  wae  he  twice  eicommunicated  by 

the  pope  7 


49.  How  did  be  act  on  hia  retmsT 

50.  Who  led  the  nmth  cnisade  1 

5>.  What  led  to  the  min  of  this  cmgade  T 

52.  The    pope's   addreea   to   Iho   clergy  of 

Sicily,  OD  hearing  of  the  death  of  tlta 
emperor  I 

53.  The  fata  of  Loois  T 

54.  When  was  Acre,  the  last  stronghoM  o.* 
the  Christiana  in  Palestine,  taken  1 

Sic.  B^~Th»   Crvmdt  egaijut  t\t  Atti- 

1.  What  is  a  general  ci 


against  them  T 

4.  Why  were  the  feudal  knda  unwilling  to 

5.  Why  did  aome  peraons  maintain  that  lbs 

Old  Testament  waa  written  by  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  7 

6.  Agunst  what  Romish  doctiine*  <&  the 

Aibigenses  protest  7 
T.  The  moral  character  of  the  Aibigenses  T 

8.  What  relation  did  they  wish  to  hold  to 

the  Romirii  cfaunsh  7 

9.  Explain  this. 

10.  Innocent  Ill.'a  first  step  in  his  endeaTonn 

to  cmah  them  7 

11.  What  is  said  ofbis  sminaries  7 

13.  How  did  Caitelnaa,  the  papal  le^le,  act! 
13.  Hi*  conduct  to  Raymond,  on  ha  refoai] 

to  treat  with  him  I 
11  What  inflamed  the  Pope  agwnst  Ray- 

15.  How  was  he  treated  7 

IS.  Hew  dkl  Philip  Augustus,  the  kdg  of 

France,  act  7 
17.  What  promieea  did  the  monka  make  to 


18.  What  new  monastic  order  was  imdituted 
by  the  Pope,  Innocent  III  7 

19.  llieir  special  object  7 

20.  By  what  dreaded  name  ii 
best  known  7         , 

SI.  How  did  Raymond  act  at  the  approach 

of  danger  7 
22.  How  did  his  nephew  act  7 
""    Raymond's  conduct  at  the  approach  of 

the  hostile  army  of  the  crusadeia  t 

24.  The  conduct  of  the  crusaden  towanfa 
their  prisaneR  I 

25.  The  barbarous  answer  of  the  abbot  of 
Cileaui,  when  aaked  by  the  army, 
how  Ihoy  sbonid  dialinguiah  catbolio* 
from  heretic*  7 

26.  How  did  the  army  act  7 
'.  Who  interfered  in  behalf  cf  young  Bay- 

I.  His  adrice  to  him  T 
39.  Hk  rate,  and  that  of  (he  toirnsmeu  f 
30.  What  had  Ihe  country  been  mads  by 
these  cruaaden) 
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33   SIriou  de  MoDtbn'a  conduct? 

34.  WhsIdidRnfmondda? 

35.  !low  was  he  treatod  in  Rome  1 

36.  Willi  waa  Montfort  doing  in  the  meui- 

time  I 

37.  How  did  the  king  of  Aragoil  UletDpt  1« 

cecure  bio  tneoditiip  T 
13.  Why  WW  not  peace  made  1 
39.  llie  fate  of  the  defenden  of  the  ftrang- 

hold  of  RaymoDd*— the  caMle  of  1a- 

40   What  noir  intemipted  the  frisnddilp  be- 

tivten  the  monka  of  Citeaux  and  the 

ciuanden? 

41.  How  did  Arnold,  Ibe  pqwl  legate,  act  1 

43.  How  naa  the  iiope  let  at  dafiance  by 

his  cmaturee  1 

43.  Tbii  bXe  of  ths  king  of  Angon  and  the 

citiiens  of  Toulouae  1 

44.  The  oanae  of  the  quaird  between  the 

legate  and  Montfort  7 

45.  What  more  fonnidaUe  enemy  now  ajt- 

4G.  How  did  Montfort  Iom  Toulouae  I 

47.  Ilia  foto7 

48.  The  lolisequenl  fata  of  Toulonae  T 

49.  What  iujtitiition  wa*  now  ealatdiihed  in 

thii  cotmlry  T 
Sa  The  flITecta  of  theae  nara  7 

Sac  9. — Conieqaeaeet  of  ti*  Cntiadti. 
I .  What  advaotagee  did  the  popea  derive 

from  the  cni^ea  7 
3.  What   effect  had  the  incteaaa  of  the 
papal  power  on  Uiat  of  the  kings  of 


16   Tbe«ffiict  DfhiacnieltieaT 
19   The  fate  of  Conradin  7 
SO.  lie  e^ct  of  the  aeveraDee  tt  Ildy  htm 
the  Gen  '    ' 


■   Wliat 


led  I 


I  pFL'utiar  circi 
contrary  reniilt  in  Franco  7 

4.  How  did  the  kings  of  Spain  profit  by  the 

faiiaUdHnofthoageT 

5.  'nie  elTecta  of  the  crufodes  on  chitalry  7 

6.  Do»crllie  the  Hoepilallen,  or  kni^ta  of 

St.  John,  or  knighla  of  Malta. 

7.  The  knishts  Tpmplan. 
e.  The  Teulonie  Order. 

9.  The  Onle.-  of  St.  Laiania. 

10.  The  e!T<-'t3  of  the  crumde  on  the  Italian 

1 1.  What  laid  the  foundatiou  of  the  present 

Ilanscalii;  longue  I 

12.  What  led  to  the  Ntablishment  of  ma- 

13.  How  did  the  royal  aiilhoiity  gun  hy  the 

exlciLsion  o(  mnnicipal  freedom  7 

14.  What  followed   as  a  urceaHary  conse- 

qtmnco  ofthid  freedom! 
1 J   Tito  Btate  of  Germimy  at  this  period  7 
I&  What  brave  emperor  reatorcd  tranquilUtyT 
17.  To  whom  did  Iho  popo  nre  the  kmgdom 

of  Naples  7 


lal  proTBd  a 
le  Romidi  el 


church  than  llw  mmejiia 
of  Germany  7 

Sd*»  10. — Fortnatioa  and  CMdiMiiMl 
Hilary  of  tit  Spanitk  Mmankf. 

1.  The  condition  of  Spain  tot  anviJ  hna- 

dred   yeara  aflar  the  inraiioa  ef  Ih* 
Sanceoa? 

2.  Id  what    fbnr  ataUa  were  they  tOB- 

prised  after  the  fourteenth  cmlErj7 

3.  What  iaaaidofthekingdnnorGivudiT 

4.  What  ia  said  of  Navam7 
a.  Whatisaaidof  AiagonT 

6.  What  is  aaid  of  Castile  I 

7.  How  did  they  begin  to  aecnreflmrua. 

6.  What  b  nid  of  their  diaseDmraa  t 

9.  He  complaint  of  the  soldien  of  F<nu 

10.  How  long  did  it  take  the  Spuiu^  U 

reach  the  Doorol 

11.  How  kmi;  to  read)  the  TagDt7 

13.  To  what  cinmnBtancea  £oDld  ha  im- 
puledthe  libend  charten  irfanimnci- 
ties  in  Castile  and  Lena  T 

13.  Some  trf'lheir  enactments? 

14.  The  date  of  ptqwlar-  n^iaeiitutiai  > 

Castile? 

15.  How  much  sooner  than  the  Erst  ooni*. 

cation  of  the  English   hoOH  of  cooi- 

16.  What  powerful  check  on  the  openliNa 

of  the  crown  did  they  tail  to  aT^lhan- 
aeliea  otl 

17.  What  importantprinciple  of  thecHBtitn- 

tion  was  recognised  1 

18.  What    prerogative    long   annrind  the 

wreck  of  their  liberties? 

19.  What  anoinalons  jnutilntionwas  peeidisr 

to  Castile  T 

50.  Describe  it. 

51.  What  wero  these  associations  oiled? 
33.  The  state  of  the  cities  of  Castile  ? 

33.  The  etate  of  the  nobles,  &c7 

34.  How  did  the  over-weening  eonfideate  <( 
the  nobles  prove  their  ruin  1 

35.  The  eiTecb  of  the  long  minfnilica  in 
Castile? 

Sec.  li— Surety  of    the   CaasfitHliw  rf 

1.  What  firat  raised  Aragon  to  pobtacal  im- 
portance? 

3.  Where  were  the  seeds  of  hlierty  plaidd 
and  brought  to  maturit]  1 

3.  Which  of  the  inarilimo  mpubTa  •> 

eminently  conspicuous  7 

4.  What  is  said  of  ita  navy  I 
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6.  WhUi 

G.  What  dty  did  il  eoDqoer  t 

T.  Wbat  ta  raid  Df  the  kothority  of  their 
mourdut 

6  Bow  wan  Ihej  choaen  I 

9.  Whatdid  theyaweutodabeToreBviuii- 
Lig  the  eceptie  7 

10.  Some  oflhe  privile^ofthe  nobtea? 

11.  WheliBHudofthGcoiiiiiuauiof  AragoaT 

12.  What  of  the  triennial  Cortee  1 

13.  What  of  the  coiomittee  of  interim  1 

14.  The    privHe^    and  fuuctiona   of  the 

15.  What  ie  nidof  BaneloitaT 

16.  How  iraa  iu  wealth  exhibited  1 

17.  lis  peewiiar  glory  J 

IB.  Ita  goTemmeat  and  privile^? 

19.  The  inSuence  of  these  democratic  inati- 

tntiona  on  the  chaiactei  ot  the  Cata- 

bmiau  t 
30   What  did  Ihe  Venetian  ambanador  nj 

ef  theni  in  the  niteeiitb  cenlniy  1 
SI.  The  policy  of  the  kings  ot  Spain  when 

Caatile  and  Aragou  were  united  t 
33.  What  did  Ferdinand  lay  of  thenobloa  of 

AiBfooT 
33.  How  did  they  ioae  their  priTitegea  ? 
34  What  ia  aaid  of  the  connexion  between 

freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  inati- 


19.  Did  the  Cataloniuw  ngui  the  ftp*'* 


25.  Of  what  nei 
raUe  ai2  at 
36.  With  whom  did  the 


lat  troth  ia  Spain  a 
aad  eiampiy 


canaatBetJBtnl  •/"  Iht  Frntrtttnth  Centmy. 

1.  Kodolph  of  Hapabnrg'a  Sat  atep  alter 

beeoming  emperor  of  Gennony  1 

2.  Who  foiiDded  the    imperial  houae   ot 

Aaatria? 

3.  How  aad  nhen  woe  Venice  feonded  I 

4.  When  did  it  fint  rise  into  impertance  1 

5.  Who  confecred  on  them  the  aovereignty 

oT the  Adriatic! 
G.  What  ceremony  thence  arose  1 
7.  How  did  the  cnnadea  extend  their  power  1 
S.  What  change  of  govenunenl  did  die  in- 

creaaing  wealth  of  Venice  occaaion  T 
9.  What  led  to  the  terriUe  conncii  of  ten  1 

10.  To  wbat  did  Genoa  owe  its  piwperity  T 

11.  How  were  they  rewaided  by  the  Greek 

emperon  for  the  help  afibrded  by  L' 

12.  What  led  lo  the  war  between  them 

the  Piaana,  and  ita  remit? 

13.  Why  was  Cbarlet  of  Anjon,  king  of 

Naplce,  hated  I 

14.  What  led  to  tbe  Sicilian  vespen } 

15.  Who  were  manacred,  and  who  apared 

16.  Who  protected  the  lalandenT 

17.  Hie  pDpe'a  doings  in  conacquence  I 

IS.  How  did  Peter,  king  of  Aragon,  eotwil 
Chariei? 


.  What  naval.  Tiotory  did  Petei's  admiral 

gaini 
.  The  end  ot  Cbarin  T 
.  What  saTsd  the  Mohammedans  at  thia 

time  from  Alphonio,  king  of  CaatOe  1 
.  To  what  new  kingdom   in  Europe  did 

the  craaade  in  Spain  lead  T 
.  How  was  thia  result  produced  1 
■  Hie  policy  of  the  French  kinga  aftet 

Hugh  CBpet\i  murpatioD  T 
.  What  err«  did  Philip  I.  commit  T 
.  How  waa  thia  danger  increased  I 
.  Who  waa  the  founder  of  the  greatneaa  of 

the  French  monarchy  T  • 

.  Wtiat  is  aaid  of  the  Pt.iilagenets  t 
.  Of  Richard  1. 1 
.  Of  John? 

:  The  battle  of  Bonvines  1 
.  Of  the  papacy  aAer  the  des  Ji  of  Nicbo- 

last 
34.  How  did  (he  doctrine  of  infallilNUty  in- 


.  What  ti  raid  of  him  7 

.  How  did  he  show  hia  pride  T 

.  Who  forced  him  to  reaign,  and  how  I 

.  How  did  he  act  ? 

Sio.  ISr-Pmtificale  of  Boniface. 
.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  manner  in  which 

Bomface  obtained  the  reaignation  ot 

CeleatiiieT 
'.  What  declaration  did  Coleatino  make  of 

him  t     See  p.  446. 
i.  How  did  he  tnat  Celestine  T 
.  .Hia  character  and  de«|[ziB  7 
.  Hia  letten  to  Philip,  Edward,  and  Adol- 

I.  liie  condnct  of  Jamce  of  Aragon  T 

.  How  did  the  Siciliana  view  thia  eondDi.-t 

in  their  ■orerngn  7 
I.  How  waa  FhiLp  of  France  acting  at  this 

time? 
I.  He  pope's  command  la  him  T 
I.  What  ^d  Ihe  pope  do,  when  Philip  re 

fuaed  to  obey  him  7 
.  How  wai  Ihia  bull  received  in  Europe  T 
L  How  did  Edward  ot  England  act  7 
I.  How  did  Philip  7 
I.  The  eSbct  of  their  conduct  T 
'•.  Arlutration  of  Boniface,  aiid  how  was 

his  deci^on  treated  T 
I.  Hia  treatment  of  Uie  ColonDai  7 
'.  How  did  he  endeaTour  to  lull  the  kiag'a 

I.  How  did  nilip  treat  his  propoaat  1 
).  How  did   Boniface  Induce   penona   It 
come  lo  Rome  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  iobilce  I 
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90.  The  wcret  otqcct  of  Iha  jubilee  1 

31.  Who  woa  the  pope's  mesMnger  to  Philip, 

after  tbs  Jubilee  Wat  av«1 1 
S3.  How  M  tlie  kiog  Ireit  him  7 
33.  Boniface's  subtequeiit  procesdiuga  ? 
24.  Peter   FioUo'e   snmmnry  of  the    bull, 

35.  Philip's  trenlinent  of  it  T 
3S.  Hh  letter  T  Repeat  it. 
27.  The  Bulutance  ol  the  numifestoea  of  the 

three  ordeia  I 
23.  Boniraco's  command  to  E^waid  of  Elng- 

UndT 
29.  Edward'a  reply  1 

10.  Conduct  ur  name  of  the  French  elorgy, 

Hnd  Philip's  proceedings  thereupon? 

11.  Dpnianda  of  Boniface  on  Riilip? 

32.  PhUip's  retnlitttiou  I 

33.  Boniface's  violent  proceeding  1 

34.  Philip's  retaliation! 

35.  What  did  Boniface  then  proceed  to  do  7 

36.  How   WM    his    purpose    of   vengeance 

thwarted  1 

37.  What  alone  saved  him  from  being  cat- 

ried  a  prisoDer  to  France  T 
3B.  His  end  7 
39.  The  eSect  of  his  reign  on  the  papal 

4<l.  Show  haw  this  was  produced  1 

41.  What  chtmge  was  occasioned,  &c.,  by 

the  death  of  Boniface  1 
49.  How  did  Bene<Uct  XI.  act  7 
S«c.  \i.— Stale  of  England  and  the  Nor- 
them  Kingdoiru  at  tht  Commencaaunl 
of  the  Fourtttnih  Ctntury, 
1.  How  did   VViUiam  the  Conqueror  treat 

the  Saxon  population  of  Bn^and  7 
3.  Who  was  the  lint  of  the  IMaDtitgenet 

3.  The  aituation  of  Ireland  at  this  time  7 

4.  What  snggtHtnd  to  Wiltism  the  idea  of 

conquering  Ireland  7 

5.  Who  was  the  only  Englirii  pope  7 

6.  On  what  condition  did  ha  permit  Henry 

to  invade  [reload  1 
t   What  right  had  he  over  Ireland  or  (he 

Irish  church  T 
8.  What  ted  Henry  to  invade  Ireland  7 
S.  What  u  ruiid  of  the. great  chaitor  7 

10.  How  did  the  pope  treat  Jobu  7 

11.  Whotsuvpd  England  from  becoming  a 

Frrnch  |)rovince7 
13.  Chandler  of  Henry  III.  T 

13.  What  laid  the  bosia  of  (he  house  of  com- 

14.  The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  7 

15.  ^Vhy  is  the  eldest  son  of  llie  king  of 

England  called  prince  of  Wain:!  7 
10.  What  gave  Edward  a  pretence  to  in 

Scotland  ? 
17.  The  (hreo  competitor  7 
IB.  WliD  wu  chosen,  and  an  what  oondj! 


),  What  ScottUi  hero  anaa  to  aoitih  1 

country  7 
I.  Who  finally  aocurod  the  eiown? 
!,  What  [Htiduced  innunierabte  civil  wa 

in  the  north  of  Europe  7 
I.  Who  Bubdued  Pruaaia  and  Uvaaia? 
EC  15. — Rttmlalioni  in  the  Eatt  ia  a 

teqtunce  of  tht  Mongolian  Jnaatitm. 
1.  What  is  laid  of  (he  Mongolian  empiral 
>.  OfJenghi*KhanT 
).  His  early  history? 
1.  His  litat  eipeditioni 


I.  How  long  did  (heir  donunion  over  Egypt 


CHAPTER  V. 


lo.  l^jPeciine  of  the  Papal  Pomr^Tlit 

great  Si^ttta  of  tht  WetU 
1.  Where  did  Clement  V   fii  his  reddeace, 

and  why,  &c.  7 
!.  What  further  did  Philip  tequife  of  himt 
I.  How  did  he  act  on  the  occanon  1 
I.  What  racriGce  was  lie  forced  tv  zatkt  to 

gratl^  Philip  7 
!.  How  were  these  knigfata  treatid  ) 
;.  What  was  their  only  crime  7 
r.  What  iufipired  Philip  with  the  hope  of 

obtaining  the  empire  for  his  brotherf 
I.  Did  the  fofn  aid  him  T 
I.  How  did  he  act,  and  why  7 
).  How  did  the  new  empcnw  begin  bii 

reign? 
I.  For  what   purpose  had  the  cotmcl  (( 

Vienno  been  anmmoned  7 
I.  What  waspravfld? 
I.  Why  was  Clement  unwilling  thtt  Bosi- 

face  should  be  coudemned  7 
I.  The  sentence  of  the  council  7 
>.  The  decrees  of  the  council  7 
I.  What  had  noariy  brought  on  ■  war  bs 

tween    the   emperor  and   the  idnjt  sL 

France  7 
7.  Houry's  death,  how  occawoned? 
i.  What  important  personages  died  iboot 

this  time  7 


ong  were 
..  What  happened  at  their  finl  msetilf  I 
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n.  How w«i« they fnced  tow 


Loade- 


:!3.  Who  wu  deeted,  and  by  irhat  meuu  7 

34.  The  ftats  nf  Eunpa  at  Ihk  time  T 

35.  Vow  did  Ibe  pope  set  t 

3E.  What  did  the  empeier  Louia  do  T 

37.  What   eieited   the  indigualKin  of  the 

GenneDB  aninat  the  pope  T 

38.  How  did  Lmia  treat  him  T 

39.  What  prevented  the  deatmetian  of  the 

pope' 
Sa  The  fate  of  the  antipc^  T 
31.  By  what  religioDB  diqKite  waa  the  church 

DOW  disturbed  T 
33.  Who  compelled  the  pope  to  retract  hit 

docllinea  ? 
33.  (Coutd  the  pope  then  be  iafalh1)1e  1) 
34    What  ia  said  of  the  pope's  wealth  7 

35.  What  wne  the  pope'*  aojoora  at  Avignon 

called,  and  why  I 

36.  To  what  did  the  sooe^nr  of  John  owe 


37. 


How  waa  he  regarded  by  the  kioga  of 
How  did  Riillp,  king  of  France,  treat 


'.  Who  waa  eheeen  I 

I.  What  dspatatioa  WB*  aent  him  T 

.  How  did  be  treat  Niiplea  I 

'.  How  (he  emperor  Louia  V.  ? 

',  How  the  church  or  Englaitdl 

^  How  did  Lonia  V.  act  T 

I.  TheeHectof 


'.  Hinr  did  Jane  conciliate  the  pcmtiif  I 
I.  What  dkllhekiiigof  Hm^arydoT 
I.  What  did   the   pope  do  t«  anit  the 

danger  7 
I.  The  history  of  Rienzi  7 


opportunity  7 
i.  How  did  he  act  towaida  the  aichbiahiq) 

of  Milan  I 
.  Hia  decieion   with  regard  to  the  dispute 

between  the  king  IH  Hongary  and  the 

queen  of  Naplea7 
i.  Why  ia  the   eldeA  eon   of  the  king 

France  called  the  dau;diui  1 
i.  What  19  said  ot  the  power  of  the  papacy 

at  thii  time  I 
'.  How  did  the  pope  eodeavour  to  recov 

the  ancieat  patrimony  of  SL  Foter  I 
I.  The  end  of  RieaziT 
I.  Arl<iB9  of  Charles  IV.  I 
I.  WJ.'il  eronts  were  now  taking  place  in 

I.  How  did  John,  the  king  of  France,  re- 

ploniah  hia  c<^ra  7 
L  Kve  aome   account  of  the  origin  i 

<linm  of  the  Free  Companiea  I 
I.  How  did  the  pope  keep  them  from  pli 

doing  AvignoD  T 


e4.  How  did  I^  ancceaaoT  UAan  V.  kai« 

them  away  7 
G5.  How  did  the  emperor  Charlee  demean 
himself  toward  the  pope  7 

66.  What  waa  thooghl  of  hia  conduct  7 

67.  Why  waa  the  pope  unwiUing  to  live  in 

What  bad  he  gained  by  gpiiig  thither  7 
Gregory*!  great  object  7 

70.  By  vrhat  infamoua  means  did  he  endeaT* 

our  t«  gain  over  the  Florentines  7 

71.  The  coneequencs  oT  this  conduct7 
73.  How  did  Gregory  retaliate 
73.  The  reply  of  the  papal  legate  to  the 

Solc^eee  when  they  aued  for  pardon  T 
74  What  reformer  otnr  aroae  in  England  t 

75.  IIowdidGregaryorderhimtobe  tteatedt 

76.  Who  protected  him  T 

77.  Hia  doctriDoa  I 

78.  Why  was  Gregory  aa  enr^od  with  him  1 

79.  Why    did    he   think   of    letonuDg   to 

80.  What  prevented  him  7 

81.  Of  what  was  the  death  of  Gr^ory  XL 

83.  What  attached  the  Branaii*  to  the  pa- 

pacy 7 
93   Who  BDCceedad  Gregory  7 

84.  By  what  means  was  ho  electad  7 

85.  V.ant  expectationa  had  been  formed  of 

Urban's  conduct  7 

86.  Were  they  realiied  7 

87.  How  did  he  act  7 

BB.  How  did  the  cardinala  act  t 

89.  How  was  the  fate  of  the  chmcfa  now  u> 

be  determined  I 

90.  How  did  Urban  treat  the  comt  of  Fondi  T 

91.  "Hie  eonsaqnoDca  7 

93.  Whom  did  the  cardinala  think  of  chooa- 
ing  aa  antipt^  1 

93.  Whom  did  they  choose  T 

94.  Why  was  he  hated  by  the  Italians  7 
65.  For  whom  did  the  emperor  declare  T 

96.  For  whom  the  queen  of  Na|rioa  7 

97.  What  became  of  Clement7 
Whom  did  the  king  of  Franco  bvoot 

and  why  7 
99.  How  did  Urt>an  treat  the  qaeon  of  Ma- 
ries 7 

How  did  the  two  popea  treat  one  an- 

othert 

101.  What  atatea  fkvourad  each  7 

109.  How  did  France  aufTer  in  the  cooleatl 

103   How  did  Jane,  queen  of  Naplea,  aufiet 

for  the  part  the  took  in  the  contealt 

104.  Who  nndertook  to  avenge  her  7 

105.  Hia  fata,  and  that  of  hia  barons  7 

106.  How  did  Urtian  treat  the  king  of  Ha. 
pleat 

107.  How  did  the  king  act  therenpan7 

108.  What  conaplracr  was  now  delected  t 

109.  H«w  were  the  cardinals  treated  1 

110.  How  £d  he  treat  Dnrauo  7 
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111.  How  did  I>iu->izo  ntorti 

112.  Whithsr  did  he  eecape  ? 

1 13.  Ilii  coudiict  during  his  flight  t 

114.  How  wu  Clement  VII.,  the  antipc^, 

octiuff  all  this  while  ? 

115.  What  kin^am  Bnfierod  moat  from  the 

I16L  Huw  wu  it  treated  T 

117.  What  doctrinal  dispute  WM  now  added 

to  thsBchisia? 
US.  What  became  of  Moa^onl 
119.  How  did  the  pope  lesotve  the  questSon  1 
ISO.  Who  undertook  to  decide  it? 

131.  Bull  of  Clemeut  VII.    on   the    aal)- 

jectl 

132.  How  was  Uibau  VI.  now  acting? 

133.  His  end  7 

12-1.  The  conduot  of  hia  auccensor  1 
-  135.  How  did  Clement  pn^wee  to  Btrengthen 

hiimelfl 
ISB.  How  did  tlie  dodora  of  Ih 

propose  to  tenninale  the  a 
137.  The  effect  on  Clement  1 
128.  Letter  of  the  French  min 


131.  BeoedJct'e  otnlitiacy  ? 

133.  TheMatoartheWeatemgaremnieutiT 

133.  What  advantaga  did  Boniface  take  of 

these  circum  stance*  1 

134.  How  did  the  cardinala  attempt  to  put 

an  eud  to  Ihs  Bchiam  7 

135.  Who  lecoguised  the  WTeral  popes? 

136.  The  effect  of  these  i%utes  7 

137.  Who.iaGcnaaaj.-idTacatedWicUiSe'R 

doctrine! 

138.  Atexaader's  successor? 

139.  His  qualifications? 

140.  How  was  the  achiaia  now  to  be  teimi- 

nated? 

141.  John's  remark  on  Constance? 

14S.  Sinsmond's  infamous  treatment  of  John 
Buss? 

143.  How  was  Pun  John  treated  7 

144.  How  were  Huss  and  Jerome  treated? 

145.  What  hero  sostainod  the  cause  of  the 

Hustles,  in  Germany  7 

146.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  (lie 

council  7 

147.  What  council  succeeded   that  of  Con- 


148.  The  result  of  it? 

149.  The  good  effects  of  these  councils  ? 
150   What  enemy,  stUl  more  formidable  than 

conncila,  was  now  arising? 
8B0.  3. — First  Recinal  of  Literature,  and 

I.  Who  firslemployedlitprarytalentagttinst 

the  church  T 
9.  The  (bunder  of  Italian  literaton  ? 


I.  The  fint  rerWer  of  exporiiiuiitiil  aot- 

L  Hia  great  tneiit,  what? 

k  What  was  thon^t  of  hia  discoTeiies  t 

>.  Who  followed  Dante  in  reviTing  liteis- 
ture? 

r.  What  new  iiiTentiaas  were  oon  ma^  7 

i.  What  was  used  before  paper  7 

I.  What  did  the  Arabs  End  in  Bddura  I 

}  Whalanswoied  instead  of  cotton  tor  pa- 
per? 

1.  The  fint  mBnulkctory  of  linen  paper, 
irtieD  and  where? 

i.  What  is  said  of  the  invention  of  oil  paint- 
ing? 

(.  What  of  the  invention  of  printniB  ' 

t.  The  firet  printing-press,  where? 

>.  How  did  FsDstus  treat  Gutenberg? 

>.  What  is  said  of  the  iiiveatlon  ot  gaa- 
powdei? 

r.  The  first  account  of  it.  in  what  ycaiT 

i.  Who  first  used  powder  ia  mmes,  &c  7 

h  Cannoni  how  first  made  7 

).  The  discorerer  of   the  pdaiity  of  the 

I.  Of  the  compass? 

L  How  did  the  old  Danish  sailon  direct 
their  course? 

).  To  whom  ate  we  indebted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  compass  ? 
Sec  3. — Prognt  of  Commtrct, 


bam  A.D.  1300  to  1450  T 
i.  Who  the  trade  of  the  LaTant  ? 
I.  What  led  to  the  wall  between  the  Italhu 

I.  Who  finally  became  supreme  ? 

>.  Where  was  the  Isrgeat  silk  mannbe- 
tory? 

!.  With  what  did  Venice  supply  Europe  ? 

r.  What  made  them  the  chief  bankers  and 
money-lenders  every  where  ? 

i.  TbB  origin  of  the  throe  balls,  exhibited 
ovor  pawnbrokers'  shops  7 

).  What  led  to  diaennoos,  &£.,  among  the 
Italian  republics  7 

}.  What  hoi»«a  became  chief  in  the  sere- 
ral  cities  7 

I.  Ilie  last  war  between  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, called  what ;  and  its  effects  7 

1.  What  else  contributed  to  the  decline  d 


a  dependency  of 


Gono 

I.  How  long  did  it  remain 
the  dutcby  ot  Milan  ? 

L  What  saved  Venice  from  internal  eon- 
Tulsicns? 

i.  What  secored  and  fostered  its  trsde  I 

I.  The  greatest  advantage  gained  bf  Ve- 
nice over  its  commercwl  tivsjs  anae 
from  what  ? 

1.  Of  what  advantage  was  this  treaty  t> 
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1.  What  ii  said  ef  tha  tenitoiul  uqniii- 

ticnwof  VeniceT 
>.  What  ii  mid  of  itapowsr  and  conduct  1 
K  WLat  ia  aaid  of  tha  Hanautic  confeda- 

.  What  cities  jomed  th«  RODfederacy  I 
L  At  what  city  did   tbt  repnaaatativM 

rcgnlaily  meet,  and  how  often  T 
I.  How  many  dtiM  aent  dalegaCsa  in  the 

fifteenth  centaiy  I 
L  Wen  tfaeM  hU  that  bdospd  la  the  con- 

fedency  T 
i.  What  lighta  did  they  eiereiae  1 
i.  The  principal  marta  T 
'.  What  miefoitaae  befel  Ntmwraod  I   and 

when? 
!.  What  became  of  its  merchanta  T 
',  What  took  place  aiuinallj  at  Binges  1 
I.  Ti  what  di.)  thia  interconne,  ttc,  natn- 

ndlyleadl 
.  \fhal  (KTB    conmuree   a  new  £ieo> 

I«dT 
L  What  else  injured  the  confedera^on  7 
1-  What  led  the  notthera  aoveraignB  to  ••- 

Bail  the  coofedeiatioii  I 
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and  Feidinand  T 

25,  What  design  had  the  piqie  fotmed  T 

3G.  What  confederacy  was  formed  agaiiHt 

Fiance  out  of  the  fyagments  ol  tk* 

laagne  of  Cambtay  1 

27.  Wbat  paitwaaaHignedloHenryVin.t 

One  master-stroke  of  the  pi^'a  pciey. 

What  is  said  of  their  in&nlry  ? 

30.  Loaia'  conduct? 

31.  What  reheved  Louii  1 
How  did  the  war  terminatel 


1.  Whal  M  laid  of  Bnrgmidy  ? 
3.  Why  ia  ita  histoiy  an  epiaodo  ? 

3.  To  wb«n  did  King  Jobn  give  it? 

4.  Whom  did  he  marry  ? 

5.  How  did  he  bring  alMut  a  peace  between 

the  QoblM  and  merchants  of  Flandeiat 
S.  Henage   of  the  ambanadom  of  Hoa- 


Wura  Eapeeling  Italy. 
1.  What  ia  meant  by  the  balance  of  power? 
a.  Where  did  ^e  thoeny  have  its  ---- '' 
3.  Its  chief  members  in  Italy? 
4  How  did  RenJi,  the  Isat  iiunBrch  of  the 
hoom  of  Anjon,  act  I 

5.  To  whom  did  Provence  revert  on  the 

death  of  ReD«  ? 

6.  Prudent  conduct  of  Louis  XL? 

7.  Folly  of  his  aoD  Charlea  VIIL I 

8.  What  induced  him  to  act  thus  ? 

9.  His  sueceaa  at  first  7 
10.  What  caused  bia  haaty  retreat? 
11    The  parties  to  the  leagao  7 

IS.  Ttko  fateafhiamenleitbehitidiQ  Italy? 

13,  Haw  i^d  Looja  XIL  prepare  for  a  suhse- 

queot  iavaaioD  of  Italy  1 

14.  Hasnooeaa? 

I£,  Ferdinand's  intention  I 

16   I'henameoT  thegreatoaptainl 


gary7 


Bl? 

ta  proclaimed? 


8.  What  cruEsde  w 

9.  Itscommaudei? 

10.  How  did  Sigismund  reU^  bia  aHica? 

11.  1\it  count  of  Nevers'  impritdenee? 

12.  PnwfofhiacarelenaessT 

13.  How  did  the  luiighta  act  in  the  fiitf 

14.  Advice  afthe  Hunnriana? 

15.  Why  was  it  not  taien  ? 

16L  How  bad  Bayeztd  arranged  hii  aimy  t 

17.  With  what  object  ? 

IB.  The  sncceaof  hisplnn? 

19.  Hew  did  Sigiamund  act  ? 

20.  What  ■  aaid  of  the  valour  of  the  Fnidl 

knights  on  the  day  of  the  battle  ? 

21.  The  object  of  Bayeifd  in  taking  pii- 

22.  Who  waa  set  at  Uberty,  and  why  1 
33.  The  duty  angned  him  7 

24.  FateofUieriHt? 

2&.  How  was  the  money  raised  to  pay  tb« 

;  What  increaaed  the  difficulty? 

.  How  was  it  efavialed  ? 

:.  Who  were  the  Friaona? 

I.  Who  now  atUcked  Ihem  ? 

I.  The  auccea  of  the  enterprise  T 

.  What  SI  said  of  Philip's  administrntios 

of  the  govenunenl  of  Franc*  I 
I  His  great  fault? 
I.  Why  was  his  deal 
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tao.  & — Thl  Miitmy  ef  Burgundg   (eon- 

1.  Who  auccMded  Philip  t 
3.  Hi*  Gnt  itep  7 

3.  By  wboni  oppowd  T 

4.  Joha'B  tnaehsiyl 

5.  How  wai  a  parly  oimjtA  ogmnat  him  1 

6.  Hi*  fate  1 

7.  Whf  regretlsd  by  ha  Flemidi  lulgmrti  7 
_    ...  J 


9.  HiafintBlepT 

10.  WhMchkngedtbBupeet  of  affiunT 

11.  Wbo  delivered  Frtnce  T 

IS.  What  order  of  kuig^tbood  lUd  Philip  the 
Good  inrtitole  I 

13.  What    is  eud  of  th«  btOUaiuy  ef  hie 

14.  Why  did  FliDip  encouraga  thii  taate 

di^day  amoiij  hia  eubjacta  7 

15.  How  were  the  Swia  now  engaMd  T 

16.  What  IbagiM  wai  now  tonaei  ifainal 

themT 

17.  WhyT 

18.  How  wai  an  anny  rueed  1 

19.  KaeuU  of  (ha  fint  battle  T 
90.  How  waa  the  war  tenaiuatedT 
31.  How  wna  the  duke  <d  Burguudy  engaxed 

at  thia  time  I 
99.  The  rflaiill7 
23.  Why    did  the    dauphin  flea  l^Dm    Ua 

falhar*!  court  ? 
94.  With  whom  did  ba  taka  refuge  I 

35.  Hi>  gratitude  7 

36.  How  did  Cbaivlaii  eudaaToui  ts  aTeiife 

bimaelf? 

97.  What  ia  aaid  of  Philip  the  GoaJa  ragn7 

98.  Why  waa  he  the  mora  laiiiMited7 

Sia  &.—Tlie  HUtory  of  Btirgmd^  (am- 
elaJtS). 
1.  What  diatarhance  took  place  Inunediately 
on  the  iiBtBllBtioD  of  Chailea  the  Betd  ? 

5.  What  BBcrel  vow  did  he  make? 

3.  What  increased  hia  Lidinatioii  1 

4.  How  did  the  citiieng  of  Ijege  ad 
i.  How  did  Charlea  aTflnie  himMlt  on  the 

king  of  France  1 

6.  What  did  Louia  XI.  do  thenupooT 

7.  What  advaatagn  did  Louia  have   orer 

Charlea  in  this  kind  of  warfare? 
&  What  memoraUBirieca  of  folly  did  Looia 
commil  7 


11.  How  waa  th»  city  of  liege  treated  1 

19.  What  aaved  it  fiom  ullar  niin? 

13.  How  did  Louia  arenge  the  iodigaitiae  put 

on  himT 
U  How  did  Cbariea  alienat*  ftom  him  the 

chivalry  of  Burgundy  T 
IS,  How  did  he  change  the  fiwHlnan 


lange  the 


aet*7 


I.  The  veageanoe  of  tbe  Swin  7 

>.  Their  war-cry  and  the  ni — ' — 

.  What  wu  DOW  heard  m  uie  MWanca  ' 

L  What  were  Ihey! 

1,  Fata  of  Charle*  aodhiaonayl 

).  The  booty  taken? 

i.  DiatributiOD  of  the  three  diamondaT 

i.  Effect  ofthe  defeat  on  Cbadea  7 

'.  Hia  meaanrei  Sot  renawing  the  wart 

L  How  were  the  8wh  ami^ed  t 

>.  Aoooant  of  tlie  Mge  of  Maial7 

I.  F(dIyofChaHea7 

1.  Fata  of  hia  anny  7 

L  DeseiibethabatthT 

I.  What  proverb  took  ila  origin  in    tlua 

battle? 
L  What  farther  diaaateia  befd  ChaikB  T 
i.  Who  had  sold  huB  to  hia  enemiea? 
>.  How  did  he  treat  him  in  time  of  bnttiaT 
r.  Ilieeudof  Charleal 


I.  Ilie  deogna  of  Looia  XI. 

40.  Cmduet  of  the  Fleminip  t 

41.  Wham  did  Mary  marry  7 
43.  Who  omqnered  Burgundy  T 

43.  To  what  hostilitiea  did  this  lead  t 

Bia  I^Th*  Age  sf  ClurU*  T. 
:.  What  caiued  the  pdHteai  idea  of  tht 

haiancaef  panrwtaipreadin  Ennpel 
L  What  had  Maxindlian  aUed  to  hii  <!»• 

minioDa  by  maniagal 
L  Whom  i£d  hia  k>d  many? 
L  nieh-BCfflB? 
L  Inheritance  of  Cbariea  7 
>.  What  other  good  fbrtune  beislt  UmT 
[.  Hb  power  7 
i.  To  whom  did  be  rengn  hia  German  do- 

).  When  did  FenTuiand'a  dynaaty  eadT 

1.  WhenthatofChailaaV.t 

1.  Whom  did  Ferdinand  many? 

!.  Whom  Charles  V.  7 

I.  What  two  mouarcltf  determined  tanart 

(he  honae  of  Austria  T 
L  What  ii  aaid  of  Henry  VIIIT 
i.  Hm  faims  minialer  T 
>.  Character  of  Fnmeia  1. 7 
r.  Hia  conduct  aoon  after  bii  acveaaoa  to 

the  thronD  7 
).  What  aggrarated  the  mutual  jealonaaa 

of  Chuea  and  Franda? 
I.  Their  power,  how  balanced  7 
I.  Tbeir  allies  7 
I.  Where  did  the  war  begin  7 
!.  What  led  (0  the  loaa  (^  Milan  T 
1.  What  other  calamiliea  befel  Fnneia  f 
i.  What  other  evil  did  the  qaeaB-MoUa 
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S8.  What  mbfortuDii  befall  him  I 
99.  What  ted  to  hm  capture  1 
JO.  The  bdtlle  of  Paria— dMcrilM. 
31  What  led  to  the  defeat  of  Fraoci*  T 
S3.  Derciilw  hii  Rapture. 

33.  Deacribe  hia  aurrender  of  hit  iword. 

34.  How  waa  he  treated  1 

35.  Fraucia' aipecUtioiuT 

36.  How  did  CharlGa  receive  the  newi  1 

37.  Hb  first  demaadT 

38.  How  did  FrancIa  receive  theaetvoponbl 

39.  What  Blep  did  he  theo  take? 

40.  How  was  he  treated  in  Spaia  T 

41.  TheeBfictofthiBtriiiin^l 
44.  Conduct  of  Heaiy  VIII.  t 

43.  Eflect  of  impmonmeat  OD  Franda  I 

44.  The  ckief  obMade  to  a  trakty  Wireen 

him  and  Charies  I 
45   What  re«>]atiaadidhetakeT 
46L  Ita  eflk4  on  Chariea  1 

47.  Fraiicia'uBincorityT 

48.  How  did  Charle*  QiaoiTest  hia  H^iiokni 

of  Ftaneia'  inaiacerilyt 

49.  DeKiibe  hia  departure. 

50.  Haw  wu  the  river  croMed  1 

51.  Fnineia'  acliotia  on  reaching  F^auceT 

52.  How  long  had  be  been  a  jHiaanarl 

53.  FiiHl  violation  of  the  treaty  T 

54.  How  did  Francia  eicuae  himaelf  ? 

55.  Who  atoolved  him  of  ha  oath  I 

56.  What  dreadTuI  inaurrecUn  afflicted  Ger- 

many at  this  lime  T 
ST.  The  leader  of  itT 

58.  Had  the  refbrmstioo  any  thiog  t«  do 

with  it  7 

59.  How  had  Lather  diminUied  hia  influ- 


SO.  What  lea(^e<UdnanciBorganiieBgwii>t 

Charles! 
61.  Why  called  "Holy!" 
ea.  Who  joined  it  T 

63.  How  WBi  Rome  treated  by  Chaifea  t 

64.  How  did  Cbsdea  receive  the  newi  I 
B5.  What  prayers  were  oSered  in  all  the 

Spaaiah  churches? 
6G.  Francis'  succ«  J 

67.  His  revenea,  and  the  cause  of  IhemI 

68.  Who  was  Andrew  DoriaT 

69.  The  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  whom  ne- 

gotiated T 
74.  League  of  Smatkald,  by  whom  madel 

71.  Cause  ji  Charlea'  concoasions  I 

72.  How  had  Francis  secured  the  biend^ip 

of  the  pope  T 
73-  What  led  Henry  VHMo  break  ofTbDm 
the  league  T 

74.  What  acts  were  passed  in  England} 

75.  What  now  employed  men'*  inindi  tor  a 

IS.  VHut  crowned  th«  emperor  with  f  lory  1 


r.  ChaDenre  of  Charles  ? 
1.  What  other  folly  was  comnuttadT 
I.  What  brought  abonl  a  tnicsT 
I.  What  DOW  eUed  Charles  with  aniietyl 
1.  Whataddodtoiti 

I.  What  fbolish  eipedition  did  he  now  na< 
_dertakel 

«  of  hia  failnre  ( 


a  ^teit  to  take  i^ 


i.  What  gave  h 


66.  Francis'  [dan  of  operations  T 

87.  What  opened  the  way  for  an  aUlasM 

between  Charies  and  Henry  T 

88.  What  marriage    eieitad   Jealouay  and 

alarm  in  EngiandT 

89.  lira  fruit  of  tha  marriage  7 

90.  How  were  Heniya  fiuia  ehmgeJ  br  toe 

hiithof  Maryf 

91.  What  allianoM  wen  now  formed! 

93.  What  aid  did  the  sultan  aSbrd  Francis  7 

93.  Who  now  invaded  Fiance  I 

94.  Charles'  pmjeets  1 

95.  What  fiivouifld  them! 

9G.  Who  first  aeiied  on  choroh  f  npertyT 

97.  What  compelled  the  Frotestants  to  renew 

the  leagne  of  Smalkald  ! 

98.  Who  deserted  the  league  ! 

99.  Why  did  he  aot  so  basely  T 
lOa  Conduct  of  the  pMM  I 

101.  What  was  the  "  Interim,"  and  iriiy  m 

called! 
109.  What  city  refiised  Hi 

103.  Maurice's  desinis  T 

104.  Hia  actional 

105.  Thenaultoflhemt 

106.  What  offended  the  pope? 

107.  Hia  conduct! 

108.  What  ampciaing  event  astuniahed  Ea- 

109.  What  is  said  of  him  and  hia  oarear! 
What  was  calculated  to  make  bhn  t»> 

gretted? 

In  whoae  reign  was  the  protestant  reli- 
gion established  In  England  1 

Who  mieceeded  Edwaid  VI.  I 

Whom  did  she  marry  ! 

(Their  nlationahip  ?) 


110. 


k  Of  what   folly  were    the    LutheraM 
r.  To  whom  did  ChaHea  give  his  sevsrrf 


1  tS.  Whither  did  he  retire  ? 
119.  How  long  afterwards  did  he  die? 
laO.  What  society  was  now  establiriied  for 
the  pnipose  of  snatHlninj;  the  causa  tt 

131   WhUinade  it  fairmidaUe  ! 

132.  When  sappressed,  aod  why! 

133.  (Whenr«-eatabtished!) 

134.  The  condition  of  Vence  at  this  time  I 

135.  What  had  exhausted  their 
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138.  Hjw  were  fhoy  injured  by  thodiKoralT 

of  (he  new  routs  to  latUa  1 
197.  What  endsKTonn  did  they  make  to 

kveit  the  danger  7 
ISd.  Succenofthe  Fortu^eoeT 

139.  What  city  becsme  the  staple  for  the 

cammoditiH  oT  the  Eut  ( 

130.  What  befell  (he  Vanetlaoel 

131.  What  proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  infe- 

rior branchea  of  Iheii  commerce  7 
13^.  When  did  Venica  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  T 

133.  What  still  caiued  it  to  be  conndered 

and  reapected  I 

134.  Who  became  the  head  of  FlorenoeT 

135.  Who  eBtabliilied  hi>  aaprems  authority 

over  it,  and  under  what  title  I 
13G.  Tlie  extent  ofJiia  dominional 

S(c.  B^—Tke  Age  s/  EiiaabttK 

1.  He  crtna  of  the  reformation  in  En^andT 

2.  How  did  Eliiabeth  strenethen  herself  T 

3.  Who  BBuniBd  the   arma   and   tilla  of 

England? 

4.  What  prevented    any  hostile    attempt 

BKaiDat  Enfliandl 

5.  The    champion  of  the  Frnteataola  in 

6.  The  champion  of  the  Roman  CatholJea  T 
t.  Of  what  importauee  to  Enirlaad   waa 

the  ancient  rivalcy  between  Franoe  and 

6   Belatioodiip  of  Muy,  qneen  of  Scota  to 

Eliiabeth  I 
9    Mary'a  hudNUld  who  T 

10  What  reason!  had  she  lo  hope  for  euccsM 

01  cetabliBhiog  henelf  on  the  throne  of 
Bn^and? 

11  What  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to  ac- 

knowledf^  Eliiabeth' 

12  ThegTB  -    '■   -  "" 

13.  To  what  did  il  lead,  and  how  did  it  end  t 

14.  What  compelled  Mary  to  lelum  to  Scot- 

land 7 

15.  Waa  she  urilliag  to  go  7 

le.  What  bad  she  to  endure  at  home  I 

IT.  WhatpreTentedanimmcdiateoutbreakt 

18.  What  led  to  the  fint  open  breach  be- 

tween her  and  her  subjects  1 

19.  What  aroused  her  huaband'a  jealoosy  T 
33.  His  conduct  towards  her  7 

Ql.  What  reconciled  (hem  7 

!U   How  was  the  hollowneai  of  this  recon- 

eiliation  rnOTod  7 
3?    How  WIS  Dnmley  murdered  T 
3..    Viat  confirmed  the  suapicioDJ  that  his 

wife  was  the  author  of  the  deed  7 
25.  The  reautl  7 

SS.  What  con^ralnt  waa  put  on  Mary  t 
97.  Whither  did  she  escape  T 
S&  What  befell  bar  then  ? 


I.  What  is  said  of  FrancMlL  of  France  T 

.  The  leading  object  of  the  Gnisea  T 

!.  Who  was  trying  to  do  the  aaioe  Quag  in 

the  Netherianck  7 
I.  The  object  of  Philip's  ambition  7 
I.  How  did  he  aim  to  attain  it  T 
\.  Hie  fatal  error  7 

I.  What  proud  title  did  il  rive  the  refonoed  T 
'.  What    precipitated   the   ctril   wai   ia 

France  7 
I.  What  coo^iracy  was  filmed  T 
I.  WhatooofirmedoppoaitionlotlieGBinat 
I.  What  showed  the  power  of  tha  HdfM- 

.  What  synod  was  talked  of  7 

I.  How  was  it  pravented  7 

I.  What  BentoDce  was  psaed  i»  Jw  prioM 


44.  What  saved  him  7 


Tt 


'.  Policy  of  the  dnke  cf  Gniaa  '• 

I.  Hk  aims  and  t^ana  7 

I.  What  were  the  bisbc^  doing  at  Tnnt  1 

I.  WHiom  aloue  did  it  terrify  7 

..  How   did   Maximilian  act  toward  tin 

popeJ 
!.  What   plana   were   concoctmg  at  Ihs 

council  of  Trent  7 
I.  What  letter  was  ntad  from  Man  T 
L  What  did  the  cardinal  declare  of  bar  bl> 

tentionsl 
'•.  How  were  the  Italians  engagnd? 
i.  Philip's  opinion  of  Protistanls  7 
'.  How  long  had  thii  council  nt  7 
L  Its  results? 

I.  The  last  acts  of  the  ooanea  7 
I.  What  great  change  in  the  papacy  (Ed 

Ibis  caoDcit  produce  7 
..  What  remark  is  made  of  Eorc^iean  sot- 

ereigna  favourable  ti.  despotism  7 
I.  What  law  was  eataUuhed  in  relatim  to 

I.  The  eSsct  of  ItiH  law  on  the  papacy  7 
I.  What  ware  made  articles  of  faith? 
i.  How  did  the  pope  excite  disturltancea  in 

Europe? 
i.  On  what  points  was  the  p<q>e  inOMdile, 


I.  Was  it  groundless  7 

I.  Design  of  Pius  IV.  7 

I.  What  intorvlew  did  he  urge  7 

..  The  devgos  contemplated  7 

!.  Howwere  (he  days  and  nights  spentT 

I.  In  what  did  they  agree,  and  in  what  ifk 

they  differ? 
1.  Atra's  plans? 
i.  WhydU  theqaaenopiMHe  tkemt 
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T€  OnirbMdiddiBNlylontiunherpawuT 

TT   WI17  did  ihs  hate  ike  Hnguenota  I 

78.  Orwhkt  mammon  tfiwd  than  of  the 

pTOgTOM  of  hereticil  <q>iilioDi  1 
n.  What  iulerfend  with  the  queod  of  pro- 

.Htantinn  in  Fnuice ) 
SO.  (low  did  Philip  begin  to  eiccate  his  put 

of  thn  p1bd7 
t  :  Hb  lord  lieatDDanl,  vbo  T 
83,  The  canovqueoce  1  , 

83.  ESecU  of  thb  on  England  I 

84.  Alva's  conduct? 

tS.  Was  it  liked  at  Romel 


feated  I 

88.  Derifn  of  Pius  Y.  agaiut  the  Tnika  T 

89.  Wfaj'  did  niilip  refiue  to  come  into  the 

■diemeT 

90.  Conduct  of  this  pontiffT 

91.  HkHicceMer7 

93.  What  coTupiracj  wu  dst»el«d  in  France 
in  A,  D.  1560  T 

93.  What  eoBDBd  T 

94.  When  w™  it  terminated  I 

95.  What  marriage  wu  propoeed  I 
9G>  Hair  wai  the  proposal  recrived  t 

97.  Who  were  amonE  the  invited  fpieiti  1 

98.  What  ie  eaid  of  £e  populace  of  Parii  at 

thia  period? 

99.  What  feeling!  did  the  preeence  of  CoUgni 

injure  in  themT 

100.  WhofbMereditl 

101.  What  alone  Retrained  themT 

109.  Who  waa  the  nominal  king  of  Enuicel 

103.  Who  poaened  the  authority  T 

104.  What  led  to  CoUgni'i  ammnation  T 

105.  How  was  the  author  diecorered  T 

106.  Of  what  impradence  were  the  protea- 

taata  gniltj'  7 
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L  Who  commenced  the  war,  attd  how ' 
'.  What  arreited  their  pMgnaeT 
I.  Chtrlee*  meanireal 
.  Tlieir  meceM  t 
L  The  battle  of  Xarra,  deauibe  T 
I.  Peter'a  remark? 
I.  Charlea'  next  movement*  t 
i.  What  [ooject  did  he  form  T 
L  What  victory  did  be  gain  7 
'.  The  naolt  of  the  battle  of  Pnlloik  to 

Angeatna  I 
L  Who  waa  elected  king  of  Poland  I 
I.  Whet  waa  Feter  doing  in  the  meantime T 
I.  Under    what    ciiconutanoee    waa    St 

Peterabnrgh  founded  7 
,.  What  new  acheme  waa  formed  betwetn 

AngaatD*  and  Peter  7 
L  'nieiraacceM7 
I.  Hia  bol^iM  to  the  emperorT 
L  Joaeph'a  &cetion»  remaA  when  informed 

of  the  pope'i  diqdeamre  I 
I.  How  did  the  alliea  feel  at  the  departure 

of  Chailea  I 
L  The  duke  of  HailboRHi^'a  pontic  coana 

tmvard  Chariea  T 
'.  The  banghty  reply  of  Charlaa  to  Peter'a 


L  The  annrer<^  Feter  T 

I.  How  did  Fetar  prevent  hie  advance  ? 

'    "     '  i-fcHyl 


!.  What  atill  greater  miafortone  befell  him  1 

I.  He  aeverity  of  the  winter  1 

L  What  city  lUd  Chariea  beaiege  ? 

i.  What  news  readied  him  there  1 

!.  What  terrible  miafoitime  overtook  bim  T 

'.  He  epoila  that  Feter  took  7 

).  Whither  did  Chariea  eac^ie  7 

I.  Bepeat  Campbell'a    deecription  of  thia 


L  llie  reaolta  of  thb  victory  7 

:.  What  became  of  the  nriionen  T 

!.  What  nved  Sweden  I 

r.  What  new  plan  £d  Chariea  form  in 

Turkey? 
L  What  ftuKrated  it  fbr  a  time  7 
i.  How  did  Chariea  thereupon  acti 
L  What  new  war  now  broke  out  T 
r.  InlowhattUngerwaaPeteraowpIaoedr 
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06.  WboMredhim,  andhawT 

59.  Dicappointmanlof  ChariMT 

60.  Hia  Ibolhwdtnea  ? 

61.  Ha  folly? 

Gil.  Victory  of  Sleenbock  ? 

€3.  How  8ullied  7 

ti.  His  dJBUter  T 

(5.  What  great  victoiy  did  Paler  pint 

£6.  How  did  he  celebrate  it ! 

67.  What  curried  Charlee  home? 

68.  How  did  he  travel  I 


1.  His  uexl  step  1 

L  Plan  of  his  miniilsr  T 

t.  ChaHea'  death,  how  and  wfaerel 

U  Haw  reearded  by  the  Swedidi  Mnate  T 

>.  Fate  of  his  miniMer  1 


r.  Whatoatbwaieiactedoftheaavereigiist 
I  When  WIS  peace  made,  and  on  whtl 
■      isf 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Bmo.  1 — EttablMmtnt  of  Iht  HonOMri** 
Stucetiion  in  England. 
1.  What  lyitein  had  been  «*tahlidied  in 
Enitland  durins  ths  wars  with  Looii 

3.  WhenwwtbebstikDfEiiglaiidlbniidedl 

3.  The  e%ct  of  it  T 

4.  Its  intsinal  tSKl  ) 

5.  When  did  the  mercantile  tfrtam  begin 

to  manifest  tla  strength  1 

6.  Id  what  manner  T 

7    What  M  said  of  the  ethelt  of  the  tieaty 
of  Utrecht  1 

8.  Of  what  did  it  conlain  the  germ 

9.  What  was  ttie  first  commernal 

Europe  at  the 
ei^teenth  century  1 

10.  What  change  waa  made  in  the  English 

admiiiistmtlon    at    the    accession 
George  1.7 

11.  How  did  the  whip  use  their  pewerT 
13.  What  favDonibte  opportimity  was  thus 

affivdedT 

13.  Why  did  not  Louis  XIV.  BT^hinisstr  of 

HI 

14.  Counte  of  lh«  twent  of  P^anoe  T 

15.  Imprudence  of  £e  Pretender  T 

1 6.  What  were  hia  eupporteie  oallad  7 

17.  What  took  [dace  in  the  aaith  of  Eng- 

18.  The  treatment  of  the  leaders  T 

19.  Course  of  the  Pretender? 

90.  What  title  did  Peter  assume  aftu  bii 

peace  with  Sweden  I 
U>  How  did  he  sztend  hia 


L  How  did  he  beat  hk  eldest  sm,  ■■■ 

why  7 
I.  Peter's  «icc<»»r  7 
I.  Doings  of  the  Turks? 
L  By  whom  opposed,  and  irith   wliat  !•- 

Bultl 

I.  The  results  of  the  next  campaign  7 

'.  llie  fruits  of  the  peace  of  Paoaannrilx  T 

i.  What  inteiesta  depended  on  the  prescr- 

vation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  4 

Utrecht! 
I.  Who  waa  opposed  to  them,  and  why  I 
1.  "Hie  grand  scheme  of  Alberoni  7 
..  How  frustrated  ^ 
!.  How  wai  the  pope  mortified  7 
I.  Whet  aoaety  began  now  to  be  suqMcCed  T 
I.  What  is  said  of  the  doctrines  (rftbaotbar 


I.  Ths  object  of  the  Soeii  Sea  achanM  1 

.  Its  progresa  and  the  remits  7 

:.  What  new  eflSut  was  midt,  and  ita  ra- 
nd la  1 

i.  What  now  preserved  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  fn  how  long  a  time  T 

.  Why  did  Walpirie  loae  hia  popularity  T 

I.  How  did  he  contend  agninat  the  oppoa- 
tian? 

L  Coune  of  the  Empernr  Charles,  in  order 
to  aecure  the  throne  to  hia  dangdlal^ 
Maria  Thereaa? 

'.  What  waa  this  law  called  T 

I.  Haw  waa  the  gnaiantee  of  franca  o^ 


I.  What  brought  on  the  war  T 
I.  What  led  to  a  second  war? 
.  What  involved  Europe  in  at 


S4.  The  results,  and  their  ci 


:.  Enemies  of  Maria  Tlienaa? 
.  Who  commenced  the  wiv? 
I.  What  ofier  did  he  make  (he  qoeen,  mmi 

how  waa  it  recdved  7 
I.  Her  conduct,  and  its  reaiittsT 
I.  What  kingdom  aided  her  t 
.  Conduct  <3'  the  new  ministera  of  Ei^ 

land? 
I.  Kevolation  in  RdsbIb! 
:.  Conduct  of  Eliiabelh  ? 
'.  Course  of  eSiurs  in  Germany  T 
I.  Repeal  Dr.  Jahnaan'a  deactipliou  of  tba 

fata  of  the  Bavarian  prinoeT 
i.  Exploit  of  the  count  of  BeHMa? 
'.  Why  did  Maria  Theresa  reftae  to  mah* 

peace  mth  France  7 
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48.  F^tuof  theelecloiDf  Baruiat 

69.  Battle  of. Dettingcn,  uid  the  reaultiT 

7(J    Elferl  of  the  haughtineaa  and  ambitio. 

or  Maria  Theresa? 
71.  ObJBRt  of  ttiB  family  compact! 
73.  Bail   of  ths    mouarctu   of  Spain   an 

Frauee ! 

73.  Hi>i>ucc«aT 

74.  ti-Mul  light,  and  the  cane  of  the  defei 

of  the  English  T 

75.  Cniuequeucea  to  the  «i<mirtil«  ] 

76.  WhalahsuldhareputanendlDtbewai 

77.  What  pailioa  ( 

78.  Wh*t  balUo  w 

DKultg? 

79.  VVhHi  now  tenainated  tbo 
SO.  Uive  uu  acoountof  the  young  FralenderT 
61.  What  victory  did  he  gala  1 
Bit.  Hia  miocoaduct  7 
83.  UiH  Bubeeqiuat  movementaT 
&t.  WhuL  nvlake  did  be  cammit 
B5.  Hill  mof  emoat*  in  Scolland  T 

66.  What  victory  did  he  gain  7 

67.  A  oecnnd  tnialKke  ? 
es.  Where  was  his  caiue  rainsdl 
69.  \\  hat  saved  hia  Mte  1 
90.  The  conduct  of  the  roydkU  lAar  the 


the  bj 


lei 


91.  Fate  Df  the  young  Preteadet  I 

92.  SurciH  of  Morahal  Saae  1 

93.  Movemeuts  in  Italy  T 

94.  iUeuIiH  of  the   anhnosity  between  the 

Freuch  and  Eogliah? 
Si   What  paralyzed  the   eierttnu  of  the 
allieaT 

96.  Fruit  of  the  populai  revolt  in  HoUandT 

97.  DescTibe  the  battle  of  VaL 

9B.  What   Blrong   fortieaa  did  the  Fmtcli 
take  I 


sadidthoFrsnch 

102.  A  thirdlMal 

103.  The  result  t 

1D4.  Where  was  'he  treaty  ngn«dT 

105.  The  basia  of  Jm  treaty  7 

106.  What  did  it  leave  onesttled  t 

107.  The  only  advantage  of  the  war   to 

England  ? 

108.  What  folly  had  England  oommittedt 

109.  Whose  policy  had  led  to  it  I 
IID.  ThefiMiUofthofoUyl 


1   What  isBudof  Ihepeaceof  Aix-la-Ch&. 

peUe7 
3.  What  two  causes  tended  to  piodnce  a 

new  and  fieroei  Mroggle  T 
a.  What  injury  had  the  court  at  Aurtha 

oonulaiB  of  1 


4.  What  prevented  Frederick  Inm  giining 

any  pemianeni  friend  1 

5.  Of  what  two  powerful  personage*  wu 

he  the  psnoaal  euemyl 

6.  What  pnveuted  Austria  from  dedaiiof 

war  against  Fnusial 
T.  Who  was  Ibe  real  guide  of  the  conit  of 
Vienna  at  this  time  I 

8.  What  grand  project  did  he  forml 

9.  What  H  said  of  Louis  XV.T 

10.  Whf  wai  England  jealoua  of  France? 

11.  What  were  the  chief  aubjeeU  contested 
between  them  J 

IS.  How  did  the  partiality  of  Gsotge  II.  f« 
Hanover  aSect  his  policy  1 
^hat  slate  oi  things  in   India  led  both 
the    French  and    English   to  eolaiga 
their  territoriea  in  that  country  1 

14.  Who  was  the  French  governor  in  Indial 

15.  What  aSbrded  him  an  o\^l  rttmity  of  in- 


English  I 

1 7.  Who  was  the  English  ^lader  in  India  7 

18.  How waiDupleix treated bythoFrencht 

19.  What  treaty  did  his  miooe«or  make  with 

the  English  anthorttie*  I 
30.  By  what  means,  and  for  what  purpose, 

did  the  BritiA  ministry  endeavour  ta 

aecura  Nova  Scotia  T 
91.  How  did  the  Freodi  view  these  nua- 

I 
3S.  What  object  did  the  French  have  ih 

view  in  the  interior  of  N.  AmericaT 
23.  Bywhat  roeanswaaitneeewarytoefbot 

thk  object! 
34.  Who  comoMnced  hoatililiesT 
25.  What  caused  the  defeat  of  the  eipedi- 

tion  against  the  French  forts  on  the 

Ohiol 
What  rtnank  w  made  of  the  Virgioia 
troops  under  Washington  1 
37.  Whatothereipeiatiooswerenndertakeo, 


39.  What  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  provin- 
cial governots  of  India  against  the 
English] 

30.  What   enraged    Soiaja   Dowla  againM 


33.  Who  recovered  Calcnttal 
31.  Describe  the  battle  of  Plawy. 

35.  The  fate  of  Suraja  Dawla  1 

36.  The  copsequencM  of  this  victory  of  th* 

English  I 

Sao.  3^-T!ie  Sevai  Year/  War. 
1.  The  actions  of  the  French  goveiwneat 
when  intelligenoe  was  reoeived  cf  tb* 
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]    What  hanoonUe   &ct   did  tfas    BritHh 

BDTsrniiiBDt  peifonn  ftt  this  tinw  ? 
L  Ob)ect  of  the  fVeDch  in  maoaciiig  Ul 

iDViaiim  or  England  7 
i.  CoDdiiclof  Adminl  Byngl 
B.  WhstifcgniTntedthe  populaidiicoiiteiitT 
J.  MoiemBDts  of  Ihe  king  of  Prmna  ? 
i.  His  treatnMDt  irf  Kmg  AagtBtw  uid 

Ssiony? 
).  ThefstaorAdmintBjTDgT 
).  What  attempt  vu  made  BgKimttha  life 

ofLouia? 
1.  The  trestmeat  of  the  ubuwi  I 
t.  Conduct  of  Ooorge  II.  1 
).  The  condilioa  S  Finaaa  at  the  com- 

meaeament  of  the  cunpajgn  1 
1.  Skilfo]  moTemeuta  of  Fnderic  T 
>•  Describe  the  battle  of  Prague. 
1.  Ilie  connqaenoe  of  hii  delay  before  the 

walli  of  (he  cily  I 
r.  How  wu  he  now  aitDat«d  1 
i.  How  wa>  Berlin  treated  1 
).  What  plana  of  Rtt  were  defeated,  and 

thecanrnT 
).  Why  did  thii  fail  to  deatroy  the  minirtiy  t 
I.  The  good  effiwt  of  the  ^ure  7 
L  What  briliiant  exploit  did  Frederio  per- 

).  What  other  eipiuit  did  he  peifomi  T 

t.  What  third  oae,  a  week  afterwardi  7 

>■  Frederic'i  rabsequent  morementa  7 

i.  The  ancc^n*  aTthe  BiitUi  T 

r.  Their  efieot  on  the  natkinr 

i.  What    three   eipeditiaaa  did    GeoeriJ 

Abererombie  plan  in  Amenca  T 
I.  DsBcribe  the  battle  of  MiiideaT 
I.  What  fanll  wu  committed  in  thia  battle, 

aod  by  whom  I 
[.  Br  what  defest  waa  this  victory  ooontar- 

baloneedl 
L  What  rendered  even  the  Anattian  tio- 

toriea  nnleai  t 
)■  The  efiect  of  this  indaciaive  campaign  7 
L  What  ptaea  wa*  jiutly  oon^dered  the 

key  of  Canada  T 
S-  M'hat  had  (acpared  the  colomata  in  Can- 
ada to  rabmit  to  a  change  of  maatersT 
E.  Wiat  placM  were  oaptored  by  General 

Amhent  and  Sir  William  Jobnaon  " 
T.  The  objeot  of  Wtdfo'a  expedition  ? 
B.  What  daring  plan  did  he  adopt? 
9.  DeMsribe  the  bettia. 

0.  Deacribe  V/aite'm  death. 

1.  Houtoalm'a,  the  Ftanch  general 
X  The  fmit  of  thia  battle  I 

Idirftheeacocaaof  tha  I 


43.  What  ia  nid  d 


44.  Wbo  were 


Ihe  generals  on  sach  ride ' 


i.  What  defeata  dd  the  French  m 
i   What  ia  eaid  of  the  Dutch  ar 

and  of  CliTfl'a 
.  Threat  of  the  F^nc 
I  Exploit  of  Admiral  B 
'.  Of  Sr  Ednard  Hawks  7 
I.  DoiugBOfCommodora'DiiirDtT 
.  What  beautiful  incident  accurred  donoK 

the  attack  on  Carriekfergua  T 
:.  The  fate  of  himaelf  and  hk  fleet  1 
I.  The  condoot  of  the  people  of  Franco  t* 

their  Boteroign  ? 
-.  What  untowiml  event  caaaad  tfaa  faHare 

of  the  ojnpwgn  1 
I.  The  morementa  of  Frederic  7 
'>.  What  deranged  hia  plana  T 
'■  Howdidheout-TnaniBUTTeCountDamil 
I.  The  diaaiter  of  Berlin  1 
I.  Descn'ba  the  battle  of  Torgan  and  tti 

I.  What  eSbita  were  made  bfWw  Fienoh 

to  recover  Canada  I 
.  By  whom  baffled  I 

!•  lliB  succeasea  of  the  English  in  India  T 
I.  The  complaints  of  the  Englirii  T 
h  The  age  of  George  III.  at  hia  acceaion 

to  the  thnmB  7 
L  To  what  reautta  (£d  the  death  oribfl  king 

of  Spain  lead  ? 
I.  What  contributed  to  the    beatility    of 

Spain  to  En^aodT 
.  The  doings  of  tl 


I.  How  did  Pitt  propose  to  aolidpate  the 

hoatile  designs  of  Spain  I 
I.  WballedtohisreaJgnationT 


!.  What  waa  tfas  state  of  Portugal  at  this 

I.  How  had  the  king  oBFiinded  the  Jcanitat 
I.  Their  attempt  against  him,  and  ita  con 


>.  What  demand  was  made  of  him.  and 

nudar  what  circonialaiicea  T 
i.  Tie  conaaqoence  of  hia  refusal  T 
'.  What  uneipected  event  delivered  Iba 

king  of  Pruaia  from  rain  1 
i.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  of  BiMsia  T 
I.  His  Bubseqaeut  fate  7 
).  Conduct  of  his  suecsMorT 
1.  Movements  of  Frederic  T 
I.  Movements  of  the  Englirii  in  the  Waal 

I.  In  the  East  Indies  7 

^.  What  did  they  gain  by  the  war? 

>.  On  what  baaiawas  peace  mede  betWTM 

Pmssia  and  Anatria  7 
i.  The  result  of  the  coutiiiaital  war  1 
r.  What  had  Britain  gained  by  the  coIb. 

).  What  queatimi  aroae  during  the  arves 
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T>>)«'  WW  th&l  led  n  impoitant  di>- 

69.  By  what  lyalcni  wu  the  iDtamal  condi- 

tioD  of  EngJuid  gntily  impicvcd  I 
90.  The  ef^t  ofthemcreueoTtlie  notioiul 


CHAPTEK   IX. 


Sbc.  l^-CbiHga  lit  Ihr  Relatiana  of  tit 
Cathoiie  Pmetn  to  Ike  Holy  Stt^Dit- 
vtnubmmtnt  of  Peland. 
1.  What  m  uid  of  the  ■oKrinp  of  Fnnce 

dnriog  the  Iste  tin  ? 
SL  Chuacleiuid  conduet  of  Looia  XV.  1 
3.  Conduct  of  the  puliunenls  t 
i.  What  eccleaiutical  order  wm  lapj rawed 
iD  Faact,  AJ>.  1769  ? 

5.  What  oecuMDod  populu  diaeontent  in 

SpefaiT 

6.  Conduct  ofCbwl<iiIII.r 

7.  or  the  muijuia  of  Pombal  in  Portq^  T 

8.  What  B  laid  of  hie  refomu  1 

9.  How  were  the  Jesuits  tieeted  in  Spain  T 

10.  Id  Maiico,  Pent,  and  Paraguiyl 

11.  Where  elie  weie  they  treated  in  the 

13.  Who  tried  to  prolsct  them  T 

13.  What  iriaai  did  the  French  get  ponec- 

■ion  of  in  the  Mediterranean  1 

14.  Who  eDdearound  to  maintain  Ita  iode- 

1^  How  did  the  French  miniater  attempt  to 
•treagthen  hitiufiuenee  with  Louis  XV.l 

16.  What  ■eeident  intenapted  the  feativitiea 

ofthe  occasion  I 

17.  To  what  did  Choieenl  owe  hi*  dia^nce  T 
16.  What  empin  was  now  Ta[»dly  niuug  in 

Eanpef 
19.  Hon  did  Catherine  treat  Folandl 
3D.  He  king  of  Pnuna'a  conduct  t 
21.  Betweenwhom  didawarnowhreakotitT 
33.  Frederic'*  remark  on  H  1 
33.  Catherine's  plana  7 


26.  Who  waa  fbieed  to  join  in  the  war  aganut 

them? 
97.  Who  now  became  jealous  of  the  Una- 


Si.  For  what  did  the 
nmarkahlel 

33.  What  bloDdlaH  rBrolotimi  wai  now  ef- 
fected in  Sweden  t 

33.  How  was  it  efiecledt 

J4.  How  were  the  eflbrta  of  the  king  of  Fo- 
land  thwarted? 


36.  What  bi 

FotaiKl,  and  by  what  powera  t 
r.  What  did  Huana  gain  by  the  war  with 

TnAoy? 
I  The  exdamstian  of  Looia  XV.  when  he 

beard  of  the  partition  of  Poland  I 
I.  How  did  D'Aquillon  endeaToar  to  alon* 

for  hifl  ne^iffflnce  ? 

40.  When   was  the  order  of  Jesnita  finally 

suppressed  T 

41.  What  Crimea  were  sabaeqaentlj  charged 

on  them  ? 

Sic  3. — HUtoryof  Englanifntu  thtPiae* 
of  Parit  la  tin  CoauanuMUnt  a/  tit 
immeati  War. 

1.  Why  did  the  Brunswick  dynaaty  at  Sal 

rely  on  the  whigi  Ici  support  1 

2.  Why  were  the  loriaa  aflerwarda  mon 

favDOtedT 

3.  What  led  to  the  reaignatian  of  the  prima 


4.  Who  aasailed 

tHttemeaaia 

5.  lieir  oondiict  thereupon? 

6.  What  became  of  Wilkea  ? 

7.  Conduct  of  the  Eait  India  Company  at 

Uiia  timet 

8.  Why  wa*  it  now  pn^caed  to  tax  Am»- 


Ihe  Eniliah  ministry  with 
a  periodical  T 
it  tbereupo 


Conduct  of  Wilkes? 

13.  Conduct  cf  the  houso  of  commons  t 
What  gave  bnportance  to  this  contest  T 

14.  What  ciicunutances  added  to  the  aiaa- 


16.  The  only  baneGcial  r 


ta  of  theee  dta- 


T.  Conduct  ol 
8.  Retaliation  of  the  EngUih  govermnent  1 
19.  Acts  of  the  ooloniita  ? 
9a  What  defeated  aU  hopea  of  an  acoom- 

modalion  ? 
31.  Feelinga  of  the  continenlal  powera  with 

nfersDCe  to  thii  couteM? 
22.  Who  prevented  Fiance  trata  iaterferingT 

33.  What  kept  Spain  quiet  ? 

34.  Why  wa*  Frederic  ot  Pmana  rejoiced 
at  the  contest? 

35.  Why,  Catherine  of  Kuana? 

36.  How  waa  the  colonial  rerctt  regained  in 

England? 

Sto.  3— r*«  Jbutuoh  War. 
1.  What  completed  Um  alienaliim  of  tht 

coloniea? 
3.  When  did  they  dedar6  Iheii  imitpn 
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3.  How  did  the  fini  campaign  tarmiaate  T 

A.  What  natioii  fint  ncogmied  th«  inda- 

pvndenoe  «f  the  United  Stale*  7 

8.  What,  for  a  tima,  mooaoed  the  psaca  of 

the  contiDeut7 

6.  What  compellad  Jowph  to  nlioqukh  hia 

prey? 

7.  The  policy  of  WaahingtMi  I 

a  What  lowered  the  cbancter  of  the  Eng- 
liah  amoiig  foreign  naUona) 

9.  The  effect  of  them  t 

10.  What  fonnidaUe  ooem;  DOW  appeared 

in  HIndostaaT 

11.  HaancceMU? 

13.  Gxirioita  of  Sir  Chariea  Rodney? 

13.  What  diqiula  now  aioaa  betwaen  Eng- 

land  and  all  the  Eoropeau  maritime 

14.  What  nationa  united  ^ninat  Enriaad  1 

15.  Againat  whom,  and  my,  did  En^and 

declare  warl 

16.  Diaaiten  at  the  Dnlcfa  1 
IT.  What  led  the  Elngtidi  miniatt;  to  deapair 

of  oonquering  America  1 
IB.  What  two  aiginl  triumpha  ihad  Inatre  on 

theBriliafaoniMT 
19.  What  aucceaaea  attended  tb 

East  Indtnl 
SO.  When  wa*  the  independence  of  America 

reoognited7 
Bla.  4^  Tic  BritUk  Empin  in  India. 
1.  On  what  wa>  the  Britidi  empire  in  In£a 

founded? 

5.  Who  wera  the  firat  to  intwftre  in  the 

Eaat! 

3.  Under  whcae  goremment  did  the  Enf  • 

liah  obtain  a  prepoaijetating  influence 
in  the  Eaat  7 

4.  What  diaputea  aroaa  between  the  ^reo- 

ton  at  home  and  the  offioera  in  lndja7 
i.  What  niiued  Hyder  AU    againrt  the 
Englidit 

6.  Ctttduct  of  Warren  Hsatinga7 

7.  Condition  of  aSairaIn  IrelaadT 
B   What  sverted  a  civil  war? 
9.  Mr,  Foi'a  plan  for  the  government  of 

Iudia7 

10.  Hia  deaign  in  thia  plan  ? 

11.  What  defeated  it  7 
13.  Under  whoee  auapicea  waa  a 

iatry  foiroedT 

13.  The   now  bill  for  the   goremment  of 

India! 

14.  What  branch  of  commerce  did  the  Eait 

India  company  monopdize  ? 

15.  What   governor-general  of  In<£a  wee 

now  impeached  1 

16.  The  reaolt  of  the  trial  T 
17    What  ■  aaid  of  C^  Cook'a  three  voy- 

IS    What  anggeatian   of    Cook   waa   acted 


19.  What  daiwen£d&sillaeai«f  the  Uu 

diadoaeT 
30.  What  did  Mr.  Pitt  determine  npaa  !■ 

Sic  S^—Hitttry  of  Emvpe,  fi-am  O*  aarf 
a/  lilt  Atnaiean  War  to  tie  riniiiiiiiMi  §mimt 
qJ  tht  Fttnch  Ramiaiian. 

1.  What  took  place  in  Eorope  duriog  tha 

pf^rewof the  '-    ' 
3.  Whowai  the  n 


3.  With  whan  did  hk  meaaurea  tavol** 

him  in  a  conteat  T 

4.  How  &A  the  pope  acti 

5.  What  now  prevented  the  dionetnber- 

ment  of  Turks;  7 

6.  The  maaaona  of  Frederic  7 

7.  The  eSiKt  of  the  ancoeaB  of  tha  Amen- 

cau  on  the  Dutch7 
B.  Who  encouraged  them,  and  why  t 
9.  What  brought  mattan  to  a  criaiaT 
10.  The  ccnaeqnence  >f  Frederic  WiUiamra 


1.  Tha  condition  of  France? 
13.  Who  aggravatsd  the  diaaideri  Lad  bow  T 

13.  What  meaaurea  did  he  recommend  t 

14.  Who  demonrtrated  their  madeqnaeyt 

15.  Conduct  of  Louia  7 

16.  Feeling)  of  the  French  aoldiera  (hat  had 
fongbl  (or  American  independenoe  T 

17.  How  did  the  onmexian  of  the  court  at 
France  with  Anatiia  eanae  diacoa- 
tent? 

18.  Who,   in 
pularl 

19.  Whal  mortified  the  French? 
30.  The  progrew  of  reform  in  other  alatea  T 
91.  How  did  the  French  mmaitar  of  *"""^ 

ofiend  tha  pailiamenia  T 
9a.  Their  gnat  object? 

93.  Their  demand? 

94.  Who  took  up  the  matter  in  eameat  ? 
Who  anperseded  the  archbiahop  aa  mia- 

iater? 
How  mauf  yean  had  elapeed  aince  tha 

lort  aaemUy  of  the  ■tatee-ganeral  7 
37.  When  and  where  did  they  now  meet? 
3S.  What  demand  did  the  democratic  partj 

make? 
99.  What  excited  a  qiirit  of  maoliordination 

inParia? 

30.  Againat  whom  waa  the  papular  infgao- 
lion  directed? 

31.  What  act  of  violence  waa  now  oom- 
miltnd? 

33.  How  did  Looia  endoavoor  to  eanciliata 
hia  aubjecta? 

33.  ThecommanderoftheNationalGiiaT^T 

34.  The  tteatment  of  Louii? 

35.  OFwhat  waa  tbn  outrage  the  coramence- 
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L  What  meaiarei  satabliihed  popular  aove- 

lugntf  T 
I.  Vhal  dob  wu  fonnod  T 

L  Coodoct  of  the  nobiliLy  1 

L  What  conreieiice  look  plscs  at  Pilniti  1 

i.  What  allempt  did  Lou^  now  makel 

L  What,  Ibr  a  tima,  mtored  his  popularity  ? 

r.  Coiiduct  of  Ihs  Gmperoi  Laopald  T 

i-  The  gnat  object   of  ths  nvolutioiuuy 

party? 
I.  What    procecdinga    funiUi«d    them    a 

plauBiUe  pretext  for  bostililies  1 
t.  What  fivced  LouJa  to  declare  warl 
1.  ERetofth"  defeat  ofhiaamiiea  in  Paiia? 
L  What  new  iDcidenl  gave  fnab  atnugtb 

lo  the  Jocabia  party  1 
I.  What  decJaration  proved  itill  more  in- 

jiiriODs  to  Louia  7 
I  Its  effect  in  Paiia  7 
)   Conduct  of  La  Fayette  T 


r.  What  diabolical  plot  wu  executed  b 

Paiia,  and  by  whom  1 
i.  Succeea  of  the  alliea  ? 
).  Succeai  of  Dumouriei  1 
).  What  decree  of  the  convention  wai  a 

virtual  declantion  irf  war  agaiut  all 

the  kiiip  o[  Europe  I 
1.  The  fate  of  Lonia  t 
L  The  date  efhiaexecutioDT 
I.  The  effoet  of   thia    act  im  the  other 

1.  Who  anited  avaiiut  I^mumI 

>.  Catherine'!  policy  J 

i.  Conduct  of  Dumouriei  I 

J.  The  fate  of  hia  Buceenor  I 

i.  HoTementaortheaUieel 

i.  The  efieot  of  thk  revolulioDary  aicite- 

ment  in  St  Domingo  t 
X  What  was  Catheiioe  dimiK  at  thia  bnie? 
I.  Who  joined  in  the  iniqnitoua  aeheme  7 
i.  What  Polidi  patriot  attempted  lo  aveit 

the  fate  of  ha  country  7 
J.  In  what  year  waa  Poland  blotted  fawn 

thelintoraatiaiuT 
i.  The  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette  T 
5.  What  civil  war  brake  out  in  TVance  1 
S.  The  fate  of  the  Lyoneae  nviriten  I 
7.  What  were  airignatM? 
B.  What  city  in  aauthem  France  revolted  7 
9.  Who   directed   the   artillery  of  the  be- 

>  inhabitanta  of  Toulon 


47.  The  condition  at  FnxtOB  T 

48.  What  oolaoiea  did  the  Dutch  loae  T 

49.  Who  eubdued  a  fbnnidable  inannectioa 

inParal 
I.  Who  waa  now  entmited  irith  the  exeea- 

live  funetioiia  of  pivemment  7 
.  What  French  general  made  a  celebrated 

retreat  in  Germany 7 
!.  Where  wai  Boaaparts  commauding? 
i.  On  what  tenna  did  he  force  the  king  of 

Sardinia  to  purchaae  peace  7 
I.  Haw  was  the  pope  treated  I 
>■  Conduct  of  the  Conicani  7 
i.  Condition  of  Ireland  I 


I.  The  end  at  it  ? 

I.  Napoleon'a  progreea  in  Italy  1 

.  Hia  Ireatmuit  of  Genoa  and  Veruce  7 

L  What  naval  victory  did  the  Engliah  gaim 

over  the  Spaniarda? 
I.  What  Spankh  island  did  they  take  7 
>.  What  Ion  <Ud  the  Dutch  mutain  7 
i.  What    new    revolution   bn^e    out   in 

France 7 
I.  With  whom  waa  peace  made  7 
'.  What  threat  alarmed  Great  Britun  7 
I.  What  eipeditioD  did  Napoleon  plani 
I.  Hii  luccea  there  7 
I.  What  brilliant  naval  victory  did  Lord 

Netaon  achieve  1 
■  Condition  of  Jrdand  7 
I.  Wbowaanowlord-lieutenantorlretandT 
^  The  reanltaof  the  victory  of  Lord  Hel- 

I.  The  HMTomenta  irfthe  aOiea  in  Italy? 

;.  What  waa  Napoleon  doing? 

I.  Under  what  drcumitance  did  he  anive 
inParnT 

'.  now  had  Uie  duke  of  York  been  com- 
pelled to  purchaae  a  aafe  retreat  from 


enennitiee  in  I^ria  became  now 


3.  Ilow  were 

puniahedl 
t.  Wheae 

insupportable 
1.  Hia  bust 
I.  What  rertved  the  apiriti  of  the  Eogtiah  7 
L  The  fateofthe  Dutch? 
>.  What  m  raid  of  Burke  7 
i.  Uiiw  had  the  king  of  FnuBB  treated  (he 

Bngliidi? 


id? 


.n7 


n  Paris  7 


I.  Whatimportant  chsngewaamade  in  the 

cooMitution  of  the  mtiah  empire  ? 
..  In  wh^  year? 

I  What  daring  plan  did  Xspoleon  form  7 
I.  What  two  great  victoriee  did  he  gain  7 
L  What  bdi^ed  the  emperor  to  cootimM 

>.  What  defeat  dashed  hii  hopea  I 

i.  With  what  new  enemy  waa  Great  Bii- 

tain  threatened  7 
'.  Conduct  of  the  Raaian  emperor? 
t.  What  induced  Mr.Ktt  to  retire  tmm  the 

I.  Naval  victory  of  the    Britidi   in   th* 
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32.  Tenni  of  the  treaty  of  Amieni  ? 
93.  Doing!  o(  the  EnglWi  in  India  T 
34.  Couditiou  of  France  1 

CHAPTER  X. 

Sec.  1. — Bineaal    of   tkt    War    i«(ww)i 

England  and  France. 

1.  To  irbat  did  Napoleon  now  direct  hw 

attention  T 
S.  Wliat  power  waa  oaoferTod  on  him  T 

3.  Wb;  did  Dot  Great  Biitain  interfere  to 

protect  SL  Domingo} 

4.  What  gaTO  rise  to  angry  diaennioni  T 

5.  Who  renewed  the  war,  and  how  T 
6   How  did  Napoleon  retaliate  t 

7.  llie  leaden  of  the  inatuTectioD  in  Ire- 

land T 

8.  The  £nt    moremanti   of   the    hoatile 

9.  Doinfs  of  the  EnglUi  b  India  T 

10.  ConditiMi  of  SL  Aimingo  t 

11.  Who  wai  made  prime  minirtel  of  Eng- 

land T 
I^.  Of  what  bMC  attempt  were  the  Enflidi 
mini*e™  guilty  f 

13.  What  crime  did  Napoleon  commit  In  n- 

tiliationl 

14.  What   new    dignity  wai  conArred  on 

Bonaputo  ! 

15.  What  power  refused  to  recognin  hiro  I 

16.  Who  waa  aniioua  to  avenge  tho  death 

of  the  Doke  D'Enghien  I 
IT.  How    WW    war   commenced     againit 
Spain  I 

18.  How  did  Fitt   attempt  to   jurtify  I 

conduct? 

19.  What  powen  miited  Bgainrt  Napoleot 
90.  What  new  title  did  Napoleon  anune  7 
SI.  How  did  Austria  commence  the  war  T 

33.  What  aignal  viotory  was  gained  by  Lord 

NeluD? 
93.  What  auccen  did  Napoleon  meet  with 

54.  What  revived  the  conrage  of  Francil 

55.  Whot  capital  did  N*pol«ii  captoni  7 

36.  Where  did  he  gain  a  britljant  victoryT 

37.  Hon  were  a  laige  body  of  Soanana  de- 

etrcyed? 

38.  How  did  Napoleon  keep  the  king  of 


Sic.  S. — Pngrtf  of  Napolton't  PotBer. 
1.  What  British  general  wa*  diMingnidiing 

himself  in  Iiwia! 
3.  Who  aucceedsd  himT 
3.  What  great  meanire  did  Mr.  Fox  cany  I 
t.  Movemeiilaof  the  Britieh  in  South  Ame- 


>.  What  king  did  "Napoleon  di 

!.  On  whom  lUd  be  confer  the  vacBM 
throne  7 

'.  Whom  did  he  make  king  of  HoQandT 

I.  Bii  chaiscter? 

I,  Why  was  peace  refoied  by  the  Gnglali 

I.  What  cireunwtanees  eiaapsnUacT  tba 
king  of  Piusaia  againiit  N^nleon  t 

..  What  ennged  the  Gerroiui>7 

I  FoUy  of  Frederic,  and  its  frnila? 

I.  WbB,t  Iktal  defeat  did  he  igatain  T 

I.  What  was  wane  than  this  defeats 

;.  Fate  of  Beriin  7 

L  The  Berlin  decrees? 

'.  What  three  aociMiiiTe  Jofeala  did  th* 
BriMtsuetainI 

I.  IIowdidtheimmstmsd.(pleasethekmct 

>.  How  did  the  Turks  tie£t  their  saltan  f 

I.  What  aangiUDary  battle  wai  fought  be- 
tween the  French  and  Biisasiis  ? 

..  What  important  city  was  taken  by  Na- 


L  What  reply  was  made  to  the  remsn* 

straacea  ^  Frederic  ? 
;.  How  was  be  treated  ? 
9io.  3,—T^  Frendt  fmasisa  o/  Spma. 
..  How  were  the  Danes  treated  by  th* 

En^? 
I  Tha  effect  of  this  base  conduct  im  ths 

I.  What  bnperious  edict  did  Naptrieon  bmm 

respecting  the  reignh^  family  of  Plr- 

ta^7 
L  How  did  the  Btitish  government  ntaJial* 

on  France  fw  the  Berlin  decrees  T 
>.  How  did  it  embroil  Itself  with  AiDerica  t 
!.  What  proclamation  did  the  Amnican 

government  issue  T 
1.  lie  conditton  of  Spain  ? 
I.  How  did  Godoy  treat  FeiJhiand? 
I.  HowdidNapideanwiuGadoy'aaa|]{art? 
).  How  did  ho  treat  Ferdinand  7 
I.  How  did  Miirat  act  m  Madrid  ? 
!.  What  new  kings  did  Napolaoc  make? 
I.  How  did  the  Spuudi  people  retirii  Umm 


14.  Row  did  England  avail  heiself  of  this 

altered  state  of  things  T 

15.  The  fate  of  Marshal  Dupont? 

16.  How  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  act  when  bs 

heaid  of  it  ? 
IT.  Nbble  conduct  of  the  cKiiena  of  Saia- 

IB.  Sir  Arthur  Welleriey*s  snccesi  m  F<>tB- 


I.  Thecoi 


le  conduct  of  King  Gtstavna  T 

I.  How  was  he  treated  by  his  suI^ectsT 

.  What  three  defsata  did  the  Spanioidi 
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fi.  With  what  fiircw  did  Napoleen  invade 

Spiuu? 
23.  Conduct  of  the  Bnglidi  nndsi  Sir  John 

34.  or  what  nuacondoct  waa  the  doke  of 

Yaik  occmedl 

35.  Who  nicceeded  hin 

96.  What  oeir  eDimynow  BRieaivd 

France? 
37.  What  led  Francis  to  take  this  ate 
as.  What  baffled  hia  calcnlationa  T 
S9,  Succe«  of  Napoleon  agaliut  him 

30.  Ilia  reentt  of  the  campaign  1 

31.  Fata  of  the  TjroitmB  T 
33.  SenteticB  of  thmi  chioftsinaT 
33.  What  eIRaia  were  made  to  ehokeoff  the 

fVench  ]Foka  io  Germany  T 
34  What  eipaditloii  waa  planned  by  the 
Biitidi  miniatryt 

35.  The  remit  of  itf 

36.  How  did  England  ofiend  the  mltan  of 

Toikeyl 

37.  What,  natwithataodiDg,  indnced  him  to 

court  an  alliance  wiui  Enriand  1 

38.  On  what  other  power  did  the  same  mo- 

tive qpeiole  I 

39.  How  waa  Austria   treated  by  Napo- 

40.  Why  waa  he  ai>  moderatel 

41.  Who  waa  tunr  the  En^iah  commander 

hi  Spain  7 

42.  What  neat  battle  did  he  firiit  T 

43.  The  o&ncB  of  Sir  FnuKw  Bnidett  T 

44.  How  waa  it  pnoiahed  T 

45.  The  eRect  of  Napoleon'a  marriage  I 
4G.  Who  waa  his  mfe  T 

47.  Hovemente  of  the  hoitOe  pcweia  in  For- 

tagnll 

48.  What  pnTanted  the  French  from  taking 

Cadiz! 

49.  What  exttBor^BTT  terolntion  now  look 

plocoinBwedent 

50.  Calamity  of  George  III.  7 

51.  Meaaena'a  condact  in  Portngall 

53.  Moremeota  of  Wellington  and  Sodt  in 

S3  How  did  Spain  offend  her  Sooth  Ameri- 
can coloniea  J 

64.  What  important  island  waa  wreated  from 
the  Dutch  1 

55.  Policy  of  Bemadotte  T 

56.  What  wu  Alexander  of  Kuana  engaged 

57   ConditioQ  of  Turkey  T 
59.  Treachery  of  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of 
Egypt? 

59.  Condition  of  KralyT 

60.  What  victoriea  did  Wellington  gain  in 

61.  The  reAilta  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  7 
C3.  What  led  the  Sonth  American  ooloniee 

to  retain  to  thiur  allegiance  I 


Sac.  4— Tie  Riutian  War. 
1.  What  act  of  Napoleon  alaimed  Alexan- 

dflrl 
S.  What  alarmed  the  Auatrian  emperor  7 

3.  What   system  did  Aleiander  w'ab  !*• 

Ia»d7 

4.  Why  waa  not  peace  made  I 

5.  What  mistake  did  Napoleon  commit  witb 

refbnnce  to  Poland  7 

6.  Why  did  he  refoae  the  mdependenoe  of 

FoUndl 

7.  To  what  capital  did  he  Gnt  advance  I 

8.  HDwdidthQRuHianBBCt7 

9.  To  what  capital  did  he  then  direct  hia 

10.  What  dreadfiil  battle  did  he  gam  T 

11.  Near  what  viUage  was  a  etill  more  .Vod. 


How  many  tn 

katedt 

How  did  the  TImiiiiiiii  regard  Moscow  7 
How  did  liitij  destroy  the  hopea  of  Na> 

poleonl 
What  waa  ho  now  compelled  to  do  7 
What  snSeiings  did  his  army  ezperieiiM 

in  thnr  retreat  7 
Deacribe  the  paBage  ot  the  Borodino. 
Napoteon'e  eouree. 

In  wbatwarwaa  Great  Britain  engaged? 
What  conntry  did  the  Americana  iD?adeT 
What  Tictoriea  did  they  gain? 
What  doneatic  transactions  took  [doc* 

in  England? 
What  new  enemy  did  Napoleon  have  t* 


L  Who  abandoned  his  cause  T 

i.  What  great  battle  liberatri  Germany  T 

i.  Describe  it. 

'.  Conduct  of  Bemadotte. 

!.  Of  the  Henoveriana. 

I.  Of  the  Dutch. 

I.  Where  wai  Wellington,  and  what  waa 
he  doing? 

.  Who  eierci»dlho  real  authority  in  SpeJat 

L  Whatisaaidof JowiphSaoaparte} 

I.  What  marshal  was  sent  to  Spain  to  aid 
the  French  7 

.  What  conntiy  waa  now  about  to  be  in- 
vaded? 

..  Conduct  of  Sonit  7 

'..  What  prevented  Spain  from  reaping  tha 
benefita  of  hei  freedom  7 

.  Progieaa  of  the  war  in  America  T 

:.  What  poweBS  invaded  France  1 

I.  Conduct  of  Napol»on  ? 

I.  Progi«™  of  Bemadotte? 
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C  PEACE  OF  DTRECHT  TO  TBB  PBACE  OP  PARK 
BY  LORD  MAHON 


Two  liulmM  en.  nliiBM    PitwW. 

Jul-.  JWHn%'(  C^Mk. 
"L^MilnlHniiHbudljintor  tiMiMt  nluMqulMaar  aUMrit^ 

Qururt)!  Jtwins. 
"LwlUihoibHibawii  IluiHf  boil,  ngillBl  ikUl  <■  nmbnlu,  ■•)•£■•  sM- 
••Mlit,Uii'Uia«<l*iiiHltif  iBUmtirUsh  liii  BitsliU  iKirdcd  j  bi  faH  «tlml 
M  dniT  bli  hMorial  poMnili  with  Uh  ah  Icb  ud  miji  liud  ;  udnoaHeaalq 
4an  dw  bo«k  wKlun  IMIb|  thu  hi  hii  baa  udn  Iha  (Blduiia  af  ■  liMcplulj  dm, 
Ufb-priHipM.  u4  buu*  slid;  oh  mlUBt  ■  mr  mnhtni  ihiaiAiHH  wftk  • 
wnt  wid  iBanoUd  BharUy.  Ht  km  >b*WB  aqaal  Dovifa,Jn^iiKic,  and  laaCa,  to 
■nlUaiMBariTsf  ■iaUalriaib.MMMflTal.li   aoiaa?*  tba  pkta  MBaH_  af  t 
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